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GENEVA: 

DIALOGUE FOR PEACE 


T o get a true perception of the import of an international event one must 
see not only its essence but also the place which this event occupies in 
the unfolding historical process. 

When Mikhail Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan, the leaders of the USSR 
and the USA, met in Geneva, from November 19 to 21, a Vigorous attempt 
was made to put an end to the chill that hampered Soviet-American relations 
and the world situation as a whole over the recent years. The two great 
powers went through a difficult period of heightened tension, intensified 
war threat, and a weakening of the foundations of normal cooperation 
among states. American imperialism, which channeled the events in this di¬ 
rection, was intent on testing its strength against existing socialism, conti¬ 
nuing the arms race, and pushing the world to the fatal brink. 

The Soviet Union together with the other socialist countries, while not 
rejecting the challenge, constantly—in word and deed—offered the pros¬ 
pect of progress along a different path: toward lesser tension, limitation 
and reduction of nuclear weapons, and prevention of the militarisation of 
outer space. 

The USSR took major unilateral steps aimed at strengthening peace and 
effecting real disarmament measures. These, above all, are the commitment 
not to be the first to use nuclear weapons, the proposal to freeze nuclear 
arsenals, the introduction of a moratorium on the orbiting of antisatellite 
systems, the suspension of countermeasures in Europe to the deployment of 
American missiles, and, later, shortly before the meeting, the removal from 
combat alert in the European zone of medium-range missiles additionally 
emplaced there. And, lastly, the Soviet Union's declaration of the morato¬ 
rium on ail nuclear explosions as a weighty measure that was vigorous¬ 
ly supported on every continent. A positive response was also generated by 
the proposals to improve the situation in Europe and the rest of the world, 
which were jointly advanced in this period by the Warsaw Treaty member 
states. 

The consistently peaceable foreign policy of the Soviet Union and the 
socialist community as a whole is a vital factor influencing world develop¬ 
ments, which Washington ultimately had to reckon with, all the more so 
since the dangerous adventurism in US policy had long evoked concern 
everywhere in the world. Even among US allies confusion had arisen, which 
greatly intensified after the American Administration declared its plans fo 
prepare for "star wars". 

Under .these circumstances the American Administration was forced to 
manoeuvre and make adjustments in their propaganda line, in which irre¬ 
concilability began to run parallel with ostensible peaceability. 

Such was the situation at the moment when a joint accord was reached 
in January 1985 which made it possible to start new Soviet-American talks 
on the whole range of nuclear and space weapons. Strict compliance with 
this accord would create the prerequisites for palpable progress in pre¬ 
venting the arms race in outer space and halting it on the Eaiib, strengthen- 
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ing strategic stability, eliminating the nuclear war threat and, ultimately, 
doing away with nuclear weapons. 

It is on this basis and in development of this accord that the USSR ad¬ 
vanced specific and radical proposals to reduce, given a complete ban on 
attack space armaments, SO per cent of the USSR's and the USA's nuclear 
weapons capable of reaching each other's territory. The aggregate number 
of charges for each of the sides would be limited to a ceiling of 6,000 
units, which would mean a reduction of thousands of nuclear charges. The 
USSR views such a reduction only as the beginning of the road to the 
complete destruction of nuclear weapons. 

Considering the fact that the USA and its allies are not prepared to rid 
Europe of nuclear weapons completely, as the Soviet Union has proposed, 
the USSR voiced a readiness to start with at least an intermediate step, and 
subsequently to work for further reductions. 

To break up the vicious circle of the arms race and prevent a new, un- 
predictably dangerous spurt of the arms race in space—this is the principal 
motive behind the USSR's constructive approach to. relations with the Uni¬ 
ted States. The Soviet Union does not at ail view the world through the 
prism of how relations shape up between the USSR and the USA. The oppo¬ 
site is more likely the case: the priority problems for any state, be it large 
or small, which are being experienced by the world at this historical stage 
prompt the two countries and their leaders to display greater responsibility 
in relations between them. 

Guided by this great responsibility to its own people and to the peoples 
of other countries, the Soviet leadership adopted a decision to consent to 
a meeting between General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachev and US President Ronald Reagan. 

Clearly, the behaviour of the American side, both at the talks, where it 
evaded the elaboration of mutually acceptable accords, and outside their 
framework, as well as the stepped up across-the-board US military prepa¬ 
rations, left no room for illusions. The USSR well understood the class 
essence of the policy that stands opposed to it, and had precisely weighed 
the parametres of the objectively existing spheres of concord. 

I he USSR also took into consideration the fact that the idea of holding 
a productive summit had from the outset come up against the opposition 
of influential right-wing conservative circles in the USA, above all of those 
who draw profit from the arms race and for whom greed overshadows rea¬ 
son in these matters. It is no secret that there are many forces in the USA 
that are altogether against the development of any contacts with the So¬ 
viet Union. It is they who advised the President either to decline a meeting 
with the Soviet leader, .all the more so to speak with him tete-a-tete, or to 
reduce the entire meeting to diplomatic niceties on the summit level. 

Indicatively, on the eve of the meeting the Heritage Foundation, a pro¬ 
minent American conservative organisation, issued a special memorandum 
to the US President in which he was advised to hold a "tough" meeting and 
confine himself solely to setting forth American "claims", accusing the 
USSR of allegedly building up armaments over and above its defence 
needs, interfering in different regions of the world, oppressing dissidents 
at home, and so on. 

The conservatives directly cautioned the US President against any accord 
in the arms limitation sphere. Even if an agreement were to be attained 
only in principle, the memorandum read, this would create a problem, inas¬ 
much as the American public, the Congress and the allies would in this 
instance pressure the US Administration into finalising such an agreement. 
And this does not mesh with the political thinking of the US military-indus¬ 
trial complex. 

Concern over the possibiiitv that an accord would be reached was li¬ 
kewise manifest in the "revelation" just before the President's plane left 
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for Geneva of a secret letter of US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinber¬ 
ger, which he attached to the latest Pentagon report on the so-called “So¬ 
viet violation" of arms limitation agreements and on US "countermeasures" 
for a further arms buildup in this connection. 

In the letter, which was supposedly inadvertently leaked to Aie press, 
Weinberger directly urged the President at the Geneva meeting, first of 
all, not to agree to continue observing the principal provisions of SALT-2, 
and secondly, not to agree, under any circumstances, to limit the American 
SDI programme. "The Soviets", the letter read, "doubtlessly, will seek as¬ 
surances that you will continue to be bound to such tight limits lunder 
the ABM Treaty—Ed.) on SDI development and testing that would discou¬ 
rage the Congress from making any but token appropriations." 

One could not help being put on one's guard by the fact that the USA's 
practical line on the threshold of the meeting corresponded more to precise¬ 
ly these recommendations rather than to the Administration's assurances of a 
readiness to provide the prerequisites for a productive dialogue in Geneva. 
Unfortunately, the Administration did not respond to any of the USSR's prac¬ 
tical unilateral steps. The USA did not follow the good example set by So¬ 
viet Union, although it was precisely this that was expected of them by the 
peoples of the world and the governments of many countries. 

Furthermore, at the stage of the preparations for the summit the Ameri¬ 
can Administration attempted to divert attention, from the need to limit the 
arms race, and to replace it with ihe problem of regional conflicts. Here the 
situation in the countries fighting for freedom and independence was crudely 
distorted. The policy of direct US interference in the affairs of sovereign 
states and aid to the forces of counter-revolution were portrayed as suppo¬ 
sedly "friendly assistance" to the peoples of these countries. 

Lastly, on the very eve of the meeting the American counterproposals on 
arms reduction issues were advanced. What can be said of them? Outwardly, 
one's impression might be that the USA was willing to meet the Soviet 
Union halfway in some respects. For example, they also mention a 50-per¬ 
cent reduction of nuclear weapons and a ceiling of 6,000 nuclear charges. 
However, the actual meaning of the American proposal was different. 

Let us take strategic armaments. The American side spoke about their 
reduction. Yet a careful analysis of the essence of the American proposals 
will show that, were they to be implemented, the USA would bolster its ar¬ 
senal by ISO per cent over the very level America itself proposed. Several 
thousand nuclear warheads—long-range sea-based cruise missiles, air bombs 
and shells—would remain outside the framework of the limitations. Nor did 
the American proposals include the many hundreds of US forward-based nu¬ 
clear weapons deployed on aircraft carriers and at the numerous bases 
around the Soviet Union. 

Nor did the US proposals offer a solution to the problem of medium- 
range weapons in Europe. As in the past, they left the nuclear weapons of 
Britain and France out of the reckoning. After all, the more than 500 war¬ 
heads of the British and French missiles targeted at the USSR and its allies 
form a considerable part of the West's nuclear potential. And the deploy¬ 
ment of American medium-range nuclear missiles in Europe (in keeping with 
the US proposals) would continue for that matter. By establishing a limit on 
such a deployment in the number of launchers, the USA arrogates itself the 
right to replace certain types of these launchers with others. As a result, the 
overall number of American missiles in Europe and warheads could more 
than double. 

In short, these were partial and to a great extent unfair proposals. 

However, the fast that the sides were going to the Geneva talks with 
clearly different aims and proposals did not shake the USSR's confidence 
that the meeting was essential after seven years of crisis development. The 
relations between the two most powerful countries of the world were at too 
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low a level, and the arms race had spiralled too high. An open, frank dis¬ 
cussion at the top level and a profound comparison of the actual stands of 
the sides had long become imminent. To podpone such a talk would mean 
risking holding a Soviet-American dialogue when it was already too late. 

The Soviet side went to the meeting convinced that the difference in 
ideologies and socio-economic and political systems is not an insurmoun¬ 
table barrier to a way out of the present situation, and that there are no 
contradictions fatally dooming the USSR and the USA to confrontation, all 
the more so to war. To rectify the situation, as was repeatedly stressed by 
the Soviet side, political will is required, and the Soviet leadership has al¬ 
ways had it. It is imperative that the USA in its practical policies harbour no 
illusions about the possibility of shooting ahead in the arms race and acquir¬ 
ing military superiority, that it not hold to the hypertrophied concept of its 
"vital interests" on the international scene, but take stock of present-day 
realities and of the changes that have taken place in the world over the past 
few decades. In his report at the latest session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR Mikhail Gorbachev formulated the Soviet Union's stand in an extreme¬ 
ly clear-cut manner: "The crucial times we are living through leave the lea¬ 
ders of the USSR and the USA, the peoples of the USSR and USA no other 
alternative than to learn the great art of living together." 

The attitude of the Soviet side to the meeting was determined above all 
by the principle that in preparing for and holding it both sides' attention 
should be focused on the problems that determine Soviet-American rela¬ 
tions and the state of affairs on the international scene as a whole—ques¬ 
tions of security, the centerpiece of which is the problem of nuclear and spa¬ 
ce weapons in their interconnection. 

The Soviet Union had a clear-cut concept of this meeting, which was or¬ 
ganically based on the USSR's principled and consistent approach to rela¬ 
tions with the USA and which creatively took into account the characteristic 
features of the moment. The USSR, specifically, took a sober view of the ac¬ 
tual situation and did not harbour the slightest illusions about American 
policy. The Soviet side saw how far the militarisation of the economy and 
even of political thinking in the USA had gone. Yet Moscow realised full well 
that the situation in the world is far too dangerous to ignore even the sligh¬ 
test chance to rectify the situation and advance to a more stable and lasting 
peace. 

Having just as vested an interest in the success of the Geneva summit as 
the USA, the Soviet leadership nevertheless realised far mote clearly the two 
countries' joint responsibility for the future of the world. And when they 
paved the way and created a favourable climate for it, they were guided 
by simple logic: the political atmosphere of talks is formed well in advance. 
"We considered it necessary," Mikhail Gorbachev noted, "to try to break 
the dangerous course of events by force of argument, by force of example, 
by force of common sense." 

During the meeting a far-reaching exchange of views was held on the 
main issues of Soviet-American relations and the present-day international 
situation, in which the Soviet side highlighted the vital problems of security. 
Of great importance in this connection was the fact that lengthy private talks 
were held with the US President at the summit. This made it possible to dis¬ 
cuss even the most difficult problems in a totally candid and direct manner, 
and to have a first-hand knowledge of each other's stand. 

The keynote of the Soviet stand was the need to drastically change the 
present course of Soviet-American relations on the basis of the only possi¬ 
ble understanding of the fact that there is no reasonable alternative to pea¬ 
ceful coexistence between the USSR and the USA. The Soviet side stressed 
that the cardinal changes that have taken place in the world of late require 
a new approach, a fresh perception of many foreign policy issues. 

At the Geneva summit the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
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mittee and the US President discussed in -detail aspects of the talks on nu> 
clear and space weapons. It was firmly stated to the President that the main 
thing in these questions is to prevent the penetration of weapons into, outer 
space, and that on this depends whether it will be possible to reduce the 
corresponding nuclear weapons of the USSR and the USA first by 50 per 
cent, as the Soviet side proposes, and then, with the involvement of the 
other nuclear powers, to eliminate them altogether. 

The idea was expressed to the President that if it is difficult for both si¬ 
des today to initiate a productive dialogue and talks on halting the arms 
race and on nuclear disarmament, tomorrow this will be even more difficult. 
Indeed, were the arms race to be spilled into outer space with new types of 
nuclear weapons being created, it would become uncontrollable and to a 
certain extent irreversible. 

By filling outer space with highly sophisticated types of weaponry, man¬ 
kind could find itself under the power of computers, when the slightest 
breakdown in the warning systems or any other accident would pose a real 
threat of plunging the world into a catastrophe, even contrary to the will of 
political leaders. One cannot farm out to technology the adoption of vital 
decisions in the security sphere. 

In connection with the fact that during the meeting the US President tried 
to uphold his favourite brainchild, the "strategic defense initiative" and to 
give it an all but humane aspect, the Soviet side showed in a well-argumen- 
ted manner that the American programme announced in 1983 is nothing but 
a departure from the valid ABM Treaty of unlimited duration. The program¬ 
me is aimed at the development of a new class of armaments—attack space 
weapons, with which the USA hopes, in combination with its offensive nu¬ 
clear arms, to acquire the capacity to deliver a first nuclear strike with impu¬ 
nity. Furthermore, the "space shield" created In this fashion could, when ne¬ 
cessary, fulfil the functions of offensive weapons and become an inalienable 
element of an aggression strategy. 

Today the propaganda machinery of the US Administration is constantly 
pushing the idea that if space weapons appear on the American side it will 
never use them for an attack and will supposedly even be ready to "share" 
the appropriate technology with the Soviet Union. It is hard to say what is 
greater here—open cynicism or a desire to boggle the minds of naive 
simpletons. 

Obviously, if there is no intention to use space weapons to the detri¬ 
ment of another side, they should not be made altogether. Besides no one 
can count on oral assurances in vital issues of security. 

It is also well known that the USA is coming forth with a host of specula¬ 
tions around the problems of control, the Soviet stand on this score being 
purposely distorted. At the press conference in Geneva Mikhail Gorbachev 
stated in this connection that the truth is that the Soviet Union is open for 
control. The USA proposes to open laboratories and control how the arms 
race is proceeding in space, but this is a faulty and unacceptable starting 
point. If an accord is reached on a ban on the orbiting of weapons in space, 
the Soviet leader stressed, the Soviet side will be prepared on a mutual b:.- 
sis to open laboratories to monitor such an accord. If the American Adminis¬ 
tration follows the Soviet example and halts all nuclear tests and if an agree¬ 
ment is concluded to the effect, then again, as far as the Soviet side is con¬ 
cerned, there will be no problems with control, including international 
control. 

Unfortunately, the US President, judging by the results of the discussion, 
continues to feel tempted to obtain some unilateral Hdvantage through 
outer space. Nevertheless, it is important that he once again heard—now at 
the summit level—the clear-cut view of the Soviet side on the situation that 
will emerge if the USA remains adamant in seeking to create space-based 
weapons. It was underscored that the USA will not be able to shoot ahead 
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in this sphere. The Soviet Union is not intent on military superiority itsetf, 
but it will not allow such superiority over itself either. To overestimate the 
possibilities of the USA to dash ahead in the attack space weapons race 
and to underestimate the USSR's capacity to find a fitting response would 
be a serious mistake. Such a response—a rather quick and perhaps less ex¬ 
pensive one—would be given. However, this would not be of the Soviet 
Union's choosing. 

Yes. we are realists and must state plainly that through the fault of the 
American side, which literally held tight to its "star wars" plans, no solu¬ 
tions to the central issues of arms limitation and reduction were found at the 
meeting. 

However, the Geneva summit has produced positive results which had 
largely and unconditionally been promoted by the constructive and consis¬ 
tent policy of the Soviet Union. It is important that in the joint statement the 
American side confirmed the accord reached in January 1985 between the 
USSR Foreign Minister and the US Secretary of State on the subject and 
aims of the Geneva talks on nuclear and space weapons. Today, at the 
highest, presidential, level the USA has pledged to hold talks in keeping 
with this accord to elaborate measures aimed at preventing the arms race 
in outer space and halting it on the Earth, to limit and reduce nuclear arma¬ 
ments, and strengthen strategic stability. 

Politically, this objectively makes the "star wars" plans more vulnerable 
and obliges their initiators to weigh once again and adjust their approach 
to nuclear and space weapons talks, which the sides agreed to speed up. 
The profound differences notwithstanding, the proposals both sides advan¬ 
ced at the talks also have common ground and provide a certain opportu¬ 
nity for exploring mutually acceptable solutions for a radical reduction of 
nuclear armaments provided there is a ban on the development of attack 
space weapons. 

An important result of principle of the summit in this respect is the fact 
that the joint document which was drawn up formalised a mutual understand¬ 
ing that nuclear war should never be unleashed and that there can be 
no victors in it, the commitment of the two countries to structure their rela¬ 
tions taking into account this indisputable truth and not seeking military 
superiority. The USSR proceeds from the conviction that this understanding, 
stated jointly and at the top level, should be the foundation of the two sta¬ 
tes' foreign policies. 

Another positive fact in terms of further steps in the sphere of streng¬ 
thening security is that in the final document of the meeting the USA 
conjointly with the Soviet Union confirmed their obligation to promote an 
all-round consolidation of the nuclear non-proliferation regime, advocated a 
general and complete prohibition and non-proliferation of chemical wea¬ 
pons, and progress at the Vienna talks and the Stockholm Conference. 

This is definitely a big plus in favour of a positive change in the political 
and psychological climate in international relations, of their improvement, ’ 
and of a reduction of the threat of an outbreak of nuclear war, a reduction 
so imperative for the attainment of practical agreements. 

Aside from an in-depth examination of security problems, the meeting 
featured a discussion of principle on regional problems, during which the 
Soviet side firmly rejected the American concept of regional conflicts and 
underscored the nece.iity to respect the sovereign rights of states and to 
let them choose their own path and their own friends without interference 
in their internal affairs. 

The matter here is hardly a desire to exert "pressure" on the United 
States. Simply, the objective reality of the present-day interdependent 
world is such that there are simultaneously acting in it the interests of a 
wealth of diverse states, dissimilar in their social nature, historical ex¬ 
perience and foreign policy priorities. These interests sometimes collide. 
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and even lead to military conflicts. These conflicts can be called "regional" 
only arbitrarily, what with the danger of their spreading in this nuclear age 
being extremely great. 

The Soviet Union is decidedly in favour of a settlement of these conflicts, 
immediately where this is possible, and gradually in other instances. Only, 
it should be understood—and the Soviet leader brought this point home 
to the American side in Geneva—that they will not be "settled" by one 
state dictating its writ to others. Such a course leads to confrontation. Just 
as does the line for export of counter-revolution—whether in Central Ame¬ 
rica, in the south of Africa, or in the Middle East. 

The firm opposition of the USSR to all manifestations of diktat in inter¬ 
national affairs, and its invariable solidarity with the peoples struggling for 
the right to map out their future independently are also a fundamental 
reality of present-day Soviet-American relations. 

A fruitful exchange of views and new concrete ideas took place at the 
summit on aspects of bilateral cooperation, in confirmation of a certain 
progress attained in this sphere of late concrete agreements were signed on 
contacts and exchanges in science, education and culture, and both leaders 
spoke in favour of the practical development of international cooperation 
in peaceful utilisation of thermonuclear synthesis. The development of equi¬ 
table mutually beneficial businesslike cooperation would lay a good mate¬ 
rial foundation for greater trust and mutual understanding. 

In summing up the results of the top-level dialogue it it essential to 
single out the following. The Geneva summit was a foremost political event 
in international affairs. Its staging itself is a stabilising factor in the current 
situation. It was needed to halt the continued worsening of Soviet-Ameri¬ 
can relations and the dangerous escalation of world tensions. 

This evaluation is shared by our allies, the fraternal socialist countries, 
which is borne out with utmost clarity by a meeting of the leaders of the 
Warsaw Treaty member countries in Prague immediately upon the comple¬ 
tion of the Soviet-American summit talks. 

It can be stated that the USSR's concept of Soviet-American relations, 
which combines adherence to lofty principles in formulating and implement¬ 
ing basic goals, realism in assessing the situation, consistency in pursuing 
the active policy of peaceful coexistence and in searching for solutions to 
thorny problems proved to be the working concept. 

The results of the summit once again convincingly confirmed the vera¬ 
city of the fundamental foreign policy aims advanced by the April 1985 
Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, as well as the specific 
initiatives and actions of the Soviet state being effected of late and aimed 
at the solution of the key issues of the current, extremely crucial period in 
international development, at the elimination of the protracted dangerous 
tensions plaguing the world. 

The long-term import of the Geneva summit will^ of course, be revealed 
in specific, practical actions and will hinge on the sides' readiness to act on 
the basis of the joint statement taken in Geneva. The Soviet Union, as was 
noted by the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee, which consi¬ 
dered and endorsed the work done by the General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee at the meeting with the US President, will do everything 
necessary to improve Soviet-American relations for the benefit of the peo¬ 
ples of the two countries and in the interests of strengthening universal pea¬ 
ce and the development of broad cooperation among countries and peo¬ 
ples. One can only hope that the elements of realism in US policy that ma¬ 
nifested themselves during the preparations for and actual holding of the 
meeting will become manifest in the concrete policies of Washington and 
that the latter will have sufficient political will to work for the start of a new, 
more constructive and fruitful period in Soviet-American relations. 

"Of course," stressed Mikhail Gorbachev "the real significance of all 
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useful things agreed upon in Geneva can only manifest itself in practical 
deeds. In this context I would like to state that the Soviet Union for its part 
intends not to slow down the pace and to seek most resolutely and in the 
spirit of honest cooperation with the United States the curtailment of the 
arms race and the overall improvement of the international situation. We 
hope that the USA will display similar approach. Then, I am certain, the 
work done in Geneva will bring tangible results." 


nWMIK THE 27th CONGRESS OF THE CPSO 


A PROCRAMME OF STRDGGLE FOR PEACE 
AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Sh. SANAKOYEV. 
N. KAPCHENKO 


T he results of the October 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee are of truly historic importance. The Plenary Meeting con¬ 
sidered the drafts of the new edition of the Parly Programme, the chan¬ 
ges in the CPSU Rules, and the Guidelines for the Uconomic and Social 
Development of the USSR for 1986-1990, and for the Period Hnd- 
ing in the Year 2000, which, after Party and nationwide discussion, arc 
to be tabled for consideration at the 27lh CPSU Congress. 

The import of these documents is determined above all by the fact 
that in them the Party maps out a strategic course for the development 
of Soviet society both for the immediate future and for the long term and 
defines the forms and methods of the acceleration of scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress and the further perfection of the socialist sysleni, and 
the building of a communist society in the USSR. Hence Iheii epoch-mak¬ 
ing importance and their enormous influence on the hearts and minds of 
people in all parts of the world, and on mankind’s advance along the 
road of peace and social progre.ss. The fact that the destiny of peace and 
progress ofi earth, the present and future of the whole of humanity are 
bound up with the implementation of the creative plans of the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist community has long become an axiom. 

The new edition of the CPSU Programme preserves the continuity of 
the fundamental theoretical and political principles endemic to Marxist- 
Leninist parties. As was stressed at the October Plenary Meeting of the 
CPSU Central Committee, the quc.slion of continuity in the development 
of the theory and policy-making goals of the Party is a question of its 
adherence to principle and consistency and its fidelity to Marxism-Le¬ 
ninism. 


A quarter of a century has elapsed since the third CPSU Programme 
was adopted. Tlie record has borne out the veracity of its main theore¬ 
tical and political provisions. During this time the Soviet people led by 
the Communist Party have scored impressive successes in developing pro¬ 
ductive forces, economic and social relations, socialist democracy and 
culture, and in moulding a new man, Soviet society has entered the 
period of .developed socialism, which is a law-governed stage of socio¬ 
economic maturity of socialist society within the framework of the first 
phase of the communist formation. The example of the Soviet Union, a 
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great world power, and its peaceable Leninist policy are exerting now a 
decisive influence on the entire course of world events. The Soviet state 
and the socialist community as a whole are a decisive factor behind the 
progressive development of mankind. 

The overall situation on the planet has changed as well. The continued 
wor.sening of the general crisis of capitalism has led to the victory of 
popular democratic revolutions in a number of Asian and African coun¬ 
tries and to the final dissolution of the colonial system of imperialism. 
Hence the continued changes in the correlation of class and political for¬ 
ces in the world arena in favour of world socialism, the consolidation of 
its international positions, the growth of its prestige and inlluencc, and 
the enhancement of the role played by the masses struggling for social 
progress and peace. 

The attainment of military-strategic parity between the USSR and 
the USA, and between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO is an epoch-making 
event. It has helped consolidate the positions of e.xisting socialism and 
all peace champions in the struggle against the imperialist policy of war 
and aggression and contributed to a considerable reduction in the pos¬ 
sibilities of imperialist reaction, which is hatching plans for “crusades” 
against world communism, against the forces of peace and social pro¬ 
gress. All this has led to the strengthening of the potential of the world 
that is comprised of the .socialist countries, the international working- 
class and communist movement, the young independent states, and the 
broad antiwar movements in all parts of the globe. 

In its bid to turn back or halt the cour.se of historical development, 
the ruling imperialist bourgeoisie in the Western countries are embarking 
upon the path of whipping up international tensions, the nuclear and 
conventional arms race, and the militarisation of the whole of the socio¬ 
political and spiritual life of the Western world, thus posing a serious 
threat of a nuclear catastrophe. The imperialist circles of the USA and 
NATO arc patently intent on channeling the contc.st between the two 
systems—capitalism and socialism—along military lines. 

Naturally, all these changes that have taken place in this country and 
in world affairs over the pa.st 25 years have put on the agenda a number 
of theoretical and political issues connected with an interpretation of the 
results of the path that has been traversed and the outlining of the pro¬ 
spects for the further development and improvement of Soviet society. 
In the draft new edition of the Programme the Parly thoroughly analy¬ 
ses and clarifies current and long-term goals, precisely indicates how they 
can be attained, and at the same time elaborates new approaches to orga¬ 
nisational, socio-economic and ideological activity. In short, it not only 
summarises what has been done but also maps out a clearcut and scien¬ 
tifically substantiated course for the accelerated development and all¬ 
round improvement of socialist society, the ways and means of reaching 
the ultimate aim—communism, and tasks of international policy in the 
new historical conditions. 

“The third Party Programme in its current edition,” stressed Mikhail 
Gorbachev at the October Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee, “is a programme for the planned and all-round improvement of 
socialism and of the further advance of Soviet society toward communism, 
based on the country s accelerated socio-economic development. It is a 
programme of struggle for peace and social progress.” 

A profoundly scientific approach to analysis of the objective processes 
in the socio-economic development of this country, creative Marxist-Le- 
ninist analysis of the present-day world situation, a precise wording of 
the goals and tasks ot the CPSU and the Soviet state for the immediate 
future and for the long term are characteristic features of the new edition 
of the CPSU Programme and the other historic documents endorsed at 
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the October Plenary Meeting. Underlying them are the Leninist methodo¬ 
logy and Lenin’s instructions on elaborating vital theoretical and poli¬ 
tical problems and shaping the strategy and tactics of Ihe CPSU and 
the Soviet stale. 

The new edition of the Party Profframme is a vital contribution to the 
creative elaboration of Marxist-Leninisi theory and of Leninist leaching 
on the building of socialism and communism, on the nature of the pre¬ 
sent-day age. on war and peace. 

As to approach to the elaboration of the Parly Programme, Lenin in 
his time pointed to the need to proceed from the Marxist tenet that the 
Programme should bo built on a scientific foundation. "It must explain to 
the people how the communist revolution arose, why it is inevitable, what 
its significance, nature and power are, and what problems it must solve”, ‘ 
he pointed out. 

A Marxist-Leninisi analysis of the nature and basic content of the 
modern age is of fundanienlal theoretical and practical importance. Their 
definition in the draft new edition of the Parly Programme has been 
clarified and supplemented in accordance with the changes that have 
taken place in the world over the past few decades and with the overall 
situation now existing in the world arena. It is dictated by the world 
level of socio-political and economic development achieved and the 
objective patterns of mankind’s advance toward peace and social pro¬ 
gress. 

In the draft new edition of the Programme our age is defined as "an 
age of transition from capitalism to socialism and communism, and of 
historical competition between the two world socio-political systems, an 
age of svciulist and national liberation revolutions and of the disintegra¬ 
tion of cnloiiiulism, an age of struggle between ihe main motive forces 
of social dezelopmerU- world socialism, the working-class and communist 
movement, the peoples of the emergent states, and the mass democratic 
movements -against imperialism and its policy of aggression and oppres¬ 
sion, and for democracy and social progress". 

Such an e.xlianslive and clear-cut definition of ttie nature and chief 
content of our age, first of all, makes it possible to give a proper assess¬ 
ment of the world situation and its development outlook h)r the imme¬ 
diate and tl'.e foreseeable future; second, it inspires in the progressive and 
democratic h.-rces optimism and confidenee in the onteoinc of their 
struggle against international imperialism for the just cause of social 
progress and peace on earth. 

At the same time sucli a definition of the modern age knocks the 
ground from under the falsifiers of the history of existing sociali.sm and 
the revolutionary and liberation movements of the peoples. The imperial¬ 
ist ideologists and politicians constantly hold forth on the “crisis of wor'd 
communism”, attempting again and again to [)rove that the revolutionary 
changes which took place in the world after the Great October Socialist 
Revolution were nothing but a historical anomaly, and that the deep¬ 
going transformations of human society were supposedly not at all pre¬ 
pared by the entire prec^'ding course of history but were well nigh im¬ 
posed by the Communists initially in Russia and then in other countries. 
The absurdity of such an approach to the events of epoch-making im¬ 
portance is obvious. The world-historic turn of mankind to socialism that 
was inaugurated by the October Revolution, as the. facts incontrovcrtibly 
show, is a law-governed result of social development. And precisely this 
accounts for the reaction on the part of the imperialist ideologists and 
politicians and of all our class enemies. For some seven decades now 
they cannot reconcile themselves to the objective turn of history, to the 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 196.'), p. 190. 
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fact that capitalism is the last exploiter society, which is being replaced 
by a new socio-economic formation—communism. 

The deepening general crisis of capitalism, the accelerating revolu¬ 
tionary renewal of the planet and the historical doom of the old world are 
pushing the ruling imperialist bourgeoisie into desperate attempts to ex¬ 
tricate itself from its hopeless situation by means of further escalating the 
arms race and militarising all aspects of life in capitalist society, 
vigorous!) spreading the misanthropic ideology of anticommunism and 
anti-Sovietism, “imperialism refuses to reckon with the political realities 
of the present-day world.” reads the draft new edition of the Programme. 
“Ignoring the will of sovereign peoples, it strives to deprive them of their 
right to choose their road of devehipment themselves, threatens their se¬ 
curity. Herein lies the main origin of conflicts in various parts of the 
world.” 

.'\s lo the main factor that conditions and characterises the behaviour 
of the rilling elite of the imperialist slates, above all the USA, this is, on 
the one ham!, the inteiisilication of fear of world socialism and the re¬ 
volutionary npheavi.ls that are engulfing all regions of the globe, of fear 
and confusion which indubitably altesl lo the loss of a historical per¬ 
spective, and. on the other, the all-round fomenting by them of anticom¬ 
munist, anti-Soviet, chauvinistic and racial sentiments among broad 
strata of the Western populatitin. 

Merging together here, too, are politics and propaganda, diplomacy 
and psychological warfare, promulgation of the arms race and pious 
po.sturing about “human rights" in the socialist countries. By all in¬ 
dications, the henchmen of “crusades” are extending wider and wider the 
framework of the ideology and policy of anticommunism and anti-Soviet¬ 
ism, and are candidly setting about imparting a militarist nature to them. 
Furthermore, the US and NATO ruling quarters are using the ideology 
and practice of anticommunism and anti-Sovieti.sm not only against the 
.socialist countries and the Communist and Workers’ Parlies but also 
against all patriotic, progressive and democratic movements. 

There is an obvious reluctance lo reckon with present-day realities. 
Indubitably, the Western world still has at ils disposal considerable eco¬ 
nomic and political potential and plays an important role in resolving 
problems of world politics. However, the old methods of conducting inter¬ 
national affairs, wnen the imperialists relied on military force, cannot 
be justified in our day. Admittedly, the imperialists and their stooges 
are frequently able to create hotbeds of crisis and tension in various 
parts of the world, to support antipopular, fascist and racist regimes in 
their struggle against their own peoples for a rather long lime, and to 
hamper in every way possible the solution of vital problems of interna¬ 
tional relations, flow'ever, all this hardly bespeaks the strength of the 
imperialist slates and the fai'sighledness of their political leaders, but is 
only an indicator of the fact that capitalism cannot handle problems di¬ 
rectly bound up with the prospects for its further existence. All the “mea¬ 
sures” lo which the ruling quarters of the West resort, all their propa- , 
ganda, politics and diplomacy, which are permeated with demagogical 
rhetoric, naturally arc unable to halt the decline and disintegration of 
the old system. This is w'’ at is most important. 

The historical doom of capitalism is conditioned not by any subjective 
factors or misl.-ikes made by the leaders of Western countries. The wwsen- 
ing cri.^i.s uf the old world is caused by the ever greater exacerbation of 
the social contradictions of bourgeois society. Such incurable disease.s of 
capitalism as mass unemployment, crises, inflation, to name but a few. 
particularly io present-day conditions, in the context of the scientific and 
technological revolution, are leading to catastrophic consequences, doom¬ 
ing broad strata of- the population in the non-socialist part of the world 
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to poverty, hunger and deprivation of elementary social rights. The de¬ 
gradation of bourgeois society is proceeding in all directions—economic, 
social, political, spiritual. Intensification of reaction along all lines is 
typical of imperialism, and this is particularly manifest when the impe¬ 
rialist bourgeoisie is apprehensive over its positions domestically or in 
the international arena. “The more the course of historical development 
undermines the positions of imperialism,” stresses the draft new edition 
of the Party Programme, “the more hostile to the interests of peoples the 
policy of its more reactionary forces becomes. Imperialism is putting up 
fierce resistance to social progress, attempting to slop the course of 
history, to undermine the positions of socialism, and to avenge itself so¬ 
cially on a global scale.” 

The intensification of the aggressive antipopular essence of imperial¬ 
ism. the unprecedentedly widescale arms race unleashed by imperialism 
to upset the approximate military-strategic parity existing between the 
USSR and the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, and to 
undermine the economic positions of existing socialism, and the milita¬ 
risation of the ideology and propaganda of the USA and the other NATO 
countries, for that matter, amply show that the ruling quarters of these 
states arc increasingly apprehensive of losing the historic competition 
between the two socio-political systems on roads excluding military con¬ 
frontation, and are increasingly fearful of the growth of progressive, de¬ 
mocratic movements and especially of the revolutionary transformations 
that arc taking place under the impact of the lofty ideas of scientitk com¬ 
munism and the practice of socialist development. 

Existing sociali.sm has a tremendous influence on world developments 
through its socio-economic achievements, by force of its example. The 
whole world knows the advantages of the new socialist system, which 
established genuine rule by the people for the first time on earth. That 
is why this system has over such a .short span in history emerged victo¬ 
rious. as the draft new edition of the Programme points out, in such huge 
areas of the globe; its indisputable advantages have been vividly con¬ 
firmed on the example of a whole group of countries, and hundreds of 
millions of people are following the road of creation of a communist 
civilisation: “More and more peoples are losing their confidence in capita¬ 
lism, are not wishing to associate their prospects for development with 
it, and are persistently turning towards such a type of social organisa¬ 
tion, such social relations as have already formed in socialist countries.” 

Existing socialism has also been exerting a great influence on do¬ 
mestic life in the capitalist slates. No matter Iiow’ the imperialist govern¬ 
ments, right-wing parlies and bourgeois propaganda indoctrinate the 
masses in the spirit of brazen anticommunism . and anti-Sovietism, no 
matter how sophisticated their lies and slander against the first socialist 
country and the other fraternal countries are, the truth about existing so¬ 
cialism and its foreign and domestic policies is reaching all parts of the 
globe and the working masses. 

Of course, not everyone everywhere is well informed about the Soviet 
Union and its success. Nor is this surprising. The bourgeoisie has set up 
powerful and far-flung propaganda machinery in every country, which 
hinders the -penetration of objective information about existing socialism. 
It is amazing that despite all the impediments, the truth about domestic 
and foreign policies, the building of the new life, the socio-economic gains 
of the Soviet people, and the chief events taking place in the country 
are circulated worldwide. 

Ideologists and politicians in the USA and other Western states often 
complain of the effectiveness of Soviet foreign policy propaganda. They 
do not conceal their concern on this score and cannot find anything better 
to do than spread Oiaffpwidel|iatirjn;&% Union, using 
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tho latest scieiitilic and technolofjical brcaktlirotighs for the purpose. But 
is it a matter of the number of words being used to prove an outright 
slander? 

The strength of Soviet propaganda lies not in the fact, as Washing¬ 
ton is trying to portray, that the USSR supposedly distorts the stands of 
other countries and whitewashes its own policies. Its strength lies in 
truth, in objective analysis of facts, in precise forecasting of develop¬ 
ments. The strength of Soviet propaganda lies in the fact that it does 
not hold forth with demagogical statements to the world but brings to 
the world public the essence of tho constructive businesslike initiatives of 
the CPSU and Soviet state to improve the international situation. 

Western mass media often try to cast doubt on Soviet policies and 
propaganda, claiming that the USSR docs not report everything, that it 
conceals the goals which it pursues in discussing or tackling a conten¬ 
tious international issue. To put it mildly, such statements do not have 
the slightest basis in truth. The USSR speaks straightforwardly and can¬ 
didly on domestic and foreign affairs and openly supports the stand of 
the political circles in the West, which does not run counter to common 
sense; at the same time we criticise and expose to the entire world any 
machinations by governments advocating the arms race and worsened 
international tensions, though this is not to their liking. 

As to the USSR’s domestic and foreign policy goals, the whole world 
knows them. We discuss them openly and extensively, we not only talk 
about our economic and social achievements, but also criticize negative 
aspects and uncover mistakes; after a thorough analysis is made, major 
transformations are carried out to perfect existing socialism. One example 
of such an approach is precisely the historic documents of the Party 
which the October Plenary Meeting of the CPSU advanced for Party and 
nationwide discussion. 


“T- he draft new edition of the Programme contains a profound, scienti- 
I fically substantiated charting of the CPSU’s activity in the internation¬ 
al arena, in the struggle for peace and social progress. Tho underpinning 
in shaping the overriding goals and areas of the Party’s policy in interna¬ 
tional affairs is the Leninist idea of the close interconnection between 
domestic and foreign policies, the dialectical unity of these two vital 
spheres of state affairs. Tho nature of our age has by virtue of many 
objective factors led to the fact that the interconnection and interaction 
between domestic and foreign policies have become still more integral, 
multifaceted and inextricable. 

The economic, social, political, cultural and spiritual aspects of Party 
and state activity are closely bound up with all international activity. 
The tic between the economy and politics is an objective reflection of the 
realities of life. Lenin once pointed out: “Our Party programme must not 
remain solely a programme of (he Party. It must become a programme of 
our economic development, or otherwise it will be valueless even as a 
programme of the Party. It must be supplemented with a second Party 
programme, a plan of work aimed at restoring our entire economy and 
r.aising it to the level c' up-to-date technical development.” ^ 

The draft new edition of the Programme precisely unites into a single 
entity all facets of the diverse activity of the CPSU and Soviet state in 
domestic and foreign policies. As the draft points out. the CPSU’s inter¬ 
national policy is “inseparably linked with the basic strategic tasks of 
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the Party within the country and expresses the coininon aspiration of the 
Soviet people to engage in constructive work and to live in peace with 
all the peoples”. 

It is from this fundamental prerequisite that the CPSU proceeds, 
mapping out and grounding vital tasks in the international sphere. The 
draft new edition of the Programme visibly reveals the truly epoch-mak¬ 
ing contribution the CPSU has made to the further elaboration of the 
Leninist scientific system of views on problems of war and peace in the 
modern age and to the development of the theory and practice of socialist 
foreign policy. It exhaustive!) and scientifically analyses and generalises 
the historical experience of the Soviet state in international affairs, 
brings out the chief patterns of the formation and development of inter¬ 
national relations over the past decades, and reveals deep-going trends 
under whose impact present-day world relations are developing. A cha¬ 
racteristic feature is the fact that the draft strictly sets forth the vital 
Marxist-Leninist tenet on unity of theory and practice. Organic synthesis 
of theory and practice in the multifaceted activity of the CPSU and the 
Soviet state is endemic to each section of the draft new edition of the 
CPSU Programme. Theory so to speak points the way to practice, while 
practice, in testing particular theoretical tenets through the course of 
development, enriches it with fresh creative content. Both historical expe¬ 
rience and modern developments, are increasingly revealing a revolutiona¬ 
ry transformative role of socialist foreign policy and its fundamental 
difference from imperialist foreign policy. 

The characterisation of the present-day international situation con¬ 
tained in the draft attests to the fact that the danger hanging over man¬ 
kind has never been so formidable. Nor have the possibilities for preserv¬ 
ing and strengthening peace ever been so real. Basing itself on a sober 
and objective analysis ol the totality of factors influencing world de¬ 
velopment and prospects for resolving the problems of war and peace, 
the CPSU proceeds from the belief that “world war is not fatally inevi¬ 
table. It is possible to avert war and to save mankind from catastrophe. 
This is the historical mission of socialism, of all the progressive and pea- 
celoving forces of the world." This fundamentally important conclusion 
is a mighty instrument for mobilising all antiwar forces for the struggle 
against the military danger and for uniting the broadest segments of the 
population in every country on an antiwar platform. 

In its turn, the Soviet Union, firmly and decisively countering the 
aggressive policy of imperialism, is taking a constructive approach to the 
solution qf international issues through negotiations and is showing a 
readiness for a dialogue. This is amply shown by the USSR’s stand on 
the most important international problems and its far-reaching initia¬ 
tives under whose direct impact, strictly speaking, present-day interna¬ 
tional relations are developing. The consistent and realistic course the 
Soviet state is steering in the international arena is a stabilising factor 
in our extremely complicated and tension-filled world. 

On the basis of a scientific analysis of today’s international situation 
and a generalisation of tlie tremendously significant and rich experience 
of foreign policy activity of the USSR, and with due account of the ex¬ 
perience amassed by the other socialist countries, the national liberation 
movement and all the planet’s peace forces, the draft new edition of the 
Party Programme maps out the vital guidelines for the international 
activily of the CPSU and Soviet slate. They are cooperation with so¬ 
cialist countries, consolidation of relations with the emergent states, re¬ 
lations with the capitalist countries, the struggle for a lasting peace and 
for disarmament, and the role of the CPSU in the world working-class 
and communist movement. Capsulised here are principled tenets defining 
the nature and content of the Party's international policy as a whole and 
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the totality of specific practical measures the implementation of which 
is designed to strengthen peace and promote social renewal. 

History has assigned a special role in the effort to preserve peace and 
eliminate the threat of war to the socialist countries^ which are the most 
powerful force capable of restraining the aggressive circles of imperial¬ 
ism and i)reventing them from pushing humanity into the abyss of a 
nuclear war. It is quite natural that priority in the draft new edition of 
the Programme is given to cooperation with the socialist countries. It 
definitively confirms the CPSU’s line for the development of solid com¬ 
radely relations and multifaceted interaction between the USSR and 
ail the states of the world socialist .‘system. This line is being steadfastly 
implemented; the political, economic, cultural, scientific and other con¬ 
tacts between the Soviet Union and the socialist community countries 
are developing dynamically, the main.spring of the comprehensive coope¬ 
ration among the fraternal peoples being the ruling Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, interaction among which is becoming deeper and more 
multifarious at all levels. 

The development and consolidation of the USSR’s inteistate tics with 
the socialist countries enhances the efficacy of their cooperation in the 
international arena. All this accords with {he interests of each of them 
and with their common interests, serves the cause of peace and leads to 
the triumph of socialist ideals. The CPSU’s course in this issue is set 
forth in an extremely clear-cut manner: "The CPSIJ considers it its in- 
iernalionalisl duly to strengthen, along with the other fraternal Parties, 
the unity and build up the might and influence of the socialist community. 
The course of competition between socialism and capitalism and the 
future of world civilisation depend to a great extent on its strength, on 
the success of each country in its constructive endeavours, and on their 
purposefulness and concerted actions.” 

As opposed to the system of relations that emerged on the basis of 
bourgeois, or rather exploiter, society, a system of relations among 
states and peoples with its inequality, exploitation, coercion and diktat, 
socialism has brought to life a fundamentally new type of international 
relations that is founded on Marxist-Leninist ideology, class solidarity, 
friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance in building and safeguard¬ 
ing the new society, equality, and respect for the independence and so¬ 
vereignty of each slate. 

The process of the formation of the new type of international relations 
embraces a period that is not all that lengthy. However, from the stand¬ 
point of historic significance and of influence on the destiny o^ mankind, 
the new type of relations that have taken shape among the socialist coun¬ 
tries is equivalent to a genuine revolution in the entire system of inter¬ 
national relations, .since “history has not known such a community of 
countries in which nobody has, nor can have, special rights and privi¬ 
leges, in which international relations have really become relations bet¬ 
ween nations, in which live, fruitful tics at most diverse levels—from 
the highest Party and state leadership to work collectives—have taken 
shape and are developing. The community is multiplying the forces of 
the fraternal states in socialist construction and helping them ensure 
reliable .security for themselves.” 

The new type of rtiations among the socialist countries rests not on 
some subjective foundation, it ari.ses from the objective development 
patterns of the socialist system itself. Of course, in its steady advance, 
the sociali.st community is encountering certain difficulties that are ine¬ 
vitable in the cour.se of creating a new social system. As is well known, 
the levels of economic and political development, the historical and cul¬ 
tural traditions of the various socialist countries and the conditions which 
prevail in them are not identical. For this reason it is quite natural that 
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the formation of the new type of relations and the development of the so¬ 
cialist community is a complex process. Each major stage in the social 
development of the community advances fresh involved tasks, the accomp¬ 
lishment of which is bound up with struggle and search, with the sur¬ 
mounting of contradictions and difficulties. 

This, in turn requires, as is stressed in the draft new edition of the 
Programme, “utmost attention and all-round cooperation so that there 
be no grounds for differences which could harm common interests. Speci¬ 
al importance is attached to coordination of actions in matters of prin¬ 
ciple, comradely interest in each other’s success, strict implementation of 
commitments and a profound awareness of national and common, inter¬ 
nationalist interests in their organic relationship.” 

An inevitable pattern in the historical perspective is not only a further 
extension of the new type of international relations, but also their qualita¬ 
tive improvement, which is to he mirrored in the ever more harmonious 
combination of the international and national interests of the socialist 
countries based on the principle of .socialist internationalism, which is 
the cornerstone of the entire systen'i of relations among the socialist com¬ 
munity countries. 

The significance and role of socialist internationalism are particularly 
growing In the context of the fierce contest between the two world sys¬ 
tems, when iinperialisni is resorting to all ways and means of weakening 
the unity and cohesion of the socialist countries. However, these attempts 
will inevitably fail, encountering the community of class interests of the 
socialist countries. "What unites and forges the. socialist countries to¬ 
gether is paramount ami inmieasurably greater than what may divide 
them,” reads l!ic draft new edition of the CPSU Programme. 

The socialist community countries are countering the intrigues of the 
aggressive imperialist forces with their consistent line for easing mili¬ 
tary confrontation. Although advocating simultaneous disbanding of the 
military blocs, specilically. N/\TO and the Warsaw Treaty, or, as a first 
step, the elimination ol Iheir military urganisation.s, the socialist com¬ 
munity countries iicvcrthole.ss consider it necessary, what with the NATO 
military buildup, to enhance in every way the activity of the W'arsaw 
Treaty as an instrument of collective defence against the aggressive 
ambitions of imperialism and of joint struggle for a lasting peace and 
c.Ktended international cooperation. 

Viewdng the further deepening of socialist economic integration as 
the material basis for the cohesion of the socialist countries, the socialist 
community slates are consistently implementing a series of broad, long¬ 
term measures ainied at deepening, extending and intensifying their eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. This strengthens the technological and economic in¬ 
vulnerability of the conmiunity from hostile actions by imperialism and 
from the inlluence of economic crises and other negative processes inher¬ 
ent in capitalism. 

Tile draft new edition of the CPSU Programme provides an exhaustive 
analysis of the key issues of relations with the newly-free countries. I’ol- 
lowing Lenin’s teaching, the CPSU and the Soviet state have invariably 
viewed the national liberation .struggle of the peoples as an important 
component of the world revolutionary process. In accordance with this 
line the l.iSSR has constantly extended all manner of assistance and sup¬ 
port to peoples lighting for their liberation, the consolidation of their 
political independence and economic self-.sufliciency, and for a greater 
weight of the newly-frce states in world politics and economy. 

The historic course of events, particularly over the past quarter of a 
century, has amply proved that the growing influence of the peoples of 
the emergent countries on world developments promotes the cause of 
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pc.icc' and social progress. And all this bespeaks the fact that this trend 
will increasingly gain rnomentiini with the passage of time. 

The Soviet l.hiion is firmly and consistently steering a course for 
extended amicable tics with the ncwly-frce stales; it structures its rela¬ 
tions with them on the basis of equality and strict respect for their inde¬ 
pendence and supports their struggle against the neocolonialist policy of 
imperialism, for peace and universal security. 

It is only natural that the Soviet Union’s relations are not the same 
witli all the emergent countries. However, the centrepiece of the Soviet 
state's policy is the striving to help the peoples of these countries cast 
off forever all the shackles of dependence on imperialism, whether in the 
political, economic, scientific, technological, spiritual or any other sphere. 
The USSR supports the peace initiatives of the newly-free states and 
views them as a major force called upon to promote international peace 
and security. It is on the basis of the struggle for peace and the elimina¬ 
tion of the threat of world war that broad vi.stas are opened up for the 
development and deepening of cooperation between the socialist countries 
and the emergent states, as welt as fti the extension and deepening of 
economic, scientific and technological cooperation and in the Joint effort 
for a restructuring of international relations on an equitable democratic 
basis, for the creation of a new international economic order, and for the 
obliteration of the debt-slavery imposed by the imperialists. 

The record of the Soviet Union’s ties and cooperation with the social¬ 
ist-oriented countries has indisputably proven that the USSR has, to the 
extent possible, furnished and will continue to furnish to peoples who 
have embarked upon this road assistance in economic and cultural deve¬ 
lopment, training national personnel, boosting their defence capability 
and in other spheres. This policy of the CPSU and Soviet state is based 
on the principle of solidarity and genuine intcrnationali.sm to which the 
Party and the country have invariably been loyal, which they have been 
consistently implementing. 

Postwar development and especially present-day reality arc convinc¬ 
ing confirmation of the veracity and profound teriabUity of the conclusion 
drawn in the draft new edition of the CPSU Programme; “The interac¬ 
tion of those countries with socialist slates is vastly important for 
strengthening the independence of the peoples, improving international 
relations and safeguarding peace. 

“The alliance of the forces for social progress and national liberation 
is a guarantee of a better future for mankind." 


T he draft new edition of the CPSU Programme summarises and scien¬ 
tifically gcnerali.scs the historical e.vpericnce of the Soviet state’s rela¬ 
tions with the capitalist countries. As is known, these relations have not 
at all taken shape unequivocally throughout hi.story, reflecting two differ¬ 
ent lines in the policy of the capitalist states: on the one hand, the line of 
the most aggressive imperialist circles Intent on destroying by force 
socialism as a social sv.stem; and. on the other, the line of realistically 
minded bourgeois figures awa»-c of the fruitlessness and danger of such 
attempts. 

As to the Soviet state, it has from the outset advanced the principled 
tenet that the historical contest between the two social systems can and 
must be resolved peacefully. It has logically obtained from this tenet that 
the USSR has always considered as unacceptable in principle the 
"export” of revolution, the imposition of it on anyone from without, just 
as it considers as inadmissible any form of "export” of counter-revolu- 
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tion, which is a most flagrant encroachment on the free will of the 
peoples, on their riglil to an independent choice of a road of development. 

The objective logic of historical development urgently dictates the 
need to guide the development of relations between states with different 
social systems into the channel of peaceful competition and equitable 
cooperation. The only reasonable and realistic principle on the basis of 
which these relations should be structured is the principle of peaceful 
coexistence, which was advanced and scientifically substantiated by Lenin. 
The draft new edition of the Party Programme states: “The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union is firmly and consistently upholding the Lenin¬ 
ist principle of peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems. 
The policy of peaceful coexistence, as understood by the CPSU presup¬ 
poses: renunciation of war and the use or threat of force as a means of 
settling contentious questions, and their settlement through negotiations; 
non-intervention in internal affairs and respect for the lawful interests of 
each other, the right of the peoples to independently decide their destinies; 
strict respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of states and 
inviolability of their borders; cooperation on a basis of complete equality 
and mutual benefit; fulfilment in good faith of commitments arising from 
commonly recognised principles and norms of international law and from 
international treaties concluded.” 

The clear-cut, exhaustive exposition of the foundation on which the 
Soviet Union structures its relations with the capitalist countries is of 
great importance in terms of international politics. It rules out any 
speculations and bourgeois falsifications about the essence of peaceful 
coexistence to which various ideological and political opponents have 
frequently resorted. Contrary to the facts and to the clear-cut stand of 
the USSR as regards peaceful coexistence, this Leninist principle has 
been subjected to all sorts of attacks pursuing the aim of distorting its 
actual content and discrediting it. 

However, the.se attempts have been and will continue to be futile, for 
in our day and age there is no intelligent alternative to peaceful coexist¬ 
ence, nor can there be. The record of history over the past few decades 
has proven that precisely the ruling quarters of the capitalist countries 
have been forced to reckon with the realities of our times, they have been 
forced to accept the principle of peaceful coexistence as the foundation 
of relations between states with different .social systems. After all, it is 
a fact that tlie principle of peaceful coexistence has been recognised and 
formalised in numerous bilateral and multilateral treaties and agree¬ 
ments concluded between the capitalist and the socialist states. 

At present the focus of the problem lies not so much in the forma! 
recognition of peaceful coexistence on the part of the capitalist countries 
as in their actual observation of the tenets which obtain from this prin¬ 
ciple. And it is quite natural that the draft new edition of the Party 
Programme underscores: “The CPSU will be purposefully contributing 
to the universal assertion in international relations of the principle of 
peaceful coexistence as a commonly recognised and respected norm of 
state-to-stale relations.” 

It would be superfluous to call to mind the fact that, as the Soviet 
Communists understand it, peaceful coexistence is not at all confined to 
Illations between the great powers, specifically, between the LISSR and 
the USA. It is viewed as a universal principle designed to regulate rela¬ 
tions between states belonging to different social systems. Attempts to 
narrow its sphere of action are totally unjustifiable, inasmuch as the 
whole essence of peaceful coexistence between states with different .social 
sysstems is then emasculated. And at issue is not only the narrowing of 
the geographical framework of peaceful coexistence, but also the very 
content and totality of the provisions of principle, embraced by it. 
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The draft sets forth the fundamental stand of the USSR as regards 
the Soviet ’union's relations with the USA. It boils down to the fact that 
the Soviet Union is for normal, stable relations with the USA. proceeding 
from the belief that there exist objective prerequisite.s for establishing 
fruitful, mutually beneficial Soviet-American cooperation in various 
.‘spheres. It is assumed that these relations will be based on non-interfer- 
cncc in each other’s internal affairs and respect for each other’s inter¬ 
ests, recognition and actual implementation of the principle of equal 
security, and the establishment of the greatest possible trust on this 
basis. Socialism proves its advantage not by the force of arms but rather 
by the force of example in all spheres of social activities—by the dynamic 
development of the economy, science and culture, by improving living 
standards of the working people, by greater socialist democracy. 

As to the United States, however, the ruling quarters of that country 
arc openly staking in their foreign policy on anticommunism and anti- 
Sovietism. Today the ideology of anticommuni.sm, the ideology of “crusa¬ 
des” permeates the entire activity of the ruling circles of the I.ISA and 
NATO on the international scene, and their foreign policy decisions. 
Their policy and diplomacy are c<mditioned above all by the tasks and 
aims of ideological and psychological aggression against the sociali.st 
countries and against all the revolutionary and liberation movements. 
Uven the outcome of important bilateral meetings between the leaders 
of states, paradoxical as it may seem, they openly tie in with the stand 
of the CPSU and Soviet .state in a particular region, with the USSR’s 
solidarity with the peoples fighting for their freedom and independence 
and against the aggressive policy of the imperiali.st states. 

Clearly, such an approach to international issues, such an “ideologisa- 
tion” of policy and diplomacy cannot contribute Ui an improved interna¬ 
tional situation; on the contrary, they undermine the foundations of the 
relations that have already taken shape between the .stales of the two 
different systems. Furthermore, the ncarsiglitcd policy based on them post¬ 
pones indefinitely the solution of the key problems of the day—the curb¬ 
ing of the arms race first and foremost, and leads to the undermining 
of the contractual relations existing between countries. Indicatively, the 
degree to which the ideology of anticommuni.sm and anti-Sovietism is 
interwoven with Washington’s practical foreign policy course is parti¬ 
cularly intensified in the most crucial periods, wlien the world public 
expects responsible solutions from the leading world powers, aimed at 
normalising the international situation and eliminating the threat of 
nuclear war. 

Obviously, the bugbear of anticommunism in the hands of imperiali.st 
reactionaries is not only a weapon for instigating ideological and politic¬ 
al subversion against the socialist countries, but al.so a tool for destabi¬ 
lising the international situation, and torpedoing talks and decisions on 
the cardinal problems of war and peace. 

Tims, the practice of carrying the ideological contradictions between 
the two systems over to the sphere of interstate relations is becoming 
increasingly widespread in the policy of the US ruling quarters. Further¬ 
more, they portray ideological differences as an impediment to the devo- 
lo;)mcnt of relations b tween states with opposite social .systems. Against 
the background of the turgid statements of ,'\rnerican Administration’S 
spokesmen on a striving to reach agreement with the USSR, pronounce¬ 
ments as the one made by US State Secretary George .Shultz look stran¬ 
ge, to say the least: "So long as the Soviet system is driven by ideology 
and national ambition to seek to aggrandize its pow'cr and undermine the 
intercsis of the democracies, true iriendship and cooperation will remain 
out of reach”. In other W'ords, some “ideological disarmament” is being 
demanded of the Soviet Union, and the prospects for the development of 
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relations between the two countries is being made • dependent on this. 

The USSR proceeds from the belief that the differences in social sys¬ 
tems and ideologies is not the reason for the tense relations between 
the states of the opposing social systems. The practice of relations between 
the Soviet Union and the West European countries is indicative in this 
respect. It is with the development and deepening of relations between 
them, as is known, that detente began, which the USSR has viewed as 
a natural and necessary stage in creating an all-embracing and reliable 
security system. It has been doing all in its power to develop this process. 
Positively asse.ssing the European experience of development of mutually 
beneficial cooperation among states, which wa.s manifest, specifically, in 
the successful Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, the 
Soviet state proceeds from the belief that the potential for such coopera¬ 
tion is great and that efforts are needed to bring into play all the posi¬ 
tive factors inherent in it. There are sufficient objective possibilities for 
this; it is important only to use them to the full. The example of Europe 
can well serve to promote the strengthening of security, trust and peace¬ 
ful cooperation worldwide. 

The prospects for such cooperation arc truly limitless: here are pro¬ 
blems of strengthening security in various parts of the globe, the deve¬ 
lopment of cultural cooperation, the tackling of the global problems that 
have arisen before mankind, and much else. 

The draft new edition of the CPSU Programme gives priority to the 
problems connected with the cessation of the arms race and with disarma¬ 
ment, and the ensuring of international peace and security. It reaffirms 
the stand of the Soviet Union, which views general and compleic disarma¬ 
ment under strict, all-cmbraci:ig international control as a vital historic 
task. The USSR's approach to this problem exhibits profound realism, a 
genuinely constructive spirit, and concreteness. 

The draft sets forth an all-cncornpassing platform of struggle to curb 
the arms race, wdiich sums up the principled proposals this country has 
been advancing in the international arena for many years now. The Soviet 
Communists will consistently work toward: 

a limitalion and narrowing of the sphere of military preparations, 
especially those connected with mass destruction weapons. Above all, 
outer space should be fully excluded from this sphere so that it might 
not become an arena of military rivalry and a .source of death and dest¬ 
ruction. Outer space should bo explored and developed only for peace¬ 
ful purposes, for the advance of science and industry, in accordance 
with the needs of all peoples. The USSR is in favour of collective efforts 
to rc.solve this problem and will take an effective part in such international 
cooperation. The .Soviet Union will also advocate the adoption of measur¬ 
es to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons and to create zones free of 
these weapons and other mass destruction devices; 

stei)s leading to a complete elimination of nuclear weapons and includ¬ 
ing the cessation of tests and the production of all types of them, a com¬ 
mitment on the part of all nuclear powers not to be the first to u.sc nuclear 
wcapon.s, and the fieezi»ig, reduction and destruction of all arsenals of 
them; 

the cessation of the production and ike elimination of other types of 
,mass destruction weapons, including chemical weapons, and the prohibi¬ 
tion of the creation of new types of such weapons; 

a reduction of the armed forces of states, above all, of the forces of 
the Security Council permanent members and states connected with them 
by military agreements, a limitation on coriventiona! armaments and an 
end to the creation of new types of them which arc approximate to ma.ss 
destruction weapons in their destructive power, and a reduction in states’ 
military expenditure; 
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a troop and armament freeze and reduction in the most explosive parts 
of the globe, dismantling of military bases on foreign territories, and the 
adoption of measures to build mutual confidence and reduce the risk of 
an outbreak of armed conflicts, including those resulting from an ac¬ 
cident, 

The essence of the Soviet stand on disarmament issues is crystal clear 
in the draft new edition of the Party Programme; "The CPSU solemnly 
declares: there are no weapons that the Soviet Union would not be pre¬ 
pared to limit or ban on a reciprocal basis and with effective verification.” 


T he drafts of the new edition of the CPSU Programme, of the changes 
in the Party Rules, and of the Guidelines for the Economic and Social 
Development of the USSR for 1986-1990, and for the Period up to 2000, 
which are being discussed by the Party and the people, are documents 
of intransient importance. They not only summarise the path traversed 
by the Soviet people but also map out the momentous plans for the acce¬ 
lerated socio-economic, political and cultural development of Soviet 
society and for its perfecting and gradual transition to communism. 

It should be stressed first and foremost that their being placed on the 
agenda became possible as a result of the USSR’s successes scored in the 
building of a new society. Without the mighty economic potential, without 
the present development level of the country’s productive forces and pro¬ 
duction relations it would be impossible seriously to consider reaching 
the socio-economic frontiers mapped out in the Party documents. 

The economic development plans of the first socialist country have al¬ 
ways drawn the attention of the world public at large, and its economic 
successes have invariably been of great significance internationally. 
However, the tasks and plans of socio-economic development contained 
in the documents prepared for the 27th CPSU Congress are literally as¬ 
tounding in their scope. Their implementation will raise the country to 
a new qualitative level and considerably augment the economic potential 
of the world socialist community. Suffice it to say that in the next 15 
years the country plans to create an economic potential equal in its scope 
io that amassed over ail the previous years of Soviet government, to dou¬ 
ble (he volume of industrial production. All this will greatly enhance the 
UvSSR’s impact on other countries and peoples and will help strengthen 
the defence might of the Soviet state, bridle the instigators of nuclear 
war and enhance the efficacy of the Leninist policy of peace and inter¬ 
national cooperation. 

If one looks back on the time passed from the publication of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto, the first programme document of the Communists, to the 
CPSU Programme (a new edition), the natural onward march of man¬ 
kind along the road of social progress and the establishment of the noble 
ideas of socialism and communism on our planet appear in all its magni¬ 
tude. Paraphrasing Karl Marx’ words, one has every reason to say that 
socialism plays the role of a powerful locomotive of history and that there 
are no forces in the world which can slop its movement. This conclusion 
is borne out by every line of the new draft edition of the Programme. 

The Soviet socialist state has always carried aloft the banner of' 
peace and friendship among peoples. "A world without wars, without 
weapons- -is the ideal of socialism”. In its pre-Congress documents the 
CPSU reaffirms that it will continue to be faithful to this Leninist banner. 


“HUMAN RICHTS” IN THE US STNATECY 
UF SOCIAL REVENGE 


V. BOLSHAKOV 


S oviet leaders and the resolutions of the Plenary Meetings of the CPSLI 
Central Committee repeatedly staled that imperialism, Tvhich is to blame 
for the tense and dangerous international situation, has sharply stepped 
up its subversive activity against the socialist stales in the political, eco¬ 
nomic, ideological and military fields. 

"Wo can all see that a very dangerous turn has occurred in the policy 
of the major capitalist powers," Mikhail Gorbachev said in his report to 
the October 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee. “The 
course of the times, the practical actions of imperialism, especially US im¬ 
perialism, ever more clearly elucidate the essence of this policy, which is 
one of social revenge on the basis of achieving military superiority over 
socialism, one of suppression of the progressive and liberation movements, 
and maintenance of international tensions at such a level as would Jii.stify 
the creation of ever new types of mass-de.struction w'eapons and militarisa¬ 
tion of space." 

The ideological struggle of the two systems is an inalienable part of 
the historic confrontation of socialism and imperialism, which is mani¬ 
fest, to quote Lenin, in the form of either “peaceful” or “non-peaceful 
struggle”.' 

In the ideological field, imperialism, of course, uses peaceful forms of 
struggle, that is, the competition of ideas and social practices. But as it 
does not stand to gain in that competition it pins its main hopes on the 
highly aggressive forms of ideological struggle, such as ideological sub¬ 
version. The latter is carried out within the framework of “p.sychological 
warfare” against the socialist states, which was “legalised” by the US 
Congress way back in 1948. ^ Though the US “legalised” “psychological 
war”, it in fact runs counter to the UN Charter, international law, Soviet- 
American accords, the main principles of the Helsinki Final Act and even 
laws of the USA itself.'' 

Directive 68 of the US National Security Council endorsed by Presi¬ 
dent Harry Truman on September 30, 1950, viewed a "psychological w'iir” 
as an organic part of preparations for an armed conflict with the USSR 
and other socialist countries. It formulated the aim of building up positi¬ 
ve and timely measures to carry out operations through secret means in 
the sphere of economic, political and psychological war with the aim of 
causing and-supporting disturbances and uprisings in the select strategi¬ 
cally important satellite countries.^ Analysis of postwar developments in 
socialist countries (in the German Democratic Republic in 1953, Poland 
and Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia in 1968 and Poland in 1980-1985) 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, Progress Publishers Moscow, UH)4, p. 295. 

* See Congressional Record, I'cb. 17, 1972, pp. 2055-2056. 

“ See 18 united States Code, § 958-960. 

* See N. Yakovlev, The CIA vs. the USSR, Moscow, 1983, pp. 62-63 (in Russian). 
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demonstr^ates that the aforementioned directive with slight modifications 
is in force to this day. 

The present US Administration declared through one of its leading 
ideologists. Frank Shakespeare that an ordinary “psychological .war” is 
no longer enough and that the USA needs a “psychopoiitical war”, whose 
aim is to cause constant disturbances and unrest in the USSR and the 
countries of Kastern Europe.® In other words, both the “pre-emptive nuc¬ 
lear strike” concept and that of “destabilising the Communist regimes” 
have one and the same aim of eliminating the socialist system in the 
USSR and the other sociali.st countries and restoring capitalism there. 

The interrelationship of “psychological war” of imperialism with its 
military doctrine became clearly manifest already in the last years of 
Carter’s presidency and found concrete expression in the early 1980s when 
the current US President proclaimed a “crusade” against communism, 
sharply enhanced the aggressiveness of US foreign policy and deployed 
new US first-strike nuclear missiles in some West liuropcan countries. 

The "crusade” proclaimed by Washington envisages “global opposi¬ 
tion” to and confrontation with the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries rather than competition of ideas and social practices. The stra¬ 
tegists of anticommunism are aware that capitalism can hardly count on 
triumph in this field. For this reason they intend to exhaust the .socialist 
countries by whipping up the arms race, economic, technoiogical and "psy¬ 
chological” wars, political pressure, espionage and patent military black¬ 
mail. It is precisely in this context that we should view the acts of “psy¬ 
chological war” waged against the USSR and the other socialist states 
by imperialist reaction under the disguise of the sacrilegious slogan of 
“struggle for democracy and human rights”. 

It is therefore beyond doubt that the “march of freedom and democra¬ 
cy” proclaimed by Washington was nothing but a hopeless attempt by 
imperialism to snatch the historic initiative away from .socialism, to ham¬ 
per its growing innuence and authority in the world, to denigrate and 
discredit its real accomplishments, including in the field of democracy, 
and to contrast the bourgeois concept of the rights and freedoms of the 
individual with the concept of genuine right's and freedoms of citizens 
evolved by the fourider.s of Marxism-Leninism, 


S truggle for democracy, human rights and freedoms is an indispensable 
part of any socialist revolution, hence the close attention paid to it by 
the founders of Marxism-Leninism. Analysing the bourgeois concept of 
human rights and freedoms in “The Holy Family or Critique of Critical 
Criticisin’’ (18-18;, Marx and Engels wrote that those “rights" were for¬ 
mulated to suit the propertied classes because they did not free m:in from 
property but “procure for him freedom of property": did not free him from 
the filth of gain, hut rather “give him freedom of gainful occupation", turn¬ 
ing him, with all his independence formally proclaimed by the bourgeois 
constitutions, into "the slave of labour for gain and of his own as well 
as other men’s seijisjt need”. 

Already at that time AAarx and Engels pointed to the limited nature 
of bourgeois democracy, which is designed above all to ensure the invio¬ 
lability of the system of exploitation of man by man. If only for this 
reason bourgeois democracy, even though it "was progressive compared 
with medievalism” ^ as Lenin wrote, proved ‘ inadequate” in the period of 
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the industrial revolution and incapable of ensuring genuine equality or 
fully realising even the docked civil rights and freedoms proclaimed by 
the bourgeois constitutions. 

Without the socialist restructuring of society, Lenin pointed out, “there 
can be no question of genuine freedom for the individual— and not for 
the property-owner —of real equality, in the social and political sense, 
between man and man—ond not the humbug of equality between those 
who possess property and those who do not, between the well-fed and the 
hungry, between the exploiters and the exploited”.® It is only under so¬ 
cialism that, according to him, the working people “can display their 
abilities, develop the capacities, and reveal tho.se lalants, so abundant 
among the people whom capitalism crushed, suppres.sed and strangled in 
thousands and millions”.® 

The practice of existing socialism in the USSR and the fraternal socia¬ 
list countries has more than once confirmed Lenin’s prophetic words. 
Nevertheless in the past few years the issue of “human rights” became 
the pet subject of bourgeois propaganda, which it is trying hard to use 
hoping to emerge victorious in the competition with .socialism. 

In full agreement wnth the rules of black propaganda, which form the 
cornerstone of a “psychological war”, the ideologist.s of anticommunism 
seek to discredit existing socialism and sociali.st democracy by using com¬ 
monly recognised social and legal terms and concepts though with a quite 
different meaning. To begin with, they uphold precisely those “rights and 
freedoms” that are unacceptable for the socialist stale due to the causes 
mentioned by Marx and Lngels, as they uphold the "freedom of property". 
Second, they are trying to impose upon us the concept of the individual 
realising his rights and freedoms even to the detriment of the interests of 
entire society, which is likewise unacceptable for existing .socialism and 
its idea of civil rights and freedoms that form a dialectic unity with the 
citizen’s duties to .society. Third, they conceal the fact that the USA and 
some other bourgeois-democratic stales either lake no part whatsoever in 
the fundamental international covenants and conventions protecting 
human rights or have not as yet ratified them. They bypass in silence the 
fad that the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries have not only 
ratified them but even introduced the guarantees for implementing them 
in their legislation and constitutions. 

The advocates of “Western democracy” just as carefully conceal their 
own considerable violations of human rights that are protected by the 
aforementioned covenants and conventions. I'or example, according to the 
official data, the USA had, as of .lime 1985, 8.5 million jobless, 6.5 million 
people working short hours and 1.2 million unemployed with expired term 
of getting unemployment benefits not registered anywhere at all. As is 
.seen, the real figure of fully or partially unemployed in the USA amounted 
to 16.2 million people. According to the .selfsame official data, the number 
of the Americans living below the “poverty line” in October 1985 exceeded 
32 million (40 million, according to other data). The Department of Labor 
estimated that 80 million Americans live on earnings characterised as 
“below the sufficient level”, with 20 million of them suffering from hunger 
and malnutrition. More than three million Americans are homeless. Klhnic 
minorities arc in a special plight. From 60 to 70 per cent of the Black 
youth arc unemployed, 40 per cent of the Blacks under 17 are illiterate, 
42 per cent of the Black families live below the “poverty line”. 

Naturally enough, it is preci.sely this section of the country’s popula¬ 
tion that has the biggc.st percentage of those who are considered the 
“rebels” by bourgeois justice and are ruthlessly treated with the help 
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of the entire state repressive apparatus. Former US representative at the 
United Nations Andrew Young said in his interview to Le Matin in July 
1978'° that among the hundreds and even thousands of political priso¬ 
ners in the USA the number of Black women and men was seven and ele¬ 
ven times that of white women and men. These “statistics” are just as 
bad for the Mexicans. Puerto Ricans and Indians. 

The situation in many other countries of the “free world” is no better. 
By late 1985, the army of the unemployed in Western Europe exceeded 
16.1 million people. In general one out of five citizens of the capitalist 
world is suffering from growing poverty, malnutrition and remains illi¬ 
terate. Two thousand million people have no access to clean sources of 
water, the circumstance which kills about ten million people, primarily 
children, a year. Two hundred-fifty million live in slums. 

Forty per cent of the able-bodied population of the developing coun¬ 
tries are either jobless or working short hours. Africa alone has 18 mil¬ 
lion unemployed and 70 million “partially employed”. 

The shameful cases brought to court in the past few years on the ob¬ 
viously trumped up charges against the Indian leader L. Peltier, civil 
rights champion J. Harris and peace champions in the USA, torturing 
of “suspected” British servicemen in Cyprus and Palestinians in Israel’s 
prisons show the true worth of the rights and freedoms in the West so 
advertised by bourgeois propaganda. 

The entire history of the preparations by the imperiali.st ruling elite 
for the propaganda campaign in “protection of human rights” allegedly 
violated in the socialist countries, the campaign that was officially pro¬ 
claimed by President James Carter in 1977, proves that it was a matter 
of large-scale and long-range subversive operations within the framework 
of “psychological war” against existing socialism. 

Already in the period from 1972 to 1976 the opponents of detente 
sought to block in the US Congress a number of agreements concluded 
between the USSR and the USA, making their ratification dependent on 
“the readiness of the USSR to observe human rights”. The world press 
rioted at the time that the highly reactionary groupings within the US 
ruling elite tried to use detente that was gaining strength in relations bet¬ 
ween the two states in order to step up “psychological war” against the 
.socialist countries and to undermine the socialist community from within. 

It is common knowledge that the Conference on Security and Coopera¬ 
tion in Europe that took place in those years saw the sharpest debates 
and disagreement in evolving its Final Act over the so-called third ba.sket, 
that is, the section dealing w'ith humanitarian problems. Using the slogan 
of the “protection of human rights” as a smokescreen, the Western states 
insisted on their own interpretation of the concept of the rights and free¬ 
doms of the individual in a bid to use international cooperation in the 
humanitarian and other fields to export bourgeois ideology to the socialist 
countries, to effect uncontrolled emigration and re-emigration, to legalise 
and stimulate the antisocialist elements inside tho.se countries. 


T he stake of the rabid US reactionaries on stepping up “psychological 
war” against the socialisi countries in the conditions of detente was 
explained by certain foreign policy and inner political reasons that atte¬ 
sted to the further weakening of the global positions of imperialism, first 
and foremost US imperialism. After the debacle of the US aggression in 
Vietnam and the Watergate scandal the US bourgeois ideologists looked 
for opportunities to restore among the Americans the lost faith in the in- 


Lc Matin. July 12, 1978. 
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stitutes of the bourgeois state, its ideology and system of values to launch 
a counteroffensive against existing socialism as an ideology and social 
practices and to regain in this way the positions lost in the competition 
with the forces of peace and social progress. It was with these aims in 
view that the propaganda campaign “in protection of human rights” was 
planned to be used. 

Its scope was specified in a number of works published in the late 
1960s and the early 1970s by Zbigniew Brzczinski and other anticonimu 
nist political scientists. In 1969, a collection Das 198. Jahrzehnt. Eine 
Team-Prognose fur 1970 his 1980'’^' written by a group of American and 
We.stern politologists and futurologists w.is published in Hamburg. The 
methods of destabilising the socialist system in the USSR and other so¬ 
cialist countries expounded in that collection formed a methodological 
groudwork of sorts for the future campaign for “human rights protection”. 
The Hudson Institute of the USA, the Council on Foreign Relations and 
the Trilateral Commission also took part in its preparations. 

Three years later an international conference of Sovietologists was 
convened in Jerusalem, where the main slogans of the “human rights" 
campaign were formulated. The conferees paid special attention to efforts 
to see uncontrolled emigration of Jews, Germans, Ukrainians and citizens 
of the Baltic republics from the USSR. In the early 1970s the Sovicto'logi- 
cal centres in the leading capitalist countries markedly boosted their stu¬ 
dies in the realm of “human rights”. In 1975, Amnesty International, an 
organisation connected with the CIA, published its first report on the 
problem. Closer coordination was effected in this sort of activity by the 
propaganda services of the USA and other N/\TO countries as well as 
Australia and Israel. 

In the period from 1972 to 1976, the US Congress held a series of 
hearings on the “persecutions of dissidents" and “human rights activists” 
in the socialist countries. In 1974, Congress adopted the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment to the trade reform bill of 1973, discriminatory towards the 
socialist countries. Since the early 1970s under the prctc.xt of “protecting 
human rights” US secret services intensified their activity to penetrate 
the socialist countries, to implant their agents there, to mount a "psycho¬ 
logical war” in radio broadcasting, to put out massive editions of anti- 
Soviet and anticommunist literature and to bring it to the socialist coun¬ 
tries. 

Attempts were made to unite the small dissident groups in the USSR 
and the other socialist countries under the CIA aegis with the aim of orga¬ 
nising opposition to the system existing in these countries, legalising that 
opposition and encouraging it towards open political struggle within the 
framework of “the free play of political forces”, towards a seizure of po¬ 
wer in individual socialist countries, and restoring the capitalist system 
there. It was at that time that micro quasi-public organisations to "pro¬ 
tect human rights" appeared in the USSR and other socialist countries, 
among them the so-called Moscow' Human Rights Committee, which was 
organised by physicist V. Chalidze, who subsequently emigrated to the 
West, and which included Solzhenitsin, Sakharov and others. The Evange¬ 
list Baptist Council of Relatives and the Soviet branch of Amnesty Inter¬ 
national were formed later on, etc. 

In 1975, the CIA convened a conference of dissidents from the socialist 
countries in Geneva, recommending that they conduct subversive acti¬ 
vity inside their countries under the slogan of “protecting human rights” 
and monitor compliance with the Helsinki accords. The Genera “con- 

" Z. Brzezinski, Alternative to Partition. For a Broader Conception of America’s Role 
in Europe, New York, 1965; Das 198. Jahrzehnt. Eine Team-Prognose fur 1970 tis 1980, 
Hamburg, 1969; Diseni in the USSR; Policy, Ideology and People, Ed. by R. Tekes, 
New York, 1975. 
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ferencc” was followed by the foundation of the Moscow, Ukrainian, Lithua* 
nian, Georgian and Armenian groups to monitor compliance with the Hel¬ 
sinki accords in the USSR, the “Christian committee of the defence of the 
rights of the believers in the USSR”, “the working group to investigate 
abuses of psychiatry for political purposes”, “the association of free trade 
unions” and the “adventist group of legal struggle”. 

In 1977 ail attempt was made to unite all those and other groups under 
Sakharov. A. Shcharansky’s trial in Moscow in 1978 showed, that Shcha- 
ransky, who was Academician Sakharov’s secretary and a US secret agent, 
was among other things, involved in the latter project. During the same 
year dissident groups from Poland (above all the KOS-KOR groups) and 
from Czechoslovakia (the Chartcr-77 group) tried to get into the USSR 
as tourists and to discuss their joint actions with Sakharov and also the 
problem of setting up some “coordination group” to guide dissident acti¬ 
vity in the socialist countries. All that activity was patently subversive 
by nature and was directed by Western secret services and the Israeli intel¬ 
ligence. 

Underground “groups to monitor compliance with the Helsinki ac¬ 
cords” were also formed in other .socialist countries, e. g. “the w'orkers’ 
defence committee” in Poland, the Charler-77 group in Czechoslovakia, 
etc. These and similar groups provided the bulk of slanderous material 
for all sorts of "hearings” in the US Congress and other bourgeois par¬ 
liaments on the “suppression of civil rights and freedoms” in the socia¬ 
list countrie.s. A direct contact between the corresponding Western organi¬ 
sations and Shcharansky’s group and Sakharov took place in 1974 when 
the Jackson-Vanik Amendment to the bill on trade with the USSR was in 
the making. 

In 1976 Prof. F. Barghoorn, Department of State adviser on Soviet 
a flairs, published in the USA a book. Detente and the Democratic Move¬ 
ment in the USSR, in which he gave recommendations to render support 
to the dissidents through Western parliaments and political parties and 
also with the help of organisations of the type of Amnesty International, 
the International Human Rights League and lho.se groups and associations 
that have special concern for the emigration of Jew's and other ethnic mi¬ 
norities and al.so other aspects of ethnic and religious rights and free¬ 
doms. To provide the “human rights" campaign with an infrastructure, 
in accordance with Presidential Directive No. 28 of 1977, the USA effected 
the reorganisation of the Department of State, the CIA and the apparatus 
of foreign policy propaganda. 

By whipping up hysteria in the USA and the re.st of the capitali.st 
world over the imaginary “violations of human rights” in the socialist 
countries, the US strategists of “psychological wuir” were preparing 
Western public opinion for the return of the cold war and another round 
of the arms race. 


As is known, the reactionary groupings of US monopoly capital deemed 
“Democrat James Carter to be insufficiently “strong President” and 
forced him to give w'ay to a more “reliable” representative of the conser¬ 
vative wing of thfe US bourgeoisie in the White House. The policy pursued 


For information on Shcharansky’s trial and the activity of some dLsaident groups 
see V. Bolshakov, Business on Human Rights, Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 1983, pp. 102-111 
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by the current President in the field x)T niiman rights took shape under 
the influence of both the liberal and the patently conservative wing of the 
Republican,Party. The liberals and the politicians within the US ruling 
elite close to them, who shaped Carter’s policy, insisted on the further 
use of the policy of “protecting human rights” for two main purposes, 
namely, to interfere in the domestic affairs of the socialist countries and 
to “let off steam” of protest against the reactionary dictatorship in the 
countries that arc US allies by staging a show of their “liberalisation”. The 
conservatives had nothing against the former but radically opposed the 
latter. 

Addressing the subcommittee on human rights and international orga¬ 
nisations of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives on July 14, 1981, Walter Stocssel Jr., US Deputy Secretary of 
State, as it were, summed up the consensus eventually reached between 
the liberals and the conservatives on the issue of human rights policy, 
lie said that the protection and encouragement of human rights was a 
foreign policy principle of US Administration. That principle determined 
the fundamental purposes and also shaped the content of US interna¬ 
tional relations. He also linked human rights policy with the strengthen¬ 
ing of the US military might, stressing that the two formed a “tandem". 

At the same time, he pointed out that the US Administration would he 
guided by “effective pragmatism” in its approach to the problem of how 
one stale or another guarantees human rights and would not “embarrass” 
the dictators by openly condemning them, should they overdo it a bit. 
Nevertheless the USA would continue to use all means to condemn “the 
human rights violations” in the socialist countries. 

The documents adopted by the Republican Administration, in particu¬ 
lar Directive No. 75 of the National Security Council of 1983, show that 
tile “psychological war” against the socialist countries and above all the 
USSR was aimed at destabilising e.xisting communist regimes and that 
it was declared necessary to support openly the dissident groups and to 
bring them to power. Let it be recalled in this connection that, addres¬ 
sing British Parliament in June 1982, the US President said that the 
USA should take steps to assi.st democracy campaigns [in the sociali.st 
countries— V. B.]. In his view the USA and its allies should work within 
the framework of this campaign to build in the socialist countries, includ¬ 
ing the Soviet Union, an “infrastructure of democracy", which implies 
the organi.sation of the "free press”, “free trade unions” and political par¬ 
ties of the Western type.This goal of the Admini.stration’s policy was 
also connected with attempts to “maintain the status quo" in the world 
by suppressing the national liberation movements under the pretext cf 
"fighting terrorism'’. The second term of office of. the present Administra¬ 
tion is characterised by an even closer link between the US policy of state 
terrorism (which is in fact a product of its campaign against “interna¬ 
tional terrorism”) and its “human rights” campaign. 

The Administration set forth the slogans of “Peace with Freedom” and 
“Promotion of Democracy” notorious ever since the time of President 
Woodrow Wilson. With respect to the socialist countries, that campaign 
is in fact a repetition of the John Foster Dulles strategy of “rolling com¬ 
munism back” with the aim of restoring capitalism primarily in the coun¬ 
tries of Eastern Europe and now also in the countries of socialist orien¬ 
tation. Certain recent publications demonstrate that in relation to the 
socialist countries hopes are pinned on the “Polish scenario” which was 


Sec Official Text No. 49, American Embassy, Moscow, USSR, July 20, 1981. 

See Los Angeles Times, March 16, 1983. 
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recognised by the US secret services the most promising in carrying 
through subversive activities against them. 

In his State 6l the Union Address to Congress made in February 1985 
Ronald Reagan unambiguously declared: “We cannot... be passive when 
freedom is under siege. We must stand by all our democratic allies.” '* 
It follows from this that Washington and its allies are planning to inter¬ 
fere actively in the socialist countries’ affairs and to support openly the 
antisocialist forces on an even bigger scale. 

With this aim in view of late, they undertook to modernise radio 
transmitters of the subversive radio stations of the Voice of America, 
Radio Liberty and Radio Free Europe. A programme of direct broadcast¬ 
ing to the socialist countries from American TV satellites has also been 
worked out. It is planned to e.xlend the mass-scale delivery of subversive 
literature to those countries, as has been envisioned in particular by the 
Programme of Democracy and Public Diplomacy. Apart from these “offi¬ 
cial channels”, those of the CIA have also been brought into play. For 
example, the People’s Labour Union (PLU) is carrying out Operation 
Strela (Arrow) to send anti-Soviet leaflets by post to the USSR. The 
ideological indoctrination of citizens of the socialist countries going ab¬ 
road is also envisaged within the framework of this programme. 


I n the past few years the CIA effects the practical guidance of the anti¬ 
socialist forces in the West, adhering to Prof. Barghoorn’s methods by 
giving both political and financial backing to its agents in the socialist 
countries. Pseudointcrnatioiial structures have been .set up to support the 
so-called "human rights champions”. Among them is the “interparliamen¬ 
tary group for human rights”, which ensures support for dissidents at the 
level of parliaments and political parties. The year of 1984 saw the foun¬ 
dation of the Resistance International with former Soviet citizen Vladi¬ 
mir Bukovsky at its head. Western secret services are assigned special 
role in maintaining constant contacts with the underground antisocialist 
forces, coordinating their activities and subsidising them. All the US em¬ 
bassies and some embassies of other NATO countries In the socialist sta¬ 
tes have special departments staffed with professional intelligence officers 
to mainlain contacts with the dissidents and to monitor the “observance 
of human rights”. 

The final aim of similar illegal activities by the Western ruling elite 
is to Icffalise the underground as legal opposition. Demands to legalise 
the anti-Soviet underground, to release all sorts of detained law'breakers, 
as a rule, referred to as the “prisoners of conscience” and to introduce 
freedom of emigration arc invariably used by Western politicians and 
statesmen to bring pressure to bear on Soviet representatives in the course 
of negotiations. Talks with the USSR on the problems of disararnament, 
trade, tourism, cultural and scientific exchanges are made dependent on 
the Soviet compliance with thCvse demands. 

It looks as if the present US Administration is not going to renounce 
similar “demands” in the future. This is borne out by its programme docu¬ 
ments of both the first and the second term in office. Long-term US policy 
in the field of human rights up to the year 2000 was characterised in a 
clear-cut form by the then US Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, Elliott Abrams, who said that any poli- 


See R. Pipes, U.S.-Soviei Relations in the Era of Detente, Boulder, 1981; Z. Brze- 
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cy in llie field of human rights cannot be serious unless it is based on 
anticommunism. In fact it amounts to the “strategy of social revenge’’, 
which is referred to as the Reagan doctrine and presupposes active inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the socialist and some developing countries, with 
the aim of changing the system e.xisting in them. 

The guidelines of the Reagan doctrine with respect to ideological 
struggle and concrete imperialist actions to counter the forces of socialism 
were formulated in the report The Future of American Foreign Policy: 
New Realities and New Ways of Thinking'*' made by the US Secretary of 
State George Shultz on January 31, 1985, to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It is clear from this report that: 

Wilh respect to the Soviet Union, the USA will pursue the tactics of 
“eroding the Communist conviction” through ideological subversion, en¬ 
couragement of the dissident groupings and attempting to unite and 
legalise them without going as far as direct confrontation with the USSR. 
lV<//j respect to the F.asl European socialist countries, it is envisaged acti¬ 
vely to put into life the “Polish scenario” with the final aim of recarving 
the political map of Inirope and restoring capitalism in the socialist coun¬ 
tries. 

U itli respect to Cuba, the socialist states of Southeast Asia, the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Afghanistan and other countries of socialist orientation, 
the USA is to carry on “p.sychological war” and the policy of financing 
and supporting the counter-revolutionary emigre organisations and armed 
sallies by the counter-revolutionaries with the aim of creating for them 
internal bases for the onslaught against the lawful governments. Opera¬ 
tions according to the “Grenada scenario” are quite po.ssible in particular 
with respect to Nicaragua and other countries of socialist orientation. 

The liSA will actively enli.st the help of its allies—South Africa and 
Israel- -in opposing the countries of socialist orientation in .Africa and 
Asia and resort to the “collective defence” method in particular through 
the OAS in Latin America. The USA and its allies intend to camouflage 
tlicir policy of slate terrori.sm with references to the “moral duty of the 
USA”, its desire to “protect democracy and human rights”, to “fight terro¬ 
rism” and so on. These aims govern not only the actions of the foreign 
policy propaganda apparatus of the USA, other NATO countries and 
their allies but also their military-strategic doctrines and military activi¬ 
ty on the whole. 

Nevirthcless, thcie is no getting away from the facts. And no matter 
what tricks official bourgeois propaganda and the mass media resort to, 
they find it ever more difficult to ignore the socialist countries’ impressive 
accomplishmei’ts in all realms of life and at the same time to cover up 
the systematic violation of the basic human ‘rights and freedoms in the 
leading capitalist countries and akso the savage, barbarian suppression 
of human rights and freedoms in countries such as Haiti, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Chile, Pakistan, South Korea, Israel and South Africa. 


It is therefore clear that when former President Carter advised his suc- 
* ccssor in a Newsweek interview to “carry aloft” the “banner of struggle 
for human rights” he meant the selfsame threadbare banner of anticom¬ 
munism with the help of which the USA and its allies want to cloak both 
their own crimes in the field of basic human rights and freedoms and 
those perpetrated by their stooges. The hypocrisy of the American “human 


'** Ojficial Text No. 10. American IZtnbassy, Moscow. USSR, F-cb. T, 1985. “Tlit t'uture 
of AnK-rican Foreign Policy; New IK-alitics and News Ways of Thinking", by G. Shultz, 
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rights champions" is truly amazing. On the one hand, they continue ac¬ 
cusing the USSR and other sociali.st states of violating human rights and 
in particular of not "complying with the Helsinki accords”. And, on the 
other, they urge that the ideals of democracy American style should be 
actively instilled wherever possible, including with fire and sword. 

The Washitiffion Post wrote that a .senior official of the Department 
of Stale went so far in justifying Ituit son r)f appeals as to claim that the 
USA had the right to dictate other countries what governments they were 
to have. The Department of Slate, acj-ordiiig to the newspaper, proceeded 
from the principle that certain rights are more essential in nature than 
the right of the countries to the uou-in'.eri'ereuce in their domestic affairs. 
The propaganda slogan of the White lloii^i "IN'ace with Treedom’’ in fact 
calls for an open export of coimter-ievolution. 

In a way this, too, is a recognition of the utter b.-mkruptcy of the lead¬ 
ing imperialist pow-er’s policy in ensuring the rights and freedoms of both 
the individual and those of entire nations, including the fundamental 
right to life. Humankind sees again and again for itself that the bourgeoi¬ 
sie has long discarded the banner of human rights and freedoms. Tlii.'- is 
the banner of socialism, of the struggle waged by the ('ommunist and 
Workers* Parties and of the national liberation movement. It is only un¬ 
der this banner that all the people can attain true equality. 



TWO APPROACHES 

TOWARDS AN INFORMATION POLICY 

S. LOSEV 


I ti the modern world one can observe two distinct approaches to the 
important task of daily supplying the public with socially significant 
information, including facts and events as well as diverse commentary 
and reports which reflect the demands of propaganda and comitcr- 
propaganda. 

The mass media in the socialist community see their first task as 
being, as Lenin pointed out, to preserve and strengthen “the enormous 
confidence we enjoyed and now enjoy among the masses of the people.” ' 
On the other hand, Lenin’s characterisation of the “bourgeois press in all 
llicse free democratic countries and republics”, ^ nine-tenths of which 
deceive the working people, remains valid to this day. 

These class-political criteria enable one better to realise the tendency 
of recent decades where, through the efforts of imperialist circles, the “in¬ 
formation explosion” taking place in the world has been increasingly 
countered with the “misinformation explosion”. Two stages can be .sche¬ 
matically shown, through which “information imperialism” has gone 
carrying out its “explosive” operation. First it decided that the people 
of the developed capitalist countries should be deprived of objective, 
truthful information on cardinal questions of war and peace, of peace¬ 
ful coexistence between the two systems, of the struggle of the peoples 
for their national liberation and social emancipation and for the streng¬ 
thening of independence and the right to freely determine their path 
of social and economic development. And now the reactionary circles 
of imperialism, led by the USA, have intensified their attempts, with the 
help of information propaganda, to force their ideas on all the peoples 
of the world, figuring that in that way they can obtain an ideological 
smokescreen for their militarist foreign policy course and at the same 
time discredit the peaceable foreign policy of the USSR and other social¬ 
ist .states. 

However, the unseemly aims and methods of “information imperialism” 
have boorneranged. Instead of tearing down trust in the words and deeds 
of the socialist countries, the Western mass media, especially American, 
bogged down in a quagmire of misinformation and blatant lies, are 
themselves having to deal with a growing credibility crisis, which even 
the American ideologues have also had to admit. In the last 15 years 
Washington has undertaken feverish efforts to overcome this credibility 
crisis in- the state- and privately-owned, monopolised mass media. 
However, all possible restructuring of information policy and machinery, 
and the numerous manoeuvres and contrivances, testify only to the 
superficiality of the continued efforts to polish up its strategy of replacing 
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the ideological struggle with “psychological warfare”, its plans to obtain 
superiority in all aspects of dissemination of information and ideas. 

In this situation the bosses of the propaganda business in the West, 
operating both concordantly and separately, openly and secretly, strive to 
impose a “war of nerves” on the mass media in socialist countries, draw¬ 
ing them into endless polemics on topics they deem “advantageous” and, 
in that way try to divert world public attention away from the new 
constructive foreign policy initiailves of the Soviet Union, away from the 
momentous constructive plans projected by the USSR, which are reflected 
in the draft of the new edition of the Programme of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, in the draft Guidelines for the Economic and Social 
Development of the USSR for 1986-1990, and for the Period up to 2000. 

Delivering a decisive rebuff to the “psychological attacks” and the 
attempts to draw them into the “war of nerves”, the mass media of the 
socialist countries continue with calmness and dignity the cause entrusted 
to them, contributing to the accomplishment of national and international 
tasks being tackled by their people. 


SERVING PEACE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

I n the draft of the new edition of the CPSU Prograuune, submitted cur¬ 
rently for discussion by the whole people, propagandists ami workers 
of the Soviet ma.ss media are drawing new creative inspiration 
for selflessly serving the noble ideals of soeiali.sin and communism. Tfiis 
document specifically states; "The muss media and propaffanda bodies 
are playing a growing role in society’s life. The CPSU will insist tliat 
they thoroughly analyse dome.stic and international affairs, and economic 
and social phenomena, extend active support to everything that is new 
and advanced, raise pressing issues of concern to the people and suggest 
ways of solving them. The press, television and radio networks are lo 
convince the people with a politically cogent, purposeful, profound, 
prompt, informative, clear and intelligible news coverage and commentary. 
The Party will continue giving the press and all other news and 
propaganda bodies ready help and support in their work.” 

The important ta.sks whicli the Communist Party sets before the .Soviet 
mass media and propaganda demand from S(‘viet journalists improvement 
of all forms and methods of their work—their deeper awareness of the 
important role of the press, TV and radio in the psychological reshaping 
of public consciousness in the spirit of life’s new demands, of the Party's 
course lo speed up the socio-economic development of tlie country on flit 
basis of .scientific and technological progress, of the major contribution to 
a correct shaping of public opinion and its impact on practical matters. 

The CPSU has always devoted great attention to the mass media, 
constantly guiding their work. A large contingent of TASS personnel 
acclaimed the message of greetings from the CPSU Central Committee 
in connection with the 60th Anniversary of the central information organ 
of the Soviet state. In it confidence was expressed that “all information 
and propaganda work of TASS W'ill be geared to the major tasks of our 
day—the acceleration of the country's socio-economic development, tlie 
consolidation of all-rnunh cooperation among the socialist community 
countries, mobilisation of peace and progressive forces for the struggle 
against the threat of nuclear war.” * 

During the jubilee days we gratefully recalled predecessors of TASS, 
which were the Petrograd relegraph Agency from December 1917 and the 
Russian Telegraph Agency (ROSTA) froni September 1918 
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The formation of ROSTA took place under the direct guidance of 
Lenin. He attentively watched over the Agency’s work, gave concrete 
directions on the circulation of materials. Concern for the Agency was 
combined with high exactingness, with intolerance towards omissions. 

In their work, TASS personnel are always guided by Lenin’s words, 
written as early as 1905: “We must make it the constant job of publicists 
to write the history of the present day, and to try to write it in such a 
way that our chronicles will give the greatest possible help... to write it in 
such a way as to promote the .spread of the movement, the conscious 
selection of the means, ways, and methods of struggle that, with the 
least expenditure of effort, will yield the most substantial and permanent 
results”. ® 

As to the growing participation of TASS in “our chronicles”, the fol¬ 
lowing figures could be noted. Whereas five to six years ago TASS proces¬ 
sed 1,000 million words of information a year, the figure is now 50 per 
cent higher: and photo coverage increased by a corresponding amount. 

The Agency daily prepares and transmits 300 to 320 home and foreign 
reports for 4,000 Soviet newspapers and the State Committee for TV and 
Radio. In addition, there is a large flow of information transmitted^abroad 
over TASS’s channels in eight languages. Subscribing to TASS are over 
flOO foreign information agencies, ministries of information, editorial 
boards of newspapers and magazines, TV and radio companies, diplomatic 
and trade missions from 115 countries. 

TASS widely covers Soviet dome.stic affairs. Fine traditions which 
were e.slablishcd in the prewar years, when information on the economy’s 
industrialisation and collectivisation and on the glorious deeds of the 
Stakhanovitc heros of the first five-year plan periods were relayed to 
newspapers, are preserved even now. And they arc not only preserved, they 
arc multiplying. 

The efforts of Soviet Journalists, as of ail people in the USSR, are 
directed towards securing peaceful conditions, which are e.ssential to 
carrying out the bold plans to speed up the social and economic develop¬ 
ment of Soviet society. 

At the same time, the Soviet mass media are taking into account the 
growing aggressiveness of imperialist propaganda against the USSR and 
other countries of the socialist community, expose the attempts to di.stort 
the essence of the CPSU’s and the Soviet government's foreign and 
domestic policy; they strive to vividly and convincingly reveal the. peace¬ 
ful, humane essence of the drafts of the new edition of the CPSU’s 
Programme and the Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development 
of the USSR for 1986-1990, and for the Period up to 2000, show the 
constantly developing democratism of Soviet society, the actual exercising 
of Soviet citizens’ rights enshrined in the Constitution and the unity of 
the Party and the people. 

Soviet journalists carry on this struggle for noble aims in clo.se co¬ 
operation with journalists of the fraternal socialist countries. 

COOPERATION OF THE FRATERNAL AGENCIES 

Amidst the rapid development of public life and the growing role of 
expeditious information, the close cooperation among journalists from 
the fraternal socialist countries and their ever .stronger tics with workers 
of the mass media from a number of socialism-oriented developing 
countries, take on more and more meaning. This was vividly demonstrat¬ 
ed by the regular meeting (October 1985, Varna) of chiefs of information 
agencies and press agencies of these countries. In attendance were: of- 

5 V. I. Lenin, Collided Works. Vnl. 8. 1962, p. 104. 
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ficials from the agencies of the People’s Republic of Angola (ANGOP), 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan (Bakhtar), the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria (BTA and the Solia-Press Agency), the Hungarian People’s 
Republic (MTl, Budapest), the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (VNA), the 
German Democratic Republic (ADN, Panorama DDR), the People’s 
Republic of Kampuchea (SPK), the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (KSNA), the Republic of Cuba (Prensa Latina. AIN), the Lao 
People’s Democratic Republic (KPL), the People’s Republic of Mozambi¬ 
que (AIM), the Mongolian People’s Republic (Montsamc), the Republic 
of Nicaragua (ANN), the Polish People’s Republic (PAP, CAP, PAI), the 
Socialist Republic of Romania (Agerpress), the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (TASS, APN), and the. Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 
(CTK, Orbis). 

The meeting was devoted to coordinating the activities of agencies in 
the light of currently heightening demands springing from the complicat¬ 
ed international situation. 

As is emphasised in the final protocol of the meeting, in the face of 
growing aggressiveness of imperialism it is essential in the future to 
cover the continuing consolidation of unity and cohesion of the Warsaw 
Treaty member states’ actions and the efforts undertaken by the USSR 
and the other fraternal countries towards curbing the arms race, prevent¬ 
ing the militarisation of outer space and forestalling nuclear war. 

Of great importance in this connection arc the new Soviet foreign 
policy initiatives vigorously supported by the Warsaw Treaty states in 
their statement For Elimination of the Nuclear Threat and a Change for 
the Better in European and World Affairs, which was adopted at the me¬ 
eting of the Political Consultative Committee, held in Sofia on October 
22 to 23, 1985. These proposals show' reasonably, convincingly and on the 
basis of facts, the firm, consistent policy of peace and peaceful coexistence 
pursued by the socialist community, the growing role of Europe in 
improving the international situation, the importance of the struggle 
against militarisation of political consciousness, for ensuring East-West 
political dialogue. 

Of particular importance is the upholding of principles of proletarian 
Internationalism, the unveiling of subversive actions of the imperialist 
forces and international reaction which are unceasing in their attempts 
to cause a split in the socialist community through the so-called 
differentiated approach to individual socialist countries. 

The vigorous and uncompromising struggle against the champions of 
“human rights’’ American-style is one of the main tasks of the informa¬ 
tion propaganda activities of the fraternal agencies. Now through 
Washington’s efforts the campaign in “defence of human rights”, which 
was begun in the late 1970s by James Carter, is being revived in the 
West. 

As Janiisz Roszkowski, EdItor-in-Chief of the Polish Press Agency 
(PA’P) noted in his address to the meeting in Varna, the propagandists 
in the West do not hesitate to raise "arguments” against the socialist 
system based on fabricated information and lies; insignificant facts are 
blown up to unprecedented proportions. One of the tasks of such prattle 
is to divert the atteidion of people living in capitalist countries away 
from the monstrous violations of human rights in their own society. 

T.akc for example the strike of the British miners, this major social 
conllict, against the background of the struggle for the right to work. 
Last September the British trade unions announced that during the 
miners’ strike 9,000 persons were arrested, 7,000 w'ere injured and 
t)9 people are still in pri.son for participating in the strikes. All of these 
people, victims of an exploitive system, for some reason, however, arc 
not calk'd political prisoners. 
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And then there is the massive violation of fundamental human rijilits 
in the United States. In 1984, in the USA 665,000 people were arrested 
for disturbing public order, and a significant part of them were accused 
of participating in demonstrations. 

Or take the "civilised” barbarism of Philadelphia’s authorities, who 
last summer boinbcb out an entire city block in a Black residential 
neighbourhood, where around 200 years ago the much-praised US Constitu¬ 
tion was passed. It seems that the current mass terror, spearheaded 
against the Black population and other national minorities is no better 
than the rampage of official coercion when opponents of racism were 
lynched, when the police set their dogs on them, when such abominable 
murders were committed like the assassination of Nobel Peace Prize 
Winner. Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. Then there was the physical 
removal in the 1960s of two Kennedys, President and Senator, which is 
an indelible disgrace of imperialist America and serves as a symbolic 
warning to politicians (people without rights and the poor know this all 
li)o well), that bloody terror is part and juircel of tlii' arsenal of 
reactionary monopoly circles of "free and democratic” America. 

The imperialist ideologists themselves arc aware very well of the 
hypocrisy characterising both the domestic, and international asjiecls of 
Washington’s "human rights” subversion. They, undoubtedly, are, terrified 
(jf having the “democratic” mask camouflaging their capitalist arbitrary 
rule ripped olT. exposing human tragedies which are possible only in 
!)ourgeois society, and arrousing justified anger in the world public over 
ihc systiin devoid of rights. Western propaganda tries to block out 
information from foreign audiences on the socialist viewpoint on human 
rights problems, and, especially, try to hide the fact that the "human 
iactor” and a genuine concern for the individual and hi.'- or her rights 
underlie all actions taken by the fraternal parties in their domestic 
policies. 

The enemies of s(.'ci.alism and progress have no aversion to carrying 
out ilirect subversive activities against the information agencies, which do 
not suit them, at the same time hypocritically ranting about "freedom of 
information”, the "free flow of infijrmation”, and so on. 

The staff of the Polish press agency in marking the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of their organisation, recalled how the fraternal agencies 
came to their aid when, in the first half of the 1980s. at the height of the 
brazen attacks by reaction and imperialism on people's Poland, the West 
attempted to organise an information blockade against that country. At 
one time correspondents of P.AP in the USA anti some other capitalist 
countries were simply "cut off” from the outside world. The p(»wcr to their 
teletype machines and telephones was shut off. The Ty\SS press offices 
eaiiK* to the rescue. The flow of information from the Polish correspon¬ 
dents travelled to Warsaw via Moscow. Correspondents from othf'r 
socialist countries also came to their aid. The blockade failed. 

Today, the fraternal agencies of the socialist countries continue expos¬ 
ing in detail the US policy of state-sponsored terrorism and the dirty 
provocations of the CIA and NATO secret services, which unleashed the 
.slanderous campaign of the “Bulgarian connection” in the attempted as¬ 
sassination .of the Pope. This flagrant anti-Bulgarian, anti-socialist 
provocation is an integral part of imperialist subversion against existing 
socialism. 

The fraternal agencies support the striving of the developing countries 
for the establishment of a new international economic and information 
order on a just and democratic basis, back their statements criticising 
“information imperialism”, “cultural” and other aspects of neocolonialism. 
This support helps create information agencies in developing countries, 
and disseminate their reports to other regions. 
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THE OPPONENTS OF A NEW INFORMATION POLICY 

The tasks of developing and improving information circulation world¬ 
wide were the subject of a lengthy and heated discussion in the Interna¬ 
tional Commission for the Study of Communication Problems established 
by IJNIlSCO. Five years have elapsed since the Commission, headed by 
the International Lenin Prize and Nobel Peace I^rize Winner, Sean 
MacBride, published its final report. Among other things it contained the 
following recommendations; 

“Tlic strengthening of peace, international security and cooperation 
and the lessening of international tensions—are the common concern of 
all nations. The mass media can make a substantial contribution towards 
achieving these goals. The Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
on Disarmament called for increased efforts by the mass media to mobilise 
public opinion in favour of disarmament and ot ending the arms race. 
This Declaration, together with the UNESCO Declaration on Fundament¬ 
al Principles Concerning the Contribution of the Mass Media to 
Strengthening Peace and International Understanding, to the Promotion 
of Human Rights and to Countering Racialism, Apartlieid and Incitement 
to War should be the foundation of a new information policy devoted to 
strengthening international mutual understanding [My italics—S. L.]. 

“We recommend; 

..."the national communication policies should... seek to create a climate 
of mutual understanding and peaceful coe.xislence among nations. 
Countries should... make the fullest contribution towards peace and 
international cooperation and to refrain from advocating national, racial 
or religious hatred, and incitement to discrimination, hostility, violence 
or war.” ® 

Both before and after the adoption of these recommendations, the mass 
media of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries strives, and will 
continue to strive for the realisation of the above-mentioned aims. The 
USSR is convinced that the “freedom” of chauvinistic, racist propaganda, 
which promotes violence and supports aggression, runs counter to the 
mo.st important human right of all—the right to life. In the USSR war 
propaganda in any form is prohibited by the Constitution. 

. Yet the Western powers, especially the USA, in reality ignore the 
tenents and conclusions of the MacBride Commission report, its call for 
a new information policy. As far as the USA is concerned, this was clearly 
evidenced in the decision taken recently by the current Administration, 
and supported by the biggest monopolies of the press, radio and televi¬ 
sion. to withdraw from UNESCO. This brazen step, which was dictated by 
a reluctance to follow the opinion held by the majority of UNESCO 
members on information issues, was, on the one hand, recognition of'the 
collapse of Washington's imperial claims to domination in the sphere of 
information, and, on the other, a challenge to the entire world community. 
But why, one would ask, do the prominent representatives of the Western 
press who signed the MacBride Commission report remain calm when 
their colleagues are violating humane principles, and arc openly rousing 
hatred between peoples, and without a twinge of conscience propagate 
military preparations and deceive the peoples? 

Incidentally, these questions arc on the same plane of confrontation 
betw'een the forces ol peace and those of war, which prompted Maxim 
Gorky, in the period between the two world wars, to e.xclaim; “Whose 
side are you on, men of culture?!” 

Today the voices of a few honest, objective Western media people are 

* Suu The Internatinnal Commission jor the Sludy of Communication Problems, Final 
Koport, UNESCO, 198U. 
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drowned out in the anti-communist, militaristic cacophony that fills tlie 
pages of magazines and newspapers, radio and television programmes. 
Nonetheless, Washington is obviously worried over the changes of late in 
public opinion in the West. So far, just like the initial cracking of ice 
prior to the ice drifting these changes have not yet taken on a qualitative 
character and at times even are not apparent from the outside. But these 
changes are undoubtedly occurring. 

The Vienna Conference of the Socialist International endonsed the Ap¬ 
peal that was drawn up by the Socialist International Bureau, which 
contains a call for immediate action to halt the nuclear arms race and 
avert the militarisation of outer space. The great significance of the Soviet 
Union’s important initiatives is noted in the Appeal. 

The recent Soviet proposals also exerted a palpable impact on the 
West European governments, which prompt the USA to reach concrete 
accords with the USSR in order to decrease the danger of a nuclear war. 
It is significant that even the c.\traordinary Session of the NATO Council 
in Brussels indirectly mirrored the West European.s’ dissatisfaction with 
the US delegation’s stand as the Soviet-American meeting in Geneva 
drew near. 

Even a number of Western observers formed the opinion that 
Washington clearly would like to replace the businesslike attitude preced¬ 
ing the Geneva Conference with the w'hipping up of “psychological 
warfare” against the .socialist community and stepped up attempts to 
di.stort the Soviet Union’s position and to instill doubts as to the since¬ 
rity of the USSR’s proposals and intentions. 

On the eve of the Geneva Conference, the US Administration was 
increasingly relining the manoeuvres of its gigantic propaganda machinery 
with the aim of using the very preparations for the Conference for divert¬ 
ing public attention away from the danger of a confrontation course, from 
the acceleration of military preparations by the United States and its 
allies. 

That which w'as undertaken all this autumn by the US propaganda 
apparatus, in accordance with the altitude of US and all Western ina.ss 
media, was an upshot of the general strategic line of the most reactionary 
circles of US imperialism in the “war for people’s hearts and minds”. US 
attitude towards information, candidly slates Joseph Sisco, former Under 
Secretary of State, “w^as more often than not a complement to our policy... 
and certainly not an impediment”. ^ 

The current US Administration has broken all national records for 
manipulating the mass media. Steven Hess, a senior staffer of the 
Washington-based Brookings Institution, carried out an interesting experi¬ 
ment. Since September 1981 he worked for a few months in the press 
departments of the White House, the Department of State, the Pentagon 
and other federal agencies as an “inside observer”. In his words, he 
listened to press department personnel’s telephone calls and attended 
working meetings, press conferences and briefings. Hess summarised his 
findings in his book,®, in which he states that in almost all official infor¬ 
mation-propaganda subdivisions “ties" with the “free press” arc viewed 
unequivocally: it is “directed” and “manipulated” in order to gain 
“control” over it. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the While House is try¬ 
ing to establish strict censorship, close the channels of objective informa¬ 
tion and subordinate its dissemination. “From the moment it took the of¬ 
fice”, writes The New York Times correspondent Anthony l.cw-is, “the 
Reagan Administration has carried on a determined campaign to deny 

' U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 7, 1985, p. 42. 

• S. Hess, The Government Press Connection, Washington, 1984. 
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the public [real] information about the workings of government. Reagan 
people... want secrecy, and they are ingenious and relentless in working 
for it.”® Presidential Executive Order 12356 significantly expanded the 
powers and opportunities of federal agencies to keep their information sec¬ 
ret. On the pretext of “preventing damage to national security” the Admi- 
ni.stration can stop or considerably limit discussion in the press on any 
aspect of its policy, by prohibiting or postponing the publication of critical 
articles by former high-ranking government officials. 

However, the main purpose of the White House propaganda services 
and of the other sections of the Administration is to give clear-cut thrust 
to campaigns hostile to socialism. The President himself, the Defense 
Secretary and other top Administration officials systematically launch 
anti-Soviet campaigns in a bid to fully take advantage of US television, 
first and foremost. 

One object of special pride for USfA Director Charles Wick is the 
Worldnct TV satellite system, w'liich possesses subsystems in Western 
Europe. Asia and Africa, in the Middle and Near East, and in South and 
Cenral America. In the summer of 1985 Wick solemnly declared that the 
u.se of the new satellites with a reinforced signal system will allow in 
the near future reception of broadcasts not only by US Embassies, but 
also by audiences in Western and even Eastern Europe, without the use 
of complicated aerial equipment. In perspective he also foresees broadcast¬ 
ing to the western regions of the Soviet Union. 

The present Secretary of Slate also has hopes set on direct TV 
broadcasting from the satellites. How realistic these claims are, time will 
tell. But it is clear that the Worldnct system will become a great aid in 
coordinating all anti-socialist propaganda of the West, within the frame- 
w'ork of a “crusade”. And tliis is no accident. The structure of the 
monopolised mass media in the USA today is such that television, thanks 
to the fact that it is controlled by a handful of concerns, is the most ag¬ 
gressive exponent of the interests of the military-industrial complex. In 
Washington, television is view'ed as the most effective w'eapon for influenc¬ 
ing the masses in the “great war of words”, w'hich, as Time magazine 
leads us to understand, makes up the essence of Washington’s “public 
diplomacy”. 

At a joint press conference given by Mikhail Gorbachev and Francois 
Mitterrand in Paris, the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Commit¬ 
tee stressed: “W'e, perhaps, know' better than olhers, or at least no w'orse 
than the Americans, what aw'aits the w'orld if the arms race does not end 
now. 

“World tensions being what they are, if a new stage of the arms race 
connected with outer space were to begin, I don’t know if we could then 
carry on negotiations. How would we approach them? Everyone must 
understand this. Incidentally, the press should also rise up to a level 
of understanding the seriousness of the moment in present-day interna¬ 
tional affairs. You journalists are serving not only your editors and those 
who finance your publications. You should serve the people, first and 
foremost. The general requirement, as w'e in the Soviet Union understand 
it. as we feel it, consists of the need to stop and give serious thought to 
w'hcre we are, ana begin to act, taking concrete steps.” 

The journalists who are taking part in a “crusade” against communism, 
veiled in the vague term “public diplomacy” ought to ponder over this 
appeal to reason, to a sense of responsibility for the fate of civilisation. 

(Continued on page 50) 


* The New York Times, .Sept. 12, 1983. 
»• Fravda, Oct. 5. 1985. 



THE MAIN POTENTIAL OF PEACE 

|THE RESULTS OF THE MEETING OF THE POLITICAL CONSULTATIVE 
COMMIHEE OF THE WARSAW TREATY MEMBER STATES} 


Yu. MIKHAILOV, 


E liminating the threat of world war, attaining universal security and 
disarmament, steadily extending and deepening cooperation between 
the USSR and the fraternal socialist countries, and extensively promo¬ 
ting the consolidation and progress of the world socialist system are the 
paramount foreign policy goals of the CPSU. The organic connection bet¬ 
ween these areas of the Party’s international activities is obvious. The so¬ 
cialist community is today the main potential of peace, the most authori¬ 
tative force without which not a single issue of world politics can he re¬ 
solved, the chief impediment to the imperialist policy of aggression and 
oppression of peoples, and a champion of equitable international coope¬ 
ration. The prospects for the elimination of the threat of nuclear war, the 
ensuring of a lasting peace on Earth, and the development of multifarious, 
mutually beneficial cooperation between all countries and peoples depend 
on the economic and defence might of the fraternal socialist states, on 
their unity and cohesion first and foremost. 

The all-round strengthening of friendship and the development and 
improvement of the Soviet Union’s ties with the other socialist community 
countries are a subject of particular concern for the CPSU and a priority 
in its international policy. Amid.st the growing war threat and the inten¬ 
sified imperialist pressure, a special role belongs to the Warsaw Treaty 
as an instrument of collective defence of the fraternal socialist states 
against the aggressive ambitions of imperialism, and of their joint strug¬ 
gle for a lasting peace and international security. 

The 20th meeting of the Political Consultative Committee of the War¬ 
saw Treaty Member Stales held in Sofia on October 22-23, 1985, was devo¬ 
ted to the crucial tasks of struggle for peace, the elimination of the nuc¬ 
lear threat and a turn for the better in Europe and the rest of the world, 
the prevention of the militarisation of outer space and the cessation of 
the arms race, the nuclear arms race above all, the struggle for disarma¬ 
ment. and turning interstate relations back to the course of equitable, 
mutually beneficial cooperation on the basis of peaceful coexistence. Ine 
participants in the meeting exchanged view's on topical issues of coopera¬ 
tion among the Warsaw Treaty member countries and stressed the impor¬ 
tance of joint actions in steering a course for a drastic improvement of 
international relations, the further consolidation of unity and cohesion 
among the .allied countries and a reliable safeguarding of their security. 


T he PCC meeting was held in a year when the peoples of the entire 
world celebrated the 40th anniversary of the defeat of Nazi Germany 
and militarist Japan. Widely marking this date, the globe’s progressive 
public did more than reflect on the past and pay tribute to the memory 
of the victims of the most destructive war in history. Recalling the hi.sto- 
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rical lessons of the past war, the main one of which is that war must be 
fought against before it has a chance to break out, the peoples celebrated 
the jubilee amidst the mobilisation and cohesion of all the peace forces 
for the struggle to prevent a third, this time nuclear, world war, for the 
cessation of the arms race, and greater vigilance as regards the intrigues 
of the imperialist circles that are hatching plans to establish world domi¬ 
nation. 

The record of history also teaches that effective cooperation among sta¬ 
tes, including those with different social systems, is imperative and pos¬ 
sible in the struggle against aggression and war. For this reason the 
Warsaw Treaty member states have appealed to the governments and 
peoples of all countries to unite in the fight against the threat of universal 
annihilation overhanging mankind and to resolve all international contro¬ 
versies and problems, even the thorniest and most complex, at the nego¬ 
tiating table, with due regard for the legitimate interests of the sides. 
This appeal is backed up by a wide-scale programme of specific, realistic 
and constructive proposals and initiatives, the implementation of which 
would spell a dramatic turn for the better in the world situation. 

The leaders of the Warsaw Treaty member states have proceeded 
from the fact that international tensions of late have sharply intensified. 
The arms race, the nuclear arms race included, continues to spiral. Parti¬ 
cular alarm is evoked by the US Adinini.stration’s.plans to carry this race 
to outer space, which would lead to tlie destabilisation of the entire stra¬ 
tegic situation and would create a new source of a mortal threat for man¬ 
kind. 

A perilous situation has taken shape on the F.uropean continent as a 
result of the emplacement of American medium-range missiles there. Plans 
are being hatched to deploy in Western Europe a new, particularly barba¬ 
rous type of US chemical weapons, binary weapons. The policy of impe¬ 
rialist interference in the affairs of sovereign states aimed against the 
.striving of peoples for free, independent development, for social progress 
continues. 

Failing to reckon with the lessons of history, the most reactionary circ¬ 
les of imperialism, American imperialism first and foremost/are in effect 
attempting to launch a frontal assault on .sociali.sm. Engaging in wishful 
thinking, they imagine that a favourable moment has come for taking 
social revenge on the basis of attaining military superiority over the so¬ 
cialist countries. It is with this aim in view that they are working to dis¬ 
mantle the machinery of detente and cooperation between states with 
different social systems set up in the 1970s, and international tensions and 
a war hy.steria within the imperialist states arc being whipped up. 

As a result, today’s world has reached the point beyond which develop¬ 
ments can get out of control. This barrier can be overcome only b> ta¬ 
king the most responsible and urgent decisions to curb the arms race and 
to prevent a sliding down to a new world war. 

Having exhibited a high degree of responsibility for the destinies of 
their peoples and of humanity as a whole, the leaders of the Warsaw Trea¬ 
ty member states have stated their readiness to adopt such decisions and 
have pointed out workable ways of emerging from the vicious circle of 
the arms race and the policy of confrontation. They believe that there 
still remains the possibility for a return to detente and to its spread to 
e.ll spheres of interstate relations, and for a turn to reliable security and 
cooperation. 

To utilise this possibility it is imperative to put an end to power poli¬ 
tics and confrontation, demonstrate mutual restraint, strictly observe ge¬ 
nerally accepted norms of international relations, and, mainly, to work 
for progress in the central area of the struggle for a lasting peace—to 
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halt the arms race, and prevent its spread to outer space, and proceed to 
a decisive reduction in armaments, nuclear above all. 

A special role in this sense could be played by success at tlie Soviet- 
Amcrican space and nuclear arms talks. In this connection the partici¬ 
pants in the meetinf? stated their support for the constructive stand of 
the USSR at these talks, specifically, its proposal on a complete ban on 
attack space weapons and a radical—50-pcr cent—reduction in the nuc¬ 
lear armaments of the USSR and the USA capable of reaching each 
other’s territory. 

Today, when the US Administration has done its all to evade a clear- 
cut definition of its stand as regards the aims and the content of the sum¬ 
mit talks with the Soviet Union, the crystal clear exposition by the War- 
.saw Treaty member slates of their approach to the Geneva meeting has 
been of great importance. According to the participants in the Sofia fo¬ 
rum, this meeting should promote an easing of dangerous world tensions, 
a reduced military threat, and the reaching of mutually acceptable solu¬ 
tions aimed at halting the arms race and effecting real progress low'ards 
disarmament. 


T he participants in the meeting gave priority to the situation in ILurope. 

And it is not only the fact that gathered in Sofia were the leaders of 
the Kuropcan socialist states. The barometre of international political 
life in Europe is largely determined by the slate of the political atmos¬ 
phere in the world as a whole. After all, it is on the continent that the two 
main Jiiilitary-political groupings—the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and 
N;\TO—face each other, it is on European .soil that tremendous amounts 
of weapons, nuclear included, are concentrated. For this re.a.son a lowering 
of the level of military confrontation in Europe would be a vital contribu¬ 
tion to the effort to eliminate the nuclear threat. It is with due regard for 
this fact that the allied socialist .states spoke out above all for an end to 
the (leployment of nuclear w'eapons in Europe and for the complete remo¬ 
val of tactical as well as medium-range nuclear w'capons from the conti- 
netil. 

Ample proof of the readiness of the fraternal socialist states to re.sol- 
ve in practice the problem of nuclear disarmament in Europe are the uni¬ 
lateral actions taken by the Soviet Union in this sphere, which were sup¬ 
ported in Sofia—the moratorium on the deployment of its medium-range 
mi.ssiles in Europe, and al.so the Soviet side’s withdrawal from standby 
alert of the SS-20 missiles additionally deployed by the USSR in its 
European zone as a countermeasure to the installation of American me¬ 
dium-range missiles in Europe. Another manifestation of goodwill by the 
Warsaw Treaty states is their very approach to the solution of this prob¬ 
lem, in accordance with which an agreement on a mutual reduction in 
medium-range nuclear weapons in Europe could be attained separately, 
not directly bound up with the problem of space and strategic woapor.>. 

All this definitely facilitates the search for an accord; however, the 
appropriate efforts not only of the Warsaw Treaty stales, but of all the 
N.ATO countries and all the European countries are necessary if it is to 
be reached. The leaders of the allied socialist countries again pointed to 
the responsibility for the future of European and world peace, which rests 
with the states on whose territory medium-range nuclear missiles arc 
being deployed or are planned to be deployed. 

The Sofia meeting supported the initiative to set up nuclear-free zones 
in various parts of Europe, as well as a nuclear-free corridor along the 
line dividing the NATO and Warsaw Treaty countries in Central Europe. 
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A better situation in Europe and beyond and a return to detente would 
be furthered by the conclusion of a treaty between the Warsaw Treaty 
and NATO countries on the mutual renunciation of the use of armed for¬ 
ce and on the maintenance of relations of peace, the non-incrcase and 
and reduction of their military expenditure, and the removal of chemical 
weapons from Europe. Some time ago the Warsaw Treaty states proposed 
to the NATO countries to hold direct talks on these issues. In Sofia they 
called to mind the fact that these proposals hold true today. 

The attainment of an accord at the Vienna talks on a mutual reduction 
of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe, and also the elabora¬ 
tion at the Stockholm Conference of substantial complementary political 
and military confidence- and security-building measures in Europe would 
be an important contribution to the effort to stabilise interstate relations 
on the European continent and create an atmosphere of trust. 

The participants in the meeting made a point of noting the negative— 
from the standpoint of the interests of the European peoples, peaceful 
coexistence and mutual understanding—role which is played by the 
appeals being heard from time to time for a re-examination of the terri¬ 
torial and political realities in present-day Europe, and the invigoration of 
revanchi.st forces in a number of Wc.st European countries, the FR(j abo¬ 
ve all. Respect for the present European borders and the socio-political 
systems of the states on the continent is a prerequisite for a normal situa¬ 
tion in Europe. And any attempts to recarve these borders, to interfere in 
the internal affairs of sovereign slates with the aim of changing their so¬ 
cial system constitute a threat to peace and security in Europe and run 
counter to detente and cooperation on the continent, to the treaties and 
agreements signed in the 1970s, and to the Helsinki Final Act. In this 
connection the meeting at Sofia underscored once again the need for the 
consistent implementation of the basic j)rinciples and provisions of the 
Final Act by all the countries that signed it. This document has stood the 
test of time and remains a long-term programme for European coopera¬ 
tion. 


T he cessation of the arms race, above all in nuclear weapons, and the 
going over to disarmament arc a mandatory condition if the nuclear 
threat is to be removed and a turn made for the belter in European and 
woiid affairs. For this rea.son it is only natural that this issue was 
highlighted at the meeting of the Political Consultative Committee. 

In the opinion of the participants, a major practical contribution to its 
resolution would be the imiilementation by the USSR and the USA even 
before the elaboration of an agreement on the whole gamut of the Geneva 
agenda concerning nuclear and space weapons, of such measures as the 
suspension of all operations on the development, testing and deplyoment 
ol attack space weapons, including antisatcllitc weapons; a freeze on the 
already existing nuclear weapons at the current quantitative levels with 
maximum limitation of their modernisation and with a simultaneous ces¬ 
sation of the development, testing and deployment of new types of such 
weapons; and a halt to the deployment of medium-range missiles in 
Europe. 

The cessation of all nuclear explosions is an effective brake on the 
nuclear arms race. A fine example in this regard has been set by the So¬ 
viet Union, which has unilaterally declared a moratorium on such explo¬ 
sions. It should be followed by the other nuclear powers, the USA first 
and foremost. 

An important role in the removal of the nuclear threat could also be 
played by such a measure as the adoption by the Soviet Union and the 
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United States of a mutual pledge not to emplace any nuclear weapons on 
the territories of states where such weapons do not exist, not to stockpile 
nuclear weapons and not to replace them with new weapons in countries 
where they have already been deployed. A refusal by all the nuclear po¬ 
wers to initiate a nuclear exchange would also go far in easing interna¬ 
tional tensions. The Soviet Union, as is well known, has assumed such a 
commitment. Lastly, the inadmissibility of the further spread of nuclear 
weapons in any form is of great importance. It is the belief of the PCC 
participants that states which do not possess nuclear weapons and do not 
have them on their territories have every right to reliable international le¬ 
gal guarantees that such weapons will not be used against them. 

However, the problem of reducing the war threat is not confined to 
measures in the sphere of space and nuclear arinaiiients. Technological 
development in our day makes it possible to create types of conventional 
weapons which in terms of their destructive capacities are comparable to 
nias.s destruction weapons. In this connection the meeting spoke out 
against the development and production of such weaponry. The Warsaw 
Treaty states also spoke out in favour of a complete ban on chemical wea¬ 
pons and the elimination of their stockpiles, for the limitation and reduc¬ 
tion of conventional weapons both globally and regionally, and for the 
curbing of the arms race in the .seas and oceans. The socialist states rep¬ 
resented at the Warsaw Treaty PCC meeting stated anew that there is no 
type of weapons which they are not prepared to limit, reduce, remove from 
their arsenals or destroy forever on a mutual basis, with the principle of 
equality and equal .security being ob.scrved. 

A now important Warsaw Treaty initiative was the proposal to freeze , 
the numerical .strength of the armed forces of the USSR and the USA as 
of January 1, 1986, including personnel stationed outside their national 
territories. The invariable stand of the .socialist community states regar¬ 
ding the need to dismantle foreign military ba.ses and withdraw forces 
from foreign territories w'as confirmed as well. 

The sides participating in the meeting were of the opinion that a mu- 
liial non-increa.se in the military budgets of the USSR and the USA, be¬ 
ginning with the 1986 fiscal year, would be an effective measure in limi¬ 
ting the arms race. 

Advocating effective discussion of those aspects of arms limitation and 
disarmament which have not been covered at the talks at present, the 
Warsaw Treaty member states expres.sed readine.ss to continue considering 
all constructive initiatives in this sphere mo.st carefully. 


A longside the cessation of the arms race and disarmament, the elimina¬ 
tion of the existing hotbeds of tension and the prevention of new ones 
in particular parts of the globe are a prerequisite for detente and an im¬ 
provement in the world situation. 

The leaders of the War.saw Treaty states came out against the impe¬ 
rialist power politics and interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries, which spawns conflict silnations. They stated their readiness 
to work with ail intere.stcd countiies for a settlement of existing conllicts 
and controversies through peaceful means, on the basis of re.spect for the 
right of each people to self-determination. 

The Warsaw Treaty member states voiced support for the struggle 
being waged by the Latin American peoples for their independent deve¬ 
lopment and social progress, condemned the aggressive actions of the 
USA against Nicaragua, and the US threat po.sed to .socialist Cuba. They 
advocated an all-embracing, just and lasting settlement in the Middle 
East, the resolution of Lebanon’s Internal problems, the cessation of the 
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Iran-Iraq .war and the stabilisation of the situation in the Persian Gulf, 
and the preservation of Cyprus as an independent, united, territorially 
integral and non-aligned state. The participants in the Sofia forurn sup¬ 
ported the efforts for a political settlement of the problems being dis¬ 
cussed at the talks between Afghanistan and Pakistan, and also the 
efforts and initiatives of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea to 
strengthen peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula and to 
effect a peaceful, democratic unification of Korea. The allied socialist sta¬ 
tes attach particular importance to the strengthening of peace and coope¬ 
ration in Asia and the Pacific, a political settlement of Southeast Asian 
problems, and the turning of the Indian Ocean area into a zone of peace. 
They acclaim the efforts being taken by the South Pacific states to create 
a nuclear-free zone there. 

The policy of apartheid and imperialist interference in the affairs of 
southern Africa were denounced at Sofia, support was also voiced for the 
struggle of the Namibian people, and the need to grant independence 
to Namibia without delay was underscored. 

The growing role of the non-aligned movement was noted at the 
meeting and a readiness was expressed to go on actively cooperating 
with the non-aligned countries in the struggle for peace, against neocolo¬ 
nialism, and for independence and social progress. 

The meeting came out for the normalisation of international economic 
relations, the establishment of a new international economic order, against 
any impediments and discriminatory measures in this sphere, and for a 
just settlement of the foreign debt problem. 

The continued worsening of such global problems as economic back¬ 
wardness, hunger, poverty, disease and illiteracy over vast parts of the 
globe, the shortage of energy, raw materials and food resources can beco¬ 
me a potential source of a growth in international tensions and fresh con¬ 
flicts. A considerable contribution to the solution of these problems could 
be.made by the cessation of the arms race and the channeling of the funds 
thus saved to meet the economic and social needs of the developing count¬ 
ries. 

The achievements of modern science and technology open up broad 
vistas in this respect. An important condition for the effective realisation 
of these possibilities is the pooling of efforts worldwide to solve global 
problems. In the current situation it is especially important to subordinate 
international scientific and technological cooperation exclusively to pea¬ 
ceful purposes and to impart a global character to it. The participants in 
the meeting stated the readiness of their countries to take an active part 
in the elaboration and implementation of an integral programme of scien¬ 
tific and technological cooperation geared to accomplishing worldwide 
tasks. 

At the meeting of the Political Consultative Committee there was an 
exchange of views on topical i.ssues of cooperation among the Warsaw 
Treaty states during which the participants underscored the particular 
importance of further consolidating the unity and cohesion of the socialist 
countries with due account for the current complicated international situa¬ 
tion and also the interests and goals of building socialism and commu¬ 
nism. Both the meeting ifself and its results were convincing proof of the 
unswerving will of the aided socialist states to .strengthen friendship and 
cooperation and to pursue a coordinated policy in international affairs. 
The very fact that the Warsaw Treaty w’as extended la.st .spring is a reflec¬ 
tion of this. 

The participants in the meeting stated their intention to continue the 
course for improved cooperation in all spheres based on a harmonious 
combination of their national and international interests, and to pool 
efforts even more strongly tor the dynamic socio-economic development of 
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the fraternal countries on the basis of accelerated scientific and" technolo¬ 
gical progress and a further rise in the well-being of their peoples. 

Proceeding from the belief that interaction among the socialist count¬ 
ries accords with the interests of each of them and the world socialist 
system as a whole, the member states of the Warsaw Treaty voiced a de¬ 
sire to develop cooperation with all other socialist countries. In this con¬ 
nection they declared their readiness to work together with the People’s 
Republic of China in the struggle for peace and socialism, and against 
imperialism. 

Faithful to their principled foreign policy course, the fraternal socia¬ 
list countries again appealed to all states, to all peace forces to work hard 
to uphold the supreme right of the peoples—the right to a peaceful life 
and to independent and free development 


T he results of the meeting of the Political Consultative Committee of the 
Warsaw Treaty member states were a source of profound gratification 
to the world public at large. Having become an international event of 
signal importance, the meeting confirmed the active role the socialist com¬ 
munity is playing in the solution of the most topical problems of the day, 
the questions of war and peace, first and foremost. Amidst the tense situa¬ 
tion in Europe and elsewhere in the world, the Warsaw Treaty states poin¬ 
ted to workable ways of reducing the war threat and normalising interna¬ 
tional relations. They once again called upon the West to seriously w'cigh 
all possible peace-threatening consequences of a continued arms race, 
and especially the carrying of it into outer space. W'hile demonstrating 
realism and goodwill, and a readiness for a constructive dialogue, they 
at the same time voiced firm intention not to allow military superiority 
to be achieved over them. 

The world press reports covering the PCC meeting have been unani¬ 
mous in expressing the idea that it came as another fresh proof of the 
unity of the allied socialist states and their common approach lo the key 
problejiis of European and world politic.s, and that the most significant 
result of the meeting was that it proved conducive to the further buildup 
of the unity of the fraternal countries and their greater and closer coopera¬ 
tion in the world arena. 

Of late, the most reactionary circles in the West are attempting more 
and more openly and cynically to pursue a policy of a “differentiated 
approach” as regards the socialist countries. Through various political 
and economic manoeuvres and by intensifying ideological pressure, they 
arc trying to pit some socialist countries against others, to cau.se friction 
among them and to hamper their cooperation on the international scene. 
Aside from everything else, the expensive arms race being imposed upon 
the socialist countries also pursues the aim of frustrating their economic 
plans, exacerbating socio-economic problems and, as a result, complicat¬ 
ing relations within the socialist community. The results of the PCC 
meeting spell still another blow to such calculations. 

The results of the Sofia meeting and the support of the USSR’s allies 
of its peaceful initiatives, the common stand of the Warsaw Treaty states 
on cardinal international problems acquired particular significance in the 
light of the forthcoming Soviet-Arnerican summit. Many observers noted 
that the Soviet leader went to the meeting with the US President with a 
.clearly expressed backing of the USSR’s course by all the allied sociali.st 
states. 

The meeting at Sofia showed once again that the Warsaw Treaty Orga¬ 
nisation, which marked its 30th anniversary last year, is an important 
factor for the preservation of peace in Europe and throughout the world. 
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Its results are a major contribution to the safeguarding of international 
security and a new important step in the launching of the socialist sta¬ 
tes’ peace offensive. The peace Initiatives of the USSR, which were sup¬ 
ported in Sofia by its allies, are viewed in many countries as proof of the 
Soviet Union’s persistent search for fresh approaches to problems that 
are the subject of the disarmament talks being held.. They reflect both pro¬ 
found realism in the assessment of the present-day world situation and 
political boldne.ss In applying decisions truly promoting progress in cur¬ 
bing the arms race and preventing its spread to outer space. Having 
assertively spoken out on the vital issue of the day—-the elimination of 
the war threat—the socialist countries have placed the West, the USA 
above all, before the need to give a perspicuous response to their proposal. 

“The prime result of the Sofia meeting,” the Political Bureau of the 
CPSU Central Committee stated commenting on the outcome of the 
meeting of the W’arsaw Treaty PCC and the Soviet delegation’s activities 
at it “is the further strengthening of the unity and cohesion of the allied 
socialist states, the improvement of their cooperation within the frame¬ 
work of the Warsaw Treaty, and the unswerving resolve of the fraternal 
countries to continue struggling persistently for a peaceful future for the 
planet." The USSR and its allies solidly hold the initiative in strengthe¬ 
ning international security and halting the arms race. The consistent poli¬ 
cy of peace pursued by the member states of the Warsaw Treaty, which 
was demonstrated anew at Sofia, and its activism and adherence to prin¬ 
ciple on issues of preventing nuclear war promote the continued growth 
of the prestige of the socialist countries on the International scene. 


TWO APPROACHES TOWARDS AN INFORMATION POLICY 


(Continued from page 42) 


Complicity in the propaganda of war and hatred can not be justified by 
any references to the notorious “freedom of the press.” There do exist 
generally recognised norms of international, law, the United Nations 
Charter, the authoritative decisions of the United Nations and UNESCO, 
which impose clear obligations on media people as well. 

Information should serve the cause of peace and mutual understand¬ 
ing among peoples. The slanderous campaigns which distort the situa¬ 
tions in individual countries and their policies arc inadmissible. Nothing 
can justify interference in other countries’ and peoples’ internal affairs, 
which aids the policy of state-sponsored terrorism. No one can encroach 
upon the sovereign right of each nation to live and work under the 
socio-political system, which it freely chooses. 

To reach a turnabout for the better in world affairs an end must be 
put to power politics and confrontation, and a course must be pursued 
which corresponds to the realities of today’s world. 



THE CHARTER OF FREEDOM 
AND INDEPENDENCE 

(25 YEARS OF THE DECLARATION ON THE GRANTING OF INDEPENDENCE 
TO COLONIAL COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES| 


N. SIMONYA, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 


T wenty five years ago at the United Nations the Soviet Union seconded 
by other socialist countries and many Asian and African states raised 
the question of complete elimination of the disgraceful system of colonial¬ 
ism. As a result, on December 14, 1960 the 15th Session of the UN Ge¬ 
neral Assembly adopted a historic document—the Declaration on the 
Granting of independennee. to Colonial Countries and Peoples. The im¬ 
portance of this document lies in the fact that it recognised the elimina¬ 
tion of colonialism as a key global problem. 

One can get an idea of the scope of the problem by recalling that by 
the beginning of World War I (i. e. when the world had already been 
divided among a handful of imperialist states) colonial pos.scssions pro¬ 
per occupied 56 per cent of the world’s territory, with 31.5 per cent of 
the world population. And if one adds seniicolonies the figures would 
respectively grow to 72 and 69 per cent. 

Lenin was the first to speak about the “awakening of Asia” and to* 
sec that the rising tide of national liberation movements constituted a 
new element in the world revolutionary process. At that time, however, 
the liberation struggle of the colonial and semi-colonial peoples was not 
yet a factor of global significance. With imperialism holding unlimited 
sway, they could not achieve decisive success in breaking the colonial 
shackles. It is no accident that during the course of a discussion on the 
right of nations to self-determination Lenin wrote: “We cannot say whe¬ 
ther Asia will have had time to develop into a system of independent 
national states, like Europe, before the collapse of capitalism, but it 
remains an undisputed fact that capitalism, having awakened Asia, has 
called forth national movements everywhere in that continent, too; that 
the tendency of these movements is towards the creation of national 
states in Asia...”* 

Recent history has provided an unambiguous answer to Lenin’s ques¬ 
tion: not only Aslan but all the other colonial and semi-colonial countiies 
are now experiencing the process of emergent nationhood. Although the 
final collapse of capitalism hasn’t happened yet. the appearance of the 
world’s first socialist state has brought about a drastic change in the con¬ 
ditions of the liberation movements and revolutions making it possible 
first to stop further enslavement of the peoples of the colonies and semi- 
colonies and later raise the liberation struggle to a higher level eventual¬ 
ly. leading to the liquidation of vast colonial empires. 

The process of the collapse of colonialism began after the end of the 
Second World War, the defeat of fascism and the formation of the world 


' V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 398. 
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socialist system. By the time the UN declaration was adopted in Decem¬ 
ber 1960 all the major Asian colonies had embarked on the path of inde¬ 
pendent development (India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, Sri Lanka, 
Vietnam and others). Since the second half of the 1950s the African 
continent awakened as Morocco, Sudan, Ghana and Guinea achieved their 
independence. The process did not reach its real peak, however, until 1960 
which was called the “Africa year”. That year 17 new states appeared 
on the continent’s political map. The UN Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples opened the final stage 
in the crumbling of the military-political system of colonialism. The past 
25 years have seen the appearance of more than 50 new states in Africa, 
Asia, America and Oceania. As of today less than 0.3 per cent of the 
world’s population occupying less than one per cent of its territory arc 
under one form of colonial oppression or another. 

Even so, as long as enclaves of colonialism and racism exist in the 
world, the tasks formulated in the UN Declaration cannot be considered 
fully solved. The United Nations cannot reconcile themselves to the fact 
that the peoples of about 20 colonial and dependent territories arc denied 
political sovereignty, that the Pretoria regime in southern Africa is 
flouting the UN resolutions and the demands of the world public by op¬ 
posing Namibian independence and perpetrating acts of aggression 
against neighbouring African states. In his greeting to the participants 
of the Special Jubilee Session of the UN General Assembly to mark the 
25th Anniversary of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples, Mikhail Gorbachev stated: “It is the duty 
of the UN to take urgent measures to realise the Declaration in full so 
that all the colonial peoples and trust territories should obtain genuine 
political and economic independence and occupy a proper place in the 
international community. The Soviet Union wnll continue to exert every 
effort to ensure full and unswerving implementation of the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples and 
actively contribute to the activity of the UN towards final liquidation of 
colonialism, racism and apartheid.” 

With the achievement of independence by the majority of former 
colonies and semi-colonies, Lenin’s prediction that these countries would 
inevitably cease being objects and would turn into subjects of interna¬ 
tional relations, began to come true. There have been signs of a shift in 
the economic area. In 1800 when the capitalist states of Europe were 
“building up” their colonial possessions and in most cases had no time 
yet to destroy the local forms of economy, the countries we today refer 
to as developing nations accounted for 44 per cent of the total world 
production (and 74 per cent of the population). By 1900 (when the epoch 
of imperialism began) the century-long activity of colonialism had 
brought that share down to 19 per cent (population—66 per cent). The 
next 50 years of imperialist exploitation brought that share down by 
another 2 per cent. And it was only with the achievement of independ¬ 
ence by the majority of the countries belonging to the former colonial 
periphery that the negative trend was stopped and finally reversed. In 
the 30 years bctw'cen 1950 and 1980 the contribution of the developing 
countries to world production rose to 21 per cent while their share of the 
globe’s population reached 75 per cent.® 

As insignificant as this 4 per cent increase might seem at first sight, 
this figure reflects the achievements made during the period of independ¬ 
ence by the ncwly-frcc countries. The figure is all the more impressive 
if one remembers that today these countries use an immeasurably larger 
share of their gross domestic product for internal consumption and accu- 

® World Development Report. 1984. WHShinglon, 1984, p. 6. 
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niulation in contrast to former times when the colonialists couid dispose 
of this GOP at will. 

One must of course bear in mind that the situation varies from one 
developing country to another. For example, countries with the lowest 
national income, accounting for 47 per cent of the world’s population, 
contribute a mere 5 per cent to world production. ^ This indicates growing 
differentiation within the developing world. 

The most evident watershed in this differentiation is socio-economic 
orientation. The two main groups are the socialist-oriented countries and 
the countries evolving along the capitalist road. Within the latter group, 
however, there is considerable differentiation too. This is due to the 
difference of initial levels, the law of unequal development of capitalism 
and the selcctiveness of neocolonialist intervention, and the particular 
model of capitalist modernisation chosen by the governing circles, to 
name just a few factors. 

Despite the vast and deepening differences among developing count¬ 
ries, they nonetheless constitute a certain historical entity. They hot only 
share a colonial and semi-colonial past but also the persisting heritage 
of that past in their present life. The national liberation revolutions mer¬ 
ely created the crucial superstructure prerequisites for eliminating the 
colonial structures in the social production organism of those countries, 
the colonial division of labour between the former colonies and the metro¬ 
polises dating back to the preceding historical period. However, in reality 
this elcmination has not occurred. As a result, the developing states arc 
still involved, through the system of neocolonialist division of labour, in 
the world capitali.st economy as an unequal and exploited part. 

As in the past, opportunities are unequal in practically every sphere 
of social life. This is manifested in economics, particularly in the presence 
of extensive structures that are geared to meeting the various needs of 
the developed capitalist countries and are not part of the national pro¬ 
duction complex; in politics, in the forced preservation of elements of 
Western bourgeois mechanisms in the state superstructure; in culture, 
in the influence of bourgeois ideology and the scale of values in 
the most diverse spheres of intellectual life; in foreign policy, in forced 
restriction of the sovereignty of these states in the international arena 
due to the diktat and pressure of imperialism, which seeks to draw the 
developing countries into the orbit of its confrontation with the world 
sociali.st system. Thus all the developing countries face the task of invest¬ 
ing all the structures of the social organism with genuinely national and 
independent content. This process constitutes part of the substance of the 
independence period’s first historical phase; it involves struggle against 
neocolonialism, for economic, political and cultural independence. 

At the international level the common character of the developing 
countries can be seen in the formation and expansion of the non-aligned 
movement, in the creation of the Group of 77 and various regional as¬ 
sociations and in a common platform and political line taken by develop¬ 
ing nations on a number of topical international problems. 

Thus there remains an objective basis for anti-imperialist struggle 
of developing countries and hence a basis for the strengthening of poli¬ 
tical relations and concerted actions between them and the world social- 
list system ., 


T he political independence of tens of new countries of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and Oceania did not automatically bring about eco¬ 
nomic decolonisation. They had to wage an uphill struggle for economic 


® Ibidem. 
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independence to overcome neocolonialism and restructure world economic 
relations on a just and democratic basis. In the first, two to two and a 
half decades after the war imperialists continued, “by inertia” to exploit 
the raw materials of developing countries at prices fixed by monopolies in 
colonial times. This was an important factor that ensured rapid economic 
growth in Western countries at that period and made it easier for state- 
monopoly capitalism to maintain the social status quo at home. 

Only a small share of the fabulous profits trickled down to the deve¬ 
loping countries in the shape of official “aid” rendered by the West on 
a bilateral and multilateral basis. At the time many in the West were en¬ 
thused and moved to tears by this “aid”. But that time is long gone. If 
anybody had any illusions about the real character of official “aid”, the 
1970s, and especially the first half of the 1980s, dispelled them. It became 
obvious that having cleared the decks for the activity of private capital, 
notably that of the TNG, official aid began to taper off, even though nine 
out of ten problems of economic, social and cultural revival of the deve¬ 
loping countries are still unresolved. Since the late 1970s the growth of 
financial injections, in the form of official aid, has tended to slow down. 
The insignificant annual increment of aid, in absolute terms, was practic¬ 
ally brought to nil by steadily growing inflation and the rising cost of 
plants and machinery, fuel and raw materials which the developing coun¬ 
tries bought under aid programmes. And from the beginning of the 1980s 
aid began to fall in absolute terms. In 1983, for example, it amounted 
to less than $27,500 million, i. e. $273 million less than in the previous 
year. * 

As a result of these trends, the recent years have seen soaring debts 
of the developing countries which amounted to a staggering trillion 
dollars in 1984. The problem of paying interest on foreign debts was 
particularly painful for the developing countries. The greedy exceedingly 
treacherous and cruel policy of the present US Administration in raising 
ihe interest rates in the early 198(h was like a monstrous pump that 
automatically drained more and more thousand millions of dollars from 
I he developing countries. And if one bears in mind that the repayment 
deadline for the bulk of the debts of developing countries fell due on the 
first half of the 1980s, it is not surprising that these countries now spend 
up to 40 per cent and more of their export earnings to service debts (to 
j)ay interest and defray the main debts) as compared to 10 per cent in the 
mid-1970s. The significance of these figures will be clearly appreciated 
if we remember that Western experts have themselves asserted that 
20 per cent of export earnings spent to service debts is a maximum thre¬ 
shold beyond which further commercial borrowing brings no positive 
effect for economic development. We can thus see that at the present his¬ 
torical juncture financial enslavement has become the main form of ex- 
i)loilation of the developing states by world imperialism. 

It should be noted that the flow of investment (even on harsh com¬ 
mercial terms) from the developed capitalist states began to cut at a 
difficult time when the developing countries are experiencing a crisis. 
Thus the net influx of financial resources to the developing countries 
from the developed capitalist countries dropped from $83,900 million in 
1982 to $69,100 million in 1983 (by more than 14,750 million).® Ironical¬ 
ly, the hardest hit financially by indebtedness were the states that had 
developed along the capitalist road and had in recent years achieved 
certain economic growth. The developed capitalist states, particularly the 
USA, prevented these countries from consolidating their early successes 


* Development Cooperation, 1984 Review. Efforts and Policies of the Members of the 
DAC, Paris, 1984, p. 20i. 

*-Deoelopmerd Cooperation. 1984 Review, p. 201. 
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and making substantial progress towards economic independence. Such 
is the price of partnership between advanced capitalist states and the 
developing countries which has received such praise by Western political 
and social scientists in recent decades. 

The imperialist-inspired arms race has had an extremely negative im¬ 
pact on the economic situation and social development of the newly-frec 
countries, having already produced a "mini” arms race in the developing 
world. Thus, the developing countries’ share in the world military spend¬ 
ing grew from a mere 6 per cent in 1965 to an all-time high of 20 per 
cent in 1982. Although that figure dropped to 18 per cent in 1984 due to 
economic crises, the absolute volume of military spending last year speaks 
for itself; about $119,000 million, including more than $46,000 million in 
the Middle East—and almo.st $32,000 million in the Far East and South 
East Asian countries (e.vcluding China).** 


T he shifting of emphasis in the liberation struggle towards economic 
Independence and the quest of a new world economic order in the 
1970s wore marked by a series of important victories of the developing 
countries, among which the “revolution in oil prices” occupied an out¬ 
standing place. Against this background the non-aligned countries were 
able to strengthen and make more concrete their demands for ending the 
arms race and redistributing resources, that could be released by disarma¬ 
ment, and used for economic development needs in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The Soviet Union has repeatedly launched initiatives aud con¬ 
crete proposals in the same direction. Its proposals (such as a 10 per 
cent cut in military spending and the use of part of this to help the 
developing countries) were highly praised by the international public 
and widely supported at the UN. But, as always, they were met with 
sabotage by a number of Western countries led by the USA. 

Last October, the heads of state and government of six countries—Ar¬ 
gentina, India, Mexico, Tanzania, Sweden and Greece—sent a message 
to Mikhail Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan. It is a significant and in many 
respects remarkable document. It touches upon the key problem of our 
time, that of averting a nuclear war, and speaks about the hopes enter¬ 
tained by the world as regards the Soviet-American summit In Geneva. 
It was signed by leaders of the countries in different parts of the world 
with one fifth of the globe’s population. This circumstance carries parti¬ 
cular import because the destinies of the peoples inhabiting all continents 
depend on averting a nuclear war. One can ^ay that the message reflects 
the sentiments of the overwhelming majority of mankind. 

However, there have been signs of negative side effects in the ap¬ 
proach of some developing countries to the problems of achieving peace. 
It became clear, for example, that some non-aligned countries tried to 
distance themselves from the solution of global problems such • as the 
struggle against the arms race and for disarmament and detente, arguing 
that they must “develop first and disarm afterwards”, that “developing 
countries stand little to gain from disarmament”, that it is a matter for 
the “great powers”, etc. Actually, the interconnection between develop¬ 
ment and disarmament today is such that the former becomes historically 
meaningless without the latter. Development has no perspective unless 
there is an end to the arms race and a start of disarmament, because in 
'the event of a world thermonuclear w'ar there will be no one around to 
use the fruits of development. Medieval Chinese wisdom, whereby a 


* World Armament and Disarmament. SlPRl Yearbook 1985, Londuti, 1985. 
pp. 223, 270. 
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clever monkey sits on a mountain observing tigers fighting each other 
in the valley, belongs to the past. Today, in the late 20th century, the 
world is so saturated with nuclear and conventional weapons of mass 
destruction, that both the ‘Tigers’’ and-“monkeys” will die in the flames 
of a future war. If only for that reason disarmament must be a concern 
for all of mankind and no nation has the right to shirk that problem. 

Since the early 1980s there has been wider understanding in the non- 
aligned movement of the close interconnection between the efforts aimed 
at national revival and the struggle for peace on a global scale, an 
awareness of the urgency of solving the universal human task of prevent¬ 
ing nuclear war. In present conditions when local conflicts are more and 
more prone to escalate into global ones, and when such conflicts can 
easily trigger a thermonuclear world war, a growing number of develop¬ 
ing countries feci greater responsibility for the destinies of the whole 
world. This is one manifestation of the deepening process of non-aligned 
states becoming subjects of world history. 

This brings to mind an important statement of the late Prime Mi¬ 
nister of India, a m-ijor Asian country that is active in the non-aligned 
movement. Speaking to Soviet journalists on the eve of her visit to the 
Soviet Union in September 1982, Indira Gandhi said that peace was 
necessary to our planet not only as a lofty idea but also for practical 
reasons. We arc all engaged in peaceful development, this applies more 
to the developing countries, but it is no less important for the industrial¬ 
ised countries of the world. War is always terrible but today with nuc¬ 
lear and other recent types of mass destruction wt-apons, war can lead 
to the total destruction of mankind. That is why we need peace and deten¬ 
te which helps to preserve it. 

The 7th Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countries held in New' Delhi in March 1983, went a long way towards 
promoting the peaceful efforts of non-aligned countries. That representa¬ 
tive forum, attended by more than a hundred countries, advanced the pro¬ 
blem of defending peace and limiting the arms race as the key foreign 
policy task for the developing countries. For the first time, the political 
declaration of the conference included a special section “Disarmament, 
survival and coexistence in the age of nuclear weaponry.” Expressing the 
will of almo.st half of the world’s population, the conference called for 
an immediate ban on the use and threat of nuclear weapons by all nucle¬ 
ar powers, renunciation of all nuclear tests and production and deploy¬ 
ment of nuclear weapons. The forum backed the proposals for an arms 
freeze, negotiations on ending the arms race and on disarmament with 
the aim of signing an effective treaty on the problem. The forum came 
out in favour of the creation of nuclear-free zones in various parts of the 
world. 

At the same time, differences between developing countries, coupled 
with the dire legacy of colonialism, sometimes give rise to conflicts 
between them. An alarming new feature in the development of these con¬ 
flict situations, observed since late I970s-early 1980s, is a constantly 
growing tendency for the local conflicts to expand and become part of 
the context of global confrontation. This is linked with the policy of 
neocolonialism. A particula''ly worrysorne aspect is the undisguised desire 
of the American Administration to use conflicts in the developing world 
to tilt the “balance of forces” in its interests in the global confrontation 
with the world of socialism, to use conflicts as a pretext for causing new 
aggravations of international tensions. Along with open aggression (Le¬ 
banon, Grenada) the USA resorts to indirect aggression or tactics of 
“undeclared wars” (Afghanistan, Kampuchea, Angola, Nicaragua). 

One should note in this connection the growing contribution of the 
non-aligned movement to the liquidation and overcoming of crisis situa- 
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tions that are so frequent in the developing world. Today efforts in this 
direction take on a particular global significance in the light of the ob¬ 
vious United States’ “shift” towards Asia, which was proclaimed by 
the US President during his visit to Japan back in November 1983. 
Behind this “shift” in American foreign policy is the ill-disguised desire 
of the USA to involve the Asian nations even more in the- strategic arms 
race, holding them victims of the aggressive designs of the Pentagon. 

In pursuit of these goals, which form part of its global strategy and 
hegcmonistic plans, Washington increasingly re.sorts to the tactics of 
creating new hotbeds of tension in the developing world in order to make 
it easier to involve these countries in partnership with the Pentagon and 
to create the bases for “rapid deployment forces” on their territories. 
In arbitrarily proclaiming various regions of the Asian continent spheres 
of its “vital interests”, the USA tries to control the political processes in 
various Asian states and their raw material resources. Such comple.v and 
explosive tangles of contradictions like the Arab-lsraeli, the Middle East, 
the Indo-Pakistani situations, the artificially created confrontation in 
Southeast Asia over the ‘•Kampuchea issue”, etc.--could have been 
loosened long ago and some of them untangled but for external interferen¬ 
ce (particularly on the part of the USA). This highlights the in.separable 
link between the task of final national liberation and the struggle for 
peace and against the arms race. 

Ensuring peace and security in the Asian region is emerging as an 
integral part of the overall struggle against the threat of a thermonuclear 
war. And the non-aligned movement has a large role to play in that 
matter. 


T he consistent and peaceful foreign policy of the socialist countries is 
the decisive factor opposing the aggressive designs of imperialism in 
the developing world and helping the peoples to uphold their freedom 
and independence. Today every honest politician and scholar has to ad¬ 
mit that there could be no prospect for genuine independent national 
development for the majority of Eastern countries without the existence 
of the world socialist system, which offers an alternative possibility of 
equal and mutually beneficial cooperation. It is possible that individual 
states, given extraordinary and extremely favourable conditions, could 
achieve modern development. But for the whole group of the newly-free 
Eastern countries this prospect would have been impossible if the ad¬ 
vanced imperialist states held unchallenged economic domination and 
military-political supremacy. This is evident from all past experience 
(take for example, the history of the development of formally independent 
developing countries of Latin America) and by the concrete historical 
practice of modern Eastern states. 

On the other hand, the 25 years since the UN General Assembly adop¬ 
ted the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Coun¬ 
tries and Peoples have clearly proven that whenever developing countries 
managed to coordinate their actions with those of the socialist community 
on the basis of well-thought-out strategics and tactics towards achieving 
a concrete goal (for example, a major act of nationalisation, support for 
a nation seeking liberation, etc.), they have scored victories succeeding 
in countering the pressure of neocolonialism. Cooperation with the social¬ 
ist .states has invariably guaranteed breakthroughs in the struggle of the 
developing countries for their economic and social liberation. A vivid 
example is offered by more than 30 years of cooperation between India 
and the Soviet Union, two countries with different socio-political systems. 
It is hard to imagine how India could have built a modern industry. 
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become the world’s ninth biggest industrial power and a space power, to 
name just a lew achievements, without mutually beneficial and fruitful 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

The whole experience of the United Nations, that authoritative world 
organisation, testifies that the developing countries and the socialist com¬ 
munity states have (with a few exceptions) held identical or similar posi¬ 
tions on all the main problems facing the international community. Take 
for example such an outstanding issue as the fate of the Indian Ocean 
that has formed the subject of debates at the UN for many years. Back¬ 
ed by the socialist community, the developing countries eventually saw 
the fruition of their efforts at the previous session of the UN General 
Assembly, which decided to hold a conference in Colombo in the first 
half of 1986 to work out an international agreement that would turn the 
Indian Ocean (the home of more than 1,000 million people) into a zone 
of peace. This decision was taken in spite of protracted and ingenious 
counteraction on the part of imperialist powers. They had launched, the 
false thesis about “equal responsibility of the superpowers” for the mili¬ 
tarisation of the ocean. However, any impartial observer can sec that 
there can be no question of “equal responsibility of the superpowers” in 
the Indian Ocean. 

For it was the USA and not the USSR that disrupted the internation¬ 
al conference on the Indian Ocean in Colombo scheduled for tDSl under 
a UN decision; it w'as the United States which unilaterally, and without 
any reasonable grounds—broke off talks with the USSR on limitation 
and reduction of military activities in the Indian Ocean. It was not the 
USA but the Soviet Union which pr©[«)sed to mutually limit naval acti¬ 
vity of the USSR and the USA in the Indian and Pacific Oceans and 
withdraw missile-carrying submarines of the two countries from the vast 
areas they now patrol and limit their operations within agreed bounda¬ 
ries. It was the l.ISSR which appealed to all the states whose ships u.se 
the Indian Ocean to refrain from any steps that would further complicate 
the situation in the region and not to send large naval forces or hold 
exercises there. These arc concrete, indisputable facts. And in our case 
they leave no room for the conception of “equal responsibility”. 

As for the USSR, it has invariably and consistently followed the prin¬ 
ciple that the peoples of developing countries, like those of other countries, 
need a new type of relations where confrontations are replaced by dia¬ 
logue and rapprochement, suspicion by confidence, and isolation and hos¬ 
tility by broad political, economic and cultural cooperation. Such interna¬ 
tional conditions could help towards successful and final completion of* 
the process of decolonisation that began after World War II, protect 
the developing countries from outside encroachments, thereby making it 
easier for them to move along the road of national development and social 
progress. 


SOCIALIST TMNSFOMUTIOIIS IK LAOS 


V. SEHGIN 


O n December 2, 1975, as a result of the victory of the national-democ¬ 
ratic revolution in Laos, the monarchy was abolished and the Lao 
People’s Democratic Republic was proclaimed. The formation of the 
LPDR and the proclamation of the workers and peasants’ power—-beca¬ 
me a milestone in the history of that ancient country. This event has fittin¬ 
gly crowned the protracted heroic struggle of the Lao people for national 
Independence and social emancipation. They had waged an exhausting 
struggle with the French colonialists, succeeded by the Japanese occupiers 
during the Second World War, and at the final stage of the liberation 
struggle with the American aggressors as well. The barbaric raids of US 
planes, which sought to "bomb Laos into the Stone Age”, had inflicted 
tremendous damage: three million bombs were dropped on the country 
with a population of three million! The traces of this “war of annihilation” 
are .still visible on the Lao land in the form of numerous gaping craters. 

In May 1975, a situation took shape there which led to a revolutionary 
outburst. The fall of the pro-American reactionary regimes in neighbou¬ 
ring South Vietnam and Kampuchea created favourable external conditi¬ 
ons for the Lao revolution. The Lao reactionaries, who found themselves 
face to face with the patriotic forces supported by the majority of the 
people, were gripped by fear and fled the country. In June 1975, the confe¬ 
rence of the officers’ corps of the Royal Army decided to transform it 
into a people's army headed by patriotically-minded officers A campaign 
of replacing began of those with pro-American leanings who had 
held top posts in the Administration, the police and the army. In Novem¬ 
ber, nationwide elections to the local councils of people's representatives 
were held. As a result, power entirely passed into the hands of the 
patriots led by the Lao People’s Revolutionary Party (LPRP). 

, On December 1, 1975, the National Congress of People’s Representati¬ 
ves took place in Vientiane. It accepted the King’s abdication from the 
crown the following day, declared that the monarchy was abolished 
and proclaimed the Lao People’s Democratic Republic (LPDR). The 
working people gained full control of state bodies. The national-democra¬ 
tic revolution, which for many years had been developing in the form of 
armed struggle, was accomplished without bloodshed. Thus, the decisive 
stage of the Lao revolution confirmed that the w'orking people can attain 
power by peaceful means, a possibility predicted by Lenin. 

The decisions taken by the National Congress and the programme of 
the LPDR government’s activities have mapped out the course for a gra¬ 
dual transition of the country, to socialism by-passing the capitalist stage 
of development. The Fourth -Plenary Meeting of the LPRP Central Commit¬ 
tee emphasised that now Laos has entered a “stage of socialist revolution 
with the entire country having achieved peace, independence and unity 
and moving along the path of bliilding a new, socialist society”. To 
realise the grandiosity and boldness of the task.s the Lao Communists 
set for themselves and duly appraise what they have achieved over the 
past decade, it is necessary to recall the country’s starting point on its 
way to socialism. 
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The Republic inherited an extremely difficult colonial past and the 
feudal-monarchic system: on the eve of the. victory of the revolution the 
United Nations relegated Laos to the 25 least developed countries in the 
world. From the old regime the new authorities inherited only small tin 
mines, a few small-sized tobacco-processing plants and cigarette-, mat¬ 
ches-, footwear- and soft drinks-factories. More than 80 per cent of the 
gainfully employed population were engaged in agriculture where natural 
economy with its feudal and even pre-feudal forms of landownership pre¬ 
vailed. Transport communications were poorly developed. The country 
needed a unified economic structure. And all this was exacerbated by the 
disarray caused by thirty years of war. 

As a result of bombings and other military operations some 40 per 
cent of the ploughland remained unused, and about one-quarter of the 
population became refugees. As if testing the young Republic’s stamina, 
nature put it through one calamity after another in the early years of its 
existence: an unprecedentedly dry year was followed by floods. 

Another equally hard trial: the imperialists attempted to starve the 
exhausted young republic into submission. The USA violated its commit¬ 
ments under Article 21 of the Paris Agreement on Vietnam of 1973 under 
which it had to contribute to healing war-inflicted wounds and the post¬ 
war rehabilitation of the Indochina countries, including Laos. To the 
imperialist rulers’ bidding, the reactionary Thai regime closed the frontier 
with Laos, which meant a virtual economic blockade, because at that 
time about 80 per cent of imported goods were transported to land-locked 
Laos across the Thai territory. Other Western countries also abrogated 
their earlier commitments and cut off their aid to Laos. 

In this difficult period the Soviet Union, Vietnam and other socialist 
countries came to the assistance of the Lao people. Soviet and Vietname¬ 
se planes organised an “air lift’’ to transport sorely-needed cargoes and 
foodstuffs from Hanoi to Vientiane. In January 1976, agreements were 
signed in Moscow on Soviet economic assistance to Lacs in 1976-1977. 
The new Laos stood its ground proving that there was no way of forcing 
it to swerve off the road to socialism, just as there is no way of turning 
back the Mekong River. 

To rehabilitate the economy, the Lao people, so to speak, had to hold 
a sickle in one hand and a rifle in the other, sparing no effort to repel 
the encroachments of the internal counter-revolutionaries and emigre 
armed bands, as well as the external enemies of socialism. In order to 
weaken the new Laos, its enemies do not slacken their efforts to sow 
national strife among the 70 or so nationalities of the country. However, 
all these attempts arc doomed to failure. 

The people’s power has the situation well in hand, and it has full cont¬ 
rol of the economy. The banks have been nationalised, and the state has 
taken over the country’s natural resources, large enterprises, finance, 
transportation and communications. 

The Third Congress of the Lao People's Revolutionary Party, held in 
April 1982, mapped out the economic policy of the Party, and approved 
the guidelines and targets for the first five-year plan (1981-1985). Two 
strategic goals were set for the Lao people: socialist construction and 
defence of the homeland, with particular attention being paid to the eco¬ 
nomy. The LPDR, noted the Party documents, is just entering the period 
of transition to socialism, a period comprising .several stages and requi¬ 
ring approximately 20 to 25 years. The Lao revolution has created an 
advanced political system. However, there are still insufficient material 
prerequisites for socialist construction. Pointing to the need to restructure 
the natural economy and proceed from petty-commodity to large-scale 
socialist production, Kaysone Phomvihane, General Secretary of the 
LPRP Central Committee, Chairman of the LPDR Council of Ministers, 
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said: “In our country it is necessary to create everything: the productive 
forces and the relations of production, the basis and the superstructure”. 

Over the past decade, a very short span of time, the Lao people have 
made tangible progress in various economic and social fields. First of all, 
the food problem has been solved, for several years now rice harvests have 
topped one million tons, making the country self-sufficient in this staple 
food. On the whole, food production has doubled over the decade. Cattle 
and poultry-breeding are developing at a rapid pace. Compared to 1981, 
the number of cattle has gone from 200,000 to 1,5 million. Substantial 
progress is being made in setting up cooperatives in the countryside: more 
than 2,500 cooperatives now unite 41 per cent of the house-holds which 
own 47 per cent of all arable land. Several industrial enterprises have 
been built, and electricity production has increased fivefold. 

The illiteracy rate, which was 65 per cent in 1975, is now down to zero. 
The number of teachers in primary schools has grown 1.6-fold, in se¬ 
condary schools—4.7-fold, and the number of teachers in the institutions 
of high learning has shot up 15-fold. In 1985, there were more than 
829,000 pupils and students, as against 355,000 in 1975. 

These initial successes were scored thanks to the guiding role of the 
Lao People’s Revolutionary Party—the tested and militant vanguard of 
the working people. The Lao People’s Revolutionary Party which marked 
its 30th anniversary in March 1985, is having a stronger impact on Lao" 
society. Now the Party membership exceeds 43,000. The LPRP is appro¬ 
aching its forthcoming Fourth Congress with tangible results. 

Extensive ties with the socialist community countries and the valuable 
experience of the fraternal parties are, without doubt, the external condi¬ 
tions that contribute to the LPDR’s successful advance along the path of 
socialist construction. “The victory of the Lao people”, stressed Kaysone 
Phomvihane, “became possible because they followed the road shown by 
the great Lenin and made use of the lessons taught by the October Re¬ 
volution.” The Soviet Union rendered the Lao people unswerving assistan¬ 
ce and support at all stages of their struggle. 

The Soviet Union played a major role in the convocation of the 1954 
Geneva Conference on Indochina, and, later on, as its co-chairman, unre¬ 
mittingly fought for strict compliance with the accords reached at that 
Conference. 

When the USSR and Laos established diplomatic relations on October 
7, 1960, the Soviet government provided material and technical assistance 
to the Lao lawful government in order to help it overcome the difficulties 
created by foreign interference. The vigorous diplomatic efforts of the 
USSR greatly contributed to the cessation of hostilities in Laos and bro¬ 
ught about the convocation, in May 1961, of the Geneva Conference on 
Laos. The Soviet delegation to the Conference defended the interests of 
the Lao people and resolutely rebuffed the attempts on the part of the 
US delegation and its allies to interfere in the internal affairs of Laos. 
Besides its moral-political and diplomatic support, the Soviet Union 
extended multifarious and effective material assistance to the Lao people. 

Since the formation of the LPDR Sovict-Laotian relations have 
reached a qualitatively new, higher stage. “After 1975, the long-standing 
ties and bonds of friendship and militant solidarity between the two 
Parties” noted Xieng Pasason, a newspaper of the LPRP Central Com¬ 
mittee, “were also supplemented by fraternal interstate relations.” These 
relations were steadily expanding and their forms constantly being per¬ 
fected. The signing in Moscow in 1980 of the Protocol on the Results 
of Coordination of the State Plans of the USSR and the LPDR for the 
1981-1985 Period signified a transition of bilateral cooperation to a new, 
long-term basis. 

The Soviet Union assisted Laos in building a farming-machinery re- 
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pair shop, three auto bridges, an oil-stotage facility, an auto repair shop 
as welt as a hosprtal in Vientiane, and the first stage of a cattle- 
breeding state farm in the Xieng-Khouang Province. A ground-based 
outer space-communications .statiori of the Intersputnik system is now in 
operation. It provides reliable telephone and telegraph communications 
and receipt of TV broadcasts from the USSR and other socialist coun¬ 
tries. Soviet specialists have helped build another hospital with 150 beds, 
a polytechnic school for 600 students, a radio station and other projects. 
Hundreds of Laotian young people are annually entering Soviet techni¬ 
cal secondary schools, vocational training schools and colleges. 

The two countries are successfully cooperating in foreign policy issues. 
The USSR and the LPDR take a common stand on all major problems 
of our time. Close comradely interaction and fraternal ties between the 
CPSU and the LPRP which form, as was stressed in the congratulatory 
telegramme sent by the CPSU Central Committee to the LPRP Central 
Committee on the occasion of the 30th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Party of Laotian Communists, "a solid foundation for all-round coo¬ 
peration betweeii our countries and peoples”, lie at the core of Soviet- 
Laotian relations. 

This appraisal shows very well the significance of the friendly work¬ 
ing visit paid by Kaysone Phomviliane to the USSR in August 1985. 
At their meeting, Mikhail Gorbachev and Kaysone Phomvihane noted the 
high level achieved in the development of the Soviet-Laotiaii relations, 
solidly based on Marxism-Leninism and socialist internationalism. The 
participants spoke in favour of more intensive interparty tics and con¬ 
stantly strengthening many-sided interaction between the two countries. 

The Laotian side expressed its unreserved support of the USSR’s peace¬ 
ful foreign policy and Soviet proposals aimed at averting a nuclear ca¬ 
tastrophe, bridling the arms race and preventing the militarisation of 
outer space. The Soviet side highly appreciated the successes scored by 
the LPDR in restoring and developing the national economy, in carrying 
out profound socio-economic transformations, and in defending revolutio¬ 
nary gains from subversive activities and aggression of the external 
reaction, and also the constructive initiatives of Laos, Vietnam and Kam¬ 
puchea keynoted to improve the situation in Southeast Asia. 

In discussing the problems of economic, scientific and technological 
cooperation, the participants noted its dynamic growth and set the task 
of further upgrading and enhancing the effectiveness of bilateral ties on 
a long-term, comprehensive and mutually beneficial basis. In the next 
five-year period, the Soviet Union will expand its economic and techni¬ 
cal assistance to Laos primarily in developing such key economic sectors 
as agriculture and forestry, transportation and communications, in ex¬ 
ploring natural resources, in training national personnel. Laos will in¬ 
crease its production of goods for export and deliveries to the USSR, 
which will make the Soviet-Laotian commercial and economic relations 
more balanced and mutually beneficial. 

Laos is actively expanding its relations with the other socialist com¬ 
munity countries. It has signed treaties of friendship and cooperation 
with Vietnam, Bulgaria, Mongolia, Czechoslovakia and the GDR. Since 
1976, Laos, as an observer, has been participating in the meetings of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, which is rendering that country 
all-round assistance in various fields. 

An inseparable part of the socialist community, an active participant 
in the non-aligned movement, and a member of the United Nations, the 
LPDR now enjoys great international prestige, maintaining diplomatic 
relations with 65 states. 

Together with the Soviet Union and the other fraternal socialist coun¬ 
tries, Laos advocates peace and disarmament, an end to the threat of 
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nuclear war, detente and turning Southeast‘Asia into a zone of peace, 
stability and cooperation! Allied with Vietnam and Kampuchea, it has 
become a bulwark of peace, democracy and social progress in this part 
of the globe. 

For quite obvious reasons Laos maintains special relations of militant 
solidarity and close all-round interaction with neighbouring Vietnam and 
Kampuchea. The ways of further consolidating the relations of alliance 
between the three fraternal Indochina countries were mapped out at the 
summit meeting of Laos, Kampuchea and Vietnam, held in Vientiane in 
February 1983. 

The Soviet Union wholeheartedly supports Laos’ efforts to further 
strengthen the unity with socialist Vietnam and people’s Kampuchea. 
It unswervingly supports the peaceful course pursued by the LPDR in 
concord with the SRV and the PRK and aimed at improving the situation 
in the Southeast Asia and turning this region into a zone of peace, sta¬ 
bility, good-neighbourliness and cooperation. The Soviet Union welcomed 
the proposals made at the 11th Conference of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea (Phnom-Penh, Augu.st 1985) 
which couid become a constructive basis for a fruitful dialogue between 
the states of Indochina and the ASEAN member countries. 

Being an advance post of the socialist system in Asia, the Lao Pe¬ 
ople’s Democratic Republic makes a tangible contribution to the cause 
of peace and security in Asia and throughout the world. 


US IDEOLOGICAL AGGRESSION 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Professor K. KHACHATUROV, 

D. Sc. (Hist.) 


F rom its earliest days onwards, US imperialism used Latin America as 
a proving ground to try out diverse methods of its multi-pronged glo¬ 
bal aggression: economic, political, military and ideological. It was the 
Latin American “framework” that enriched the vocabulary of Washing¬ 
ton politicians with inventions about a “threat to US national interests” 
and to the security of US citizens. 

Pseudo-patriotic rhetoric has always been used to camouflage acts of 
aggression staged and carried out in the style of the “big stick policy" 
and “gunboat diplomacy”. Thus, in 1898 a pretext was found for the oc¬ 
cupation of Cuba. According to Lenin’s prophetic forecast, Cuba was “but 
the hors d’oeuvre to whet an appetite for an ampler banquet”.' Within 
two decades, imperialism launched the meanest slander of the 20th cen¬ 
tury: the myth about a “Soviet” or “communist threat". On the pretext 
of a struggle against the “intrigues” of international communism, Guate¬ 
mala’s constitutional government was overthrown (1954), an undeclared 
war was started against revolutionary Cuba (1959), an intervention in 
the Dominican Republic was carried out by US Marines (1965), Chile’s 
legitimate government was decapitated (1973), and tiny Grenada was 
occupied by a US landing force (1983). On the same pretext, the impe¬ 
rialists engineered numerous pro-fa.scist coups and installed in power a 
whole string of tyrants, who unleashed a reign of terror agaimst their 
peoples. Today, a real war is being waged against revolutionary Nicara¬ 
gua on the pretext of ensuring US "national security”. 


T he USA has long since expanded its subversive propaganda moves 
and ideological aggrc.ssion abroad into large-scale subversive “psy¬ 
chological warfare”, mainly targeted against the Soviet Union and the 
world socialist community. At the same time, imperialism resorts to 
vigorous “psychological warfare” in areas where the national liberation 
struggle is gathering momentum. In Latin America, which is one of such 
“theatres of military operations”, the USA’s ideological aggression has 
its specific features. 

In Latin America, th.- overt and covert mechanLsms of “psychological 
warfare", in which US imperialism relies on puppet “banana” dictators 
and fascist henchmen like Pinochet and Stroessner, stand out in parti¬ 
cularly strong relief. The range of subversive propaganda methods and 
devices includes moral and psychological terrorism, economic and politi¬ 
cal diktat, diplomatic pressure, subversive-intelligence activities, etc. 
The goal of “psychological warfare” strategists is to preserve imperialist 
domination in the region, to combat the liberation and general democratic 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 39, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1968, p. 413. 
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movements, and prevent the assertion of the principle of national sove¬ 
reignty in the inter-American system. The most aggressive imperialist 
circles are also trying to substantiate in ideological terms such things as 
armed aggression, plots against governments Washington does not like. 

Washington’s stepped-up “psychological warfare" against its southern 
neighbours should be seen in the context of US aggressive global policy 
as a whole. As soon as it came to office, the present US Administration 
began using the anti-imperialist and anti-oligarchy struggle of the popu¬ 
lar masses in the Central American and Caribbean countries as a pretext 
for an unprecedented “crusade” against world socialism. Thus, the strug¬ 
gle of El Salvador’s patriotic forces is presented as a result of alleged 
“communist infiltration”, the mythical “intrigues” of Moscow- and Hava¬ 
na. The peoples’ legitimate right to national liberation and social eman¬ 
cipation, their striving to put an end to the hopeless poverty and the san¬ 
guinary rule of pro-US puppets are presented as terrorism inspired by 
“international communism”. In actual fact, it is the US ruling circles 
themselves together with the leaders of the military-police regimes in a 
number of Latin American countries who pursue a systematic policy of 
state-sponsored terrorism, which violates elementary human rights. 

Virtually every prong of the US ideological aggression in Latin Ame¬ 
rica is steeped in the poison of bellicose anti-communism. Hardly a single 
state in the region has been able to avoid the practice of ruthless repres¬ 
sions against dissenters, legitimatised by the ruling regime. Under the 
banner of anticommunism, bourgeois-democratic reformers who made ti¬ 
mid encroachments upon the privileges of imperialism and the oligarchy, 
have been expelled from presidential palaces or lost their lives. Under 
the same tattered banner, social and civil rights, scant as they are, are 
often suppressed altogether, and governments following an independent 
foreign policy are reviled. 

The USA seeks to cover up its gross interference in the internal affa¬ 
irs of Latin American states by the threadbare thesis that all states of the 
Western Hemisphere have allegedly common interests. The implication 
here is that the USA is their leader and sole umpire by the grace of God. 
For over 160 years now, the main postulate of the US hegemonists has 
been the Monroe Doctrine, a sort of “theoretical substantiation” of the 
USA’s expansionist policy in Latin America covered up by “pan-Ameri¬ 
can solidarity”. Saying that the Monroe Doctrine is experiencing a i‘evi- 
val. The New York'Times wrote: “While the Doctrine is not recognised as 
part of international law, it has long been a rallying cry for those who 
Uvor use of United States military power to curb the influence of Euro¬ 
pean Nations in Latin America and, in some cases, to move against La¬ 
tin American governments unfriendly to the United States.” The paper 
had to admit that the Latin Americans “view the Doctrine as a pretext 
for United States imperialism and intervention in their affairs”. * 

“Pan-American solidarity”, widely advertised over the decades, in 
actual fact resembles the “solidarity” between a cowboy and his horse, 
between the oppressor and the oppressed. Broad public strata in all the 
Latin American countries raise an ever more resolute voice against such 
“solidarity”, while Washington has been trying to neutralise their move¬ 
ment for real, Latin American solidarity by spreading a lie about “the 
unity of the two Americas”. In 1992, the Western Hemisphere is to mark 
the 500th anniversary of the discovery of America. There is every reason 
to believe that official Washington will try to make the utmost of that 
anniversary to further its selfish purposes mounting a massive propagan¬ 
da campaign to present pan-Americanism, which allegedly embodies the 
common interests of the USA and the Latin American states. 


* The New York Times, Nov. 13, 1984. 
3-3938 UHrji.) 
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I IC imperialism carries out all its "psychological warfare” opera- 
w O tions with the help of a powerful apparatus, which relies on the 
latest scientific and technical achievements in the field of communications, 
of the information propaganda complex. Ideological subversion abroad 
is organised by government bodies, including the State Department, but 
especially the CIA, the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) and the Unit¬ 
ed States Information Agency (USIA). 

Three-quarters of the USIA’s “binational” centres are now concentrat¬ 
ed in Latin America, which became the first target of US foreign-policy 
propaganda on a state level back on the eve of the Second World War. 
Apart from that, the Agency puts out a number of magazines for Latin 
America and also many books. Latin America’s air is being polluted by 
the Voice of America and its numerous affiliates, including a subversive 
anti-Cuban radio station. 

In tandem with the CIA, the USIA infiltrates its agents into the na¬ 
tional mass media. A subversive operation in the style of “black” pro¬ 
paganda, codenamed KM-Forget, has been under way in the region for 
several years: at first, the CIA insinuates a falsehood (usually anticom¬ 
munist and anti-Soviet) into a periodical of some Latin American coun¬ 
try; that falsehood is then spread through CIA channels to other states 
in the regiop; finally, it ends up on the pages of the US press as an 
“expression of Latin American public opinion”. 

The USIA’s “information imperialism” in Latin America is supple¬ 
mented with an even more ramified network of “commercial” propaganda 
media. The countries of the region are the priority targets for Washing¬ 
ton's doctrine demanding a “free flow of information” and a removal of 
all barriers. Since the outset, the US news agencies Associated Press 
(AP) and United Press International (UPl) have sounded the keynote 
•in that propaganda chorus. They are monopolists both in supplying press, 
radio and TV news to their .southern neighbours (being the source of 
roughly 75 per cent of all the foreign news carried by the “big” press 
of the region), and in covering Latin American events in the press of 
the capitalist West. Although the agencies effect “impartiality”, all these 
events are always interpreted in the spirit of the policy followed by each 
successive US Administration. 

The mass-produced output of “mass culture” being exported from the 
USA—periodicals, especially the magazine Reader’s Digest, radio, cinema 
and television—is also aimed at the spiritual corruption of the Latin 
American public. Considering that some Latin American countries have 
more TV sets per head of the population than Western Europe, one will 
realise why US propagandists devote priority attention to television. The 
USA seeks' to establish full control over the content of TV programmes, 
using the latest technical achievements: artificial satellites and cable te¬ 
levision. The USIA, for instance, beams daily newscasts to the Latin 
American viewers via the Amnet satellite subsystem. The development of 
audiovisual means is spurred on by commercial advertising, mostly being 
done in Latin America by US corporations and used as a major instru¬ 
ment in programming the mentality and behaviour of the audience and 
forming stereotypes that suit imperialism. 

In order to exert imperialist influence on the marginal “outcast” stra¬ 
ta and the lumpen-proletariat of the Latin American cities, which is 
swelling rapidly as the countryside is being ruined, the USA has been 
exporting right-wing Christian clericalism as represented by missiona¬ 
ries of numerous Protestant sects. In the Latin American interior, the 
“word of God’ is being supplemented with ideological subversion by the 
Peace Corps, a US governmental agency whose personnel have been ex¬ 
pelled from many countries in the region as CIA agents. 
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"Information imperialism" goes hand in hand with "cultural” and 
"university imperialism”, whose target is the intelligentsia, especially 
the students of the Latin American countries. In the spring of 1985, the 
USIA loudly announced a programme for educating young people from 
a number of Central American countries at US colleges and universities. 
USIA Director Charles Wick openly admitted that the programme was 
part of the “ideological struggle” against the Soviet Union. Elaborating 
on that idea, The Washington Post wrote in an article entitled “Educa¬ 
tion—A Weapon in Latin Conflict”: 

“The region’s poor and disadvantaged students are increasingly turn¬ 
ing to the Soviet Union for college while the children of the ruling clas¬ 
ses come to the United States. “The pattern... tends to reinforce the ima¬ 
ge of the United States as the protector of the ruling elites in the region 
and may give the Soviets both a propaganda advantage and a corps of 
loyal followers for the future.... The Soviet Union is far ahead in the 
game.” ® 

Meanwhile, the USA is inducing a “brain drain”, an outflow to the 
USA of highly skilled specialists, mostly doctors and engineers, educated 
in the Latin American countries, on a scale unprecedented in the whole 
capitalist world. In that way, the Washington “benefactors” increase their 
scientific, technical and intellectual potential at the expense of their 
southern neighbours without any cost to themselves. • 

Together with the US Treasury, the USA’s “psychological warfare” 
is being financed by big monopoly capital, which acts on behalf of pseu¬ 
do-philanthropic endowments, primarily the Rockefeller and Ford founda¬ 
tions. A part of their huge profits, including those extracted from Latin 
America, the monopolies invest in philanthropy, which is untaxed and 
helps to improve their public image. The function of exploitation is ob¬ 
scured, and the continent, which is extremely short of funds for education, 
public health, science and culture, finds itself dealing with “good old 
Uncle Sam” instead of an imperialist predator. 

The activities of these “charitable” foundations are diverse, but always 
pernicious. Thus, together with the CIA and the Pentagon they have been 
funding university research both in the USA and in Latin American coun¬ 
tries in the field of “sociological espionage”, or public opinion forecasts 
aimed at pinpointing the “sore spots” which could harm imperialism and 
at preventing and suppressing hotbeds of liberation struggle. The foun¬ 
dations are particularly generous in funding “think tanks”, or specialised 
research institutes in the USA which elaborate the main lines of policy 
and subversive propaganda in Latin America for the White House, the 
Department of State, the CIA and the Pentagon. 

The role of conservative-oriented “think tanks”, which determine the 
USA’s current Latin American policy, has markedly increased since the 
present Administration came to office. Suffice it to recall the so-called 
Santa Fe Document, or the recommendations on a new inter-American 
policy for the 1980.S drafted by the US President’s closest surrounding 
six months before his election. A struggle against socialist, Cuba, ruthless 
suppression of the liberation movement in the Central American and Ca¬ 
ribbean countrie.s, and support for military-police dictatorships—such are 
the three pivots of the programme of blackmail and aggression. 

The projections of the Santa Fe Document’s authors have been adopt¬ 
ed by the US President as a guide to action It is precisely in Latin Ame¬ 
rica or, more specifically, in the subregions of Central America and the 
Caribbean that the aggressive essence of the present US Administration’s 
policy has manifested itself most graphically in acts of “psychological 
warfare” and undeclared wars. The long-standing blockade of Cuba, the 
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seizure of defenceless Grenada, and the aggressive moves against Nicara-' 
gua have been iisled in the draft new edition of the CPSU Programme as 
only some of the crimes which will remain among the most infamous 
chapters in the history of imperialism. 


C uba remains the main target of imperialism’s “psychological warfare” 
in Latin America, especially since its independent development for 
more than a quarter-century has proved beyond any doubt that armed 
aggression can never extinguish the beacon of socialism in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Latin American states have also seen for themselves 
that Washington’s anti-Cuban policy has in effect swung round against 
all the other countries of the region. On the one hand, on the plea of de¬ 
fence against a “Cuban threat”, the USA has tightened the imperialist 
grip on the whole continent. On the other hand, imperialism’s aggressive 
moves and gross interference in the internal affairs of all Latin American 
countries have shown that it is precisely the one to follow the subversive 
policy on the continent which it vainly seeks to attribute to Cuba. The 
Republic of Cuba has in reality demonstrated the peaceful nature of its 
line, showing that stronger peace in the Western Hemisphere presuppo¬ 
ses adoption*of the principles of peaceful coexistence in relations between 
states with different political and social systems, non-interference in their 
affairs, and respect for the sovereign will of the people who have chosen 
the road of social progress. 

Now that the anti-Cuban policy is in a state of crisis and Havana’s 
prestige in Latin America and the whole world has been growing, the 
sponsors of “psychological warfare” have focussed their attention on fa¬ 
bricating diverse falsehoods. In March 1985, for instance, the USIA and 
the Pentagon concocted a falsehood about a “Soviet-Cuban connection in 
Central America and the Caribbean”. That libelous invention, being cir¬ 
culated abroad by US propaganda services, claims, that Cuba, Nicaragua 
and the Soviet Union pose the main threat to democracy in Central Ame¬ 
rica. The matter, however, goes beyond libel, for it is coupled with inter¬ 
ventionist moves. 

Speaking before the national committee on American foreign policy 
in October 1985, US Secretary of State George Shultz declared that “a 
foreign policy based on realism... cannot ignore the importance of... ideo- 
logy”.^ It was then announced that the USA had the right to defend its 
“national security” by sending over troops for a repeat performance of 
the events in Grenada, where US troops trampled the freedom of a coun¬ 
try whose population comes to one-tenth of the population of New York. 

As one will recall, Grenada was occupied against the background of 
a frenzied chauvinistic campaign, when it was publicly declared that the 
USA was free to take any action against states whose policy allegedly 
threatened its vital interests. The organisers of the Grenada venture ob¬ 
viously aimed at Nicaragua, a priority target of imperialism’s “psycholo¬ 
gical warfare” in the Western Hemisphere. 

The ideological aggression against Nicaragua brought into focus all 
the pretence and hypocrisy with regard to true and imaginary human 
rights. It was only with the USA’s help that the uncrowned Somoza dy¬ 
nasty was able to tyrannize the Nicaraguan people for almost half a cea- 
tury. It was only with Washington’s support that the Somoza III dictator¬ 
ship dared resort in its agony to actual genocide, to massacres of civi¬ 
lians, including children, and the destruction of whole towns and villa¬ 
ges. Washington tried to save the corrupt regime to the very last, but 


* The Nvw York Times, Oct. 3, 1985. 
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these plans were overturned by the triumph of the Sandinista people’s 
revolution on July 19, 1979. 

The White House is now lamenting “human rights violations” in free 
Nicaragua and even a “betrayal of the revolution by the Sandinistas”. 
On that pretext, the French Le Monde wrote, “the United States does not 
intend to relax its pressure on Nicaragua. It could even intensify that 
pressure in the belief that the Reagan Administration’s ‘tough’ line in 
Central America is bearing fruit”. ® That fruit, let us add, is drenched in 
blood. It is only with the USA’s backing that bands of the “contras” da¬ 
re to raid Nicaragua from the territory of Honduras and Costa Rica, to 
shell its border areas and bomb its cities. Terrorists penetrate deep into 
Nicaragua, murder civilians, and try to create a bridgehead for a puppet 
“government". 

The CIA has equipped the “contras” with instructions on “psycholo¬ 
gical warfare”, which contain, among other things, calls for sedition and' 
for acts of mass terrorism. At the same time, the USA extols such mili¬ 
tary-police regimes as those in Guatemala and El Salvador, where un¬ 
lawful acts are a daily occurrence: kidnappings, torture, executions, and 
mass killings of peasants. 

The US public is being conditioned to the inevitability and possibly 
even necessity of a war with Nicaragua. US newspapers have been cal¬ 
culating the likely human losses and material costs, while plugging the 
notorious “domino theory”, which says that unless Nicaragua is punished 
the other countries of Central America will collapse like a line of domi¬ 
noes. To scare the US public, they invoke a “Nicaraguan threat”, for¬ 
getting that “neighbouring” Nicaragua lies farther away from the Unit¬ 
ed States than, say, Britain from the borders of the Soviet Union. The US 
mass media have so befuddled many Americans that, according to a re¬ 
cent opinion poll, 92 adults in 100 did not know whether the US Admi¬ 
nistration supported the Sandinistas or the “contras”. ® Such is the atmo¬ 
sphere in which Goebbels-type provocatory inventions on “Soviet military 
bases” in Nicaragua are being hatched. 

The representatives of the top echelon of power in the USA go to 
any length to justify the involvement of US mercenaries in the “dirty- 
war” against Nicaragua. The US President has compared them with the 
US patriots who fought, against fascism in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
during the civil war in Spain. Veterans of the brigade, long persecuted 
by the FBI, voiced their indignation over the matter and wrote: “We 
abhor this attempt to identify us with the US-trained terrorists." ^ 

The USA has been using “psychological warfare” methods to thwart 
a peaceful settlement in Central America. It has boycotted bilateral talks 
with Nicaragua and torpedoed mediatory efforts by the Contadora Group, 
supported by a number of other Latin American countries. In a book cal¬ 
led Contadora: desafio al Imperio. the well-known Colombian politician 
Apolinar Diaz-Callejas justly wrote: "In spite of all its public state¬ 
ments in favour of the Contadora process, the Reagan Administration 
invariably regards the Contadora proposals as an encroachment upon 
its abiding hegemony.” • 

The attempts to deprive an independent country of the right to choose 
its development way under threat of a military intervention is an encro¬ 
achment upon the whole system of present-day interstate relations. As 
Mikhail Gorbachev noted, protection of Nicaragua’s sovereign rights is 
of essential importance from the standpoint of the very future of inter- 


* Le Monde, Sept. 27, 1985. , 

* See L’Humanite, Jen 30. 1985. 

* Daily World, Nov. 3, 1984. 

* Apolinar Diaz-Callejas, Contadora: desafio al Imperio, Bogota, 1985, p. 148. 
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national relations, of preserving within these the principles of sovereignty 
and equality.® 


T he attempts to smear the Latin American stales’ equitable and mu¬ 
tually beneficial relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, to sow mistrust towards Soviet foreign policy and impute to it 
features which are characteristic of imperialist policy itself are yet ano¬ 
ther ingredient of imperialism’s “psychological warfare". 

Liberal intellectuals who expound the false conception of “two super¬ 
powers" sometimes fall for the bait offered by career provocateurs. Thus, 
the Mexican political scientist Isabel Turrent, the author of a book called 
La Union Sovielica en America Latina. gives an extremely free read¬ 
ing of Soviet-Chi lean relations in the period of the Popular Unity Go¬ 
vernment and makes even freer and tendentious generalisations. These 
boil down to a contrast between "adherence to ideological doctrine” and 
erratic pragmatism. 

On the whole, however, anti-Sovietism is in the midst of a deepening 
crisis: it is primarily being undermined by such an objective factor as 
the Soviet Union’s immense and constantly growing international pre¬ 
stige. 

Both history and present-day events show that anti-Sovietism plays 
into the hands solely of reaction and imperialism, meeting their predato¬ 
ry interests even with regard to the biggest countries of the region. One 
could recall that in 1926 Associated Press invented a falsehood about a 
“Red plot against America” and “the Bolsheviks’ striving for hegemony” 
in the region located between the Panama Canal zone and the USA. The 
falsifiers had chosen Mexico as a target of “psychological warfare”, for 
the country had come into conflict with the US oil monopolies that were 
plundering the country, and the falsehood was necessary to blackmail 
Mexican public opinion. " 

Six decades later, imperialist propaganda is still using the very same 
slanderous cliches in order to make Mexico alter its traditionally indepen¬ 
dent foreign-policy line. But the blackmail attempts come to nothing. He¬ 
re is a characteristic admission by Alan Riding, former correspondent of 
The New York Times and the author of a widely advertised book called D/s- 
tant Neighbours. A Portrait of the Mexicans: “Mexico must depend on its 
neighbour, but cannot trust it ... Mexico cannot resign itself to the sei¬ 
zure of half its territory by the United Slates and refuses to accept Wa¬ 
shington’s constant interference in its political affairs, control of its eco¬ 
nomy and ever greater penetration into the sphere of culture, the spread 
of the American way of life.” In order to suppress these feelings, the 
whole arsenal of imperialist propaganda is being used: the assertion 
about “geographical fatalism" and the futility of a struggle against the 
“great northern neighbour”, and the racist inventions about a “biologi¬ 
cal inferiority” of the Indians and mixed-race people, who constitute a 
majority of Central America’s population. 

The masterminds of “psychological warfare” try to get dividends 
even from human sulfr-ing. Thus, The Wall Street Journal, which is 
known to speak on behalf of US monopoly capital, wrote in connection 
with the earthquake that hit Mexico in September 1985 that “the earth¬ 
quake will divert attention in the short term from Mexico’s other pro- 

» Pravda, May 30, 1985. 

I. Turrent, La Union Soviillca en America Latina. El caso de la Unidad Popular 
Uhilena. 1970-1973, Mexico, 1984. 

" G. Seldcs, Freedom of the Press, New York, 1935, p. 176. 

A Riding, Vecinos distantes. Un reirato de los mexicanos, Mexico, 1985, p, 376. 
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blems”. What are these problems? The paper reluctantly specifies that 
“the CIA developed a covert-action program aimed at pressuring Mexi¬ 
co.... Mexicans still believe they are the target of US destabilisation 
efforts”.That stand is shared with good reason by the public of other 
Latin American countries, especially in the face of their common pro¬ 
blems: their growing external debt to transnational (primarily US) 
banks, which is nearing the figure of $400,000 million. 

US propaganda has been trying to prove in recent years that Latin 
America’s unprecedented foreign debt is due to the fuel crisis, the “con¬ 
sumer society’s” urge to import goods, poor economic administration by 
the state, corruption, etc. But it is virtually all Latin American coun¬ 
tries—big and small, oil-extracting and oil-importing, with military-police 
and constitutional regimes—that are now caught in the noose of exter¬ 
nal indebtedness. Public opinion in all the Latin American countries has 
now clearly realised that the debt trap has been set primarily by the US 
monopolies. That realisation intensified the resistance to US expansion, 
notably, in the field of ideology. 


S ocial thought in the Latin American countries has never tolerated US 
ideological aggression. Such a stand was taken by the leaders of the 
national liberation struggle against the colonial yoke. Today, the tradi¬ 
tions of the past are being filled out with new content, engendered by the 
development of the anti-imperialist liberation process, by its new forms 
and broadening social basis. Simultaneously, US imperialism is increas¬ 
ingly discrediting itself as the main cause of the social ills of the Latin 
American countries, and all the tricks and dodges of the masterminds of 
“psychological warfare” are powerless in the face of that truth. 


The Wall Street Journal, Sept. 26, 1985. 



USA—SOUTH AFRICA: 
A SINISTER ALLIANCE 


V. MIDTSEV 


F or something like five years now, the present US Administration has 
been trying hard to resolve southern Africa’s painful problems in its 
own way, solely in accordance with its own economic, political and 
military interests. Washington is paying little attention to the well-known 
UN decisions on the South African regime and Namibia, to the stand 
taken by independent African states on the region’s unbearable problems, 
to the views of the non-aligned movement, and to the demands of interna¬ 
tional, including a sizeable section of American, public opinion. Nor docs 
it reckon with the real state of affairs in South Africa and around it. 

The line of overtures to African states and pressure on South Africa, 
however mild, followed in the days of President Carter, has now been 
discarded in favour of a policy clearly oriented towards support for the 
racists and “constructive engagement’’ with Pretoria. But such a line does 
not work, merely treading water and exposing the USA’s actual role as 
defender and patron of the bellicose and repressive South African regime. 
The political crisis in the Republic of South Africa, steeped in the blood 
of hundreds of dead and thousands of wounded fighters against apartheid, 
the scandalous disclosures of the racist regime’s continuing contacts with 
and support for the bandit groupings of the Movement of National 
Resistance (MNR) in Mozambique and UNITA in Angola, and yet another 
aggression by the South African military against Angola—such are the 
true results of that policy. “Constructive engagement’’ in effect leads to 
destructive results. 

Liberation of Namibia, unlawfully held by Pretoria, and elimination 
of the apartheid regime in South Africa itself are the basic problems of 
southern Africa raised by the objective course of events. It is quite obvi¬ 
ous that without a solution of these imperative problems it is impossible 
to stabilise the situation in southern Africa, to eliminate the dangerous 
hotbed of unpredictable conflicts and situations in that turbulent region, 
and ensure peace and tranquility for the development in the Republic of 
South Africa and the neighbouring countries. Such are the goals formulat¬ 
ed and fought for by the democratic, national-patriotic forces in South 
Africa and Namibia, by the “frontline states” bordering on South Africa, 
the Organisation of African Unity, the non-aligned movement, the United 
Nations, and ail sincere opponents of colonial rule and racism. 

As for the goais of US policy in southern Africa, these are quite 
different: the most imp'.rtant goal is to preserve the Republic of South 
Africa and occupied Namibia as a reliable stronghold of the West (or, 
rather, of the USA) in that region. Hence the numerous references by US 
officials and propaganda services to a mythical “Soviet military threat”, 
to the false danger of “expansionist aspirations on the part of world com¬ 
munism”. Spokesman for the Department of State Redman hypocritically 
told a press conference in late September that the USA was concerned 
over the Soviet Union’s ever more active involvement in military opera¬ 
tions in Angola. 
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Such a statement is hardly worth mentioning, for Washington has be¬ 
en launching numerous other falsehoods into its propaganda orbits. 
Moreover, the day after the press conference, Angola’s news agency 
ANGOP resolutely refuted Washington’s lies about direct involvement of 
Soviet servicemen in the operations of Angola’s armed forces against the 
gangs of UNITA, which is a terrorist grouping sponsored by the special 
services of the USA and the Republic of South Africa. These operations, 
ANGOP emphasised, do not involve a single Soviet soldier; there are no 
Soviet soldiers at all on Angolan soil. 

It is quite obvious that over the past quarter-century the Soviet Union 
has won considerable influence on the African continent, including 
the south of Africa. It has won that influence primarily by 
its invariable support for national liberation movements and young inde¬ 
pendent African states, with which it maintains equitable, friendly and 
mutually beneficial relations. Such close relations have taken shape, 
for instance, with Angola and Mozambique, whose peoples have been 
given considerable assistance in the struggle against the colonialists and 
in the defence of their independence. The Soviet Union is in solidarity 
with the national liberation movements of South Africa and Namibia (the 
ANC and SWAPO), with the “frontline states’’, against which the aggres¬ 
sive South African regime has been waging an undeclared war, and with 
all the other anti-racist forces and movements. But the Soviet Union has 
no economic, military or other claims with regard to Namibia or South 
Africa, and, moreover, it does not have any soldiers taking part in the 
hostilities in Angola. 

Washington’s slanderous inventions about a "Soviet threat” to the 
south of Africa are no more than a propaganda screen for those who are 
now trying to play out the conflict in southern Africa according to their 
own scenario, so as to preserve a pocket of racism and colonialism in 
Namibia and South Africa for the sake of the economic, political and 
military interests of US imperialism. Such is the chimerical purpose of 
the Washington Administration’s diplomatic and anti-diplomatic moves 
in southern Africa. 


"SELF-ABOLITION OF APARTHEID": A US MYTH 

I n word, Washington denounces apartheid as a system that violates 
human rights, whereas in deed it supports in every way the ruling 
South African regime, which introduced and legalised that racist, man- 
hating system. The contradiction between word and deed is the very es¬ 
sence of Washington’s hypocritical policy witji regard to Pretoria. The 
present US Administration is trying to “resolve” that contradiction or, 
rather, to camouflage it by creating an illusion that apartheid and the 
Botha regime exist separately from each other, each by itself. Moreover, 
in an attempt to justify its shameful policy of “constructive engagement” 
with that sanguinary regime, the USA keeps saying that the South African 
ruling clique has been taking gradual steps towards “moderate apartheid” 
and even towards giving it up. An attempt is being made to exonerate 
the patently reactionary policy of allround support for the apartheid 
regime by getting US and world opinion to accept the propaganda myth 
about the possibility of “self-abolition of apartheid”. 

In actual ^act, the system of apartheid, that is, the system of the 
segregated existence and development of races, was elaborated and enact¬ 
ed in South Africa by the Nationalist Party, which has been 
in power since 1948. It is a monstrous product of that racist party, of 
the present ruling regime, which has been using every instrument at its 
disposal to ddend the rule of the white minority, or 4.7 million of the 
country’s population, and to suppress the non-white majority, or 25 mil- 
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lion Negroid people and 3.5 million people of mixed race and of Indian 
origin. 

Far from being alien to the ruling regime in Pretoria, apartheid is 
literally an integral part and the basis of that racist regime. Thai is why 
the struggle against apartheid is not a struggle against some phenomenon 
which exists outside or apart from the South African ruling regime. It is 
a struggle against that ruling regime itself, against the racist state, 
its institutions and organs, including its administrative and judicial 
systems, the army, the police, the law and order that legalised racial 
segregation and discrimination, racial inequality and racist arbitrary rule. 

Some of the US and other Western patrons of South African racism 
maintain that the movement against apartheid boils down to a struggle 
against violations of human rights. Of course, apartheid is a system 
which violates civil and other human rights. But an essential feature of 
that system is that human rights violations in South Africa arc not direct¬ 
ed against individual citizens, but against the whole non-white popula¬ 
tion of the country, especially the 25-million Negroid majority, which is 
denied citizenship in its own country by racist legislation and whom the 
law does nothing to protect. It is only natural, therefore, that the ANC, 
the country’s oldest democratic and now most influential organisation, 
points out that it regards the struggle against apartheid not merely as 
a struggle against human rights violations, but also as a struggle against 
the ruling racist regime, aimed at overthrowing that regime and setting 
up a multiracial democratic state. 

The attempts by Pretoria’s well-wishers to present apartheid as someth¬ 
ing outside the racist regime pursue a single purpose: to create an illu¬ 
sion that the South African ruling clique is able and willing first to 
“moderate apartheid” and then to give it up altogether, and thus to 
justify the US support for the South African regime. 

The more active Washington’s cooperation with Pretoria in the 
economic, trade, military and political fields, the more often do US of¬ 
ficials, along with the President of the United States, come out with 
statements claiming that positive changes arc already under way in South 
Africa, that the first steps have been taken to ease apartheid, that the 
Botha government has already taken the road of “reform” and is moving 
towards a full break with apartheid, and that the US policy of 
“constructive engagement” towards Pretoria broadens the possibilities 
for a positive influence on that government. Although Washington cannot 
but admit that Botha’s "reforms” are still insufficient (in actual fact, they 
are aimed to strengthen the apartheid system instead of "moderating” 
it). and that the racist regime has not as yet moved away from apartheid, 
it continues to insist that apartheid can "abolish Itself”, a myth meant 
for the uninformed. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN THE RSA AND BOTHA'S "REFORMS" 

T he political crisis in South Africa shows very well that the apartheid 
regime hinges on unrestrained violence against the non-white majority 
and the all-round support from the West, especially the USA, Without 
these props it would be unable to beat back the anti-racist, offensive and 
would be bound to fall. Pretoria is also said to have a third prop: the 
“reforms” being carried out by the racists. But the.se "reforms” have 
virtually no support among the broad public circles. The anti-racist forces 
regard them as mereiy a trick by the authorities aimed at maintaining 
and strengthening the apartheid sy.stem. « 

The pseudo-reformi.st activity of Pretoria’s ruling circles, advertised 
by lying US propaganda, is nothing but a badly staged show whose main 
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purpose is to deceive international opinion, to cover up the South African 
regime’s brutal repressions, which have claimed hundreds of human lives 
and mutilated thousands of people taking part in the mass anti-racist 
protest actions that have lasted for giore than a year. The unrest among 
the Black population in Johannesburg and other industrial centres in 
South Africa, which has involved tens of thousands of people deprived 
of political and other rights by the apartheid regime, started in September 
1984, when the racist government drafted and enacted a new constitution, 
which creates a semblance of some departure from the apartheid policy. 

Under that constitution, approved by way of an all-white “referendum”, 
a three-chamber parliament was set up on racial lines, with one chamber 
for whites, another for “coloureds” (mixed-race people) and a third for 
representatives of the Indian community. Apart from that, a so-called 
presidential council was set up to include representatives of the same 
three groups of the population, with the majority of scats going to the 
whites. Simultaneously, the President’s powers were considerably extend¬ 
ed, and Prime Minister Pieter Botha was made president. Since then, 
that entire “constitutional edifice” is dominated by presidential power, 
which is in the hands of a racist. 

The new system is faulty not only because it infringes upon the 
parliamentary rights of the “coloureds” and the Indian community, but 
primarily because it totally ignores the interests of the 25 million Negroid 
people, who are still being denied all political rights. And if the racist 
authorities have recently suspended the forced resettlement of Blacks 
from areas for whites to the Bantustans (all-Black administrative units, 
or “Black homelands”), if they have repealed the laws banning mixed 
marriages, removed the “whites only” and “Blacks only” notices at 
airports, in restaurants and parks, and taken some other cosmetic measu¬ 
res, that does not as yet indicate an intention to put an end to the white 
minority rule and abolish apartheid. That was confirmed, in particular, 
by Pieter Botha himself, who cynically declared; “It is a vain hope that 
a policy could be followed in South Africa which would be equally fair 
with regard to all groups of the population.” Such is the political 
leader who is now being presented by Washington as a reformer and even 
an opponent of apartheid. 

Still, the US Administration cannot unconditionally approve of all 
that is happening in South Africa. The fact that Pretoria is clearly bent 
on suppressing the anti-racist movement and refuses to carry out deeper 
reforms discredits the US policy of “constructive engagement” with 
South Africa, tearing off the propaganda mask from it and showing the 
USA’s complicity in the criminal activities of the,racists. 

The racists’ bloody crimes in South Africa defy statistics. According 
to unofficial data, over 750 Blacks have been killed in clashes with the 
punitive forces over the past year, several thousand have been wounded, 
and more than 5,000 arrested. According to the institute of criminology 
of Capetown University, 83 per cent of those who are thrown behind bars 
by the racist regime are subjected to brutal torture and humiliation. They 
are beaten unconscious, tortured with electric shocks, and have their 
hair burned. The crimes of the South African racists can only be compared 
with Nazi atrocities in the fascist concentration camps. 

The political crisis In South Africa and mass action by the Blacks 
have given an additional powerful impulse to the struggle of anti-racist 
organisations and movements in many countries of the world, as it is 
evident from the results of the international conference of solidarity with 
the people of South Africa, held in Addis Ababa in mid-October 1985. It 
was attended, by representatives of nearly 70 prestigious international 
and national organisations and movements coming out against apartheid 
and racism, for peace and friendship between natiqns. 
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A declaration adopted at the conference points out that, in spite of the 
reign of terror unleashed by the racists, the heroic people of South Afrcia, 
led by the African National Congress, are intensifying their struggle for 
independence. The declaration urges the need to double the efforts for 
an unconditional release of the ANC leader Nelson Mandela and other 
political prisoners, and denounces the state of emergency in South Africa 
and the killings of innocent and unarmed people. US imperialism, which 
follows the policy of “constructive engagement” towards Pretoria, the 
document says, is responsible for the actions of the racist regime. 

The declaration gives a high assessment of the support and assistance 
given to the national liberation movements of southern Africa by the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

FALSE ARGUMENTS AGAINST SANCTIONS 

R acist South Africa is now more vulnerable to economic sanctions than 
ever before. Both the racists themselves and their Western patrons, 
primarily the USA, realise that very well, for one does not have to be 
an economic pundit to imagine the disastrous consequences for Pretoria 
of real economic sanctions which would envisage a ban on capital 
investment in South Africa, a ban on loans to that country, a cessation of 
trade with it. and a divestiture of earlier invested funds from its economy. 
Such sanctions would inevitably lead to a total collapse of the apartheid 
regime. 

The tidal wave of anti-racist protest, which reached an unprecedented 
level in the summer and autumn of 19^5, the introduction on July 21 of 
a state of emergency in 36 regions of the country, which, led to an even 
greater police terror and sweeping massive repressions, the arrest of 
27 leaders of the United Democratic Front, the largest legal opposition 
organisation, and of thousands of other people involved in the anti- 
racist unrest—all that brought to the fore the question of strict sanctions 
against South Africa, economic sanctions above all, turning that question 
(into a subject of stormy debates at the United Nations and in other 
international organisations, in the press and parliaments of Western 
states, including the US Congress. 

Faced with a real threat of sanctions and disinvestment, the South 
African regime together with its US and other Western patrons launched 
a vigorous campaign against such sanctions, using purely speculative and 
demagogic arguments. It is being asserted, for instance, that economic 
sanctions would do less harm to the apartheid regime than to the 
enslaved non-white minority. But public opinion polls held in South 
Africa showed that 77 per cent of all urban Blacks are in favour of 
economic sanctions, although 46 per cen^t of those polled noted that they 
themselves were bound to suffer in such an event. All the anti-racist 
organisations of South Africa without c.\ception arc in favour of sanctions. 
In explaining that stand, the .\NC President Oliver Tambo emphasised 
that such measures could not hurt the Africans more than docs the policy 
of apartheid. 

The assertions by the South .African racists and their US sponsors 
that sanctions would do more harm to neighbouring countries than to 
South Africa are hypocritical. Neighbouring and “frontline” states, for 
instance, unanimously support the demand for all-embracing sanctions. 

It is a different matter that such measures would to some e.\tent harm 
the economic interests of the Western states, especially the USA, Britain, 
the FRG, France and Canada, which have large capital investments in 
South Africa and have been expanding their trade witlL it. But that 
circumstance, which is of decisive importance for the uS and other 
Western opponents of sanctions, is rarely mentioned in the West, for it is 
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hard to admit in public that the West is prepared to sacrifice its officially 
proclaimed “renunciation of apartheid" principles to its commercial 
interests. 

Pretoria, for its part, is openly, blackmailing its Western partners, 
emphasising that it is not South Africa but they who would be the 
losers in the event of an imposition of economic sanctions. On the eve of 
a vote to be taken in the US Senate on a draft bill on sanctions. South 
Africa’s former Deputy Foreign Minister Louis Nel went so far as to say 
that sanctions would obstruct, rather than promote, the implementation of 
a programme for reforming the racial segregation system allegedly 
elaborated by the South African government. Voicing his concern that 
US sanctions could trigger off a chain reaction in other countries, he 
clearly threatened Washington that a US decision to apply sanctions 
could lead to a turn of events which the USA would no longer be able 
to control. 

The racists had little reason to fear any changes in Washington's 
policy with regard to Pretoria. In the UN Security Council, a decision to 
adopt truly serious sanctions proposed by a group of African states was 
blocked by the USA and Britain. Instead of that, the Council adopted 
France’s compromise proposal for non-binding sanctions against South 
Africa, with an appeal to all UN member-states to suspend now invest¬ 
ments in South Africa, ban the sale of Krugerrands (gold coins), restrict 
sports and cultural contacts, withhold guaranteed export loans, ban new 
contacts in the nuclear field and the sale of computer technology which 
could be used by the South African army and police. But even when that 
resolution, which did not envisage any mandatory sanctions, was put to 
the vote on July 26, 1985, the USA and Britain abstained. 

US SANCTIONS AS A GIFT TO APARTHEID 

B ut that was not the end of the sanctions question either in the United 
States or in other Western countries. The more brazen and shameless 
outrages committed by the South African rulers were, the greater was 
the concern over that question among Western political and public circles. 
Debates on that issue raged in West European parliaments. Some count¬ 
ries of Western Europe, like France and the Scandinavian states, began 
taking restrictive measures, however timid, with regard to their ties with 
South Africa. 

There was greater criticism in the US Congress of the policy of 
“constructive engagement” and of stubborn refusal to apply sanctions, 
to which the US Administration continued to^ cling. Opposition to the 
President’s line of blind support for the South A’frican regime kept mount¬ 
ing in both houses of the US Congress. On the eve of the summer recess, 
the Mouse of Representatives passed a bill on sanctions against South 
Africa, which was approved by the House-Senate Conference Committee, 
while the Senate was to vote on that issue after the recess, in early 
September. Well-informed observers predicted that the Senate would 
adopt the bill. 

In these conditions, a day before the debates on the draft bill were 
resumed in the Senate—on September 9—the US President announced 
restrictive measures with regard to Pretoria, which, he said, were neces¬ 
sitated by the need to demonstrate opposition to apartheid and to enable 
the USA to influence events in South Africa. In actual fact, these measures 
are so mild that they can have no real effect on the apartheid regime. 

The US President has ordered a ban on bank loans to the racist 
government. That measure is purely symbolic, for loans to the South 
African government and government departments amount to only 
$302.2 million, or 7.1 per cent of total US bank loans to South Africa 
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($4,200 million). Another point to note is that from 1982 onwards such 
loans to the South African government declined by half, and since last 
spring many major banks have totally ceased extending them of their 
own accord. The dynamics of US bank lending to private South African 
banks and enterprises is quite different: as of March 1, 1985 US bank 
loans to the latter totalled $3,900 million, whereas in 1979 the figure was 
just over $500 million. Moreover, the new presidential order does not 
apply to the extension of US bank Joans to South Africa’s private sector, 
•SO protecting the economic backbone of apartheid from any ffnancial 
difficulties. 

Another example is the ban on the sale of US computers to South 
African governmental agencies “practicing apartheid”. It is not separate 
government agencies, however, but the whole South African state system 
from top to bottom that bears responsibility for apartheid. Besides, the 
export of US computers for the South African army and police (as cover¬ 
ed by the ban) was to have amounted to no more than $100,000, while 
the annual trade turnover between the two countries totals $3,800 million. 

US exports to South Africa only in the first seven months of 1985 
came to $852 million, in spile of a 8.8 per cent reduction as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1984, while US imports even increased 
from $540 million to $768 million. The presidential order, however, said 
nothing about banning or at least markedly reducing trade with the racist 
regime. 

The US President has also banned all nuclear exports to South Africa. 
But that measure had to be observed all along in accordance with US 
legislation, for Pretoria, as one will recall, has not as yet signed the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. A ban on US 
imports of weapons produced in South Africa has also been included 
among the main “sanctions”. Doubts are being expressed on that issue 
even in the West as to whether the United States—the world’s biggest 
exporter of weapons—has any need for South African weapons at all. 
On October 11, 1985 these insignificant measures were supplemented with 
a ban on US imports of South African Krugerrands. Although the USA 
accounted for 80 per cent of the sale of these gold coins. South Africa 
had little reason to worry, for in 1984 the share of Krugerrands in the 
total amount of gold sold by Pretoria on external markets came to .no 
more than 10 per cent. 

Such are the USA’s restrictive measures, and even Washington of¬ 
ficials cannot bring themselves to call them economic sanctions. Small 
wonder, for these mea.sures neither affect the overall volume of US 
investments (totalling $15,000 million), nor curtail trade with South 
Africa in any significant way, nor induce Western international financial 
agencies, which have given the apartheid state $14,800 millon worth of 
loans, to put pressure on South Africa. 

The EEC countries have adopted similar halfhearted measures, 
although such countries as Britain, the FRG and France, which have the 
closest trade and economic links with Pretoria, could make, if they so 
wished, a contribution to the struggle against the criminal apartheid 
regime. Suffice it to say that British investments in South Africa total 
from $5,200 million to $9,100 million, those of France $1,500 million, 
and those of the FRG DAI (ioo million. South Africa’s trade with the FRG 
came to $3,500 million in 1984, its trade with Britain to $2,4.00 million 
in 1983, and its trade with France to 10,000 million francs. The racist 
regime is also being vigorously supported by the transnational corpora¬ 
tions, whose number in South Africa is over 1,068, including 406 US, 
364 British and 142 West German TNCs. At year-end 1983, direct foreign 
investments in South Africa totalled $15,500 to $17,000 million. Together 
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with other external liabilities, foreigners own about 20 per cent of South 
Africa’s fixed capital. 


T he African states and all sincere opponents of racism and apartheid 
are quite right in, demanding tight and comprehensive sanctions 
against South Africa. Only the forces which are interested in perpetuating 
apartheid are against such sanctions, covering up their complicity in the 
crimes of the South African regime with false rhetoric about the inefficacy 
of economic and other sanctions and the possibility of exerting a “positive 
influence’’ on the racists by milder political means. 

Advertising the USA’s empty and useless measures, the West keeps 
asserting that they are directed against apartheid and South Africa’s 
present government. As it gives diverse support and assistance to the 
criminal regime in crushing the anti-racist movement. Washington 
hypocritically asserts that apartheid is doomed, that it cannot survive, 
and that the Pretoria government should hasten to hold talks with the 
Black majority. But the fighters for South Africa’s liberation hold a 
different view: our goal, the ANC President Oliver Tambo declared, is 
not talks with the racist government, but a de.struction of the apartheid 
system itself. Their courage and resolve to defeat racism and apartheid 
cannot be broken by anyone. 



PEACE AND COOPERATION FOR EUROPE 


USSR-SWEDEN* 

TO PROMOTE GOODNEIGHBODEDIESS 


Yu. DENISOV 


I t has been an invariable tradition in overall Soviet policy towards North 
European countries, an important area of the Soviet Union’s overall 
European policy to promote goodneighbourly relations and mutually 
advantageous cooperation with Sweden. It is a consistent line of princip- 
Me, taking into account the role that Sweden plays in Northern Europe and 
on the rest of ihe continent and the significance of SovietrSwedish rela¬ 
tions in promoting detente and international cooperation. 

Sweden is Northern Europe’s largest country and one of the most 
advanced among the so-called smaller countries of the capitalist world. 
It has one-third of the North European countries’ population, and acegunts 
for over 40 per cent of their aggregate GNP and industrial output and 
for over 30 per cent of their exports. 

Sweden is one of the Soviet Union’s closest neighbours on the Baltic. 
Never since the St. Petersburg Allied Treaty of 1812 have relations bet¬ 
ween the two neighbours been marred by wars or other armed conflicts, a 
fact that is quite rare, if not unique, in 19th and 20th century European 
history. Nor have these relations ever been beset with political or other 
major problems. 

It was an objective need for close contact—economic, cultural, and, 
not of minor importance, political—that has been instrumental in shaping 
Soviet-Swedish goodneighbourly relations. Just as natural has been the 
underlying interest of both countries in the maintenance of a stable peace 
in the North of Europe and in the promotion of security and cooperation 
on the entire European continent. 


I t was in the relationship of the newborn Soviet state and Sweden that 
quite a few of the first steps, if rather modest by modern standards, were 
taken to implant the principles of peaceful coexistence in relations bet¬ 
ween states with different social systems. That happened in the difficult 
early years for the Soviet Republic which found itself in the grip of a po¬ 
litical, military and economic blockade by the Entente. Lenin devoted a 
great deal of attention to establishing relations with Sweden when he 
stressed the importance of persuading the neighbouring smaller countries 
that “we are, maybe, not allies, but at any rate more reliable and more 
valuable neighbours than the imperialists”. • 

' V. I. Lenin, Collected, Works, Vol. 30, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 176. 
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The leader of the world's first socialist state was very familiar with 
that country and with the mood of its working class and progressive 
intelligentsia. He described the 1909 general strike in Sweden as “one 
of the biggest general strikes of the recent period”.* Lenin’s letters to 
K. J. Branting and his correspondence and contacts with O. Grimlund, 
T, Nerman, H. Silen, Z. Hoglund, F. Strom, K. Kihlbom and other Swe¬ 
dish Social Democrats provide enough evidence of how closely he followed 
the development of the Swedish labour movement. 

On December 28, 1917, immediately after the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, Lenin signed a document establishing a representation of the 
Russian Federation in Stockholm.. The Soviet representatives, under di¬ 
rect instruction from Lenin as the Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, were pressing for Sweden to become a kind of "window to 
Europe” for blockaded Russia. The first Soviet trade agreement with a 
Western firm was the contract concluded with Jonson Co. in May 1918, 
for the purchase of farm machinery and the first foreign ship which defied 
the Entente’s naval blockade in the Baltic was the Swedish S/S Eskilstu- 
na III arriving in Petrogard in the spring of 1919. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in the early 1920s the cooperation 
between Soviet Russia and Sweden was a factor of certain importance in 
European affairs. Indeed, amidst the blockade and foreign intervention, 
the world community could not fail to take notice of transactions between 
the two countries like the contract with a group of Swedish firms on a 
commodity exchange worth 100 million kronor, the delivery of equipment 
for the early Soviet power generation projects, and the famous contract 
for the construction of 1,000 steam locomotives for Soviet Russia. 

Naturally, that prompted other countries of the capitalist world to 
establish business ties with the Soviet state. It was not by chance that 
Lenin wrote on the.purcha.se of locomotives in Sweden: “We sec the cont¬ 
ract as important mainly in that it influences the major locomotive works 
of Europe and America.” ® 

The very logic of Soviet-Swedish cooperation made Sweden one of the 
first states of Europe to establish full diplomatic relations with the USSR 
in March 1924. The Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR stressed in that connection that unobstructed development of 
relations with Sweden was ensured by “the absence of grounds for any 
political conflicts whatsoever. Our political interests do not clash with 
those of Sweden anywhere at all..’ ♦ 

Indeed, there were no particular problems at issue in relations between 
the USSR and Sweden before the war. On the contrary, these relations 
were among the elements that in effect worked against the deterioration 
of the political climate in Europe. Both countries were anxious to prevent 
aggressive actions by Nazi Germany. The Swedish government shared the 
Soviet principle of the indivisibility of the world, supported the Soviet 
proposal on the definition of aggression and welcomed the Soviet Union’s 
accession to the League of Nations. 

Latar on, in the course of the Second World War, Sweden and the So¬ 
viet Union succeeded in preventing their relations from being seriously 
impaired, as outside forces wanted so much. What helped them do so was 
among other things, the well-known moves of the Soviet Union made in 
the spring of 1940 towards the maintenance of Swedish neutrality. Soviet 
.Ambassador Alexandra Kollontai, who informed Stockholm of the Soviet 
government’s demarche to the German government on the subject, repor¬ 
ted io the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the USSR that 


* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 16. 1963, p. 141. 
• * V. 1. Lenin, l^orfo, Vol. 51, p. 341 (in Russian). 

* See Pravda, March 16, 1964. 
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the Swedish Foreign Minister “expressed his gratitude with deep emotion 
and said that this action on the part of the Soviet Union will fortify... 
Sweden in her firm determination to observe neutrality”. Increased Soviet 
supplies of petroleum products, grain and apatites in 1939-1941 were 
essential to Sweden, as it was cut off from other markets. 

The victories of the Soviet forces in the winter of 1942 and in the sum¬ 
mer of 1943 finally thwarted Hitler’s plans to occupy Sweden. 


I n the postwar decades, Soviet-Swedish relations have not always been 
smooth. There have been some appreciable upswings and some tempo¬ 
rary declines. Changes in the world political climate have affected them, 
as have the activities of the Atlantic forces that wanted Sweden to con¬ 
front the USSR. Yet, whenever it was not the time-serving considerations 
of certain Swedish quarters, whether in international affairs or in domes¬ 
tic policy, but political realism and long-term factors and mutual 
interests that prevailed, the policy of promoting goodneighbourly relations 
between the USSR and Sweden produced tangible results and clearly 
demonstrated the great potential it contained. This has certainly proved 
beneficial to both countries and to the overall climate in Europe. 

There were noticeable international repercussions in the wake of the 
Soviet-Swedish negotiations in the summer of 1946, on the resumption 
and extension of economic relations. Such a move ran counter to the 
plans of the USA and other imperialist powers which tried to counteract 
the policy of cooperation with the USSR using cold war tactics. In August 
1946, the USA tried to interfere in those negotiations, referring to some 
negative consequences of the projected Soviet-Swedish trade agreement 
for international commerce. The US demarche was unequivocally rajected 
by the governments of the USSR and Sweden. ® They signed an agreement 
for a Swedish loan to the tune of 1,000 million kronor for the Soviet Uni¬ 
on to buy machinery and equipment in Sweden. In the early postwar 
years, Sweden was one of the six capitalist countries which were the 
USSR’s major trade partner. 

The Soviet-Swedish cooperation in the 1960s and 1970s was particular¬ 
ly noteworthy in its high standard and intensity. Of course, that was a pe¬ 
riod of positive trends gaining ground all over Europe when the concept 
of detente and cooperation between East and West was accepted by many 
West European countries. Both the USSR and Sweden did a good deal 
in those years to build up confidence and goodneighbourly relations and 
diversify their mutual cooperation. 

One way the two countries followed in promoting their cooperation 
was by developing a political dialogue, at a high-level above all. which 
began with the first official visit of Prime Minister Tagc Erlander of 
Sweden to the USSR in 1956. Swedish Prime Ministers then visited the 
USSR in 1965, 1970 and 1976, while the Soviet heads of government made 
official visits to Sweden in 1964, 1968 and 1973. There were exchange 
visits by the foreign ministers during the same period. The official visit 
of King Carl XVI Gustaf to the USSR in 1978 played a marked role in 
promoting goodneighbourly relations. The Soviet-Swedish Communique 
of April 10, 1976, stressed the particular significance of the meetings of 
the leaders of the Soviet Union and Sweden and noted that such contacts 
contributed towards defining each other’s positions and creating an at¬ 
mosphere of mutual understanding. ® 


» foreign Policy of the USSR 1946. Moscow, Politizdat. 1952, pp, 182-185 fin 
Russian). 

• Pravda. Apr. 10, 1976. 
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There was a very intensive development of trade and economic coo¬ 
peration between the USSR and Sweden in the 1960s and in the early 
1970s. It sometimes outpaced the development of such ties with many 
other West European countries in its range and growth rates. From 1959 
to 1970, the volume of Soviet-Swedish trade increased nearly fivefold, 
and from 1971 to 1975 it almost trebled. The USSR has become one of 
Sweden’s top ten trading partners. 

One indication of the realistic approach of the Swedish authorities and 
business community towards cooperation with the USSR was that in the 
early 1960s, in spite of pressure from the USA, Sweden far from cutting 
off, expanded the export of large-diameter pipes for oil- and gas-pipelines 
under construction in the Soviet Union. It is not beside the point to recall 
this now that the US Administration is once again trying to bind Sweden 
to its policy of embargo and sanctions against the USSR and other so¬ 
cialist countries by establishing control over the Swedish export and re¬ 
export of high-technology equipment with American components to the 
Soviet Union. 

A ten-year programme for the promotion of economic, industrial, scien¬ 
tific and technological cooperation was signed in 1975. The trade agree¬ 
ment for 1977-1981 for the first time included a number of principles for 
the promotion of trade contained in the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

Sizeable contracts were concluded in the same years for the enrich¬ 
ment of crude uranium at Soviet industrial enterprises and for a supply 
of complete equipment to the USSR for the machine-tool industry, the 
Ust-Ilimsk lumber complex, the Kama Motor Works, and for air traffic 
control. Stable cooperation has developed in the field of science and en¬ 
gineering. as well as in environmental protection. 

In* other words, the USSR and Sweden accomplished a great deal 
in their joint efforts to translate the idea of detente into tangSile coope¬ 
ration between states and to promote more effective application of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence both in their mutual relations and on 
a larger, international scale. 


H owever, the aggravation of the international situation at the turn of 
the 1980s, as a result the US turnabout with the aim to undermine 
detente and confidence between states, cast its shadow on Soviet-Swedish 
relations and slowed down their progress. Influential forces in Sweden 
itself, those, above all, of the right-wing bourgeois parties that were in 
power in 1976-1982, went into action against Soviet-Swedish goodneigh- 
bourly relations, playing up non-existent problems so as to denigrate the 
Soviet peace policy. 

For a few years, there was an uproar over the far-fetched “submarines 
issue”, played up as a topmost political problem in relations between 
Swedc#i and the Soviet Union; it blinded quite a few Swedish politicians 
to the prospects for these relations, important as they are for Sweden. 
Strident campaigns over the unintentional appearance of a Soviet sub¬ 
marine in Swedish territorial waters in October 1981, with regard to 
which the Soviet government expressed regret to the Swedish government, 
and also over alleged subsequent violations of Sweden’s maritime and air 
frontiers by the Soviet Navy and Air Force, were used to curtail contacts 
with the USSR, above .all, in the political and military fields. 

Troubles in Soviet-Swedish. relations also made themselves felt after 
the Olof Palme Social-Democratic' government came into office in 1982. 
Although the government’s programme statement did refer to its inten¬ 
tion to improve relations with the Soviet Union, it failed to take consi- 
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stent and decisive practical steps in this direction. Admittedly, trade 
and economic ties, scientific and technological cooperation, and cultural 
contacts developed fairly well during that period. But, at the same time, 
the government was still under strong pressure from the right-wing op¬ 
position which grouped around the Moderate Party and sharply opposed 
whatever contacts and exchanges with the Soviet Union they deemed po¬ 
litical. 

However, the inconsistency of the Western-imposed concept of “sanc¬ 
tions" against the USSR by curtailing political and other contacts became 
clear fairly soon, as was only to be expected. Swedish public opinion ap¬ 
preciated Olof Palme’s statement at the Congress of the Social Democra¬ 
tic Labour Party of Sweden in September 1984, about the need to main¬ 
tain contacts and exchange visits between Sweden and the USSR “at va¬ 
rious levels and under any circumstances”. ^ After the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions of September 1985, in which the Left forces, the Social Democratic 
Labour Party and the Left Party—Communists, regained a majority. Pri¬ 
me Minister Palme announced his intention to visit the Soviet Union. 

Soviet readiness to streamline relations r.ith Sweden and resume bro¬ 
ad and fruitful goodneighbourly cooperation has been stated on many oc¬ 
casions. The Soviet Union advocates a stronger mutual confidence with 
its Baltic neighbour, mutual respect and goodwill, in short, everything 
that goes into creating a healthy political climate of communication. 

To be a good nci^bour nowadays is not merely to live side by side 
avoiding misunderstandings and conflicts, confrontation and enmity. This 
is certainly very important, but only a start. The exigencies of present- 
day international affairs extend the limits of the very notion of “good- 
neighbourliness”. 

Today they imply full-scale ties between governments, parliaments, 
and public organisations. Soviet-Swedish relations produced such posi¬ 
tive experience in the past, and it can be effectively used. Making the fab¬ 
ric of peaceful coexistence more substantive is no less important. Such 
ties can be built not only with a view to meeting the current demand and 
that of the near future, but with an eye to a longer perspective as well. 
The Soviet Union could continue to share in supplying Svicden’s long-term 
demand in energy-bearing materials, all kinds of equipment, and raw ma¬ 
terials. Soviet economic organisations could make a fuller provision for 
the Swedish industrial potential in drawing up short- and long term na¬ 
tional economic development plans. The role of such progressive forms 
of ties as cooperation and specialisation as well as large long-term con¬ 
tracts could be also enhanced. 

A greater role in promoting goodneighbourly relations could be played 
by extended ties between the USSR and Sweden in the cultural and edu¬ 
cational fields, a greater dissimination of information and more people- 
to-pcople contact, in other words, cooperation provided for within the fra¬ 
mework of the so-called “third basket” of the Helsinki Final Act. Of cour¬ 
se, such cooperation must be carried on, as demanded by the Helsinki ac¬ 
cords, without interference in each other’s internal affairs and wllh the 
recognition of each other’s right to establish one’s own laws and admini¬ 
strative regulations at home. 


y^hat constitutes the major potential of Sovict-Swedish relations, bey- 
"" ond question, is the adamant determination of both nations to keep 
and strengthen peace, curb the arms race, and prevent a nuclear war. 
Committed as it is to a foreign policy of peace, the Soviet Union respects 


Dagens Nijheter, Sept. 18, 1984. 
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any peace-keeping effort of other countries even if it does not exactly ag¬ 
ree with that of ite own. 

Opportunities for the further strengthening of fruitful cooperation 
between the USSR and Sweden in international affairs are substantially 
enhanced by the Swedish policy of neutrality which that country has been 
following for over 170 years. There is a feeling of great respect in the 
Soviet Union for Sweden’s “policy of freedom from alliances in peacetime, 
with the view to remaining neutral in the event of war”. With three of 
the five countries of Northern Europe, members of the North Atlantic Al¬ 
liance, this realistic, time-tested foreign policy course of Sweden is one 
of the factors unquestionably conducive to preserving peaceful and stab¬ 
le conditions in this region. 

The policy that Sweden has been conducting along with other neutral 
West European states is an important element in the effort to maintain 
peace and security throughout the European continent. By the very orien¬ 
tation of their policy, the neutral countries are favourably influencing the 
development of international relations. For neutrality by itself is a rejec¬ 
tion of war as a means of re.solving international problems, an emphatic 
refusal to have anything to do with the policy of wars of aggression, and 
a condemnation of such a policy. 

There is another important point. Sweden’s policy of neutrality does 
not mean that it is passive on the international scene or that it shies away 
from discussing the most burning problems of today. Being a member of 
the UN and of most of its specialised agencies, and a party to the Con¬ 
ference on Disarmament in Geneva, Sweden has its own well-established 
international political profile, its proper place within the system of inter¬ 
national relations. It is a signatory to major international treaties and 
agreements. Participating in a number of We.stern organisations, (OECD, 
EFTA, International Energy Agency) Sweden has, nevertheless, refused 
to join the Common Market, saying that membership therein is incompat¬ 
ible with its policy of neutrality and having confined itself to con¬ 
cluding an agreement on free trade in manufactured goods. 

Sweden has always made its position clear enough c curbing the 
nuclear arms rage, with invariable emphasis on preventing Europe from 
being turned into a nuclear tinder-box. As early as 1961, the then Mini¬ 
ster of Foreign Affairs, Osten Unden, called upon the countries that had 
no nuclear arms to renounce the idea of producing, acquiring and stock¬ 
piling them. The Unden Plan, which was put forward at the time, called 
for a “non-nuclear club” of states having no atomic weapons to be es¬ 
tablished in Central and .Northern Europe. 

The government of Sweden supported—although, not immediately and 
with a number of reservations—the proposal of Finland, advanced by 
former President U. Kckkonen in 1963, for Northern Europe to be decla¬ 
red a nuclear-free zone. A whole series of constructive suggestions on 
ways to give effect to that important idea were made in June 1983 by 
Swedish Prime Minister Palme in his report at a seminar in Helsinki, 
commtftnorating the 20th anniversary of Kekkonen’s idea. 

The opinion of Sweden, just as that of other Scandinavian countries, 
was taken into account by the Soviet Union in working out its position 
on a nuclear-free zone in Northern Europe. It is a known fact that the 
Soviet Union, for example, e.\pressed its willingness to consider some me¬ 
asures, substantive at that, regarding its own territory, contiguous to the 
above zone, and also to discuss with the parties concerned the question 
of making the Baltic a nuclear-free area. 

There has been worldwide reaction to the proposal advanced by the 
government of Sweden in 1982 to create in Europe a zone “free from 
battlefield nuclear weapons” (tactical weapons at the disposal of army 
units—divisions and brigades) that would pass on cither side of the boun- 
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dary line between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO member states. As Pal¬ 
me underlined, that proposal did not contradict Finland’s idea of a nuc¬ 
lear-free zone in Northern Europe, but complemented the latter instead. 

Sweden’s initiative was on a par with the efforts made by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries which saw the creation of nuclear- 
free zones in various parts of Europe as one to rid the entire continent of 
nuclear weapons, whether battlefield or medium-range. It was only natu¬ 
ral that the USSR expressed readiness to take part in negotiations on 
establishing the zone proposed by Sweden, and suggested that, to be more 
effective, it should be widened from 300 to 500-600 km. ® 

While putting forward a set of fresh peace initiatives aimed at ending 
the arms race and defusing the situation in Europe and the rest of the 
world, Mikhail Gorbachev, during his visit to France, also emphasised the 
importance of moves such as the creation of nuclear-free zones on the 
continent—in Northern Europe and in the Balkans, and a nuclear-free 
corridor on cither side of the boundary line between the two military- 
political groupings. 

The importance that Sweden is attaching to the problems of detente 
and peace in Europe has been clearly demonstrated by its contribution 
towards bringing the European Conference to a successful conclusion and 
by its constructive effort at the Madrid meeting. Together with other neu¬ 
tral and non-aligned nations, it has been working for reaching substan¬ 
tive accords at the Stockholm conference. 

Worried about the destinies of peace in Europe, the government of 
Sweden has deplored the American “first strike’’ and “limited war’’ doc¬ 
trines, and expressed serious concern over the emplacement of new me¬ 
dium-range missiles on the territory of West European countries by the 
USA and NATO. It has rightfully drawn attention to problems that arise 
from the deployment of cruise missiles for the .security of Sweden and 
Finland. 

The Swedish position is prominent in matters relating to global nuc¬ 
lear disarmament, too. At the latest sessions of the UN General Assemb¬ 
ly, Sw'eden has been calling for a nuclear arms freeze by the USSR and 
the USA and supported the Soviet-sponsored resolution^ about no-first- 
u.se of nuclear weapons and an immediate cessation and prohibition of 
nuclear te.sts. 

An important contribution to the international di.scussion of the prob¬ 
lems of war and peace has been made by the Independent Commission on 
Disarmament and Security Issues, headed by Palme (it included public 
figures, politicians, and .statesmen of 17 nations of Europe, America, Asia, 
and Africa). The disarmament programme put forward by the Palme Com¬ 
mission in 1982 became a subject of serious study in various countries. 
Washington, however, has rejected the Commission’s conclusions since 
they are totally at variance with the foreign policy concepts of the pre- 
.sent US leadership. 

An appreciable international act has been undertaken by six countries 
(Sweden, Greece, India, Mexico, Argentina, and Tanzania) which* twice 
in 1985 called for action to curb the nuclear arms race and defuse inter¬ 
national tension. The Declaration of the Six was highly praised in the 
Soviet Union as being consonant with its own peace aspirations. 

In pressing for an end to the arms race on Earth, the government of 
Sweden is also realising what a disaster it would be to have it extended 
into outer space. The Soviet Union’s major peace initiatives and its ap¬ 
peal to the West to take fresh and bold .steps and discard stereotyped po¬ 
litical thinking were appreciated and supported in Sweden. 


* Pravda, Jan. 28, 1983. 
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One cannot fail to see that the greatest effort that Sweden can make 
to reaffirm its policy of neutrality (despite the fact that in'that country 
itself and across the Atlantic there are some forces that would push it 
off that track) and to make it even more active and constructive contribu¬ 
tes towards enhancing the international appeal of the “Swedish line'* and 
meet the long-term national interests of the Swedish people and the In¬ 
terests of peace in Europe. “The policy of neutrality,” the government of 
Sweden stressed in its statement after the parliamentary elections in Sep¬ 
tember 1985, “remains firm. It will be followed resolutely, unequivocally 
and consistently”.^ 


T he Soviet Union has invariably appreciated the amicability of its ne¬ 
ighbours and their desire for broader peaceful cooperation. This co¬ 
untry has alw'ays responded with readiness for cooperation and with prac¬ 
tical action in any area of mutual interest. 

The programme for defusing the explosive world situation put forward 
by the Soviet^ Union and its approach of principle to expanding coopera¬ 
tion and goodneighbourly relations with Western Europe are directed 
towards opening up such a qualitatively new stage in the evolution of 
Europe as one could hardly imagine possible yesterday. Promoting still 
closer Soviet-Swedish goodneighbourly relations and fruitful cooperation 
in every respect, drawing upon the experience gained in the 1970s. would 
fit in perfectly with the overall commitment to bringing Europe back from 
confrontation and mistrust to detente, and peaceful cooperation. 


Dagens Nyheter, Oct. 2, 1985. 
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for close interaction among them. Broad peaceful cooperation in gearing 
the achievements and potentialities of the STR to the interests of the 
whole of mankind, without any politically or economically motivated 
discrimination, is one of the crucial international problems of our day. 

Washington’s oft-repeated allegation that the Soviet Union abuses its 
access to Western technology is totally groundless: the USSR has never 
pivoted its defence capability on Western technology, and competent 
Western experts have no doubt about its immense scientific and technical 
potentialities. Referring to a report by the Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment, The Washington Post writes, for instance, that 
“it is rare to find examples of technologies obtained from the West which 
the USSR could not have produced itself”.' 

It is well known that the USSR and the socialist community as a 
whole now account for roughly one-third of the world’s scientific, 
technical and production potential, and that they are able, as experience 
has convincingly shown, to solve the most complicated technical problems 
connected both with strengthening the defence capability of the CMEA 
and the Warsaw Treaty countries and with their socio-economic 
programmes. 

The presefit vigorous steps being taken by these countries to accelerate 
scientific and technical progress and their whole socio-economic develop¬ 
ment are not a sign of weakness but, on the contrary, indicate their 
ability rapidly to rise across a wide front to the level of STR demands, 
the demands of its new stage, and to combine STR achievements with 
the advantages of socialism, of socialist economic methods. 

As for East-West trade and scientific exchanges, far from being a 
“one-way street”, as alleged in Washington, these are a mutually 
advantageous matter. The CME.A countries can and do make an equivalent 
contribution to international technology exchanges, East-West exchanges 
in particular. That is tangibly confirmed, for instance, by the fact that 
socialist countries now account for about 40 per cent of all new inven¬ 
tions in the world, and their successes in fundamental sciences, which 
constitute a theoretical reserve for the development of the STR, are com¬ 
mon knowledge. 

In noting the achievements of Soviet science, U. S. News & World 
Report had to admit that science in the socialist community countries ‘*is 
making enormous strides and providing important contributions to the 
technology of the U. S. and other non-Communist nations”. * Western 
experts recognise that the flows of technology in the form of licences and 
know-how (unpatented technical and production expertise) between the 
East and the West are comparable in terms of volume. Thus, according 
to The Financial Times of London, since 1965 the CMEA countries have 
exported about 1,500 licences to third countries, while importing about 
2,400 Western licences.® True, there still remains some asymmetry in 
East-West trade in machinery and equipment. 

However, by*raising the technical level and competitiveness of their 
export products, extending the product mix, using new and better forms 
and methods of marketing and subsequent technical services, and ofiering 
greater incentives to producers to extend the export of their products, the 
CMEA countries are crea'ing the necessary material and organisational 
prerequisites for an improvement of the structure of their exports in ac¬ 
cordance with STR demands, for increasing the share of technical goods, 
and so on. 

At the same time, the CMEA countries were naturally bound to react— 
both individually and collectively—to the greater discrimination on the 

‘ The Washington Post, May 13, 1983. 

“ U.S. News & World Report, Jan. 17. 1983, p. 56. 

* See The Financial Times, Dec. 22, 1983. 
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part of the West, to its policy of economic embargo and sanctions against 
the socialist countries. Within the framework of their integration and 
their concerted economic, scientific and technical policy, the CMEA 
countries elaborated effective joint counter-measures, reorienting their 
trade flows towards more reliable partners in the developing world and 
in the West itself, deepening their integration process and concentrating 
it on new pivotal lines of the STR. 

A major stage in the drafting and implementation of these measures 
was marked by the Moscow Economic Summit Conference of the CMEA 
countries in June 1984, the documents unanimously approved at that 
Conference, and its decision to elaborate a Comprehensive Programme of 
Scientific and Technological Progress in the CMEA Countries for the 
next 15 to 20 years. In their concern for an allout improvement and 
development of international economic, scientific and technological co¬ 
operation on an equitable and mutually advantageous basis, including 
cooperation with the West, the CMEA countries have devoted special 
attention to cooperation in Europe, notably, to an extension of mutually 
beneficial business ties between European states in the spirit of the 
Helsinki Final Act and the Madrid accords. 


T he CMEA countries’ interest in developing trade, economic, scientific 
and technological cooperation with the West European countries is 
quite undestandablc in view of the historical and geographical proximity 
of these countries, their mutually complementary resources, their long¬ 
standing traditions of mutually advantageous cooperation, and its 
tangible positive results in the past decades, especially in the period of 
detente. These objective factors cannot be ignored either in the Eastern or 
the Western part of the European continent. Many important aspects of 
European cooperation have been given legal status by the Final Act. 

For the USSR and the CMEA’s European countries as a whole, the 
West European countries have been and remain the major Western trad¬ 
ing partners. As for the West European countries, a considerable share 
of their total imports and exports is also oriented in that direction, 
especially in such basic products as energy resources in their imports, 
and metallurgical products and the output of some subindustries of 
engineering in their exports. 

In the period of detente, such trade increased most markedly', and 
not only owing to changes in price proportions, but also in physical 
terms, becoming the most dynamic strand of .world trade. Its slower 
growth over the past few years is a direct consequence of the artificial 
restrictions imposed by the USA on the We.st European countries, of 
EEC protectionism, rather than a result of structural barriers and financial 
difficulties. If these restrictions were overcome, with a simultaneous solu¬ 
tion of credit problems and a perfection of the structufc of trade, pos¬ 
sibilities would be created for a further stable growth of East-West trade 
in Europe. 

The recent visit to France by General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee Mikhail Gorbachev gave a new and powerful impulse to the 
development of European cooperation. He came out with large-scale 
proposals for improving the political climate in Europe, limiting the 
confrontation between the armed forces of the two military-political al¬ 
liances stationed on the continent, and developing the peaceful dialogue 
between European states with different social systems, backed up with 
confidence-building measures. 

As was noted at a meeting with French parliamentarians, the political 
climate in Europe depends to a considerable extent on the development 
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of East-West economic ties. An innovatory approach is necessary in this 
field as wcli. Efficient use of the international division of labour could 
make it much easier for each country to resolve the tasks of industrial, 
technical and scientific progress. The USSR is prepared to look for new 
forms of cooperation on the priricipics of mutual advantage, equality and 
responsibility. 

Naturaiiy, ail that should rest on the solid foundation created over 
the decades of mutually advantageous cooperation in different forms. 
A point to note in this context, however, is that the West European 
countries’ obedient following in the wake of the Washington-inspired 
discriminatory trade policy with regard to the socialist countries could 
lead to an exclusion from their mutual trade of the most promising high- 
technology goods, which determine the latest lines of the STR and meet 
the requirements of the structurai changes that are now under way both 
in Eastern and Western Europe. An excessive tribute to "Atlantic 
solidarity" in matters of iimiting the range of products being exported 
to the sociaiist community wouid, in effect, mean an artificial curtailment 
of the advantages gained by the West European countries from their 
mutually useful cooperation with the sociaiist states. 

That would ultimately serve to weaken Western Europe’s positions 
in the intensifying trade war with Japan and the USA, and would limit 
its possibilities for using such tics to increase employment and so to 
alleviate its ever graver unemployment problem, * and also to maintain 
growth and technical development rates. 

The West European countries are just as interested in stable access 
to East European fuel and energy resources: oil and oil products, gas, 
coal and electric power. Although the energy crisis in the capitalist 
world has for a time given way to an opposite tendency, it would be. 
unreasonable to rule out its recurrence on an even greater scale than in 
the 1970s. As recent experience has shown, Western Europe is more 
vulnerable in that respect than the United States. Meanwhile, Washington 
has been trying to thrust upon it more costly power-supply patterns on 
the same.pretext of "strategic interests”. 

Protection of the environment is one of the major global problems 
engendered by the STR or connected with it. That problem is ever more 
acute for all European countries, especially the countries of Western 
Europe with their highly concentrated population and industry. For 
geographical reasons, that problem cannot be resolved within a national 
or narrow regional framework; it calls for joint and closely coordinated 
action on an all-European scale. 

The STR has also raised new questions in the sphere of European 
transport and communications, especially considering the further growth 
of all-European trade, the intensifying scientific and technological ties, 
and the development of human contacts and tourism. Their solution 
is inconceivable without an all-European approach and establishment of 
cooperation in the investment, scientific-and-technical, and production- 
and-services sphere. 

The USSR and the other CMEA countries—individually and col¬ 
lectively—have been making vigorous efforts to accelerate scientific and 
technical progress as the major prerequisite for intensifying production 
and socio-economic development as a whole. Largely similar tasks 
(although on a totally different socio-economic basi.s) arc also being 
tackled in the West European countries, which arc trying to keep pace 
with their rivals, the USA and Japan. A certain coordination of these 
processes within the framework of all-European division and cooperation 


* TJe iinPHiployment level in the West European countries has now exceeded 11 per 
cent (about 19 million) and is quite unlikely to go down. 
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of labour could yield undoubted advantages for the whole continent and, 
simultaneously, for scientific and technical progress on a global scale. 
After all, roughly one-half of the world’s scientific, technical and produc¬ 
tion potential is concentrated on the European continent, the cradle of 
technical progress and the first industrial revolution. 

Much is now being said and written in the West about Western 
Europe’s technological lag, about its losing or beginning to lose the 
competition in that field on a global scale. Those who say that refer to 
the fragmentation of the West European scientific and technical potential, 
the lack of initiative among West European entrepreneurs and their 
insufficient receptivity of innovation, the isolation of West European 
universities from industry, etc. There has even been talk of Western 
Europe’s decline, with a shifting of the centre of global scientific and 
technical progress to the Pacific region, where attempts are being made 
to form an integration entity under the auspices of the USA and Japan. 
Without sharing that pessimistic conclusion, one is nevertheless bound 
to note certain negative features in West European scientific and 
technological development, notably, along such lines as computers and 
microprocessors, robotics and biotechnology, which spearhead the new 
stage of the STR. 

Problems in that field are also faced by the CMEA’s East European 
countries, which have been working hard within national and integration 
bounds to resolve them as soon as possible. Certain changes have re¬ 
cently occurred in the West European countries as well. A paramount 
role from the standpoint of the whole continent’s technological positions 
could be played by interaction and mutual dovetailing of the efforts being 
taken by East and West European countries, which would accelerate Eu¬ 
rope’s advance along the whole front of the new stage of the STR and 
assert its role as the acknowledged leader of world scientific and techni¬ 
cal progress. 

Alongside material and intellectual factors, this process could be pro¬ 
moted by definite organisational prerequisites created in the past, espe¬ 
cially in the years of detente. Thus, traditional trade in the past decade 
went hand in hand with fairly vigorous exchanges in the field of science 
and technology (researchers, patents and licences, other scientific, pro¬ 
duction and technical data) and joint development of scientific and te¬ 
chnological problems, both fundamental and applied. The two sides have 
also developed industrial cooperation on the basis of joint production pro¬ 
grammes and concerted specialisation, an exchange of units and compo¬ 
nents, joint development and introduction of new technologies on the 
stren^h of scientific research already done by either side, joint or con¬ 
certed marketing in other countries of new products or investment and 
technical services, diverse forms of product-pay-back deals and joint 
enterprise. 

Contracts of that kind now run into thousands, and many of them are 
large-scale, creating prerequisites for long-term cooperation on the basis 
of the existing organisational and legal infrastructure. A number of pro¬ 
jects in the mining and manufacturing industries, in the sphere of the 
infrastructure and the services have been built in the USSR and other 
CMEA countries on such a basis so as to meet the demand in West Eu¬ 
ropean and other countries as well. 

Soviet-French cooperation in the peaceful exploration of outer space, 
the joint flight of a French and Soviet cosmonauts, and the use of French 
instruments in Soviet space research are well known. Such joint research 
meeting STR requirements could be carried both on a bilateral and 
multilateral basis, particularly under the recent proposal. International 
Cooperation in the Peaceful Exploration of Outer Space in Conditions 
of Its Non-Militarisation, put forward by the USSR at the UN. 
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A considerable store of positive experience has been accumulated in 
the sphere of scientific-technical and scientific-production cooperation. 
The joint Soviet-West German firm Technounion, set up in the FRG, not 
only helps to market Soviet licences and know-how in Western Europe 
and to apply Soviet production and technical experience and correspond¬ 
ing technologies, but also promotes cooperation in that promising field. 
With its participation, the West German firms Man and Kanis produce 
components for gas turbines and compressors under a Soviet licence, 
while other components are made in the USSR. Eventually, whole turbi¬ 
nes could be built from Soviet designs for use at gas pipelines running 
across the territory of European and other countries. In cooperation with 
Soviet enterprises, the firm Stetter (FRG) has developed and is producing 
concreting machines, which are being widely used in the USSR and the 
FRG, and are also being marketed in other countries 

Such examples could be cited for virtually every West and East Eu¬ 
ropean country. But that is only the beginning. Given favourable con¬ 
ditions, such a pooling of scientific and production potentials, especially 
on a multilateral basis, could eventually make a much greater contribu¬ 
tion to the development of mutually advantageous cooperation in Europe, 
especially along the most promising high-technology lines. Effective mul¬ 
tilateral cooperation under the Tokamak project could yield important 
results: if it succeeded, mankind would acquire a virtually inexhaustible 
source of nuclear power. Another timely idea is to set up joint ventures 
(firms specialising in innovation) to develop and introduce new technolo¬ 
gy on the scale of the whole of Europe and beyond it on the basis of the 
partners’ scientific backlog, primarily Soviet research, whose results are 
nut as yet being used in full measure but which spearheads scientific 
and technical progress in a number of fields. ' 

Both in the sphere of scientific and technical progress and in trade 
and economic cooperation between the two parts of Europe, a major 
positive role could be played by more businesslike ties between the CMEA 
and the EEC. The members of these two largest integration groupings 
of Europe and the world are known to account for over one-half of total 
East-West trade. (According to the Commission of the European Com¬ 
munities. from 1975 to 1983 trade betw'een the West European countries 
and the CMEA members virtually doubled, from $41,000 million to almost 
$74,000 million). The CMEA countries displayed initiative in that matter 
both in the 1970s and in the recent period. 

Speaking in Paris, Mikhail Gorbachev once again reaffirmed the use¬ 
fulness of establishing more businesslike relations between the (>MEA 
and the EEC, calling attention to the CMEA’s constructive initiative in 
that respect, and the importance of making it yield concrete results. It is 
not only a matter of trade-policy i.ssucs, but also of contacts on specific 
political problems in so far as the EEC countries operate as a “political 
entity”. 

As for a perfection of the forms of East-West cooperation in Europe, 
it could be a matter of giving it a more stable and long-term character, 
supported by the necessary organisational structure, of supplementing 
bilateral tics with multilateral, all-European ones, deepening cooperation, 
especially right through the whole “science-tcchnology-production-market¬ 
ing” cycle, studying the possibilities of various existing forms of joint 
enterprise, making more flexible use of product-pay-back forms, primarily 
in manufacturing, and so on. Other questions of perfecting the forms and 
mechanism of East-West cooperation, connected, in particular, with a per- 
j^fection of economic methods in the CMEA countries, including the ex¬ 
ternal economic sphere, are al.so on the agenda. 

The CPSU Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in April 1985 noted 
the need to make a careful examination of the state of Soviet external 
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economic ties, to take a deeper look at these with a view to the long term. 
In spite of the present international tensions, favourable opportunities 
undoubtedly exist for the development of these ties. The approach to mu¬ 
tually advantageous economic ties should be broad, large-scale and ori¬ 
ented towards the future. That also applies to external economic tics as 
a whole and to East-West ties in particular, including their most substan¬ 
tial and promising constituent: ties with the West European countries. 
Naturally, the Soviet Union and all the CMEA countries do not contrast 
cooperation in Europe with the development of business relations along 
other lines, say, with Japan, the USA or other Western countries. 


A s we find, there are many objective prerequisites and real possibilities 
for extending mutually advantageous East-West trade, economic, scien¬ 
tific and technological ties in Europe and elsewhere. By helping to relax 
tensions on the European continent and in the world at large, to effect 
a turn from confrontation to detente, and also to accelerate and promote 
peaceful scientific and technical progress in the interests of the whole 
of mankind, the development of such ties would provide convincing proof 
of the mutual benefit of businesslike constructive cooperation between 
counti-ies with different .social systems. 

Having emphasised the contemporary need to gear international scien¬ 
tific and technological cooperation solely to peaceful purposes and expand 
it to global dimensions, the Warsaw Treaty member states declared at a 
meeting of the Political Consultative Committee in Sofia on October 22 
and 23, 1985, that this would be the most reliable guarantee that the 
latest achievements of the human genius would not breed strife between 
nations, but would be collectively used by them in the interests of all. 




TIEWS m eOMMENH 


THE WARNING OF NUREMBERG 


A QRIOORYANTS 


T he appearance of this city, is inimitable. Its medieval towers, walls and 
cathedrals are as if outlined in the pre-dusk sky by the hand of its 
great son Albrecht Durer. In the language of the local residents one hears 
the melody of another landsman—the immortal Hans Sachs. Colourful 
are the peasant women on Market Square, the colourful Artisans’ Court, 
where for many centuries skilled masters have woven fabric, forged iron, 
poured candies and baked the famous Nuremberg gingerbread. The 
nervous neon rainbow of our troubled times is reflected in the dark green 
surface of the Pegnitz, which is hewn in the pink stone of the embank¬ 
ments and bridges. 

Nuremberg is a beautiful city. But there is no light without shadows, 
and no today without yesterday. Everywhere here one is reminded of the 
city’s past. On the Market Square books were once burned, and in a mag¬ 
nificent towers—Turm, which now houses a history museum, the Nazis 
tortured antifascists. On a square covered with concrete slabs, where 
youths race about on roaring motorcycles, military parades were held 
annually on the occasion of congresses of the Nazi party. The Fuhrer in¬ 
tended to turn the grandiose building, which with its lines is evocative 
of the Roman Colosseum, where smart businessmen have put up ware¬ 
houses, into an indoor hall of congresses so as to have a stage for his 
hysterical speeches. In the massive building of darkened brick, where 
ordinary trials are now held, the International Military Tribunal, the final 
drama in the bloody history of the Nazi tyranny, was held from Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1945 to October 1, 1946. 


A FAIR VERDICT 

M uch water has flowed down the Pegnitz since then. Nuremberg has 
become different, as has Europe. The rout of Nazism opened up pro¬ 
spects for a stable peace and cooperation among the peoples of the con¬ 
tinent. And no matter how complicated the postwar developments have 
been, it can be said with confidence that the lessons of Nuremberg have 
served well. The Nuremberg verdict was a valuable contribution to the 
edifice of the new, peaceful Europe. 

The very idea of a trial of the Nazi clique was born in the flames of 
one of the most just wars in the history of mankind. In the interallied 
documents of the war years and in the Potsdam agreement the countries 
of the anti-Hitler coalition voiced their resolve to do all in their power to 
bring the war criminals to justice. The allies warned the Nazi cutthroats, 
stating that they would definitely go to the ends of the earth to find them 
and hand them over to their accusers so that justice might be effected. 

On December 11, 1946 the UN General Assembly co'nfirmed the prin¬ 
ciples of international law formulated in the charter of the Nuremberg 
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Tribunal and embodied in its sentence. The world community thus af¬ 
firmed that aggressive wars, military crimes and crimes against humanity 
are the most serious international crimes. In a resolution adopted in 
December 1983 the UN underscored the need to bring all Nazi war crimin¬ 
als to justice, and a year later, a resolution on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of the end of the war directly stated that prosecution of war 
criminals “is the obligation of all states”. Earlier—in November 1968— 
the UN endorsed a Convention on the Non-Applicability of Statutory Li¬ 
mitations to War Crimes Against Humanity. 

The establishment of the International Tribunal in Nuremberg thus 
accorded with the demands and aspirations of the peoples, the norms of 
law and the morality of the civilised world. 

The trial was held in strict accordance with generally accepted judici¬ 
al norms. Those on trial were provided legal defence. The entire process 
of the trial allowed proof of the guilt of the defendants to be studied 
carefully and objectively. The tribunal examined over 3,000 genuine do¬ 
cuments, received 300,000 written affidavits and questioned hundreds of 
witnesses. It was objective and impartial, although it is hard to write 
these words as applied to that handful of heartless killers. The sentence 
was a well-weighed, substantiated and a just one. The International Mi¬ 
litary Tribunal ruled the main German war criminals guilty of planning, 
preparing for and waging aggressive wars, and of committing innumer¬ 
able military crimes and most serious atrocities against humanity. It sen¬ 
tenced 12 defendants to death by hanging and seven to various terms 
of imprisonment. 

The Nuremberg trial also investigated cases concerning criminal or¬ 
ganisations: the “guard detachments” of the Nazi party (SS); the secret 
police, the Gestapo, including the so-called “security service”; concerning 
the Nazi party leadership; the storm troops (SA); the Imperial Cabinet; 
the General Staff and the High Command of the German Armed Forces. 
The court declared the leadership of the National Socialist Party, the SA, 
SS, SO and the Gestapo to be criminal. 

The historic role of the Nuremberg trial is not confined to the punish¬ 
ment of the Nazi criminals. It condemned not only the perpetrator of 
international brigandage, but also aggression itself as a most grievous 
crime against mankind. It laid the international legal base for punishing 
war criminals and to this day serves as a grim warning to those given 
to military adventures. The trial showed the political, economic, ideolo¬ 
gical and military machinery behind the preparations for armed brigan¬ 
dage. It is for this reason that Nuremberg will not be consigned to 
oblivion. People are saying Vietnam’s Songmi in the same breath with 
Byelorussia’s Khatyn, and Lebanon’s Sabra and'Chatila with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s Lidice. 

For the first time in history, criminals came before a court, who had 
turned an entire state into an instrument for carrying out their monstrous 
plans. It will not be paradoxical to claim that Nuremberg was a trial of 
Nazism and at the same time an act of rehabilitising Germans as a na¬ 
tion, for the tribunal rejected the "collective guilt” concept and drew a 
clear-cut dichotomy between criminals whose only place is on the scaffold, 
and the nation, which, although it had been turned into a weapon of 
aggression, was provided a road to democratic rebirth by Yalta and 
Potsdam. West German reactionaries of today would like to play down 
this precise differentiation. It needs the “collective guilt” and “collective 
redesmption” concepts to remove retribution from the perpetrators of the 
tragedy, from those who at Nuremberg were rightly called “the main 
German war criminals”. That it why only confusion could be caused by 
the fact In his speech at a reception in honour of the US President in 
1985 the FRG Chancellor revived the tenet of the “collective guilt” and 
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"collective responsibility” of Germans for the crimes of Nazism. But if 
everyone is guilty, then the Nazi killers are no more guilty than the 
victims of the Anglo-American bombing of Dresden! Is Germany again 
being equated with Hitler, and Germans as such with the Nazi cutthroats 
coiulemned at Nuremberg? 


THE WELL-WISHERS OF RUDOLF HESS 

T he defendant with the face of a fanatical ascetic stubbornly kept silent. 

.'\t all the sessions of the Nuremberg Tribunal his appearance exuded 
apathy. His lawyers claimed that their client was suffering from loss of 
memory. Suddenly, at the end of the trial, the "deaf and dumb” one 
suddenly regained the gift of speech and made a final statement. He 
impudently blurted out to the International Tribunal that he was happy 
in the knowledge that he had fulfilled his duty to his people, his duty as 
a German in the capacity of a National Socialist, as a faithful follower of 
his Fiihrer, and he did not regret anything; moreover, he would have acted 
similarly, if he had again started out his career. 

Hess—Hitler’s deputy in the Nazi party, minister without portfolio, 
member of the Privy Council, and member of the Imperial Council of Mi¬ 
nisters for Dcfence-r-was sentenced to life imprisonment for his invol¬ 
vement in the'preparations for the aggressive war. Since autumn 1946 
he has been in the West German Spandau Prison, which is guarded by 
servicemen of the four victorious powers, who alternately relieve one 
another monthly. It would seem that the Hess case is closed both Juri¬ 
dically and politically. However, it turns out that this is far from being 
the case for certain West German circles. For many years now the 
“Hess case” is kept in the public eye to a certain extent and is brought 
into the limelight from time to time, especially in periods when the po¬ 
litical situation within the FRG and in Europe as a whole worsens. 'The 
“prisoner of Spandau” constantly appears on the pages of the West Ger¬ 
man press. It is being impressed upon the public that Hess’ guilt is 
“dubious”, that he was a figure of little importance during Hitler’s rule, 
especially in view of the fact that he was increasingly being elbowed out 
by Martin Bormann. Hess’ name has been turned into a symbol of open 
struggle for a re-examination of the Nuremberg verdict, for the rehabili¬ 
tation of the Reich and its ruling clique. By questioning the Nuremberg 
verdict, reaction is questioning the legitimacy of the prosecution of the 
Nazi criminals altogether. 

The matter of punishing the German war criminals resolved by the 
allies is gradually being brought to a halt in the FRG. Over the 20-odd 
postwar years, of the 84,400 persons against whom legal proceedings 
have been initiated, only 6,430 have been sentenced. The decisions of 
the courts are astounding in their liberalism. Most of the cases are dis¬ 
missed, and the persons that do come to trial are let off under the non- 
.juridical pretext that they "were acting on orders” or “did not realise 
the unlawfulness of what they were doing”. Thousands of cutthroats fled 
to the USA to escape retribution. According to the American press, one 
out of every ten Nazi war criminals is living in the USA, without fear 
of punishment. 

One can recall the trial in Dusseldorf of a group of SS men from the 
Majdanek concentration camp. The trial was the longest in the history 
of the FRG and at the same time the most indicative of the system of 
justice used in that country for Nazi criminals. The preliminary investiga¬ 
tion alone lasted 15 years! Of the 17 criminals eight escaped trial for 
various reasons, and four were let off for “insufficient evidence”. It took 
another five years and seven months to prove the obvious: the lives of 
tens, of hundreds, of thousands of people were on the criminals’ con- 
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science. Over one million human lives were snuffed out in the Majdanek 
death camp. Innumerable testimonies and also documents corroborated 
the grievous guilt of each of the nine defendants. Nevertheless, the court 
considered it necessary to sentence only one of them to life imprison¬ 
ment, the others getting off with various, mostly light, confinements. 

The argumentation to which the West German Themis resorts to is 
noteworthy. “Murder is murder"—with this formula attempts are being 
made to equate war crimes and genocide with an ordinary criminal de¬ 
lict, committed, say, out of jealousy or with the purpose of robbery. Some 
portray the crimes of the Nazis as the doings of individuals and thus try 
to conceal the fact that they reflected the essence of the ideology and 
policy of the Third Reich. They are in effect working not simply for am¬ 
nesty for the cutthroats, but for the indirect rehabilitation of the inhuman 
system that Nazism was. 

That is how merciful West German justice has been to the direct 
executors of mass murder. Those who guided the hand of the cutthroats 
got off at worst with a slap on the wrist. The FRG has not investigated 
the cases of over 7,000 officials from the “imperial security depart¬ 
ment”—the main headquarters for organising genocide in occupied coun¬ 
tries, nor has it initiated proceedings against many members of Nazi 
tribunals who imposed death sentences on antifascists. Former judges and 
procurators of the notorious “peoples’s judicial chamber” sent over 5,000 
opponents to the regime to the executioner’s block. Countless numbers 
were executed after being sentenced by “special courts” of the Third 
Reich. However, not a single one of the cogs in this terroristic machine 
has been brought to justice in the FRG. Many of them are still leading 
easy lives on generous pensions'provided by the Bonn government. 

The heads of the Wchrmacht also sat in the dock at Nuremberg. Kei¬ 
tel’s signature stood on the order on commissars, which, in violation of 
all international rules of warfare—prescribed mass shootings of prisoners 
of war. Keitel, who fawned upon the Fuhrer, also signed secret directive 
No. 002060/41, which ordered, as a form of repression, the execution of 
between 50 and 100 Communists for each German .soldier killed. The 
method of execution, the directive read, was to heighten still more the in¬ 
timidating effect of this repression. 

The West German historian Christian Streit put out a book They Are 
Not Comrades—The Wehrmacht and Soviet Prisoners of War. 1941-1945. 
It is a scrupulous study of the fate of Soviet prisoners of war in the 
Nazi captivity. Three out of four died, and not only by the hands of the 
criminals from the Nazi punitive machinery—the SS and the special 
teams, but also by the hands of the Wehrmacht’s servicemen. How many 
officials of the German army have been brought to trial for flagrant 
violations of international conventions on treatment of war prl.soners? As 
a matter of fact, judicial bodies in the FRG have not dealt with these 
Nazi crimes seriously at all. 

And how many Soviet people, forced into slavery, perished in the 
Reich’s mines and plants, and died from attrition and inhuman labour. 
But today the names of people guilty of the deaths of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of concentration camp prisoners shine in neon lights in the even¬ 
ing sky of West German cities, gleam on billboards girding football 
fields, and appear in the daily stock exch^ange reports. The weekly Stern 
has disclosed how the overlords of the Nazi wartime economy were able 
to avoid punishment and preserve their fortunes and international ties. 
The'operation was called “Reliable Harbour”. It boiled down to the 
following—to save the capital of the heads of the Nazi wartime economy 
with the aid of American sponsors, and to protect them from the just 
retribution. The scene played out in March 1945 at the headquarters of 
the’ I. G. Far ben Industrie concern looked truly symbolic. Its boss, Georg 
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von Scbnitzler, who in the early 1930s financed' the Nazi party, greeted 
American officers with the following words: "Gentlemen, it is a pleasure 
doing business with you again.” 

The ruins of the bombed-out city of Frankfurt-am-Maine stretched 
outside the windows of the company building, which was left unharmed. 
Truly awesome bomb-throwers had been installed on American "flying 
fortresses”! Also razed and burned were residential areas, above all in 
working-class suburbs, while industrial facilities that continued to pro¬ 
duce weaponry for the “Eastern front”, -remained untouched. After all, 
it is a fact that despite the concentrated Anglo-American air raids on 
Germany only 20 per cent of the country’s industrial objects were des¬ 
troyed. According to the French historian Alfred Grosser, these “guided 
bombings” spared factories in whose preservation foreign, above all Ame¬ 
rican, companies had a vested interest. 

Their interest was indeed very great. While blood was flowing on the 
fronts, German and American industrialists were jointly making gigan¬ 
tic fortunes. I. G. Farbenindustrie fulfilled profitable transactions with 
the Americans during the war. The company the concern founded in the 
USA was a real gold mine for the Frankfurt businessmen. Other firm*, 
acted according to the same scenario. 

And when the overlords of the economy of the Third Reich appeared 
before the court at Nuremberg on charges of "crimes against humanity” 
and of “plundering occupied territories”, they experienced neither qualms 
or fear, as they had behind them the secret American instruction No. 1779, 
which read that the economic contribution of a stable and highly in¬ 
dustrial Germany was necessary for a stable and prosperous Europe. 

The reasons for the forgiving attitude of the Western authorities to¬ 
wards the chiefs of the Nazi economy are all too clearl After all, most 
of them proved to be partners, not enemies. As is well known, the Nu¬ 
remberg Tribunal imposed the stiffest sentence on Alfried Krupp—a 
12-year prison term. Krupp was released three years later, however. Nor 
was Friedrich Flick incarcerated for long. The Cologne banker, Kurt von 
Schroder, was sentenced by a West German court for "a crime against 
humanity” ...to three months. All the rest continued to make money and 
engage in politics. Karl Blessing became President of the German Federal 
Bank. Hermann Abs headed the Deutsche Bank, a major West German 
bank. Ludger Westrick became a minister. Flick, Krupp, Messerschmitt, 
Diehl, Thyssen, Quandt and other monopolists became heads of revived 
industrial empires and again set about their former work: smelting steel 
for armour plating, building airplanes and military vessels, and forging 
metal for cannons. 


THE FOUL WOMR 

A re you certain Hitler is dead?” Thomas Mann, who had found refuge 
in distant California, was asked by ^legraph after Hitler’s suicide. 
"Who cares now?” he replied. 

Perhaps forty years after those events Thomas Mann, if he were alive, 
would answer the question differently. What is at issue, of course, is not 
the upstart Adolf Schicklgruber, who took the name Hitler and whose 
corpse was burned in the courtyard .of the Reich Chancellery to the 
thunder of Soviet artillery, but his ideology and its proponents today, 
the neo-Nazism of our day. And it cannot but be a source of concern 
and indignation for the present generation. 

Connivance at the neo-Nazi rabble in present-day West Germany is 
still another manifestation of the trend toward a revision of the Nurem¬ 
berg trial. “The womb that brought forth a foul creature is still capable 
of giving birth,” Bertolt Brecht wrote in his play "The Career, of Arturo 


WAKNING OF NUREMBERG fOt 

Ui*\ It is as though the outstanding antifascist writer looked ahead to 
the present day. • . 

...It ail began with the black helmets and the khaki-coloured shirts, 
and the marches with the Wehrmacht songs. Then it got to the point of 
beatings of democrats with brass knuckles and bicycle chains and the 
painting of swastikas on walls, and to the defilement of graves of the 
victims of Nazism. Now another stage has logically arrived: firearms and 
dynamite are being brought into play; young hoods with runic symbols 
on their shirtsleeves are taught to use them at summer “military sports 
camps”. The number of neofascist sallies and acts of terrorism is increas¬ 
ing. According to ofiiciai data, there are 75 extreme right organisations 
in the FRG uniting some 20,000 members. 

Cooperation with like-minded people abroad is extending, with neo- 
fascist organisations to be found in 60 countries. Upwards of one million 
persons are united in the movement today. 

These werewolves demand the “establishment of order” in the country 
and a return to the laws of the Third Reich. Anticommunism is the com¬ 
mon denominator for the motley groups. Foreign workers are portrayed 
as a threat to the “racial purity of the German people". 

The thugs who have scrupulously read Hitler’s Mein Kampf comprise 
only the tip of the iceberg. The huge remaining portion is hidden. What 
it at issue is the overall psychological atmosphere being created in the 
FRG in which the weed of Nazism is growing as if in a greenhouse. 

The artificially whipped up fear of a “Soviet menace”, the escalation of 
the arms race, and the striving to whitewash the past as a logical con¬ 
sequence—this is what is enriching the soil for the flourishing of hard¬ 
line nationalism, revenge-seeking ambitions and the neofascist, scum. An¬ 
ticommunism is the link connecting Nazism and the reaction of today. 
The Fiihrer’s legacy is being used in the political struggle of the 1980s. 
After all, it is not accidental that huge editions are being published of 
Hitler's anti-Soviet pronouncements (“The Fuhrer’s tabic talks”), which 
are suffused with a racist spirit, and it is not fortuitous that his fabrica¬ 
tions concerning the “pan-Slavic ambitions” of the Soviet .state and the 
“insidious designs of communism” are being repeated. 

An entire group of writers, historians and sociologists are churning 
out books like The Lie of Oswiecim, The Military Guilt of the Allies or 
Majdanek for Eternity^, in which they even question the fact of the mass 
annihilation of people in the Nazi death camps. A film series is siiowii on 
television which is designed to prove the “crimes” of the ,allied powers 
against Germany. The daughter of Schirach, thq Nazi youth chief, is 
putting out a book in which sh'e praises Hitler as a “gracious host and 
charming interlocutor”, Goebbels’ diaries—500 small-type pages published 
in a large edition—reveal the “spiritual credo of the Fuhrer” to the 
younger generation in the FRG. In her memoirs the widow of Nazi Fo¬ 
reign Minister Ribbentrop attempts to shroud the raving Fuhrer in the 
halo pf a peacemaker, claiming that “he wanted peace”.... 

Such a concentrated-psychological impact must have its consequences, 
and not only for young ones. Large segments of the population do not 
possess strong immunity to individual elements of Nazi Ideology. Day 
after day the man in the street, is indoctrinated with .the aid of concen¬ 
trated anticommunist propaganda to accept that 'ideology. Several years 
ago the Sinus Institute of Social Sciences did a vast study, the conclu¬ 
sions .of which cannot but put one on one’s guard. Thirteen per cent of 
the FRG’s population, i. e. over five million people, espouse “extreme right 
views”. In another 37 per cent of the population over the age of 18 the 
researchers discoyered views “which in part coincide with extreme right 
thinking”. The world view of these categories of people is formed, it so 
turned out, from elements inherited from Nazi times. They are racism. 
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and hence the hatred of foreign workers in the FRG, nostalgia for the 
Fuhrer, blind anticommunism, and a readiness to throw all the left in 
general—intellectuals, dissidents, and rebellious youth—into concentra¬ 
tion camps. The researchers note that endemic to those who espouse Nazi 
beliefs is the “Siegfried complex’’, meaning a conflict between the “mighty 
German giant’’ and “insidious and crafty enemies’’ who have surrounded 
it from ail sides. 

The corrupting influence of such dangerous ideas is enhanced many 
times over in the tense and unstable situation that is taking shape with 
the mass unemployment, loss of confidence in the bodies and laws of the 
bourgeois state, the decline of morals, the rise in crime, drug abuse, and 
the devaluation of “traditional virtues”. Nostalgia for tough rule is 
engulfing broad segments of the politically passive part of the popula¬ 
tion. Disillusionment with the existing system is being channeled in a 
mendacious and dangerous direction. 

Extremists, write the researchers of the Sinus Institute, can easily 
take advantage of the deep-going confusion and sense of helplessness, 
and abuse the striving of people to live in a world free from the up¬ 
heavals of an industrialised society. 

SPECTRES ACQUIRE FORM 

O ver a century and a half ago young Heinrich Heine cast the follow¬ 
ing words, filied with pain and anger, at the petty-tyrants and thick¬ 
headed retrogrades who ruled Germany at that time: 

Be gone, visions of the past. 

Hide thyselves, spectres of shadows! 

Reaction made short .shrift of the im[?assioned exposer. His name was 
consigned to anathema. To this day the right wing politicians in the FRG 
start when the poet’s name is mentioned. And how: the “visions of the 
past’’ and “spectres of shadows” today, too, are disturbing the tranquility 
of West Germany and the whole of Europe and are threatening peace 
by advancing absurd and dangerous revanchist demands. 

Hitler rose to power under the banners of revenge for the defeat in 
the First World War. The adventures of the overthrowers of the Versail¬ 
les system cost Germany, Europe and the world dear. The Nuremberg 
Tribunal drew the line on encroachments on the peaceful order established 
in Europe. It would seem that it gave a rather instructive lesson to those 
who covet the lands of others. Some have not drawn any benefit from this 
iessbn, however. 

The scope which the activity of revanchist associations in the FRG 
has assumed is evoking mounting concern throughout Europe. Some are 
trying to push the idea that what is at issue is merely “beer drinking 
sessions of landsmen” who arc given to recalling their youth and nostal¬ 
gia for their former native parts. If only these rallies were merely harm¬ 
less get-togethers. The centre-piece of these gatherings is the tenet that 
the “German question is still open” and that juridically “Germany con¬ 
tinues to exist in the 1937 borders”. Thus, the decisions of Yalta and Pets- 
dam, the Helsinki Final Act, or the “Ea.stern treaties” that formalised 
European realities and the inviolability of the borders existing on the con¬ 
tinent have no validity for the leaders of these “fellow countrymen” asso¬ 
ciations. 

The political explosiveness of such great-German ambitions is greatly 
increasing as a result of the fact that the official quarters and the bosses 
of revanchist unions exhibit a kindred spirit not only in rhetoric but also 
essentially in issues of principle. And it is not only a matter of the mu¬ 
nificence of the authorities: DM80 million are annually allocated from the 
budget to finance the “eternal yesterdaymen”. Or even of the fact that they 
have many sympathisers in Parliament and the state machinery. 
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The main problem is that in essence revanchism proceeds from the 
fundamental goals of Bonn’s policies and is a component of its ideology, 
legal stands and long-term strategy. Its core is a refusal to accept the 
final and irreversible nature of the military, territorial and socio-political 
results of the Second World War and postwar development. 

The report On the State of the Nation in a Divided Germany made by 
FRG Chancellor Itelmut Kohl in the Bundestag on I'cbruary 27, 1985 was 
truly a policy-making one. From the title of the report to its final con¬ 
clusion—everything bespeaks the fact that revanchism is leaving its im¬ 
print on the foreign policy doctrine of the FRG government. It contains 
all the components of this doctrine—historical, juridical and political— 
and the conclusions drawn from it are unequivocal: “Being the central 
European question, the German question is not such as can be declared 
resolved”. “The German house still has to be built on the foundation of 
human and civil rights, fitting it under the roof of a united Europe”. 
“The German question is not resolved”. In essence, by refusing to recog¬ 
nise the border along the Oder-Ncise, Bonn is effectively laying claims 
to Soviet and Polish lands. By refu.sing to recognise the unlawfulness 
of the Munich agreement of 1938, it is calling fie border with Czecho¬ 
slovakia into question. The FRG is thus questioning the legitimacy of the 
decisions of the Yalta and Potsdam conferences, which mapped out the 
territor'al structuring of postwar Europe and settled the issue of the 
displacement of the German population from liast European countries. 
Meanwhile, the allies adopted a final decision of indefinite duration on 
this score. It speaks of the lands being ceded to Poland as “former Ger¬ 
man territories”. As wc can see, the three powers considered the given 
question settled. 

Bonn’s supposed concern for the “German national minority” in so¬ 
cialist countries is also untenable. Statements are again being made 
today to the effect that Bonn bears a “responsibility” for the fate of 
Polish citizens of German nationality and is even obliged to “defend” 
them. This is nothing but an attempt to resurrect the claims of the Third 
Reich to act on behalf of all Germans, no matter what states they are 
citizens of, and attempt to trample underfoot the sovereignty of other 
states and apply West German Jurisdiction to the territories of neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

Official Bonn adheres to the tenet that all contractual commitments 
regarding the Reich's boundaries can be only of a temporary nature, 
which is why the entire “German question” is still open. Furthermore, it 
is even being claimed that the defeat in the war was sustained by the 
Wchrmacht, not the Reich, and that consequently the act of unconditional 
surrender was signed on behalf of the armed forces, not the German 
state. 

A new situation emerged in Europe in the postwar years. Peaceful 
settlement took an untraditional path. By the 1970s conditions had 
matured for the conclusion of the process of a peaceful settlement with 
Germany in the context of the two German states. Questions usually 
considered at the signing of a peace treaty were by and large resolved. 
This process was formalised by the system of treaties by four powers, 
between the GDR and the socialist countries, and also between the FRG 
and the socialist countries. Finally, the process of a peaceful settlement 
was concluded by the Helsinki Final Act, which formalised in terms of 
international law the political and territorial status in Europe that had 
taken.shape as a result of the Second World War. 

And here are politicians who claim that the German Reich continues 
to exist in the 1937 borders. It is appropriate to remind them once again 
that.the German Reich has sunk into oblivion and that two sovereign and 
equal states have emerged on its territory. 
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The reactionary forces of the West in no way want to reconcile them- 
seives to these historical realities, however. The tenet is invariably being 
repeated that the FRG and the GOR are not two separate countries in 
the strict sense and that special, not ordinary, international legal rela¬ 
tions should exist between them. Relations regulated by international 
law supposedly cannot exist between both German states, and the “Ger¬ 
man question continues to remain open”. 

It does not take much brains to untangle this kind of reasoning. 

Essentially, they have in mind a long-term programme of blowing up 
the social structure which has taken shape in Europe after the Second 
World War. the programme of “rolling back” communism. The idea is to 
reunite a state along the lines suitable for Bonn, a state which will be¬ 
come a part of a “free Europe”. 

Therefore, Bonn’s revanchism is a purely class phenomenon. It is 
geared to re-establish the borders of the defeated Reich and to restore the 
capitalist order on vast areas in Europe, first of all in the GDR, as well 
as in Poland and other countries. Only the blind fail to see the ground¬ 
lessness and futility of these imperial ways. 

One cannot help seeing that Bonn’s revenge-seeking ambitions are 
merely a part of the global strategy of the United States. Washington 
stood at the cradle of Bonn’s revanchism. The USA has always viewed 
the West German revenge seekers as a “reserve” in its “crusade” against 
communism. Washington, in conjunction with Bonn, is attacking the 
Yafta and Potsdam resolutions and the territorial and political realities 
that have taken shape in Europe. The white lilies that the US President 
laid at the graves of SS men in Bitburg in May 1985 symbolised this 
alliance. 

Invariably underlying the entire Western policy of Bonn and above all 
its relations with the USA are the class-based community of interests and 
desire to harness the allies into fulfiling its political task—to alter 
the situation that look shape in Germany after the Second World War 
and to “close the German question” by obliterating the achievements of 
socialism in the German Democratic Republic. Military cooperation 
between the USA and Bonn serves precisely this goal. 

In effect, the ideas of revenge rest on a militarist foundation, a 
multilateral, Atlantic one, at the base of which lies close military coopera¬ 
tion between Bonn and Washington. The FRG became a leading niili- 
tary power of the Western bloc with direct US aid. The deployment of 
American Pershing-2 and cruise missiles , on West German territory is 
turning the country into a launching pad for first strike at the Soviet 
Union and a bridgehead for adventurist attempts to revise the territo¬ 
rial and political results of the Second World War in Europe. 

A timely warning to the adventure-fanciers are the words from the 
draft new edition of the Programme of the CPSU which declares that the 
CPSU resolutely rejects the attempts to review the European realities 
under any pretext, and will rebuff any manifestations of revanchism. 


F orty years have elapsed since the International Military Tribunal in 
Nuremberg opened. Time has borne out the justice, timeliness and 
validity of its verdict, which condemned Nazi armed brigandage and 
severely punished its perpetrators. The trial and its rulings were an im¬ 
portant component for the building of a new, peaceful order in Europe. 
Belief in the possibility to prevent a catastrophe and establish peaceful 
coexistence among the European peoples, and determination to curb the 
latter-day adventurists and ward off the threat now of a nuclear conflict 
have become political realities on the continent. 

(Continued on page JOB) 




COMMENT ON FACR 


A MIDDLE EAST SETTLEMENT 
AND ITS OPPONENTS 


T he Middle East remains a hotbed of increased political and military 
tension where acute, at times even armed, conflicts far from abating, 
flare up periodically keeping the region explosive. The peculiarity of the 
situation derives from the fact that the unresolved regionaJ problems, for 
a number of reasons and due to their scope, are reaching a much wider 
scale, becoming international. 

The USA and Israel, its strategic ally in the Middle East, are chiefly 
responsible for this situation. The Arab-Israeli conflict, as the key pro¬ 
blem, convincingly proves this conclusion. It is this problem, seen against 
the backdrop of the rapidly changing conflict situations in the region, that 
remains the root cause of the dangerous tensions running high there. The 
Israeli politicians, realising the untenability of their position, are at pains 
to drown the Arab-Israeli conflict in a multitude of other problems, relegat¬ 
ing it to the ranks of run-of-the-mill issues. The basic idea is quite ob¬ 
vious: to absolve themselves of the main responsibility for decades-long 
tensions in the Middle East and switch the attention of the world public 
to some other problems. Deliberately discarding the cause-and-effect se¬ 
quence of events, Tel Aviv attempts to present the Lebanese problem as 
an issue unrelated to the consequences of Israeli aggression, over-em¬ 
phasising discord between the Arab countries, and so forth. 

The situation evolving in the Middle East, with its contradictory 
trtinds, cannot be easily interpreted. In the entangled multitude of events 
occurring there, one has to identify the most important ones. First of all, 
one can safely say that there remain common key postulates in the stra¬ 
tegies of the USA and Israel. Naturally it does not preclude different in¬ 
terpretations and approaches of the American and Israeli diplomacies. 
However, as experience has shown, these interpretations are kept within 
the bounds of tactical nuances and, sometimes, of the distribution of the 
roles. 

The main thing that brings together Washington 'and Tel Aviv in 
Middle East affairs is their desire to push forward the Camp David pro¬ 
cess and rewrite the Camp David scenario making it more intricate. The 
leitmotif is direct Arab talks with Israel to force the Arabs to make major 
concessions. .This time the “core” of the Middle East conflict—the Pales¬ 
tine problem—has found itself a target of the US-Israeli plot. 

llie empty verbal discourses, voluminous statements and abounding 
visits of all kinds of politicians and trips by US envoys—all these 
)seudo*activities cannot conceal the supertask—to “close” the Palestine 
)roblem to one’s own ‘advantage, to push through its surrogate solution, 
o preclude the establishment of a Palestine state, to find among the Pa- 
estinians, circumventing the Palestine Liberation Organization, a politi¬ 
cal creature who would take upon itself the task of implementing pallia¬ 
tive versions of settling the Palestine problem. 
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Attempting to realise these plots, the proponents of the separate col¬ 
lusion are not avert of exploitating the accord reached in Amman by King 
Hussein of Jordan and Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the PLO, in February of 198^ The events of recent months con¬ 
firmed that it was a wrong step. Actually, the agreement threw over¬ 
board the problem of an independent Palestine state, weakened the in¬ 
dependent status of'the PLO as the exclusive legitimate representative 
of the Palestine people, and as an equal partner in the settlement process. 

From the outset many Palestinians and the Arabs as a nation levelled 
justified criticism at the serious flaws of the Amman agreement, a fact 
which was of principui significance for the PLO. These shortcomings pre¬ 
vented the agreement from serving as a basis for radically solving the 
Palestine people’s problem once and for all. However, there were the pro¬ 
ponents of this agreement as well. By all indications the aspirations of 
the Palestinians and their re.solve to continue the struggle for their in¬ 
alienable rights,, seem to be far-fetched and even burdensome to certain 
quarters. These quarters still evidently entertain illusions that for con¬ 
cessions made by the PLO the Americans will grab the Amman accord 
and start a “constructive” dialogue with this Organisation. 

However, the situation is turning out otherwise. Awaking vague en¬ 
couraging moves towards the architects of the accord and pushing for¬ 
ward as bait a promise ^that American officials will meet with some Pa¬ 
lestinians, the USA dot^ not even contemplate an alternative to rigid 
postulates to its A4iddle East policy—reliance on Israel and orientation 
towards its aggressive power politics, separate negotiations of the Arabs 
with Israel, non-recognition of the PLO and aversion to the idea of an 
independent Palestinian state, rejection of the idea of convening an inter¬ 
national conference. 

The Arabs ask a legitimate question: why, for the sake of contacts 
with the USA (all the more so because the outcome of them would be 
certainly advantageous to Israel), is someone prepared to forsake the 
PLO’s principled demands and the considerable gains scored by the pro¬ 
tracted struggle for the rights of the Palestinians, for their statehood, for 
an independent status of the PLO, waged by the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization, the Arab states, their friends within and outside the UN? It 
is obvious that Washington will spare no effort to drag the Arabs in a 
separate deal with Israel. 

The halo of a “peace-maker”, which the United States tried to fabri¬ 
cate in recent months by transparent political speculations around the 
problem of upholding a “peace process’ (a term used by Washington to 
denote the Camp David scheme), “promising” hints of some meetings of 
US representatives with a Jordan-Palcstine delegation, was shattered to 
pieces by an outrageous action of the Israeli military in Tunisia. Even 
earlier Israeli statesmen growled that their American partner is not 
cautious enough and is going too far in its play. 

Recently, chief of the Israeli diplomatic department Shamir, with his 
bland candor and lack of diplomacy, stated, for example, that the efforts 
exerted by US Assistant Secretary of State Richard AAurphy and aimed 
at extracting assurances from the Arabs of their readiness to hold direct 
talks with Israel, are a wa^te of time. 

The signs are that the Israeli leaders were obsessed with the idea not 
only of delivering a strike at the PLO Headquarters but also of “punish¬ 
ing” Tunisia, situated more than two thousand kilometres from Israel, 
for its hospitality to the Palestinians in the wake of the 1982 Beirut trage¬ 
dy. The Israeli action revealed the true, far-reaching intentions of Tel 
Aviv and brought to light overt armed violence and undisguised black¬ 
mail resorted to by Israel to saddle the Arabs with its terms and con¬ 
ditions. 
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Recollecting Shamir’s statement, one can say that Israel’s armed ac¬ 
tion against sovereign Tunisia and the PLO was geared to “saving time’’ 
for its American accessory, reasoning that military diktat would make the 
Arabs consent to what the USA and Israel are striving to attain. 

This piratic action was followed by a salvo of cynical statements made 
by Israeli leaders—politicians and brass hats—in which they attempted to 
confer on Israel some kind of a right to deliver similar blows any place, 
any time. It means that Tel Aviv, by unremittingly pursuing the course 
of state-sponsored terrorism, is striving to elevate it to a level of .official 
policy, and all but legalise it, forcing the inteniational communily to re¬ 
concile itself to this “exclusive" Israeli right. 

In the Arab world and elsewhere justified indignation was aroused 
with the US Admini.stration’s attempts to whitewash the Israeli aggres¬ 
sors and vindicate their air raid on the Tunisian territory. According to 
the US President, Israel allegedly has the right to respond in kind to any 
terrorist acts. However, when the White House chief was asked whether 
he was sure that the blow had struck the “culprits", the President could 
not supply a convincing answer. 

The adherents of the Camp David proposition and of the idea to ar¬ 
range Arab-Israeli talks believed that this overtly pro-Israeli stand of the 
US President was clumsy, and received it with a.stonishment. However, 
an examination of the essence of the problem reveals that actually there 
is nothing astounding in the US stand—it is fully in line with the spirit 
and letter of the agreement on strategic cooperation between the USA 
and Israel. W'ashington still adheres to its traditional line, and its re¬ 
action to the Israeli operation against Tunisia can surprise only those 
who deliberately disregard the US policy in the Middle East. 

In particular, this is exemplified by the Lebanon torn apart by the 
Israeli aggressors and internal strife. More Uian a decade has passed 
since the civil war broke out in the country. After that, the Republic of 
Lebanon remains one of the hottest spots on the globe. The initial cause 
of the misfortunes befalling the long-sulTering Lebanese people is the 
aggressive policy of Tel Aviv upheld by the USA. Israel’s expansion is 
the rootcause of the strife tearing apart Lebanon from within. 

The remaining major problem is how to put an end to the occupation 
of the south of Lebanon by the Israeli military, which had to retreat from 
some regions of middle and southern Lebanon. However, Israel continues 
to hold a considerable part of the south, establishing there a buffer zone. 
To this end use is made not only of the pro-Israeli Right-Christian forces 
of General Antoive Lahad, but also of Israeli' army units on the Lebanese 
territory, check points, mobile posts and raids. A partial withdrawal of 
Israel from Lebanon can deceive no one. The issue of a total discontinua¬ 
tion of occupation by Israel and its retreat to the internationally rccog- 
nLsed borders in conformity with the UN Security Council’s resolutions is 
still on the agenda, and this problem cannot be pushed into the wings. 
It must remain in the focus of the world public and the United Nations. 

Extremist forces from among Muslim organisations have become more 
active in Lebanon. By their provocative actions they further poison the 
situation, misguide the Lebanese in their struggle with their proclaimed 
enemies—the- Israeli aggressors and their benefactors. One of these or¬ 
ganisations perpetrated a heinous crime against the Soviet .staff in Beirut. 
This act was resolutely condemned by governments, parties and public 
organisations throughout the world. It should be noted that the majority 
of the Lebanese political forces, parties.and religious organisations also 
condemned this act. On October 30, 1985 three employees from Soviet in¬ 
stitutions in Beirut were released. 

The 26th Congress of the CPSU stated that the "banner of Islam may 
lead into struggle for. liberation. This is borne out by history, including 
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very recent history. But it also shows that reaction, too, manipulates with 
Islamic slogans”. From this the conclusion can be drawn that the neo* 
colonialist -circles are striving to exploit religious fanaticism, channel it 
into an anti-Soviet direction, stupefy the Muslims, force them to embark 
on a wrong path, to beat down the intensity of the anti-imperialist and 
social struggle of the peoples in the Middle East. 

By imposing separate deals on the Arabs, the USA and Israel find 
themselves at variance with the international community as regards the 
essence and thrust of a Middle East settlement, as well as the ways and 
means of reaching such an accord. Washington and Tel Aviv stubbornly 
reject the idea of convening an international conference on the Middle 
East. They even lead to questioning the USSR’s possibility to participate 
in the efforts aimed at finding a solution to the Arab-lsraeli conflict. More 
often than not, their "arguments” boil down to unsubstantiated references 
to an allegedly unconstructive role the Soviet Union is playing in the 
affairs of the Middle East. Richard Murphy, US Assistant Secretary of 
State, recently deliberated in this vein. This patently false postulate does 
not hold water—an overwhelming majority of the Arab states and other 
countries hold in high esteem the USSR’s position in the affairs of the 
Middle East and are strongly in favour of its participation in the search 
for a settlement. 

Even the US government, for some time, adhered to that view, recog¬ 
nising the important roletjf the Soviet Union. In 1973, the USSR and the 
USA co-chaired the Geneva Peace Conference on the Middle East. In 1977, 
they issued a joint statement on this problem. It is interesting to recall 
that in this document the USA, along with the USSR, said that all specific 
settlement issues must be resolved within a comprehensive settlement of 
the Middle East problem, recognising the legitimate rights of the Palesti¬ 
ne people. In this documeht the American side-also supported the thesis 
that the only correct and effective way for a cardinal solution of all the 
aspects of the Middle East problem as a whole would be negotiations 
within a specially convened Geneva Peace Conference. Consequently, 
American diplomacy does not only disregard the opinion of the absolute 
majority of the countries of the world but also conflicts with its own 
former stand. 

Naturally, the problem is not that the Soviet Union is taking uncon¬ 
structive actions, but that official Washington is unwilling to reconcile 
itself to the growing prestige of the USSR in the Middle East, to the 
aspiration of the overwhelming majority of the Arabs to see the USSR 
play a significant role in the Middle East settlement. One may cite many 
statements made by the leaders of Syria, Algeria, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, Iraq, Jordan, the PLO, and the Persian Gulf states, 
positively assessing the effective contribution made by the USSR in the 
search for such a settlement. They objectively reflect the Arabs desire to 
sec the USSR, by means of its presence in the region and due to its aut¬ 
hority and principled policy, rectify the imbalance created by the pro- 
Israeli course of the USA and its vicious obsession with separate and ca¬ 
pitulatory deals for the Arabs. 

The problem is that the USA does not want to part with the dange¬ 
rous undertaking of turning the Middle East into a zone of its “vital in¬ 
terests” and with its plans for elbowing the Soviet Union out of this re¬ 
gion. The situation here makes it obvious that proclamations of “zones 
of vital interests” and the Washington-sponsored idea of establishing its 
hegemony and diktat in many regions of the globe engender serious pro¬ 
blems and confrontation which could have been avoided otherwise. The 
notorious "zone” concept contradicts the genuinely vital interests of the 
peoples living in these zones, interests which are as remote from Wash- 
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iligton’s imperial ambitions as the Middle ^apt is remote from Camp 
David, the abode of US Presidents. 

So far as the Soviet Union is concerned, it believes that, in face df 
these impudent actions of Israel towards the Arab states and of the more 
vigorous attempts of its patrons to substitute ail kinds of ' separate 
deals for a genuine search for peace in the Middle East, the 
problem of concerted actions by the Arab states is acquiring 
particular importance. Acting separately one can hardly hope for a sett¬ 
lement corresponding to the interests of all Arabs, for a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 

As before, the Soviet Union is convinced that this goal can be reached 
only by concerted actions on the basis of an international conference on 
the Middle East. On October 11 last year, in the Kremlin at a dinner in 
honour of Col. Muammar Gaddafi, leader of the Libyan revolution, it was 
stressed: “We are in favour of the conference for the very simple reason 
that it is actually the only reasonable and effective alternative to putting 
an end to the state of war in the Middle East, which has dragged on for 
many years, and establishing lasting peace in the region.” The visit 5y 
the Libyan leader and the negotiations in Moscow are added convincing 
proof of the Soviet Union s undeviating course which provides support 
to those Arabs who courageously rebuff aggression, hegembnism and im¬ 
perialist diktat, and which favours the establishment of a reliable and 
just peace in the region. 


V. KONSTANTINOV 


THE WARNING OF NUREMBERG 


(Continued front page 104) 


The decades that have passed have witnessed major positive shifts in 
international relations and in the thinking of peoples. The reassessment 
that has talqen place has also afficted broad segments of the FRG popu¬ 
lation. Common sense, the record of history and political changes in Eu¬ 
rope have altered the views of most West German citizens. The Nurem¬ 
berg Tribunal also made its contribution to these changes. 

While stating all this, not a single sober-minded person can, however, 
shut his eyes to the mounting threat to international pcacq and tran¬ 
quility. In these troubled times Nuremberg reminds and cautions us. It 
reminds us', urging vigilance towards those who ignore the lessons of 
history and try to raise the threadbare banner of a new “crusade" aga¬ 
inst socialism that had been wrested from the hands of tlie Nazis. And 
it cautions 'us, serving as a stern warning to the forces of reaction and 
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THE MILITARISTIC POLICY OF THE USA 
AS REFLECTED IN ITS BUDGET 

Yu. KATASONOV 


T he US Administration, encountering growing opposition to its mili¬ 
taristic coarse, is resorting to subtle camouflage of its true aims. Cha¬ 
racterising the essence of these manoeuvres, Mikhail Gorbachev said; 
“They speak of defence but prepare for attack, they advertise a space 
shield but are forging a space sword; they promise to liquidate nuclear 
arms but in practice build up these arms and refine them. They promise 
the world stability but in reality strive to upset the military balance” K 
A convincing proof exposing the false declarations made by the US 
leaders as regards their "peaceableness” and alleged endeavours to curb 
the production of arms is provided by the US policy of building up its 
military budget. 


THE FINANCIAL BASE OF THE COURSE 
TOWARDS SUPREMACY AND AGGRESSION 

As openly vStated in the Republican Party’s 1980 election platform, the 
^object of its Administration would be the achievement of general mili¬ 
tary and technological supremacy, the condition for this being additional 
military spending. Although later (and especially in the last two years) 
representatives of the Administration refrained from making such out¬ 
spoken statements, its practical policy, particularly with regard to in¬ 
creasing the military budget, leaves no*doubt that this factor is a major 
guideline of US foreign and domestic policy. 

In the 1981-1984 fiscal years, corresponding roughly to the present 
Administration’s first term in office, allocations for military needs (the 
National Defense section of the Federal Budget) went up by 82 per cent 
from $145,800 million to $265,200 million To compare, in the preceding 
four-year period, at the end of which the USA had already begun to ac¬ 
celerate the arms race, the growth of the military budget had been around 
50 per cent. 

The present Administration is striving to maintain the high growth, 
rates of the military budget during its second term in office. In the draft 
budget for 1986 it applied for allocations for military spending to a sum 
equal to $322,200 million dollars. On the whole it is intended to raise 
the military budget between 1985 and 1988 to $411,500 million, or by 55 
per cent. 


' Pravda, Apr. ft, 1985. 

* In the USA the fiscal year begins on October 1 of the preceding calendar year. All 
further reference to the budget is made in terms of fiscal years. 
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It is also planned to continue building up the military budget into the 
distant future. By 1990 the budget is expected to reach the $488,100 mil¬ 
lion mark, meaning that between 1981 and 1990 the US military budget 
’ is liable to increase by more than 230 per cent. In the preceding lO-year 
period (embracing some of the years of the Vietnam war) it increased by 
88 per cent. 

With due regard for the biased nature of official estimates of the dyna¬ 
mics of the military budget for the 1980s in comparative prices (or in 
"real terms”), i. e. taking account of inflation, they irrefutably show the 
same tendency of accelerated growth.® From 1981 to 1984 military spend¬ 
ing increased in comparative prices by more than 26 per cent, whereas 
in the preceding four years the rise was under 6.5 per cent. 

Altogether, Between 1981 and 1990 US military expenditure will in¬ 
crease.in constant prices by 86 per cent. It is envisaged that by 1990, US 
military spending in comparative prices will exceed its highest levels at 
the peak of the Korean and Vietnamese wars by nearly 30 per cent. 

It should be borne in mind that far from all the aspects of US milit¬ 
ary spending fall under the “national security” index. A considerable por¬ 
tion of this expenditure is included in the “civilian” sections of the fede¬ 
ral budget (allocations for military aid, military space and other scientific 
and technological programmes, etc.), the budgets of states (some mobili¬ 
sation events), or comes from different non-budgetary sources (payments 
for deliveries of arms exports which run into thousands of millions of 
dollars). According to US and other Western experts, actual military 
.spending in the USA exceeds the official military budget statistics by 
more than 50 per cent. 

Thus, US militarist policy is supported by an extensive financial base, 
a substantial share of the country’s economy, and, to a certain extent, 
by the economies of other capitalist countries. This base does not only 
provide the necessary material and technological facilities for pursuing 
such a policy, but, by its monopolistic nature, engenders powerful stimuli 
for a strengthening of its unbridled aggressiveness. 

THE ARMS RACE POLICY GOES ON 

A ttempts to go back to the policy of inflating the military budget were 
resumed in the early 1970s, a year or two after the brief standstill due 
to the winding up of the Vietnam war. This was done despite the United 
Statc.s’ official recognition of military-strategic parity and the need to 
hold talks with the USSR on limfting nuclear and other armaments. These 
attempts were begun under the Nixon Administration and grew bolder 
with the installment of the Ford Administration. President Carter, who 
promised in his election campaign to cut military spending, in fact proc¬ 
laimed at the very start of his term in office (1977) that it was the official 
policy of the USA to increase annual military spending by three per cent 
in “real terms”. The USA soon forced its NATO partners to follow suit. 

At the end of 1979, a few months after the signing of the Soviet-US 
Treaty on the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms (SALT-2), President 
Carter made public a far more extensive military programme that was 
to raise annual rates of growth in military expenditure to 4.5-5.0 per cent 
in “real terms”. This step marked an about-face in US policy—the chan¬ 
geover to the accelerated arms race—and was followed by a drastic es- 

. * Official statistics (rive data on the dynamics of the military budget in comparative 
prices only in terms of the “expenditure” index, which is essentially smaller than the 
Sllocations” index (which offers a niore reliable picture of military financing). There are 
also other essential shortcomings in the methods used by the Pentagon to formulate the 
budget in “real terms”, which, even according to US experts, considerably diminishes its 
actual size and rates of growth. 
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calation of the US military budget, the refusal to ratify SALT-2, the block¬ 
ing of other bilateral and multilateral talks on limiting the arms race 
and reducing international tension, and a series* of direct US military 
ventures abroad. 

The growth of militarism in all spheres of life reached its height under 
the present US Administration. The continuity and long-term nature of 
this policy, as well as its advanced planning (despite official assurances 
that it was made necessary primarily by a growing “Soviet military thre¬ 
at”) have been confirmed by the inexhaustible drive to implement its 
major aspect—to prepare and develop another, even more massive and 
dangerous round of the arms race, which is well reflected in the dynamics 
of the US military budget. 

In the late 1970s, when Washington did not yet openly proclaim its 
militarist slogans restricting itself to a “moderate” increase of the mi¬ 
litary budget, the highest rates of growth were shown by US “invest¬ 
ment”, or military-technological programmes: the production of arma¬ 
ments, military R&D, military construction, and the use of nuclear energy 
for military purposes. While the overall increase in the US military bud¬ 
get for 1976-1980 amounted to 69 per cent, spending on military-technolo¬ 
gical programmes within the same period increased by 88 per cent, and 
on the production of armaments, by 111 per cent. Spending on military 
nuclear programmes doubled (See Table below). The result was that al¬ 
locations for the military-technological programmes, which in 1975 con¬ 
sumed 34.3 per cent of all military allocations, reached 38.2 per cent in 
1980, while the share of allocations for the production of armaments in¬ 
creased from 19.4 per cent to nearly a quarter of the military budget. 

In 1981-1985 the acceleration of the arms race in the USA reached 
its peak. Bearing in mind the unprecedented growth of the military bud¬ 
get, which doubled in that period, spending on military-technological pro¬ 
grammes increased by 159 per cent, and on the production- of armaments 
alone, by 174 per cent. In 1985 alone nearly half of the military alloca¬ 
tions have been channeled into military-technological programmes, with 
one-third being confined directly to arms production. 

For the fu|^re, the USA intends to maintain the high growth rates of 
its military budget and the priority, growth of allocations channeled into 
the arms race. In 1990 spending on military-technological programmes 
will be more than a quarter of a trillion dollars and will account for 55 
per cent of all military allocations. Of this sum, something like $170,000 
million, or approximately 35 per cent of the military budget, will be spent 
directly on arms production. In this period allocations will grow especi¬ 
ally quickly for military construction, which is linked with the develop¬ 
ment of new strategic arms systems and the preparation of military ba¬ 
ses, above all those overseas, for the combat actions of general purpose 
forces. However, from the. second half of the 1980s onwards, the US Ad¬ 
ministration will make military R&D the centre of its attention. This re¬ 
flects the endeavours of US ruling circles to go over from the present 
round of the arms race, which is still in progress, to the development of 
a qualitatively new round linked chiefly with the militarisation of outer 
space. 

Although US outlays for military R&D grew rapidly in the past, in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s they consumed (less the respective nuclear 
programmes) only a tenth of the military budget. In the 1984 budget, the 
first after the Administration’s “strategic defense initiative”, this level 
was left behind, and by 1990 allocations in this sphere are expected to 
take up 13.5 per cent of the military budget. Thus, the groundwork Is 
being laid today for another, even more dangerous and costly round of 
the arihs race, whose peak, according to the Administration’s plans, will 
be reached at the beginning of the next century. The programme for pre- 
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paring “star wars”—to create an antimissile and antisalellite defence 
systems—will be the pivot of this new round. According to US experts 
(for example, former Secretary of Defense Harold Brown) this is the 
first arms programme in US history to amount to a trillion dollars. The 
programme is to become the main (but far from the only) area of the 
arms race, which in the next ten years will continue to step up the growth 
of the US military budget. The “star wars” plans are eloquent evidence 
of the military-political and economic adventurism of US militarism. 


THE WARS 

FOR WHICH WASHINGTON IS PREPARING 

W hat are the wars for which the US ruling circles arc planning, and 
who do they intend to wage them against? How are these activities 
reflected in the US military budget? 

It would be naive to search through budget documents for figures 
characterising highly secret details of US military plans. Figures such as, 
for instance, the sums allocated for maintaining in a state of alert 30,000 
nuclear warheads (aimed at the USSR, other socialist countries and se¬ 
veral other states) carried by US ini.ssilcs, aircraft and vessels; figures 
giving dollar estimates of the value of deslructing some of 40,000 nuclear 
targets included in the Single Integrated Operational Plan of the Joint 
Chiefs of Stall (the Pentagon holds such estimates); or figures showing 
the many billions (or rather, the many thousands of millions) of dollars 
that Washington spends on overt and covert (often slightly covert)* mi¬ 
litary operations against other states and national liberation movements. 

Nevertheless, the main trends of the USA’s preparations for wars of 
aggression are clearly defined in the country’s military budget. They are 
presented first of all in the way in which US military activities are finan¬ 
ced according to special purpose programmes. Among these priority be¬ 
longs to “Strategic Forces” and “General Purpose Forces”. Iiach of them 
reflects US preparations for different types of wars: firstly, for a “strate¬ 
gic” (or “central”) nuclear v'ar, i. e. involving the use of the bulk of the 
country’s nuclear potential (ground-based and submarine-based strategic 
missiles and bombers) against the USSR and its allies (in the course of 
which targets on the territories of other states may be hit); and, secondly, 
for conventional (involving the use of conventional weapons) and “tacti¬ 
cal nuclear” wars, envisaging the use of less powerful nuclear weapons 
in different theatres of war. In this case the USSR and other socialist 
countries arc seen as the USA’s chief enemies. However, general purpose 
forces are also aimed against many other states whose policies do not suit 
Washington. 

Other special programmes of the military budget (“Intelligence and 
Communications”, “Airlift and Sealift”. “Guard and Reserve”, “Research 
and Development”, “Support of Other Nations”, etc.) supplement and sup¬ 
port the fulfilment of the two chief programmes and actually serve the 
same aims. 

The US ruling circles have long regarded strategic forces chiefly as 
an instrument of pursuing a policy of “deterrence through intimidation”, 
i. e. as an instrument of political blackmail. From the late 1970s and 
early 1980s this role began to be looked upon in Washington as “insuf^ 
ficient”, and the aim was set of having strategic force potential that would 
enable the USA to wage a real nuclear war, namely, a “limited strategic” 
and a “protracted” war, in which it would be victorious. The build-up of 
such a potential is the chief aim of the long-term programme of the rear¬ 
mament of strategic forces proclaimed by President Reagan in October 
1981. The measures recently carried out within the framework of this 
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programme have been flnanced along the lines of the "Strategic Forces” 
and other special purpose programmes. 

Officially, the general purpose forces are regarded as an "active" in¬ 
strument of force employed in US foreign policy, i. c. one that can be put 
to use as a means of threat or direct coercion. The occupation of Grenada, 
the bombing of Lebanese towns and villages, the encircling of Nicaragua 
with sea and air armadas poised for invasion—all this is the work of US 
general purpose forces. Speaking of the role of the conventional potential 
of- general purpose forces as the most realistic military instrument in the 
nuclear age, US leaders have repeatedly underlined that the two biggest 
wars waged in recent decades—in Korea and Vietnam—were waged by 
the USA with conventional arms, and that such an “experience” may well 
be repeated. 

The general purpose forces also have a nuclear potential which is the 
embodiment of Washington’s instructions to maintain an unbreakable link 
between the conventional and nuclear potentials so as, on the initiative 
of the USA, to be able to turn any military conflict into a nuclear war. 
In its turn, the nuclear potential of the general purpose forces is closely 
linked with the strategic nuclear potential and the use of each of them 
is coordinated by the Single Integrated Operational Plan. This link has 
become particularly firm since the USA equipped itself with medium-ran¬ 
ge nuclear armaments which are formally part of the general purpose 
forces, but in reality .serve strategic needs. 

For all their calculations to “limit” nuclear war and, above all, to 
keep it away from US territory, US leaders seem to believe less and less 
in the reality of this. Hence their particular emphasis in recent years on 
ensuring the maximal interrelationship between the different echelons of 
their military potential and thereby achieving “escalatory domination"— 
to maintain their supremacy at alf levels of development of military con¬ 
flict. 

The financing of each of the two major area of US military prepara¬ 
tions runs into hundreds of thousands of millions of dollars. When it was 
announced, the rearmament programme for the strategic forces alone was 
estimated by the US Administration at $220,000million over a period of 
six years. Actually, as its development has already shown, it will cost at 
least 50 per cent more. 

According to US experts, expenditure on strategic forces, even taking 
account of the programmes by which they are maintained, consumes on 
average only 20 to 22 per cent of the US military budget with nearly.(SO 
per cent of the military budget allocated for general purpose forces (in¬ 
cluding programmes to reinforce and maintain them). Their costliness is 
explained by the huge scale and intensive character of their activities as 
one of the biggest components of the US war machine. The training and 
operations of the general purpose forces arc conducted on a worldwide 
scale and a considerable part of them is constantly stationed on the ter¬ 
ritories of other states. 

As can be gathered from all that has been said, "Strategic Forces” 
and "General Purpose Forces” programmes and their financing give a 
far from complete picture of the scale of the preparations for the wars 
they are intended to wage. At the same time, the dynamics of their financ- 
ing gives a fairly good idea of the rates at which the USA is making 
war preparations in each of the two main directions, and also of changes 
in priority. 

In the late 1970s, when the USA officially recognised the existence of 
strategic parity and took part in the SALT talks with the USSR, it did 
not abandon its plans to achieve its hegemonistic aims in the internation¬ 
al arena by force, as well as its attempts to “contain” by force of arms 
the ^ti-imperialist struggle of the countries and peoples that have taken 
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the road of national and social liberation. That is why at the time it was 
busy building up the potential of its “active" instrument of force, the ge¬ 
neral purpose forces. To compare: in 1976-1979 the financing of the “Stra¬ 
tegic Forces” programme increased by 11 per cent, and that of “General 
Purpose Forces” by 69 per cent. 

There were sharp changes in the period that followed. Having taken 
the line of developing the arms race “along the entire front” the USA 
concentrated its efforts on breaking up the military-strategic parity that 
had become established in the world and achieving supremacy over the 
USSR in the sphere of strategic offensive arms. This about-face, triggered 
off by the extensive military programme adopted by the Carter Administ¬ 
ration and Presidential Directive No. 59, which admitted the possibility 
of waging a “limited nuclear war", culminated* in the programme to rearm 
the US strategic forces; this was proclaimed by the present Administra¬ 
tion and called “unprecedented for the nuclear age” by Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger. For all the impetuous growth of expenditure on the 
two programmes in the 1980s, spending on the “Strategic Forces” pro¬ 
gramme grew twice as fast. Between 1980 and 1984 allocations for the 
"General Purpose Forces” programme more than doubled (increasing by 
112 per cent), and for the “Strategic Forces” programme they increased 
more than three-fold (by 226 per cent). 

Huge allocations made it possible to accelerate virtually, as far as was 
techndlogically possible, all the programmes dealing with the develop¬ 
ment, production and deployment of new strategic offensive weapons sy¬ 
stems, their general purpose being drastically to build up the “countero¬ 
ffensive” potential of the US strategic forces, i. e. their ability to attack 
Soviet retaliatory weapons. The large-scale rearmament is underway of 
ail the components of the .strategic offensive "triad”; the Army, the Air 
Force and the Navy. The programme of modernising the air component 
includes modifying and equipping nearly 200 B-52 bombers with long- 
range-cruise missiles (12 to 20 missiles per bomber); producing 100 new 
B-IB bombers also equipped with cruise missiles (30 missiles per bom¬ 
ber): developing a bomber on the basis of Stealth technology which ma¬ 
kes it difficult to detect it by radars (130 bombers will be deployed 
from the early 1990s); and developing and producing a second genera¬ 
tion of long-range cruise missiles based on Stealth technology (up to 1,500 
missiles of this type will be produced). 

The Trident programme, the basis for rearming the .sea component, 
envisages the building by the late 1990s of 20 nuclear-powered Ohio sub¬ 
marines equipped with 24 Trident 1 and Trident 2 missiles (carrying 7 
to 14 warheads each). By mid-1985, five submarines of this type had been 
put into operation' and several more are still in the docks. Altogether, 
25 submarines will be launched. 

Another large-scale programme for modernising this component of the 
"triad” includes the deployment of long-range cruise missiles to be car¬ 
ried by multi-purpose njjclear powered submarines and sea ships. This 
virtually new element of the sea component is allotted an entirely new 
strategic role—to serve as the reserve of the strategic offensive forces, 
in a "protracted” nuclear war. 

The chief programme for modernising the ground component of the 
strategic offensive “triad” includes the deployment of 100 MX interconti¬ 
nental ballistic missiles (each carrying a ten-charge warhead). The dan¬ 
gerous, destabilising nature of this system meets with vigorous opposi¬ 
tion from both the public and the US Congress. The Administration is 
forced to resort to manoeuvres in order to keep the programme operating 
at the planned level. One of its ploys is to declare its consent to limit the 
system to 50 missiles. However, now it is known that there exists a secret 
Air Force plan to expand the programme to 200 missiles, while the Admi- 
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nistration is escalating the development and production of the new mo¬ 
noblock “Midgetman” ICBMs. 

In the early 1980s. efforts were also concentrated on the intensive 
build-up of general purpose forces. Evidence of this are the high growth 
rates of expenditure on the programme of the same name and on- supple¬ 
mentary programmes. In that period allocations for the “Airlift and Sea¬ 
lift” programme grew even quicker than those channelled into the “Stra¬ 
tegic Forces” programme, showing Washington’s foremost concentration 
on building up its interventionist “rapid deployment force". 

The 1985 military budget marked a radical new change in the ratio 
of funds siphoned into the two key specific programmes: the priority ra¬ 
tes now belonged to the “General Purpose Forces” programme. The spen¬ 
ding on the “Strategic Forces” is to go up by 23 per cent in the 1985- 
1988 period, and that on "General Purpose Forces”, by 76 per cent. The 
supplementary “Guard and Reserve" programme will be financed at 
still higher growth rates. ' . 

The strategy of the present US Administration in the sphere of milit¬ 
ary preparations is to go over from the powerful impetus it gave to the 
development and production of a large “family” of the latest systems of 
strategic offensive weapons during its first term in office to building up 
the general purpose forces—a realistic instrument of the USA’s interven¬ 
tionist policy—during its second term. At the same time, great efforts are 
being made to prepare a scientific and technological base for a new up¬ 
surge in the sphere of strategic weapons, this time for use in outer space. 

THE DANGER OF THE MILITARIST POLICY 
AND THE GROWING. OPPOSITION TO IT 


T he dynamics of the US military budget also reflects an important regu¬ 
larity of present-day militarism—the development of two opposite 
trends: its ever more dangerous nature and the narrowing of its possi¬ 
bilities. 

The first trend is observed in the long-term build-up of the US mili¬ 
tary budget; in the hundreds of billions of dollars channelled by the US 
Administration for the development of still more destructive systems and 
types of arms; in the financing of large-scale military preparations and 
the practical use of US military force. 

The link between the dynamics of military spending and the mounting 
danger of US militarism is confirmed by the fact that it was precisely in 
the decades marked by excessive military budgets that the USA made par¬ 
ticularly intensive use of military force on the international scene. From 
1946 to the mid-1980s Washington used or threatened to use its armed 
forces nearly 300 times, and in approximately 20 instances threatened to 
use nuclear weapons. The two biggest aggressive wars unleashed by the 
USA—in North Korea and Vietnam—took a huge toll of their peoples’ 
lives (2 million and 7 million respectively). 

If the USA was to unleash another large-scale “local” aggression, 
even involving the use of only conventional weapons, taking into account 
its increased potential, the number of victims of such an aggression would 
be even greater. What is even more dangerous is that a “conventional” 
war involving the USA and its NATO partners would greatly increase 
the risk of a nuclear war breaking out. This makes the recent line taken 
by |he. USA on giving priority to building up expenditure on conventional 
weapons and urging its allies to follow suit no less dangerous than the 
line towards achieving nuclear superiority. US militarism poses a special 
threat by its plans to deploy offensive weapons in outer space, which are 
covered up by talk of “strategic defense”. These plans are finding ever 
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greater expression in the US budget in the form of growing allocations 
for military space programmes. 

The opposite trend, aimed at reducing the potentialities of militarism, 
finds expression in the budget sphere the following way. Despite the 
efforts of the supporters of the militaristic course to escalate military 
spending, they do not always succeed in realising all their ambitions. In 
several cases, the US Administration has been forced by the relative re¬ 
duction of the military-financial base (at least as compared with its plans) 
to modify its military plans and programmes, and at times even its stra¬ 
tegy and policy in general, reducing their scope and far-fetched aims. 
A most eloquent example to this effect was Washington’s revision in the 
early 1970s of its military-political strategy and military programme, tak¬ 
ing into account the new, restricting “financial realities”, the result of 
the mounting movement in the country to “change national priorities” 
as a reaction of broad strata of the Americans to the raging militarism 
and the unbridled growth of military expenditures. 

Of late, the present US Administration has also come up against moun¬ 
ting opposition to the policy of accelerated escalation of the military 
budget. This is reflected in the growing unwillingness of Congress to 
approve all the budget demands of the Administration for the needs of 
the Pentagon. In discussing the 1986 military budget the law-makers 
voted in favour of bridling the growth rates of military spending. As a 
result, the final bill on military spending for the year 1986 was appro¬ 
ved by both chambers of Congress to the tune of $302,500 million. There 
is mounting opposition in Congress to financing several particularly odi¬ 
ous military programmes: the deployment of MX intercontinental ballis¬ 
tic missiles on the scale proposed by the Administration, military aid to 
Nicaraguan “contras”, etc. 

Simultaneously, one can see a steady decline in the political effect of 
military spending. Despite the constantly growing sums spent by the USA 
on military programmes, this is not bringing nearer the realisation of 
its imperial ambitions, such as the revival of its former world leadership, 
the achievement of "social revenge”, etc. On the contrary, these ambitions 
are growing ever less attainable. 

At the same time, one can see how the escalation of the military bud¬ 
get and the arms race are affecting the USA. Domestic socio-economic prob¬ 
lems arc growing more acute. The following problems have become parti¬ 
cularly acute for the USA: its record budget deficits (over $200,000 mil¬ 
lion yearly); the unprecedented growth of the federal debt (which has 
already exceeded $1.8 trillion, and will reach almost $3 trillion by 
1990); the curtailment of social programmes; and the deterioration of 
living standards for tens of millions of the American poor. The militarist 
policy inevitably aggravates the contradictions, sharp as they are, bet¬ 
ween the USA and its closest allies in the monetary and financial, trade 
and economic, scientific and technological, and other spheres of interstate 
relations. , 

However, US militarist policy gravely affects first and foremost the 
country’s own security and increases the risk of an outbreak of a nuclear 
war which (and this is well understood in Washington) would turn into 
a catastrophe for the American people. 

The development of the two opposite trends—the increasing concentra¬ 
tion in the hands of militarism of an unprecedented physical potential, 
which makes it lethally dangerous, and the further limiting of its possibi¬ 
lities to use this potential for achieving rational political aims without 
the risk of social suicide—is the result of a more acute struggle which 
is underway in the world, where the aggressive forces are opposed by 
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MICRONESIA: 

A PENTAGON PROVING GROUND 

0. KUROCHKIN 


W ith the haughtiness typical of them lately, spokesmen of the current 
US Administration arc attempting to teach entire nations and govern¬ 
ments of sovereign states how to conduct themselves in world affairs 
and on the domestic scene. The US Administration itself is guided in its 
activity hy nothing other than fierce nationalism and a striving for supe¬ 
riority, military superiority first and foremost, invariably trying to deal 
with others from positions of strength. It is thus trampling underfoot the 
national sovereignty of other countries and the right of entire peoples to 
plan their future as they see fit, A graphic illustration of this is the fate 
of a strategic UN Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, otherwise known 
as Micronesia, which is under the rule of the United States.' 

At the conclusion of the Second World War, when as the result of the 
rout of Nazi Germany and militarist Japan their colonial empires disin¬ 
tegrated, an international trusteeship system was set up and the UN 
Trusteeship Council founded to govern the former mandate territories of 
the League of Nations and to prepare them for self-government or inde¬ 
pendence. 

In a letter addressed to the UN Secretary-General the American re- 
pre.sentative to the UN submitted on February 17, 1947, a draft agree¬ 
ment on trusteeship for Micronesia, which underlay the Security Council 
resolution of April 2. 1947, establishing the terms of trusteeship for the 
Pacific Islands as a Trust Territory. The USA as the governing power of 
the Trust Territory, pledged to take measures to “ensure that the Trust 
Territory shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace and 
security according to the Charter of the United Nations”. Washington has 
preferred to ignore this pledge, however. 

The USA has likewise openly disregarded other trusteeship commit¬ 
ments, including those it itself formulated in the draft agreement. It 
simply forgot about its pledges to further the economic progress of the 
population and its economic self-sufficiency, to encourage the development 
of fishing, agriculture and industry and protect the population from los¬ 
ing their , lands and natural resources, and to safeguard the rights and 
basic freedoms of the population and protect the health of the population. 

What, then, have the American “guardians" done for the social and 
economic development of Micronesia over the past four decades? At talks 
on the status of Micronesia (meaning the new dependent, semicolonial 
“status”, an agreement on which should, according to Washington’s sche¬ 
me, tie down the Micronesians right now, prior to the cessation of UN 
trusteeship). Fred Zeder, the US President’s Personal Representative for 
Micronesian Political Status Negotiations admitted in September 1985 

' This UN Trust Territory includes three archipelagos north of the Equator in the 
Western part of the Pacific—the Mariana, Caroline and Marshall islands, which consist 
of over 2,000 islands and atolls. The population of Micronesia is 136,000. The land mads 
of all the Micronesian islands is 1,800 square kilometres; however, their area of water 
stretches over 7.5 million square kilometres. 
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before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of. Representati¬ 
ves that “unfortunately the Trust Territory Pacific Islands suffers from 
the classic problems of an underdeveloped area”, that “almost 90 per 
cent of the domestic economy [of Micronesia]... is directly or indirectly 
dependent on U.S. assistance". Thus, it is simply inappropriate to speak 
of any socio-economic “progress" having been attained by the territory 
or the free will of the population of these island formations deprived of 
economic self-sufficiency. 

What has the US been engaged in in Micronesia and what is its atti¬ 
tude to its trusteeship obligations? At Congressional hearings Fred Zeder 
admitted that “the importance we have placed on the defense aspects of 
the Trust Territory has not decreased over the years, and has been a cen¬ 
tral element in determining U. S. positions in the negotiations" on the 
political status of the Micronesian formations after the cessation of trus¬ 
teeship. 

As early as 1946 the USA focused on the Bikini Atoll in the Marshall 
Islands archipelago, having decided to turn it into a nuclear testing gro¬ 
und. The population of the atoll, which then numbered 166 persons, was 
deceived by hypocritical assurances of the American military governor to 
the effect that the tests would be carried out for the benefit of people and 
to end all wars on earth, and were resettled on another islands. The sett¬ 
lers were told that they would be able to return to their atoll as soon as 
it would not be needed as a testing ground. Somewhat later the Pentagon 
needed still another testing ground, and local residents were also chased 
off the Eniwetok Atoll. 

The tragedy of the inhabitants of Bikini and Eniwetok continues— 
they cannot return to their radiation-contaminated islands. The Ameri¬ 
cans, however, are least of all worried about the fate of the “nuclear wan¬ 
derers”, as the Micronesians call them. Typical of the US government’s 
attitude to Micronesia was the impatient remark Henry Kissinger made 
in 1969 when he held the post of the President's National Security Ad¬ 
viser: “There are only 90,000 people out there. Who gives a damn?” 

In the late 1950s the USA set up on the Kwajalein Atoll in the Mar¬ 
shall Islands archipelago a proving ground, or rather a target, at which 
virtually all test launches of submarine-based intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and ballistic missiles have been aimed ever since. To this day 
the MX and Minuteman-3 ICBMs, which are capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads, are fired at this target from the Vandenberg Air Force Base 
in Southern California. For finishing purposes another 16 additional 
tests are expected until 1987. 

Engaged in the testing of increasingly deadly weapons, Washington 
had no time to remember why the UN entrusted to it the administration 
of the Trust Territory. It was only in the 1960s that the USA “came to its 
senses". However, this was not to rectify the situation by meeting the 
demands of the UN Charter. To have someone with whom to hold “talks" 
about the “future status" of the territory, the Washington emissaries for¬ 
med the so-called Congress of Micronesia of representatives from various 
island communities. First, Micronesians were offered the status of a 
“commonwealth" similar to the semi-colonial status of Puerto Rico. Natur¬ 
ally, the Congress of Micronesia did not give its consent to such an ob¬ 
vious enslavement of their countrymen by the American trustees. 

Without giving it much thought, Washington resorted to the “divide 
and rule" formula tested by other colonisers. In 1975 the Northern Maria¬ 
na Islands were separated from the Trust Territory, and the status of a 
“commonwealth" with the USA was foisted upon their representatives; 
^according to it all questions of defence and external relations were han¬ 
ded over to the United States, while the islands received “local self-go¬ 
vernment". Iq 1976 the American Congress passed a joint bill endors- 
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ing the deal. The New York Times editorial entitled “The American Ma¬ 
riana Islands” stated that Congress had sanctioned the first direct ter¬ 
ritorial annexs^tion in half a century. 

The arm-twisting process on the remainder of the Trust Territory 
lasted 10 years. After the separation of the Northern Marianas—contrary 
to the stand of the UN Trusteeship Council—the USA split up the remain¬ 
ing part of the Trust Territory into three insular formations—the Federa¬ 
ted States of Micronesia (FSM), the Marshall Islands, and the Palau 
Islands. By 1983 the USA’s “talks" with the Micronesian formations, 
which abounded in various sorts of intrigues and attempts at pressure 
and blackmail, ended in the signing of the Compact of Free Association, 
common for all three formations, with the United States. Washington has 
attached increasing importance to Micronesia—the version was circulated 
that the Micronesian islands and atolls are the only emergency position 
for the USA's defence from the West in the event of a withdrawal of its 
troops from South Korea, Japan and the Philippines. 

Over the decades of US rule the islanders lost the capacity for inde¬ 
pendent economic existence and development. The dollars of the American 
“trustees”, as the. journal Southeast Asia Chronicle noted, “went .to the 
creation of an administrative bureaucracy designed to entice Micronesi- 
ans into permanent affiliation with the United States, while* relatively lit¬ 
tle went to spending for infrastructure and industrial projects which could 
have triggered self-sustaining development in the areas". After condi¬ 
tions were provided for the complete dependence of the islands* popula¬ 
tion from the Americans, Washington began promising “aid", at the same 
time instilling fear in the islanders with references to the notorious “So¬ 
viet threat” myth. 

Undef the terms of the agreement imposed by the Americans, the USA 
receives full authority and freedom of action as regards “questions of se¬ 
curity and defence” vis-a-vis the islands; the Micronesians have been pro¬ 
mised “self-rule” and certain powers in external relations with the stipu¬ 
lation that in taking any steps in this sphere the islanders "shall con¬ 
sult with the Government of the United States”. The agreement empowers 
Washington to set up military bases and other military installations on 
all “associated” territories. The Pentagon made haste to stipulate its 
“exclusive rights” to several long selected, highly extensive sectors for 
the construction of military bases, ports, airfields and barracks in the so- 
called “accessory agreements”. The term of the agreement with the FSM 
and the Marshall Islands is 15 years, and with Palau—50 years; the-use 
of the missile proving ground on Kwajalein is being extended for 30 
years. These terms, however, mean nothing, since everything attests to 
the US intentions to hold on to Micronesia forever. According to the 
most conservative estimates, the Pentagon has already spent over 
$1,000 million on the construction and modernisation of the missile tes¬ 
ting ground on the Kwajalein Atoll alone. The tests on Kwajalein are a 
key element of the American President’s “strategic defense initiative”. 

Washington does not conceal the fact that the USA needs the UN 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands as a new frontier for the deployment 
of the forward based nuclear weapons, as a new bridge-head. Even now, 
regarding Micronesia in the context of the US militarist plans, US As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs Richard 
AriTiitage stated in July 1985 at a conference of the Asian community in 
Washington that the border -of the United States passes 5,000 miles West 
of San Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge. 

The USA has already trotted out the “agreement on free association 
at referendums” in the FSM and the Marshall Islands. On Palau the ag¬ 
reement did not gather enough votes to be passed. The population of 
Palau rejected the highly important section of the agreement which en- 
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visages the provision of the United States with the right to test and 
store in Micronesia nuclear, chemical or biological weapons and radioac¬ 
tive and toxic chemical and biological substances, and also to bury such 
materials there. This provision is a violation of the Constitution of the 
Palau Islands, whose population well remembers the consequences of the 
radioactive contamination as a result of the tests of American nuclear 
weapons in the Pacific. From the early 1950s to the present Micronesians 
subjected to radiation arc suffering and dying, and women are having 
.stillborn children or children with birth defects. The soil on the atolls 
and even the fish in the Mlcronesian lagoons are contaminated by radia¬ 
tion from the American blasts. 

Between 1946 and 1958 the USA carried out 66 nuclear explosions on 
the Bikini and Eniwetok Atolls in the Marshall archipelago. The most 
tragic damage was done by a test explosion on the Bikini Atoll by a 15 
megaton hydrogen bomb, code-named Bravo, on March 1, 1954. Radioac¬ 
tive fallout from this explosion fell on the Rongelap Atoll 150 kilometres 
north of Bikini four hours after the explosion, as a result of which all the 
inhabitants of the atoll received dangerous doses of contamination. In 
connection with this event one of the participants in a study done on the 
effect of radioactive fallout on people stated that “the habitation of these 
people on the Rongelap Island will afford most valuable ecological radia¬ 
tion data on human beings”. The islanders arc convinced that the Ameri¬ 
can “scientists” used them as guinea pigs for their experiments. 

Despite the fact that the inhabitants of Palau rejected the general 
Compact of Free Association with the USA. the White House submitted 
it to Congress for approval. An accompanying letter signed by the Ame¬ 
rican President says (hat congressional confirmation is expected for this 
Compact as representing great importance for the strategic positions of 
the United States in the Pacific and extending “indefinitely the right of 
the United States to foreclose access to the area to third countries for 
military purposes”. Obviously, Washington, which has declared many 
regions throughout the globe as being vital to America’s interests, added 
the final words “for military purposes” exclusively for stylistic icing. 

The consideration of the Compact with the FSM, the Marshall Is¬ 
lands and the Palau Islands (tentatively for the time being, while the 
Americans continue stubbornly to pressure the islanders) in congressional 
committees is drawing to a close. Congressional adoption is soon expec¬ 
ted of the joint resolution approving this inequitable agreement, which is 
turning a UN Trust Territory into a new source of tension in the Paci¬ 
fic. Agreeing with the arguments of the Administration representatives 
on the military-strategic value of Micronesia, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives cynically noted that this Compact 
wili also help settle “all nuclear claims [by Micronesians] resulting from 
our nuclear weapons testing program in the Micronesian Islands”. The 
victims of the American tests have sued Washington for a total of $5,000 
million. Congressmen are jubilant that by endorsing the agreement and 
establishing uncontrolled domination over Micronesia, the US govern¬ 
ment will be able to get away with a much lower amount—$150 million. 

The rush with which the Administration is striving to “formalise” the 
annexion of the UN Tru^l Territory was again manifest on October 10, 
1985 in a statement by US Vice-President George Bush at press con¬ 
ference in connection with his trip to the People’s Republic of China. 
The Vice-President stated his intention of stopping en route at Saipan 
(the Mariana Islands) and to meet there with representatives of 
the Micronesians, to “express our concern” over the antiwar and antinuc¬ 
lear demands of the Pacific countries. Bush could not restrain himself and 
complained that Washington’s hopes that the Compact would be endorsed 
“by this visit” had not come to fruition. He went on to state cynically 
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tha.t congressional approval would become a sign of the conclusion of US 
trusteeship and the start of its association, which was expected to be of 
benefit to all sides. The activity of the USA in Micronesia, to put it mild¬ 
ly, attests to Washington’s unique conception of this “benefit”. Also re¬ 
adily evident in the pronouncements of the US Vice-President is disre¬ 
gard for the UN Charter according to which the UN Security Council 
alone is authorised to change the status of the UN Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly called the attention of the UN and 
the world public to the inadmissible situation that has taken shape in Mic¬ 
ronesia as a result of the USA’s illegal actions to turn it into its colonial 
possession. The Soviet representatives in the Trusteeship Council d<anon- 
strated by facts that Washington is not only impeding the people of this 
territory from exercising their inalienable right to genuine self-determina¬ 
tion, freedom and independence, but is also posing a serious threat to 
the security of the countries adjoining this region and to international 
peace as a whole. The Soviet stand was clearly set forth in letters of the 
USSR Permanent Representative to the UN in 1978, 1979, 1980 and 

1984; a TASS Statement on this score was issued in 1983.. The UN Spe¬ 
cial Committee on Decolonisation has pointed again and again to the ab¬ 
sence of conditions in Micronesia that would enable its people to exer¬ 
cise their right to self-determination and ind.'pendence freely, without 
outside interference, to the dependence of the territory on the USA econo¬ 
mically and financially, and also to the fact that US bases and other mi¬ 
litary installations hinder the Micronesians in exercising their right to 
self-determination and independence. 

The world public and the UN cannot reconcile themselves to the fact 
that the peoples of some two dozen colonial and dependent territories are 
still deprived of their own legitimate right to freedom and independence. 
“In a bid to preserve their domination, the imperialist powers are foisting 
various ncocoloniaii,st statuses on these territories and are turning them 
into their military-strategic strong points and bridgeheads for aggression,” 
Mikhail Gorbachev noted in his message To the Participants of the Spe¬ 
cial Jubilee Session of the UN General Assembly on the Occasion of the 
25th Anniversary of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples. The annexation actions vis-a-vis the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is one graphic illustration of this”. 

The peoples of the world, including in the Pacific basin, clearly realise 
the danger posed by the United States’ policy to the region and are com¬ 
ing out more and more decisively against the Trust Territory of the Pa¬ 
cific Islands being turned into a military-political proving ground of 
Washington. 



AT INTERMATUNM. CONFEIENCES 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE TREATY 
ON THE NON-PROLIFERATION 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


F rom August 27 through September 21, 1985, the regular Third Review 
Conference of the Slates Party to the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons was held in Geneva. Representatives from 86- coun¬ 
tries took part in the Conference, as well as representatives from a num¬ 
ber of international organisations, including the United Nations, the In¬ 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and the Agency for the Pro¬ 
hibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America (OPANAL). Observers 
from 11 other countries attended. 

On the whole, the work of the Conference produced positive results. 
Its principal result was a clear-cut conclusion that the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) is vital to international peace and security. At the present 
time 130 states are party to this Treaty. In just the past live years since 
the last NPT Review Conference another 17 countries joined in. 

The NPT jointly worked out by the many countries proved its viabi¬ 
lity and efficacy. Since the signing of the Treaty in 1968, not one single 
new country has become a nuclear one. 


T he final declaration passed at the Conference, voted by consensus, 
contains a detailed and unbiased analysis of the progress made to¬ 
wards fulfilment of all the basic articles of the Treaty. It gives a picture 
of the present general state of affairs in the area of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, including negative tendencies dangerous to the non-pro¬ 
liferation regime. 

The Conference drew the conclusion that the states participating in the 
NPT are fulfiling its basic terms. The nuclear powers which are party to 
the Treaty are not transferring nuclear arms or other nuclear explosive 
devices to other countries nor are they helping non-nuclear powers acqui¬ 
re them, in accordance with Article I of the NPT. Non-nuclear states which 
have signed the Treaty, on their part, are not procuring nuclear weapons 
or other nuclear explosive* devices, as is stipulated by Article II of the 
NPT. . 

As regards the fulfilment of Articles I and II of the Treaty, the final 
declaration includes the appeals made by many countries to totally and 
unconditionally prohibit the transfer of any kind of nuclear materials, 
devices or installations to Israel and South Africa and for a total cessa¬ 
tion of the exploitation of Namibian uranium, *both natural and enriched 
until that nation has attained its independence. ' 

At the Conference it was generally agreed that all participant states 
of the NPT have been meeting their obligations as required by Article III 
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of the Treaty. The non-nuclear states participatory to the Treaty, in ac¬ 
cordance with this Article, agreed to control provisions, i. e. the obliga¬ 
tion to apply IAEA safeguards to their peaceful nuclear activities with 
the aim of verifying assurance of compliance with the basic commitment 
to abstain from acquiring nuclear weapons. 

At the Review Conference the important role of IAEA was stressed, 
most of all its work in monitoring nuclear activity in non-nuclear coun¬ 
tries. It was especially emphasised that the IAEA safeguards play a key 
role in the prevention of proliferation of nuclear weapons and other nuc¬ 
lear explosive devices, because nuclear activity not provided for under 
adequate safeguards in non-nuclear countries engenders a serious threat 
to the nefh-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

Occupying the centre of attention at the Conference was the question 
of fulUlment of Article VI of the Treaty, which envisages that the parti¬ 
cipants negotiate, in the spirit of goodwill, on the limitation of the nuc¬ 
lear arms race and on nuclear disarmament, as well as general and com¬ 
plete disarmament. 

With this aim in view, the idea of the acute need for halting the nuc¬ 
lear arms race and attaining nuclear disarmament runs through the final 
declaration, an idea that expressed a common view of almost all the con¬ 
ferees. That position, taken by the Conference, apart from demonstrating 
the desire to avert the threat of nuclear war, testihed to the aspiration for 
preventing the spread of nuclear arms. 

At the Conference a grave concern was expressed that the spilling of 
the arms race, especially nuclear arms, into space, could weaken and even 
destroy the non-proliferation regime. Socialist countries, a considerable 
majority of non-aligned nations, as well as a number of West European 
states severely criticised the US policy which is aimed at continued esca¬ 
lation of the arms race and its extension into space. They essentially ac¬ 
cused the USA of failing to comply with Article VI of the Treaty. 

In this regard, many states have noted the consistently peaceful na¬ 
ture of the USSR’s foreign policy. The Conference welcomed the Soviet 
Union's moratorium on all nuclear explosions from August 6, 1985 and 
its willingness to extend the moratorium past January 1, 1986 if the USA 
also refrains from carrying out nuclear testing. This proposal was consi¬ 
dered new evidence of the USSR’s strong desire to facilitate the road to 
curtailing the nuclear arms race, to help put an end to the dangerous 
competition in the buildup of nuclear arsenals, as well as to set an. ex¬ 
ample for other nuclear states. At the Conference hope was expressed 
that the USA would heed appeals to follow the USSR’s example. It is 
obvious that the reluctance of the USA to join in a moratorium and its 
conducting of nuclear tests after August 6, 1985 contradict in fact, Wa¬ 
shington’s statements to hold to its commitment in support of the non¬ 
proliferation regime. In addition, hope was expressed that other states, 
especially France, would cease nuclear weapon tests until a treaty on the 
prohibition of such tests Is concluded. 

A significant majority of states at the Conference emphasised that a 
general and complete prohibition of nuclear weapon tests was at} initial 
step in fulfilling the obligations envisaged in Article VI of the Treaty. 
The Conference demonstrated that, according to the opinions held by a 
considerable majority of non-nuclear countries, the most importatlt aspect 
of fulfilling Article VI, at this stage, is the attainment of agreement for 
a complete and general prohibition of nuclear weapon tests as soon as 
possible. In its final declaration the Conference urged a renewal of trila¬ 
teral talks among the USSR, USA and Britain in order to work out a 
treaty on a general and complete prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. 

The USSR’s proposal submitted for discussion at the 4(Hh Session of 
the General Assembly of the UN on International Cooperation in the Pea- 
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C6ful Exploration of Outer Space in Conditions of Its Non-Militarisation 
received wide support at the Conference. 

The prevalent sentiment expressed by many states is that the Soviet- 
American talks on nuclear and space weapons currently proceeding in 
Geneva, arc of vital importance. In this connection attention was drawn 
to the urgent need for an immediate reaching of an accord between the 
USSR and the USA for prevention of an arms race in space and for a 
cessation of the arms race on the Earth, with the final aim of totally ridd¬ 
ing the world of nuclear arms, once and for all. 


P roblems associated with Article IV of the Treaty also occupied a pro¬ 
minent place at the Conference. As is known, this Aiticlc establishes 
the right of all participant countries to use atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes and also states their obligation to assist other participant coun¬ 
tries in this area, with special attention given to the needs of developing 
countries. 

The conferees were unanimous that the NPT has created the most 
favourable conditions for wide international cooperation in the field of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In as much as there exists an uneven de¬ 
velopment of various regions of the planet and unequal distribution of ma¬ 
terial resources involved in the use of atomic energy, such international 
cooperation is utterly imperative if atomic energy is to be used for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

In conditions of increasing ties among governments in the sphere of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, in many countries there has recently 
appeared a new field of modern energetics—atomic-power generation. 
The report on the activities of IAEA, concerning the fulfilment of Artic¬ 
le IV of the Treaty, states that by the end of December 1984 there were 
345 atomic power plants in the world whose total capacity amounted to 
220 million kilowatts. These nuclear installations accounted for approxi¬ 
mately 13 per cent of the total production of electrical energy in 1984. 
There were another 180 atomic power plants under construction during 
this period, whose total capacity amounts to 163 million kilowatts. In 
1984 construction of another 14 units was begun ha- ing a total capacity 
of 11 million kilowatts. 

According to IAEA data, between 1985 and 1990 '.he share of atomic 
energy in production of electricity will increase even more. In Belgium 
it will make up more than half, in Bulgaria and Sweden more than 40 per 
cent, in Hungary, Spain and the FRO—more tiian 30 per cent and some 
20 to 30 per cent in Brilairi, USA, Finland and Switzerland. 

In the Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the 

USSR for 1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 2000, it is envisaged 

to raise the output of the atomic power stations to 390,000 million kilo¬ 
watt-hours in 1990. 

Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are car¬ 
rying out significant atomic power programmes, the total capacity of 

which is presently more than 6 million kilowatts. In the near future, the 

construction of an atomic power station will be finished in Romania. 
Plans arc underway for the construction of an atomic power plant in 
Poland. In the period before 1990, the majority of the European socialist 
countries plan to increase the capacity of atomic power plants by 4 to 5 
times. The construction of a large atomic power plant is currently being 
carried out in Cuba. 

Atomic power production is being developed in the developing coun¬ 
tries. There arc power plants, having an aggregate capacity of 8 million 
kilowatts, in Argentina, Brazil, India, Mexico, and Pakistan as well as 
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South Korea and Taiwan. These countries are carrying out considerable 
nuclear programmes. Construction of atomic power plants is taking place 
in Egypt, Libya, the Philippines and a few other developing countries. 

As the future use of Atom for the production of energy and heat in¬ 
creases, the exploration, development and initial processing of nuclear 
source materials, as well as the production of enriched uranium are of 
course further being promoted. Therefore, all these problems of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy were in the scope of the Conference’s activities. 
It was constantly reiterated that the NPT helped further the use of the 
Atom for peace and nothing in the Treaty should be interpreted as in¬ 
fringing upon the inalienable right of any participant state to conduct 
research, production and utilisation of atomic energy for peaceful purpo¬ 
ses without discrimination and in accordance with Articles I and II of the 
Treaty. 

Of fundamental importance was the generally held opinion at the Con¬ 
ference that the use of atomic energy should be in strict accordance with 
Articles 1 and II. The fact is that, as is widely known, the material base 
which is created in non-nuclear countries in the development of atomic 
power generation and its nuclear fuel cycle can be used as well for the 
production of nuclear weapons and other nuclear explosive devices. In 
view of this, from the very beginning of the peaceful use of atomic energy, 
the task arose of not allowing the switching over of atomic energy in non¬ 
nuclear nations for the purpose of creating nuclear explosives. 

The Conference discussed a wide range of problems connected with the 
further developing of international cooperation in the sphere of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy under conditions of consistent provision of 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. The Conference appealed 
to states to consider possible measures to further improve bilateral coo¬ 
peration in fulfilling Article IV of the Treaty. 

The problem of ensuring guaranteed nuclear deliveries was discussed 
In detail at the Conference. In this connection the activities of the IAEA 
committee on guaranteed deliveries were approved; it managed to ad¬ 
vance an agreement on principles of international cooperation in the 
sphere of peaceful uses of atomic energy, with due account given to the 
task of providing guaranteed nuclear deliveries. 

The Conference emphasised the importance of IAEA’s activity in ren¬ 
dering technical assistance to its member stales. The Conference noted 
with satisfaction that the programme of technical assistance embraces a 
wide spectrum of areas of atomic energy utilisation for peaceful purpo¬ 
ses, both in the field of atomic power production and its fuel cycle, and 
in the sphere of application of nuclear technology in industry, agriculture, 
medicine and various branches of science and especially in hydrology. 

On the whole, the Conference acknowledged the principal role played 
by IAEA in bringing about international cooperation in the sphere of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Practically all the countries represented 
at the Conference stressed that the Agency is the only universally recog¬ 
nised international body for consolidating the efforts of states in this 
area. 

The Conference noted the USSR’s sijgnificant contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of international cooperation in the use of the Atom for peace 
on both a bilateral and a multilateral basis, including that which lies 
within the realm of IAEA. 


I t was noted at the Conference that there is a growing interest in the 
world, in the realisation of the provision of Article VII of the Treaty in 
which the right is recognised of any group of states to conclude regional 
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agreements, pledging not to have nuclear weapons on their respective 
territories at all. .To this end a unanimous opinion was expressed, that the 
creation of nuclear-free zones, on the basis of freely expressed wills of 
states of each specific region, constitutes an important step towards dis¬ 
armament. It was emphasised that the process of creating such zones 
in various parts of the world must be encouraged with the aim of ultima- 
icly ridding the whole world of nuclear weapons. 

The Conference expressed satisfaction with the successful fulfilment of 
the Treaty on the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America in 
accordance with which a nuclear-free zone has been created in this re¬ 
gion of the world. In accordance with the Antarctic Treaty, this continent 
also has a nuclear-free status. The Conference approved the signing of 
a nuclear-free zone treaty for the southern part of the Pacific. 

The Conference noted the existing proposals as well as the efforts un¬ 
dertaken at the regional level for creating nuclear-free zones in various 
parts of the world. Above all these are steps to create such zones in 
various parts of Europe, in particular in the Balkans and in Northern as 
well as Central Europe, in Africa, the Middle East and in Southeast Asia. 

The Conference resolutely spoke out against plans to produce nuclear 
weapons in Israel and South Africa, demanding a cessation of all ties 
with these countries in the nuclear sphere. 

The Conference showed that the overwhelming majority of countries 
understand the exceptional importance of this international agreement. 
Its results will help further the strengthening of the international regime 
of ngn-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

A. lOiRICH, 
V. MISHARIN 


THE MILITARISTIC POLICY OF THE USA 
AS REFLECTED IN ITS BUDGET 

(Continued from page tI8) 

those of socialism and by other peace-loving countries and peoples. This 
struggle goes hand in hand with the growing opposition of millions of 
Americans to militarism. 

One of the major aspects of this struggle is the demand of large sec¬ 
tions of the US population, among them realistically minded representa¬ 
tives of highly influential circles, to cut short the build-up of the US mi¬ 
litary budget. Its implementation in Washington’s practical politics could 
create a favourable basis for the following key step—the achievement of 
an agreement to ho d talks on the cutting of military budgets between 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty states. This is one of the main'ways which 
the USSR and other socialist countries have long been insistently advo¬ 
cating as a means of curbing the arms race and reducing the military 
threat. 



mn BEHIND THE PIONOUNCEHENTS 


“FRIENDS” AS CANNON FODDER 


O f late Washington’s leaders have been persistent in reminding the 
world that they have made new and very dear "friends”. They are 
lavish in explaining the goals and character of this “friendship”, attempt¬ 
ing to make the American and world public believe that the USA proceeds 
from the noblest of motives. 

Thus, the US President, addressing the leaders of the Reagan-Bush 
committee, said: “America must remain freedom’s staunchest friend.... 
It’s America’s responsibility and the responsibility of the Republican Par¬ 
ty to stand with people... risking their lives for liberty—from Afghanistan, 
to Angola, to Nicaragua. Supporting them is not only morally right, it 
is the way of honor”. 

While praising to the sky the “moral” foundations of “friendsjiip” 
with the anti-people terrorist groupings in various parts of the world, 
the US Secretary of State is trying to provide a political justification 
for one of the most dangerous trends in the imperial foreign policy. He 
said in a speech that it is in the US “national interests” to be “on the 
side of freedom and democratic change everywhere, and no less in such 
areas of strategic importance to us as Central America, South Africa, 
the Philippines and South Korea”. To achieve these goals, said the Sec¬ 
retary of State, Washington must use all means at its disposal, “from 
economic and security assistance to aid for freedom fighters to direct 
military action when necessary” as in Grenada. 

This is not the first time such statements have been made by US Ad¬ 
ministration officials. The Secretary of State in his speech, however, paid 
particular attention to what is a growing preoccupation of the US ruling 
circles. While previous administrations, in pursuing their policy of inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of other states, were careful to hide from the public 
their involvement in secret subversive activity, today ultra-conservatives 
not only do not bother to hide it but openly fraternise with chieftains of 
bands, receive them as if they were statesmen and subsidise them out of 
the federal budgets. 

Thereby open interference by the United States in the affairs of other 
countries, including the overthrow of their existing systems, is a long¬ 
term strategy and part of government policy. It is noteworthy that it is 
not just an individual act but a doctrine, a programme of actions against 
peoples and countries fighting for national sovereignty and independence. 

Who are those on whom Washington confers its patronage and its ma¬ 
terial backing? In a revealing statement, Richard Armitage, US Assi¬ 
stant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs, said that the 
enemy of the USA’s enemy could be assured of America’s friendship if 
he shared its ideals in his opposition to that enemy. In other words, if 
the enemy of America’s enemy took a firm anticommunist stand, then “the 
United States should actively—and overtly—back the rebellions against 
pro-Soviet regimes.” 

Thereby the US Administration, wrote the Los Angeles Times, has 
given final shape to a new approach to Third World conflicts: the United 

S-2S3> (•■M.) 
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States considers it to be its right and duty to help rebels who take up 
arms against pro-communist governments whether it be in Nicaragua or 
Angola, Afghanistan or Kampuchea. So, the White House intends, as the 
paper said, to help overthrow uncJcsirable governments and the Con¬ 
gressmen on Capitol Hill give it the green light to do so. 

The US Congress has approved the spending of $27 million on so-cal¬ 
led non-military aid to Nicaraguan “contras". The State Department has 
set up a special office to distribute aid among them. Shortly afterwards 
Congress repealed the “Bowland amendment" thus leaving the CIA free 
to supply arms and intelligence to the contras. 

Faced with increased aggressive anti-Nicaraguan actions on the part 
of Washington, the government of Nicaragua bad to extend emergency 
law by another year. 

Interference in the affairs of Kampuchea is becoming more and more 
brazen, as witnessed by the allocation of $5 million (for the fiscal year 
1985-1986) for military aid to the Khmer counter-revolutionaries and by 
the visits of the US Secretary of State to their camps on the Thailand- 
Kampuchean border, when the Secretary of State and members of his par¬ 
ty even made instigatory statements and posed for pictures in the tur¬ 
ret of an American-made tank. 

The USA’s aggressive role is even more pronounced in Afghanistan. 
Congress has approved a $250-million programme of aid to the Afghan 
dushmans. In addition, the CIA is planning to spend another $300 mil¬ 
lion for the war against the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan through 
its own channels. And Congress has recently approved the decision of 
the US Council for World Freedom to confer the “best freedom fighter of 
the year" title on the Waly Khan, a dushman unit chief guilty of grie¬ 
vous crimes against the Afghan people. 

The main vehicle of the policy of state terrorism is the Central In¬ 
telligence Agency, headed by William Casey. Casey’s regular personal 
reviews of counter-revolutionary bands as part of his “inspection tours" 
of Central America, Southeast Asia and .Africa leave no doubts that the 
“cloak and dagger" agency has been charged with overseeing the new 
“friends” and coordinating the actions of the “freedom fighters" in Wa¬ 
shington's pay. To this end the CIA is trying to bring together motley 
bands of mercenaries. 

Leaders of Nicaraguan contras, Afghan dushmans, Cuban gusanos and 
other terrorists met in Angola in the zone controlled by the UNITA coun¬ 
ter-revolutionaries to declare the setting up of a “democratic internation¬ 
al”. These "democrats” were presented with a message of greetings from 
the White House, wishes of success and assurances that “your goals are 
our goals”. 

Encouraged by the attention of their masters the Cuban “gusanos” 
held their own congress under the slogan of “preparation for democracy”. 

The “unitary process” was crowned by a gathering of the ultra-reac¬ 
tionary World Anti-Communist League (WACL) in Dallas, Texas. The 
composition of the gathering was revealing. Prominent among them were 
representatives of counter-revolutionary terrorist groupings fighting the 
governments and peoples of Nicaragua, Afghanistan, Angola, Kampuchea, 
Laos, Ethiopia, Mozambique and the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen. They sat side by side with ultra-right political leaders from Latin 
American countries, pro-fascists from Spain and Portugal, conservative 
representatives of US big business and editors of the US Soldier of 
Fortune magazine for mercenaries. Washington sent greetings to the 
WACL that were as warm as the greetings it had earlier sent to the ga¬ 
therings of UNITA and the “gusanos”. 

The Dallas conference, like the entire activity of the WACL in recent 
years, shows that the US rulers assign it an important place in its stra- 
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tegy of backing counter-revolutionary movements by the joint efforts of 
private capital coordinated from Washington. 

The current rise of the WACL is associated with the name of its chair¬ 
man, John Singlaub, a retired Pentagon general. During the US aggres¬ 
sion in Vietnam he commanded the special units and earned a reputa¬ 
tion of an expert in “non-traditional methods of warfare". In 1984 the US 
reactionaries appointed Singlaub head of WACL, one of the largest anti¬ 
communist organisations, with the clear intention of urging it to shift 
gears from propaganda and ideological actions to subversion and armed 
provocations. The WACL has been reorganised into a channel for supply¬ 
ing financial aid and arms provisions to various splinter groupings and 
terrorist bands. 

According to the Ne\io T^epublic magaizne, Singlaub provided liaison 
between the top administration and the "league" and came to play an 
important role in implementing the doctrine of aid to anti-communist 
forces in the Third World. Singlaub, writes the magazine, is in the centre 
of a network of private aid to the rebel organisations which is closely 
linked with the White House. In the last two years these activists from 
private organisations have been raising funds to assist in tactical com¬ 
bat training and send various materials, ammunition and arms to a new 
generation of the USA’s allies in the Third World. 

Tfie main thrust of the Dallas conference was also to drum up more 
“private donations”. A world fund-raising for the resistance movement 
was announced. Marshalling ail the resources of the imperialist world to 
lake its “social revenge” on socialism, Washington calls under its ban¬ 
ners all WACL-type organisations that formerly could not dream of being 
in such favour with the US Administration. 

Imperialist US quarters have never refused shelter and aid to reac¬ 
tionaries and counter-revolutionaries of every stripe. Today, however, re¬ 
lations with them have taken on quite a new character. They have been 
elevated to the rank of “friendship”. The “friendship” is but a screen for 
the self-same tactics of US imperialism—to make other its cat's paws, 
to use them as cannon fodder in “local wars”, counter-revolutionary mu¬ 
tinies, anti-cornmunist actions by mercenaries, puppets and other enemies 
of their peoples. 

Herein lies the main reason for the sudden outbur.st of “friendly feel¬ 
ings” for various social outcasts who have found themselves in the du¬ 
stbin of history. 


V, NIKOLAYEV 



k POINT FOR OISCUSSION 


TNC CRIMES IN THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


A year ago, an appalling disaster broke out in the Indian town of Bho- 
'*pal, where poison gas escaped from one of the three underground sto¬ 
rage tanks at a plant belonging to an affiliate of the US corporation 
Union Carbide. Over 2,500 Indians died as a result, and tens of thou¬ 
sands were badly poisoned. 

The Bhopal disaster was no accident, but a real piassacre. One could 
recall that poison gas stored at the factory had already taken a toll of 
innocent lives' Indians had died on at least three previous occasions. 

It is quite obvious that the Union Carbide management had done no¬ 
thing to improve safety measures, for the outlays on such measures would, 
have an adverse effect on the corporation’s profits. 

The Bhopal disaster, caused by a leakage of poison gas at a US en- 
terprise, showed the cynicism of the Western propaganda thesis on TNC 
“aid” to the developing countries. The poisonous cloud spreading out 
from the Union Carbide plant left nothing of that lie. It is common know¬ 
ledge that the TNCs now control roughly 40 per cent of industrial produc¬ 
tion and 50 per cent of foreign trade in the developing world. That 
“aid”, however, results in unprecedented plunder. According to the West 
German Unzere Zeit, in 1983 the industrialised Western countries paid 
out DM 27,500 million worth of “aid”; that same year, these countries, 
and the TNCs first and foremost, received DM 150,000 million worth of in¬ 
terest on earlier loans from non-oil-exporting developing states alone. 

As they plunder the developing world, transnational corporations like 
Union Carbide will not stop at actual murder. And when the Western 
mass media assert that such a disaster as the one at Bhopal is possible 
only in the developing countries, which allegedly pay no attention to sa¬ 
fety measures, that “explanation” is a cheap but nevertheless dangerous 
lie. It is not the developing countries that economise on safety measures, 
but the TNCs that control these countries’ industry and bear responsibi¬ 
lity for their enterprises. The Bhopal tragedy proves that the US mono¬ 
polies couldn’t care less about the health of the workers and the popula¬ 
tion. As a Union Carbide spokesman dtarlared after the tragedy, the com¬ 
pany’s activities at Bhopal were no different from its activities elsewhere. 

The appalling disaster brought upon India by the US chemical octo¬ 
pus has naturally caused concern in other developing countries where 
Union Carbide and other TNCs also operate in quest of profit. In Brazil, 
for instance, a new tide of condemnation swelled up against the US 
TNCs which had used the Tordon-101 herbicide in the Amazon River ba¬ 
sin. Chairman of Brazil’s Bar Association Mario Sergio Duarte strongly 
condemned the use of defoliants in the state of Para during the building 
of an electric power line, as a result of which more than 7,000 local in¬ 
habitants were poisoned or died. 

Mexican public opinion has for many years now sounded the alarm 
over the sway in the country’s economy of US chemical companies, which 
keep polluting the country’s waters with toxic industrial waste. For that 
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purpose, they opera^ a whole flotilla of specially equipped vessels, for 
it is not a matter of kilograms, but hundreds of thousands of tons of 
waste. 

A real storm of protest was raised by a report of the Bonn correspon¬ 
dent of the newspaper O Dia that two West German firms, Hoechst and 
Bayer, whose affiliates operate in Mexico on a large scale, have been sel¬ 
ling on the Mexican market a number of drugs whose sale is banned in 
West Germany, for these present a health hazard. In their drive for super¬ 
profits, the paper wrote, the transnationals neglect safety measures and 
evade responsibility for the crimes, subjecting millions of people to mon¬ 
strous exploitation. Profit and gain for them far outweigh human life. 

In early 1985 a similar scandal broke out in the Philippines, where 
hundreds of kilograms of drugs presented by American TNG "benefact¬ 
ors” had to be stacked and burnt. It turned out that their shelf life 
had run out two or three years before. Following numerous reports that 
these drugs had cauked poisoning of people taking them, the authorities 
were obliged to burn up the gift. Philippine Member of Parliament Anto¬ 
nio Diaz declared that the US gift of drugs to the Philippines was a 
“major swindle aime^d at winning the favour of the Philippine people, 
although in the USA itself these drugs are banned even for treating ani¬ 
mals". Moreover, as it later turned out, the drugs had been "granted” 
to the Philippines only after the US authorities had banned their use in 
the USA. 

These facts show very well that the Western monopolies have been 
trying to use the difficulties faced by the young states for their own sel¬ 
fish purposes. With that aim in view, for instance, the TNCs have been 
selling them obsolete technology and hedging its sale with numerous re¬ 
strictions and stipulations. More often than hot, such technology fails to 
meet .safety standards, to protect the workers’ health and life. Speculating 
on the immense unemployment problem facing the young states and, in 
consequence, on their striving to raise employment, the TNCs pressure 
them into agreeing to the location on their territory primarily of ecolo¬ 
gically harmful industries. 

Such "dirty” industries are known to be highly dangerous both for 
nature and for man. Besides, they require large tracts of land and use 
up a lot of energy and fresh water, whose high cost in the developing 
countries pushes up production costs. Wages at TNC enterprises in the* 
developing countries are 50 to 75 per cent lower than in the industriali¬ 
sed states (sometimes dropping to as low as one-tenth), and the rate of 
profit is correspondingly higher. One dollar invested in the developing 
countries by the Western monopolies often yields a profit of three to four 
dollars. It is only natural that in their attempts to consolidate these ad¬ 
vantages the TNCs have been neglecting elementary safety regulations, 
economising on wastc-dispo.sal .systems, and directly violating government 
decisions of environmental protection. 

A point to note is that in signing contracts with the developing couu- 
tries the TNCs usually make the choice of technology on their own account 
Moreover, these contracts always stipulate that the production methods 
used are a'business secret. That often leads to dire consequences, for the 
government of the host country has no information on the technology »- 
volved, on how precisely it pollutes the environment. As a result, it can¬ 
not even adopt legislation to limit its harmful impact. 

Thus, the African press reported a powerful explosion at the Nigerian 
oil fields of the Texaco Overseas Co., which is an affiliate of the US 
Texaco. More than 400,000 barrels of oil spread out across the Niger defta, 
reaching 320 villages with 230,000 inhabitants. Many of them have since 
been suffering from diseases caused by oil affecting their eyes, skin, and 
sometimes their digestive system. The unprecedented pollution has done 
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immense damage to the economy and natural environment of the co¬ 
untry’s eastern provices. 

Accidents at oil installations in the developing countries are not 
unusual, for the foreign monopolies operating there neglect to install 
safety devices which would rule out oil bloV-outs. Idolising profit, they 
care nothing about the harm being done by their activities to the nature 
and population of the states that have become the targets of their plun- 
derons exploitation. The oil transnationals usually “skim” the oil fields, 
extracting only 15 to 20 per cent of the oil and burning up or discarding 
casing-head gas. The attempts to stop such barbarous pollution of nature 
meet with resistance on the part of the Western monopolies, unless that 
yields them additional profit. 

The oil monopolies have an adverse effect on the environment of the 
developing countries not only in the extraction and refinement of oil, but 
also in the course of its delivery. Tanker accidents result in oil slicks on 
the surface of the ocean, which decimate marine plants and animals and 
impair fishing in the area. Meanwhile, fishing is one of the main sources 
of livelihood in the coastal states, and the consumption of marine pro¬ 
ducts poisoned by toxic substances undermines human health. The prob¬ 
lem is particularly grave in the countries of Eastern Africa, for three-quar¬ 
ters of the oil bought by the West in the Middle East is shipped along 
their coasts. 

The Western corporations do a great deal of harm not only as a re¬ 
sult of accidents, but also in the course of their basic activities. Sinee the 
developing countries have virtually no imports restrictions or regulations, 
the TNCs often supply them with low-grade goods, including farm chemic¬ 
als, which, instead of raising crop yields, lead to totally different results. 

As soon as goods are labelled for export, writes the London magazine 
New African, all the restrictions and controls operating in Europe are 
swept aside, and it is now up to the buyer himself to watch out that he 
is not swindled. Many dangerous chemicals whose use is banned in the 
USA and Europe are exported to the developing countries. It has come to 
light, for instance, that chemical fertilizers falsely labelled and packed 
as patented products may cither contain the wrong active ingredient or 
be adulterated with chalk. As a result, farmers come to mistrust agricul¬ 
tural chemicals and are reluctant to waste their hard-earned money on 
'crop spraying. 

For instance, Kenya paid a Dutch company $1 million for 125 tons of 
a fungicide patented by the Chevron company. The fungicide was meant 
to fight a coffee disease, but turned out to be ineffective. As a result, Ke¬ 
nya’s whole crop of coffee—its major foreign-exchange earner—was put 
in jeopardy. The Kenyan Ministry of Agriculture believes that coffee out¬ 
put has gone down by 7 to 8 per cent because of the use of the wrong ag¬ 
rochemicals. 

The tragic consequences of the use of farm chemicals produced by af¬ 
filiates of US concerns in Brazil were reported by the Brazilian Journal 
do Pais. In particular, a heightened incidence of cancer, hormonal distur¬ 
bances, leukaemia, and mental deficiency in children has been recorded in 
recent years among the farmers of the Brazilian states of Rio de Janeiro 
and Rio Grande do Sul. 

According to a study carried out by the Brazilian researcher Mauro 
Castro Faria of Rio de Janeiro State University, agrochemicals based on 
phosphates, carbonates and chlorine have the gravest effect on the human 
organism. It has been established that such an agrochemical (DDT) pro^ 
duced by the US concern Dow Chemical caused many sudden deaths 
among the farmers, for once it is within the human body it leads to full 
paralysis of the nervous system. 
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In speaking of the activities of Dow Chemical in Brazil, one is bound 
to recall the testing of highly toxic agents in the Amazon River rain fo¬ 
rests, staged by that firm together with the Pentagon. A report by Elisa- 
rio Couto Bastos, professor of toxicology and head of the criminal law 
institute in the State of Para, shows the scale of these inhuman “expe¬ 
riments”. The professor believes that use was made there of Agent Oran¬ 
ge and White Agent, which not only destroy the foliage of trees and 
shrubs, but also lead to loss of human life. 

Another expert, Sebastiao Reginaldo da Silva Pinhero, notes that che¬ 
mical agents whose composition “has yet to be determined” have been 
used in the Tocantins River area. A mysterious “white powder” was ad¬ 
ded to the herbicide Tordon-101, which resulted in a toxic contamination 
of the soil, waters and plants used for food by human beings and animals. 
A secret letter by Paulo Noguera Neto, Secretary of Brazil’s Special En¬ 
vironmental Protection Committee, divulged to the public, also indicates 
the use of highly toxic chemicals in the Tucurui area. Noting that the use 
of highly toxic defoliants amounts to an “experiment” in destroying folia¬ 
ge in the Amazon River basin, he compared its effects with those of an 
atomic bomb. 

In Asia and Oceania, the TNCs annually destroy 1.8 million hectares 
of forest, and in Africa (in the Ivory Coast alone) 400,000 hectares. Eco¬ 
logy experts believe that, if that tendency persists, all rain forests in the 
Ivory Coast will totally disappear by the end of the present decade. For¬ 
ests in the Philippines and Malaysia could also disappear by the end of 
the century or even earlier. 

The fact that African forests have been shrinking rapidly could have 
grave ecological consequences for the continent, declared Adebayo Adc- 
deji. Executive Secretary of the UN Economic Commission for Africa 
(ECA). At present, he said, four million hectares of vegetation is being 
annually desroyed in Africa. It has been estimated that if the uncontrol¬ 
led deforestation is not brought to an end, in another 15 years or so at 
least nine states of the continent could be left without any forests at all. 
Such deforestation has already turned once luxuriant lands into near- 
deserts, rivers have dried up, soil Jertility has fallen, and wildlife is dy¬ 
ing out. Such a large-scale destruction of the environment, the ECA of¬ 
ficial noted, is closely tied in with the declining productivity of the ag¬ 
rarian sector in many African countries and, in consequence, with. an • 
overran worsening of their socio-economic position. 

Special mention should be made of “desertification”, which has been 
claiming ever new fertile areas in Asia and Africa. Every year, 20 mil¬ 
lion hectares of land are lost to agriculture. That entails potential los¬ 
ses in produce totalling over $25,000 million, which equals the annual 
amount of Western “aid” to the developing countries. One-fifth of all the 
irrigated lands, which provide means of subsistence for 80 million people 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, are under threat of silting and degra¬ 
dation. 

The “desertification” is largely due to the reckless activities of the 
TNCs aimed at an intensive production of export crops. The desert keeps 
making inrodds upon once arable lands. Photographs taken from satelli¬ 
tes and agrometeorological research show that over the past few years 
the “green belt” bordering on the Sahara Desert, the world’s largest de¬ 
sert, has shifted 150 to 200 kilometres to the south. 

Of course, the onset of the desert is due to diverse factors, but one 
thii^ is certain: the main cause is the reckless activity of the Western 
TNCs in the intensive cultivation of export crops. The soil is depleted, 
and ploughland and pastures give way to deserts. 

These crimes naturally arouse anger and indignation among broad 
public strata in the developing world, which urge their governments in 
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ever more resolute terms to protect them from such pernicious activities 
by the Western monopolies. What are the forms and methods of the strug> 
glc against TNC abuses? A major role here, experts believe, belongs to 
strict control over monopoly activity by the appropriate agencies oi the 
newly free states and to international decisions, primarily the “code of 
conduct” for the TNCs. The Western countries, however, have been drag¬ 
ging their feet on the adoption of that code within the UN framework, 
seeking to emasculate it and turn it into a leverage for imposing obliga¬ 
tions on the national governments. In these conditions, the progressive 
forces of Asian, African and Latin American countries see the way out 
in a consistent struggle against TNC domination on a national and inter¬ 
national level, in deeper regional economic ties and broader equitable and 
mutually beneficial cooperation with the socialist countries. 


A. GOLIKOV 


THE FOREICH MESS IN lEVIEW 


AFGHANISTAN: 
TRUTH AGAINST LIE 


P eople’s power in the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan is emerging 
and consolidating in a complicated situation. International imperial¬ 
ism and the forces of regional reaction, which are furnishing multifarious 
aid to local counter-revolution—above all with arms and money—are 
waging an undeclared war against the young republic. Furthermore, the 
enemies of the Afghan revolution are engaged in unbridled “psychological 
warfare” against the DRA, having chosen as the main weapon the dir¬ 
tiest of lies so as to denigrate Democratic Afghanistan and its friends be¬ 
fore world public opinion. 

An active role in the unveiling of these lies is played by the DRA mass 
media, which get at the heart of the reasons for the aggression unleashed 
against the Afghan people and show the methods by which it is perpetra¬ 
ted. An example of this are the mass editions published of late in Kabul. 

The DRA Foreign Ministry has put out the third (revised and enlar¬ 
ged) edition of a collection of documents and materials about the armed 
intervention and other forms of interference in Afghanistan’s affairs, en¬ 
titled Undeclared War .' As its compilers note, the book is based on infor¬ 
mation provided by competent Afghan bodies, including the army com¬ 
mand and the security organs. In many instances the authors use testimo¬ 
nies received from captured dushmans and foreign mercenaries. Part of 
the information is taken from the world press. 

The book convincingly shows that the very goal of the April national 
democratic revolution—the building, under the guidance of the People’s 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan, of a genuinely democratic society, as 
well as the country’s fall from the orbit of the West—has evoked enmity 
and annoyance in imperialist quarters, in the USA first and foremost. In 
a bid to take revenge, the USA-led forces of imperialism and reaction have 
unleashed an undeclared war against the DRA. This, specifically, is con¬ 
firmed by the memorandum of the US Central Intelligence Agency of 
September 1983 which advances the goal of “using the situation which 
has emerged in South-West Asia for inflicting ever greater political and 
economic damage on the Soviet Union and for destabilising Babrak Kar- 
mal’s regime and isolating it in the international arena” (p. 34). 

The authors of the memorandum recommended to their government to 
continue its backing of Afghan counter-revolution and particularly to sup¬ 
ply it with modern anti-aircraft and anti-tank weapons. In addition, the 
CIA has set about additional hiring of secret agents from the emigree 
rabble that has entrenched itself in the West, and also in Pakistan (which 
has been turned into the main outpost of armed intervention and subver¬ 
sion against revolutionary Afghanistan) and in Iran. This is fully corro¬ 
borated by the testimony of captured leaders and members of fanatical 


■ Underclared War, third revised and enlarged edition, Kabul, 1984. 
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biinds of dushmans which perpetrate bloody crimes against the civilian 
Afghan population, sparing neither old people, women or children. 

The authors of the collection note that the only road to a settlement 
of the situation around Afghanistan is a political one, specifically, direct 
talks above all with Pakistan and Iran. “The April Revolution,'* the book 
stressed, “is irreversible and marches forward from one victory to ano¬ 
ther. The Democratic Republic of Afghanistan will not alter its correct 
and principled position. The Islamabad and Teheran rulers had better not 
sacrifice the interests of their peoples at the altar of the strategic designs 
of US imperialism” (p. 76). 

The generalising material of the collection is supplemented in publica¬ 
tions containing numerous pieces of evidence of the dushmans* atrocities, 
specifically, in the book Enemies’ Grim Faces Unveiled. 2 It features ge¬ 
nuine documents seized from the bandits which reveal their crimes and 
show their real intentions and modi operand!, their close ties with official 
institutions of the USA and its NATO allies. For example, Hajee Gula 
Jan, one of the members of the leadership of the Islamic Union of Muja- 
heddins of Afghanistan headquartered in Pakistan, informs the “Honor¬ 
able Ambassador of the United States of America” of the safe arrival of 
American Major Charles Peeter at the bandits’ lair in the Panjsher Val¬ 
ley on Afghan territory. Hajee Gula Jan goes on to pose the question of 
the sending of a new military expert to Panjsher. A letter of February 25, 
1984 addressed to the French Ambassador to Pakistan mentions a readi¬ 
ness to receive “guests” in Afghanistan “to watch the Holy War there” and 
at the same time reports the arrival of five French physicians. These and 
many other documents Incontrovertably attest to the aid being rendered 
by the USA and other capitalist countries to the dushman bands, without 
which the latter would quickly suffer defeat. 

Convincing factual material is also adduced in the book CIA Agents 
Expose Their Crimes in DRA. ® It consists of statements made at press 
conferences given by Pakistani, Iranian and Turkish spies in the Ameri¬ 
can imperialists’ employ who had been arrested by the Afghan security 
organs. A certain Sharif, a native of Iran, taught at a university, combin¬ 
ing this activity with work having nothing to do with instruction. Speci¬ 
fically, he had been charged to leave for the DRA to collect intelligence 
about its armed forces and also “materials” for provocative aims—to 
show the spurious interference of Afghanistan in Iran’s internal affairs. 
He had been infiltrated into the DRA with the aid of a dushman band, 
but he was arrested before he could carry out his assignment (pp. 3-7). 

Unlike the Iranian, Zulfiqar Hyder, an inhabitant of the town of 
Peshawar, was an agent of Pakistani intelligence. Together with three 
Afghan bandits he sneaked into Kunar Province, then returned to Pakistan 
and reported the situation in this province to his chiefs. He was soon or¬ 
dered back to the DRA, this time to collect information about the senti¬ 
ments among the people, the country's armed forces, the location of mi¬ 
litary units, and types of weapons. The spy first made his way to Jalala¬ 
bad, and from there to Kabul, where he was supposed to meet with other 
Pakistani spies and obtain their reports. But he was arrested the next 
day (pp. 7-11). 

Whereas Hyder was working chiefly for the intelligence organs of Pa¬ 
kistan, which are closely tied up with the US special services, Torgit Ozel, 
a Turkish citizen, was a direct agent of the (3IA. He had been assigned 
to infiltrate North Afghanistan to instigate the local Turkmens and Uz¬ 
beks into action against the people’s power, and also to collect informa¬ 
tion of interest to the CIA concerning the dislocation of Soviet military 


^ Enemies' Grim Faces Unveiled, Kabul, 1984. 

• CIA Agents Expose Their Crimes in DRA, Kabul, 1984. 
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units and detachments of the Afghan army, including the photographing 
of military installations. However, Torgit Ozel was unable to carry out 
his assignment, as he was arrested 15 days later (pp. 11-14). 

Alongside these “traditional” techniques of the imperialists, which 
they are widely using against Afghanistan, the USA has made an at¬ 
tempt to employ monstrous chemical weapons there, having attributed 
this to the Soviet armed contingent. The truth behind this large-scale 
provocation is graphically revealed in the book Chemical Weapon: Who 
Resorts to Its Use?.* It is noted in the foreword that in 1981 units of the 
Afghan army, during an engagement with a dushman band, seized Ameri¬ 
can-made CS chemical bombs. That same year another unit seized a CE 
chemical bomb, which also bore the trade mark SSMP-7 and the inscrip¬ 
tion “Made in USA” (p. 3). 

Genuine documents of the bandit leaders are also highly telling in this 
respect. For example, in January 1984 Sayed Ahmad ■Gailani, the leader 
of the National Islamic Front, wrote from Peshawar to his henchmen In 
circular No. 29126: “The poisoning chemical substances, sent to you must 
be used very carefully, i. e. the time of usage during the operation must 
be chosen carefully not to harm our Mujahiddins, and in case of improper 
weather conditions, it is better to leave the place of operation. After¬ 
wards send all the poisoned people to Peshawar as soon as possible for 
the propaganda purposes” (p. 8). Commentary here is superfluous, as the 
document eloquently speaks for itself. 

No less convincing is the letter sent by the Commander of the Isla¬ 
mic Party of Afghanistan to his subordinate, Farouq Mansour, in the 
Logar Province in March 1984. In it he clearly states: “You are aware 
that in these days a large number of modern weapons such as different 
types of cannons, heavy machine guns.... and poisoning chemical grena¬ 
des were sent to the Isl^ic Party of Afghanistan by the international 
friends.” To train the bandits how to use them the order was issued to 
send to Peshawar as soon as possible from three to five persons from 
each committee and, if need be, from each detachment. The authors ad¬ 
duce other documents also vividly attesting to the atrocities committed 
by the USA and its henchmen who, in violation of the international con¬ 
ventions on the prohibition of the use of chemical weapons, have set about 
using them in the undeclared war against the Afghan people. 

Trie publications mentioned above and others like it are instructive, 
document-based writings which draw on facts to unveil the criminal goals 
and actions of the perpetrators of the large-scale intervention against 
the DRA. However, these publications again attest to the vigilance and 
heroism of the bodies of people’s power in the stubborn struggle to repel 
the imperialists’ incursions into the country which is working towards 
genuine freedom and social progress. 

M. ARUNOVA 


* Chemical WeapoK Who Resorts to Its Use?^ Kabul, 1984. 
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New Books on Cuba 


V. K. Vladimirov, Cuba's Role in lntw>Anerlcan Relations, Moscow, Mezh- 
dunarodnye otnosheniya Publishers, 1984, 304 pp. (in Russian), 

The Republic ol Cuba, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, IW, 336 pp. (in Rus¬ 
sian). 


The high interest shown towards the Re¬ 
public of Cuba in the Soviet Union is mirrored 
in the enormous number of books published 
in this country on the first socialist state in 
the Western Hemisphere. Understandably 
enough, Soviet people have an especially 
warm spot in their hearts for Cuba, and ad¬ 
mire the staunchness and heroism of its free¬ 
dom-loving population who overthrew the 
pro-American regime of General Batista 27 
years ago and launched progressive socio¬ 
economic reforms under extremely difflcult 
conditions, scoring unprecedented achieve¬ 
ments in the building of socialism within a 
short period of time and winning for their 
country broad recognition on the internatio¬ 
nal scene. 

The two monographs we are reviewing 
arc a noteworthy addition to the body of li¬ 
terature written on Cuba’s home and foreign 
policies. The first of them looks at the role 
Cuba has been playing in inter-American re¬ 
lations since the early 19lh century, and the 
second offers an all-round overview of the 
republic’s development following the revolu¬ 
tion of January 1, 1959. 

in the closing years of the last century, 
Lenin called Cuba one of the first victims of 
imperialist wars of aggrandisement waged 
for a rccarving of the world, and the prey 
of the US monopolies’ expansionist policies. 
That was when the US was making inroads 
into all fields of the island's social life in 
an attempt to annex it. Although Cuba recei¬ 
ved formal independence from the Spanish 
crown in May 1902, it remained a colony—of 
the USA this time. Looking back at this pe¬ 
riod of his nation’s history, Fidel Castro said 
that Cuba was, without a doubt, under US 
domination more than any other country in 
Latin America, not counting Puerto Rico. 
Indeed, just prior to the 1959 revolution US 
capitalists controlled 80 per cent of the Cu¬ 
ban service industries, 90 per cent of the 
mines. 90 per cent of the dairy farms, and 
40 per cent of the sugar industry, while three 
of the US companies held 150 per cent more 
land than 62,000 of Cuban peasants (Cubans 
Hole in Ifnternational Relations, pp. 55-56). 


The Cuban revolution was not only a turn¬ 
ing point in the destinies of the island’s 
population but produced a strong revolution¬ 
ising effect on Latin America as a whole. The 
building of a new society was, however, pla¬ 
gued by many problems, the most serious of 
which was the heavy legacy left by the US 
puppet Batista who had eventually turned 
the country into a US agricultural backyard; 
the country lacked skilled work force, equip¬ 
ment and finances, and was reeling from the 
US agressive policies. The following figures 
are cited in The Republic of Cuba to illus¬ 
trate the |)arm the USA has inflicted upon 
Cuba: the material damage the country’s 
economy sustained as a result of the US 
economic blockade between October I960 and 
1982 runs into more than $ 9,000 million and 
the economic losses at the hands of Washing¬ 
ton-nurtured counter-revolutionaries nearly 
hit $ 1,000 million (pp. 31 and 33). 

Aware of the influence the Cuban revolu¬ 
tion could have on other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, the USA launched a 
drive to isolate the republic politically. Under 
crude pressure from the White House, the 
Organisation of American States (OAS) vot¬ 
ed to exclude Cuba from its ranks, most Latin 
American countries, except Mexico, being 
compelled to break diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. 

Despite economic and political problems 
created by imperialism, the revolutionary re¬ 
public has made significant headway in deve¬ 
loping its industry and agriculture and in 
overhauling its economy on planned princi¬ 
ples, in reinforcing the socio-class fabric and 
political foundations of society, and in raising 
the population's living standards through the 
devoted efforts of the Cubans themselves and 
thanks to the fraternal assistance the republic 
has been receiving from the USSR and other 
socialist countries. 

Between 1960 and 1982, over 240 econo¬ 
mic projects, many of them essential for the 
growth of individual industries and the na¬ 
tional economy as a whole, were built in Cu¬ 
ba with Soviet economic and technological 
assistance. The republic became a full-fledged 
member of the Council for Mutual Economic 
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Assistance, and its trade with the other 
(MEA members grew nearly 40 times over in 
this period (thtd., pp. 203-204, 209). 

Cuba’s prestige has grown considerably 
in the world, especially in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. The republic’s uncompromising foreign 
poiicy and active opposition to imperialist 
aggression and the ill-famed concept of “Pan- 
American solidarity” preached by the White 
House to the other countries of the contin¬ 
ent to induce them to toe the US line finally 
brought to the recall of the anti-Cuban reso¬ 
lutions by the OAS in 1975. By the end of the 
i970s, 17 Latin American and Caribbean 

countries restored diplomatic and consular re¬ 
lations with Cuba (Cuba's Role, p. 283). 

Although it is easy to uncterstand the 
authors’ preoccupation with the Cuban-Ame- 
rican relations, both monographs would, in 
our view, be more successiul in achieving 
their aims had the authors provided a more 
thorough-going analysis of Cuba’s political, 
and especially economic, relations with Latin 
American countries. Indeed, this is an issue 
(hat deserves treatment in a separate chapter 
in The Republic of Cuba. 

After a short-lived thaw in the Cuban- 
Amcrican relations in the mid-1970, the Unit¬ 
ed States has again turned towards an ac¬ 
ross-the-board confrontation with Cuba. Since 
the first days of the present US Administra¬ 
tion, Vladimirov emphasises, “all that Ha¬ 


vana has been hearing are threats, intimida¬ 
tion and promise of revenge for Cuba's al¬ 
leged intervention in the Central American 
people's fight for liberation" (ibid., p. 261). 

Cuba's leaders are countering the US .Ad¬ 
ministration’s malicious attacks with patience 
and political maturity. While it is warding off 
imperialist forays, the republic is rallying all 
progressive forces in Latin America to battle 
against the United States' expansionist poli¬ 
cies and for a revision of the lop-sided econo¬ 
mic relations between the region's countries 
and their North American neighbour. The 
most recent example of Cuba's activity are 
its initiatives aimed at resolving the problems 
of the colossal national de-bt owed by Latin 
American countries to foreign creditors. The 
Cuban leaders' presentations that the conti¬ 
nent's states cannot repay the debt imposed 
on them by imperialism are provoking open 
irritation and fits of anti-Cuban hysteria at 
the White House. 

A country that has staunchly repeUed im¬ 
perialism’s aggressive designs for 27 years, 
Cuba is ready to give a fitting rebuff to Wa¬ 
shington’s anti-Cuban sallies—it knows that 
it can rely on help from the Soviet Union, 
other countries of the socialist community, 
and all progressive mankind. 

S. tSKENDEROV 


Building Developed Socialism 


The Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1984, 

320 pp. (in Russian). 


This monograph has been prepared by a 
group of researchers with the USSR Acade¬ 
my of Sciences’ Institute of Economics of the 
World Socialist System for the 40th anni¬ 
versary of the conclusion of the national libe¬ 
ration struggle of the Czechoslovak people 
and the liberation of Czechoslovakia by the 
Soviet Army. It forms a sequel to a book of 
the same title put out by Nauka Publishers in 
1975. The relevance and scientific worth of 
the new monograph stem from the fact that 
it is, in effect, the first attempt in the Soviet 
Union to present a generalised analysis of 
socio-economic and political development of 
Czechoslova'kia at the present stage of the 
building of developed socialism. 

The foundations of socialism were laid 
in Czechoslovakia at the turn of the 1950s 
and the t960s. By that time the material and 
technical base of socialism had been built and 
the socialist economic system had become pre¬ 
valent; the basic framework of the socialist 
state and the political system, the systems of 
education, science and culture had been creat¬ 


ed; and decisive changes had taken place in 
the social class structure of society. The ex¬ 
perience acquired by the peoples of Czecho- 
siokavia in creating a new system was patent 
roof that the general principles of Marxism- 
eninism and the laws of building socialism 
fully applied to an industrialised country that 
had embarked on the road of socialist trans¬ 
formations. 

The authors believe that a new stage in 
the development of Czechoslovak society be¬ 
gan in the early 1970s when the 14th Con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia (1971) put forward policy-making prin¬ 
ciples. That Congress, notes tlie book, formu¬ 
lated the general line for the building of de¬ 
veloped socialism in Czechoslovakia that en¬ 
visaged concrete political, economic and so¬ 
cial measures geared to the following main 
goals: 1) enhancing the scKialist system in 
the country, the power of the working people 
led by the working class, strengthening the 
leading role of the Communist Party, its 
Marxist-Leninist cohesion and unity with the 
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people; 2) cementing the socialist foundations 
of Czechoslovak society, i. e. the production 
and social relations and further development 
of socialist democracy; 3) developing and 
modernising the material and technical base 
of production, making the whole economy 
more effective in order to raise the material 
and cultural standards of the people; 4) ex¬ 
panding the promotion of education, science, 
and culture and the forming of a new socia¬ 
list type of individual; 5) consistently strug¬ 
gling for peace and social progress in the 
world. Since the 14th CPC Congress the ge¬ 
neral line for building a developed socianst 
society in Czechoslovakia is the main under¬ 
pinning both of the CPC policy and the acti¬ 
vity of all the institutions and organisations 
of‘the country’s political system. 

the 14th Congress of the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Czechoslovakia stressed that the rela¬ 
tions of fraternal cooperation, friendship and 
a Hrm alliance with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist community countries provided 
a solid foundation for the foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia and the main guarantee of the 
freedom, independence and socialist develop¬ 
ment of that nation. 

The implementation and validity of the ge¬ 
neral line of the Communist Party of Cze¬ 
choslovakia, which provided a long-term and 
comprehensive programme, were closely re¬ 
viewed at the fsth (1976) and 16th (1981) 
Congresses of the Party and the Plenary 
Meetings of the CPC Central Committee. The 
16th CPC Congress stressed that "there is 
no need to change anything in this political 
line and we have not departed from it in 
anyway. The general line for the building of 
developed socialist society remains in forced’ 
[iny italics.—-Ku. 0.]. 

During the 1970s and early 1980s the rea¬ 
lisation of this general line of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia has further streng¬ 
thened the socialist system, the alliance of 
the working class, the farmers organised in 
cooperatives, the intelligentsia, and deepened 
the unity of ail nationalities and all the Cze¬ 
choslovak people. The friendship and alliance 
with the USSR and the other fraternal coun¬ 
tries grew stronger. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, 
write the authors (A the book, proceeds from 
tire assumption that the building of deve¬ 
loped socialism requires a still greater role 
of the Party in all areas of life in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, more effective political, organisational 
and ideological Party work, stronger ideolo¬ 
gical unity and improved quality of its mem¬ 
bership. The book reviews the activities aimed 
at solving that task, drawing on a large 
number of documents of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia and works of Czechoslovak 


authors many of which are printed to Un 
S oviet readers for the first time. 

The book pays much attention to the pro¬ 
blems of creating the economy of devef^ed 
socialism that are relevant not only to Cze¬ 
choslovakia but to all other fraternal coun¬ 
tries. These include the tasks of intensifying 
social production, the policy in upgrading the 
structure of industrial production, agricultu¬ 
re, improvement of economic management, 
and so on. The social policy of the ^m- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia at the present 
stage of developed socialist society comes in 
for thorough analysis. 

The policy of Czechoslovakid in foreign 
economic tics, note the authors, gives priority 
to economic relations with the socialist com¬ 
munity countries, primarily with the Soviet 
Union, and to all-round development of eco¬ 
nomic ties with the states of a different socio¬ 
economic system, on the basis of equality and 
mutual benefit. The recent Congresses of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia have 
urged a greater involvement of the country's 
economy in the international, especially so¬ 
cialist, division of labour which meets the 
objective needs of economic development. The 
book notes some progress in that area. 

While noting the merits of the new study, 
something must be said about its shortcom¬ 
ings. In our view, the monograph fails to 
take account of the growing role of the mass 
media and also the role of the Socialist Aca¬ 
demy of Czechoslovakia, in tackling the pro¬ 
blems of building developed socialist society. 
Their significance in modern Czechoslovakia 
is very grAt, as was noted at the 14th, 15th 
and 16th Congresses of the Czechoslovak 
Communists and in the resolutions of a 
number of Plenary Meetings of the Party’s 
Central Committee over that period. 

The monograph barely mentions active 
participation of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Party, the Czechoslovak People’s Party, the 
Party of the Slovak Revival and the Slovak 
Freedom Partv in the activity of the Natio¬ 
nal Front of Czechoslovakia (p. 81). In 
our view, the activities of these parties merit 
more detailed study. 

The chapter on the main directions of the 
foreign policy of Czechoslovakia in the 
1970s and early 1980s is somewhat schema¬ 
tic. This and some other shortcomings do 
not detract from the scientific and practical 
value of the publication of the Institute of 
Economics of the World Socialist System of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences which con¬ 
tributes to the study of the processes of so¬ 
cialist construction in Czechoslovakia. 


Yu. GALANIN 
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The Arms Race Threatens 
the Environment 
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Modern civilisation has reached the stage 
where economic activities infrequently produ¬ 
ce detrimental environmental changes. The 
niilitary activities of the states are especially 
destructive ecologically. The book under re¬ 
view points out that the arms race, accompa¬ 
nied by the unabating mistrust and tension 
between .stales, creates a negative psychologi¬ 
cal climate, thereby hindering international 
cooperation in environmental protection, 
which depeirds on concerted etforts of all 
states possibly to a much greater extent than 
in other fields (p. 4). 

The author examines in detail possible eco¬ 
logical aftermaths of a nuclear war, which, he 
said, w’ould far exceed all the ecological di¬ 
sasters of the past; it would mean the destruc¬ 
tion of man as a biological species. In this 
respect, the programmes of “supplementary 
arming” carried into life by the US Admi- 
tiislralion and its plans for turning outer 
‘space into a field of military rivalry are 
fraught with particular danger. That is why 
the struggle led by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries for averting a nuc¬ 
lear danger and preventing the militarisation 
of outer space is, in fact, a fight for the pre¬ 
servation of life on this planet. 

The author pays particular attention to the 
prohibition of a so-called ecological war, 
that is, a war involving the wilful change of 
ecological equilibrium and the destruction of 
the environment for political and military 
ends. 

History abounds in sombre examples of 
such "military actions". It is appropriate to 
recall, here the US aggression in Indochina. 
Suffice It to say that over that period the 
Americans exploded three times more bombs 
and shells, including those intended to des¬ 
troy the flora, than throughout the Second 
World War. More than 100,000 tons of toxic 
substances were spread for military purposes 
over an area of two million hectares in Viet¬ 
nam. Besides,, the American military unremit¬ 


tingly destroyed forests with heavy-duty 
ploughs, caused artificial downpours leading 
to floods, and resorted io other means of mo¬ 
difying the environment. 

The unmasking of the secret ecological war 
waged by the USA in Indochina caused an 
uproar throughout the world. The imperative 
task today is to prqhibit, on an international 
legal basis, wars inflicting tremendous da¬ 
mage to the nature. A special chapter of the 
book traces initially Soviet-American talks 
and, later on, multilateral negotiations on the 
prohibition of military use of environmental 
modification techniques, which were first pro¬ 
posed by the Soviet Union. Moreover, the 
book provides a critical assessment of the 
American approach to the talks, and tho¬ 
roughly examines the positions of other par¬ 
ties on this score. 

It required the Soviet Union’s unremitting 
persistency and readiness for comj)romises to 
achieve accord in this field. As a result of 
protracted negotiations a Convention on the 
Prohibition of Military or Any Other Hostile 
Use of Environmental Modification Techni¬ 
ques (the Enmod Convention) was signed on 
May 18, 1977, and came into force on Octo¬ 
ber 5. 1978. 

The conference on the Convention con¬ 
firmed the validity of this document of in¬ 
ternational law. It also noted that over more 
than five years since the Convention came 
into force there has not been a single recor¬ 
ded case of its violation. 

However, the environment is still under 
threat which is growing, what with the impe¬ 
rialist circles stepping up the arms race. This 
situation calls for firm and resolute actions to 
be taken by all peaceioving forces. “The at¬ 
tainment of the humane goal of eliminating 
ecological disasters, the conservation of the 
environment for future generations," conclu¬ 
des the author, "can be accomplished only in 
conditions of mutual trust, good-neighbourly 
relations between states, a bridled arms race,. 
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decreased danger of war. and transHioa to book will draw attention of a wide reader* 
dbarmatnent” (p. 168). ship. 

The author has not covered all the aspects 

of the problems in detail, nevertheless this YURIN 


The Origins 


of Aggressive American 
Policy 


Igor Pavlov, America's Turbulent Years, Documentary Essays on US Do¬ 
mestic Realities and Foreign Policy in the 1970s and 1980s, Moscow, Poli- 
tizdat, 1984, 356 pp. (in Russian). 


The 1970s and the first half of the 1980s 
in the United Slates were the times when all 
the contradictions of American society—eco¬ 
nomic, political and ideological—reached 
their peak. This objective process revealed it¬ 
self in the growing instability of the Ameri¬ 
can domestic and foreign policy of the 
USA, in the ruling elite’s feverish at¬ 
tempts to overcome the “period of crises”, 
and in the sharpening of social conflicts. As 
Igor Pavlov’s book points out, one of the 
main reasons behind the crisis of US capita¬ 
lism is the growing gap between the real sta¬ 
te of things in the world and the increasing 
ambitions of the .American rulers, who pre¬ 
tend to world leadership. 

In the field of domestic policy this period 
wa.s marked by the monopolie.s’ assault on 
the rights and gains of the American 
working people and the suppression of all 
“heresies” in the eftuntry. The entire mecha¬ 
nism of state-monopoly controls started to 
crumble. In order to increase military expen¬ 
diture and enrich a handful of monopolies, 
the present Republican Administration, which 
came to power in 1981, adopted a policy of 
drastically cutting or totally scrapping some 
250 socio-economic programmes, which re¬ 
sulted in growing social tension and an in¬ 
tensification of the workers' struggle against 
the oppression of the monopolies. 

The decay of American capitalism is 
most rcvealingly expressed in its growing 
militarisation. In tlic last fifteen years succe¬ 
ssive administrations, have all made their 
contribution to whipping up military expendi¬ 
ture, the development of new types of 


weapons and, consequently, the creation of an 
unprecedented threat to the very existence 
of human civilisation. Militarism, Pavlov 
points out, deprives Americans of enormous 
material resources (upwards of $500 million 
a day), thus restricting possibilities for sol¬ 
ving acute social problems. The arms race 
leads up a blind alley: it undermines the secu¬ 
rity of the United Slates and aggravates 
still further the deep crisis of American capi¬ 
talism. 

Igor Pavlov provides an insight into the 
reasons behind the inconsistent and contra¬ 
dictory foreign policy of the USA, and re-* 
veals its motive forces. The growing instabi¬ 
lity of US foreign policy in the 1970s and 
1980s results not only from the deepening ge¬ 
neral crisis of American capitalism, but also 
from the distorted, if not morbid view some 
segments of monopoly capital hold of the 
main trends of world development that run 
counter to the interests of the United States 
as a major imperialist power. 

The bankruptcy of the cold war policy, the 
failure of the aggression in Vietnam, and, 
most importantly, the collapse of the Ameri¬ 
can strategy of achieving "military superio¬ 
rity” over the Soviet Union, the realisation 
by influential circles in the ruling elite that 
American global potential is limited and also 
other factors—all gave rise in the early 1970s 
to stronger realistic trends in Washington’s 
foreign policy. However, at the turn of the 
1980s, this line gave way to an openly re¬ 
actionary and aggressive policy that prevai¬ 
led in Washington with the advent of the 
present Administration. 
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Pavlov comes to the important conclusion 
that, given the existing military-strategic pa¬ 
rity between the USSR and the USA, and 
between the Warsaw Treaty countries and 
NATO, Washington's aggressive foreign po¬ 
licy has no prospects and runs counter to the 
basic trends of world development. The legi¬ 
timacy of this conclusion is supported by re¬ 
ferences to examples from history, in parti¬ 
cular, to the collapse of German Nazism and 
Japanese militarism, which tried to establish 
a “new order" and subjugate other peoples, 
and by the failure of American leaders to 
establish Pax Americana in the postwar 
years. 

In its attempt to justify adventuristic US 
foreign policy the Foreign Affairs magazine 
wrote recently: “The optimist might argue 
that American policy has been like a drunk 
coming home from a bar. He may wander the 
path from time to time, and follow a circui¬ 
tous and inefficient route, but the important 
point is that he eventually reaches home."' 

Aggressive American foreign policy has 
today become the main source of the threat 
of war in the world; it furthers active inter¬ 
ference in the domestic affairs of other peoples 
and impedes humanity's advance along the 
road of progress. "The practice of the Reagan 
Administration,” Pavlov writes, “gives good 
grounds for saying that the antagonism bet¬ 
ween imperialism and the vital interests of 
the peoples is reaching its highest point since 
the Second World War” (p. 242). This is the 
principal reason why this policy is doomed 
and the American leaders have no option but 
to start re-evaluating morals. 


' Foreign Affairs, Vol. 62, No. 4, Spring 1984, 

p. 861. 


This complex research work by Igor Pavlov 
(I. P. Sevostyanov) into the problems of 
American domestic and foreign policy in their 
interdependence and interaction certainly 
adds a number of new tenets and conclusions 
to American studies in the USSR. On the 
other hand, the book would only have benefi¬ 
ted had the following phenomena found 
reflection in it: 

First, it should have shown the basic mo¬ 
tives and specific content of the limited Ame¬ 
rican participation in the process of detente in 
the 1970s. It was at that time that elements 
of a realistic approach revealed themselves in 
American foreign policy, which were in the 
best interests of the USA and helped mu¬ 
tually beneficial cooperation; 

Secondly, the author should have analysed 
in more detail how, on the one hand, Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy aggravates the crisis situa¬ 
tion in the world and, on the other, the Soviet 
Union takes steps to prevent the tilting of 
the military-strategic balance in favour of 
imperialist "superinrity" over socialism, and 
showed how these factors affect the develop¬ 
ment of international relations in the modern 
world. 

As is known, these steps arc backed up by 
the untiring diplomatic efforts of the Soviet 
Union aimed at normalising relations with 
the USA and returning them back to the road 
of detente. The qualitatively new round of 
Soviet-Amerlcan talks which started recently 
in Geneva on space and nuclear weapons is 
yet more evidence of the fact that the USA 
is unable to impede the development and 
strengthening of realistic trends in world 
politics. 

A. BORISOV 


Weapons Will Not Kill Hope 

# 



The author is a well-known US authority 
m theoretical physics and a professor who 
worked for a lengthy period of time as con- 
aoltant for the US Defense Department and 
otto military institutions in Washington. 


During the Second World War F. Dyson serv¬ 
ed in the British Royal Air Force, and has 
since made the problems of war and peace 
the centrepiece of his writings. In his pre¬ 
vious book. Disturbing the Universe, and in 
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Ills mure recent articles Dyson touches upon 
political, moral and ethical problems of the 
nuclear age and ponders ways of checking 
the arms race and warding on nuclear cata¬ 
strophe. 

Freeman Oyson voices in his latest book, 
the American scientists’ grave concern over 
the continuing arms race, especially the US 
Administration's plans to put weapons in 
space. The author’s line of thought and many 
of his conclusions build up to a convincing 
case. 

Freeman Dyson puts the problems of war 
and peace largely in the context of Soviet- 
Ainerican relations. He starts out from the 
assumption that the USA and the USSR do 
not need to think identically to survive in 
this world. "We need only to understand that 
it is possible to think dinerently and to res¬ 
pect each other's points of view” (p. I9i). 

This is all the more important, the author 
points out, because the quantitative and ouali- 
tative buildup of weapons has changed the 
atmosphere in the world to the extreme. Al¬ 
though Dyson does not fully share the “apo¬ 
calyptic” views of some Western scholars on 
the outcome of a global nuclear war, he belie¬ 
ves that a nuclear conflict may prove fatal 
for the planet Earth. The cons^uenccs of a 
nuclear exchange—huge fires, explosions, a 
pall of smoke and radioactive contamina¬ 
tion—which are not difficult to predict even 
now with a fair degree of accuracy, would 
only be a “prelude" to the vast damage that 
could be inflicts upon man’s habitat and 
that is nearly impossible to foresee. The re¬ 
cent attempts to construct a "nuclear winter” 
theory only provide a rough outline of the 
aftereffects of nuclear weapons used on the 
battlefield, whereas our ignorance of the cha¬ 
racter of nuclear war is much greater than 
is generally assumed, the author emphasises. 

Freeman Dyson closely examines the po¬ 
litical aspect of the arms race and the doc¬ 
trines the USA is currently drawing up to 
justify the use of nuclear weapons. He levels 
a wefl-argumented criticism against the ‘‘op¬ 
timists” from among the bellicose US scien¬ 
tific community who claim that nuclear war 
is nothing to be afraid of, that America would 
be capable of surviving it, provided further 
war preparations are Instigated. In the 
author’s view, the concepts of a nuclear con¬ 
flict being “admissible” might have an ir¬ 
reversible psychological effect on people—they 
might find themselves “adapting too well to 
the fighting of nuclear war, they might be¬ 
come “collktively insane” and this might 
lead to a “vicious circle of hatred and reven¬ 
ge”. In the final analysis, this could make the 
threat of human beings completely wiped off 
the face of the earth quite probable 
(pp. 22-23). 

Dyson makes a laudable attempt to por¬ 
tray the Soviet people’s attitude to war and 
compare the underpinnings of Soviet and US 
strategic conceptions on the basis of his own 
impressions and-observations of the Soviet 
Union. He disagrees with those spokesmen 
for the US military who assert that the So¬ 
viet military strategy is aggressive because 
it is allegedly based on the possibility of a 


victory being won in a nuclear war, Dyson 
writes that both the Soviet leaders and the 
Soviet people as a whole arc confident that 
they would administer a fitting rebuff to a po¬ 
tential adversary. Beginning with the Mongol 
invasion and ending with Hitler’s aggression, 
the Russian people stood firm, preserving and 
strengthening their state. The Russians’ at¬ 
titude to war is not that of warriors but rath¬ 
er of people who have suffered much from 
foreign invasions. Be as it may, Soviet policy 
and strategy pose no “threat to American 
security” (p. 190). 

The problem of space militarisation and 
analysis of the views of “star wars” advoca¬ 
tes arc the themes running all through the 
book. “Star wars” advocates have mounted 
a propaganda campaign in an effort to prove 
that conflicts fought in outer space are the 
next thing to a boon for mankind. “Warfare 
in space could become... a comparatively de¬ 
cent and humane method of settling political 
disputes. Space battles, like sea battles, would 
be fought by professional elites, with minimal 
damage to noncombatants. Even a few thou¬ 
sand megatons exploded here and there in 
deep space would be a harmless display of 
fireworks for the spectators on Earth...” 

This is not. however, a mere play of ima¬ 
gination, the author writes. Militarisation of 
outer space is fraught with a new danger for 
the world—the arms race on earth is supple¬ 
mented with a buildup of weapons—the ones 
intended to deliver a first strike—in outer 
space. 

Looking into the principal scientific and 
technological aspects of the “strategic de¬ 
fense initiative” from the viewpoint of an 
expert, Dyson dismisses many of them, in¬ 
cluding the idea of a laser beam of high 
power capable of destroying land based nuc¬ 
lear weapons, as technologically unfeasible 
at this stage. “A space-based antimissile sys¬ 
tem has many technical weaknesses’’—it is 
“very vulnerable”. Assessing the SDl poten¬ 
tial, the author concludes; "So long as large 
[land-based or sca-based] missile forces exist 
and are not subject to severe political con¬ 
straints. there is no technological magic 
by which space-based weaponry can disarm 
them” (p. 70). 

In the chapter entitled "Diplomats”, Free¬ 
man Dyson retraces the negotiations that 
have been held on disarmament in the post¬ 
war period, only to arrive at the following 
conclusion; in most instances agreements on 
arms timitatlons were torpedoed by the Unit¬ 
ed States. This was the case when the USSR 
made its first attempt to reach an accord 
with the USA on an atomic weapons ban. In 
1946, the USA responded with the Baruch 
Plan designed to reinforce the US atomic mo¬ 
nopoly and, for this reason, totally unacce¬ 
ptable to the Soviet Union and other coun¬ 
tries. The Soviet proposals, Dyson recalls, 
were “realistic”, “more practical and more 
durable” than the Baruch Plan, yet the US 
government “was in no mood to examine ca¬ 
refully the merits of the Soviet proposal” 
(p. 172). 

Dyson himself was Invited as an expert 
to participate—directly or indirectly—in the 
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Soviet-American talks, and has every reason 
to write that the US diplomacy position was 
in most instances unreasonable. Most frequen¬ 
tly, agreement was impossible because of the 
US side’s immoderate demands for verifica¬ 
tion and inspection. This was, for example, 
thecase with the 1963 nuclear test ban treaty, 
which was not extended to underground tests 
because of the US refusal on the plea that the 
verification measures were "inadequate”. “The 
verifiability” Dyson points out, "is only one 
desirable, and not the most essential, of a 
satisfactory agreement.” Giving priority to 
verification was, in effect, tantamount to le¬ 
galisation of the “gathering of intelligence”. 
Moreover, the author indicates, “too much veri¬ 
fication gives rise to incessant false alarms", 
with the automatic devices registering phe¬ 


nomena having nothing to do with those 
they are designed to monitor. 

References to technicalities provided a 
pretext for the refusal by the US Senate to 
ratify the SALT-2 Treaty in 1979. "Once 
again, a reasonable treaty was nibbled to 
death by people raising small technical objec¬ 
tions," the author concludes. 

Dyson is concerned over the danger of 
weapons for mankind. Still, the book ends on 
a note of optimism; if we take responsible 
attitudes and launch a worldwide movement 
“to get rid of these weapons which in the 
long run endanger everybody and protect 
notwdy”. “then there is hope for us and our 
grandchildren” (p. 313). 

Y. PIADYSHEVA 


What Is Behind the "Grand Strategy 
of the Atlantic Alliance 


H. Kissinger, H. Schmidt, J. Schlesinger, J. Francois-Poncet, E. Davignon, 
Grand Slratagy for the Western Alliance, Boulder—London, Westview Press, 

1984, 72 pp. 


A heavy burden of problems facing the 
North Atlantic bloc lies on the shoulders of 
the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies of Georgetown University, Washing¬ 
ton. under the pattern of labour division 
among the think tanks in the USA. For more 
than twenty years now, the Center, which 
has retired diplomats, army officers and in¬ 
telligence agents of top caliber as well as 
scientists and analysts on its payroll, has 
been arranging conferences and symposia to 
air views on the present and future of 
NATO. The conference held in Brussels in 
1984 was followed up by a book which at¬ 
tracted interest largely because of the names 
on its cover, which include a former West 
German chancellor, former US secretaries 
and French ministers, and a vice-president 
of the European Economic Community. The 
authors set out to develop and discuss “a 
grand strategy for the Western alliance”. 
The book could, of course, be classified as a 
so-called propitganda anthem of NATO, espe¬ 
cially because US Senator Sam Nunn calls 
it “a vital and prospering European Commu¬ 
nity” in his foreword, and former US Sec¬ 
retary of State Henry Kissinger considers 
it to. be “one of the most successful allian¬ 
ces in history”. The conferees could not, ho¬ 
wever, keep up their buoyant optimism for 
the public consumption. 

In the view of Jean Francois-Poncet, 
former French Foreign Minister, the name 


of the Brussels conference. “The Future of 
NATO and Global Security", is at vapisnee 
with what the .conferees actually discussed. 
A more accurate name he suggests for the 
conference would be “Atlantic Disagree¬ 
ment". To underscore his point, Francois- 
Poncet asserts: “It is obviously true that the 
transatlantic mood is bad; it is also true 
that we have a strange and uncomfortable 
feeling of drifting apart, in many 'fields, of 
Europe and the United States. And there is 
obviously great potential for disagreement in 
the future” <p. 57). Elsewhere in his paper, 
the French politician distances himself from 
the “Soviet military threat*^ myths which the 
US delegates were trying hardest to blow 
out of proportion. On his part. Senator Nunn 
deplored the “different” reaction to “Soviet 
threat” in Western Europe, and the fact that 
the governments of some NATO .member 
countries were supporting the Soviet peace 
initiatives and were spring out for deten¬ 
te, refusing to join US foreign trade sancti¬ 
ons. 

Both Kissinger and Senator Nunn pounce 
upon the USA’s NATO partners for what 
they call domestic weakness’ which is, they 
claim, “the Soviet assault on the postwar 
political balance in EuropI”. 

In his analysis of the situation within 
the imperialist camp the former US Secreta¬ 
ry of State voices nis concern over the bud¬ 
gets of the capitalist powers which “came 
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under inereasine public scrutity and assa¬ 
ult". In his words, “since the early 1970s, no 
strategic weapons system has been deployed 
in the United States without debilitating 
controversy and protracted delay". Today, 
more than ever before, the architecl.s of the 
Atlantic policy are taced with a task of pa¬ 
ramount importance—neutralising popular 
opposition to war plans and the arms race 
that swallow up a mmor portion of the 
budgets and to the NATO countries’ common 
social strategy condemning the poor secti¬ 
ons of their populations to “eke out amidst 
riches". Kissinger and other participants in 
the conference were vexed that the contempo¬ 
rary peace movement was obstructing NATO 
policies. 

The US role in NATO has always been a 
sore problem for the alliance. Former West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt conced¬ 
ed US leadership of the Alliance, with a few 
reservations, calling on Washington “to 
understand and to take into consideration... 
the strategic interests and views of the other 
NATO partners in North America and in Eu¬ 
rope, as well as those of Japan” (pp. 30-31). 
In other words, Schmidt and other Atlantic 
politicians who share his views would like 
the USA to abandon its master-.servant al¬ 
titudes and consint its allies on all cardinal 
issues before pulling its partners down 
with it. 

Helmut Schmidt and other West Europe¬ 
ans are particularly worried about the US 
tnidgct ([elicit. The former Chancellor re¬ 
marks ironically >hat if a country (he means 
the US) spends yearly $ 200,000 inillion more 
than it earns, “this has to have some effect 
on its economy and employment figures” 
(p. 36). Also, he continued, it has fixed the 
highest loan interest rate “that the world 
lias not seen since the birth of Christ”. An 
unbiased oh.server, Schmidt concludes, will 
see that the high interest rate of US banks 
is behind the “depression” in Western Euro¬ 
pe, South .America and most of Asia. 

The high interest rate and the overvalued 
dollar are drawing a heavy influx of fo¬ 
reign capital to the USA, helping, for the 
time being at least, to give new nfe to the 
US economy at the expense of others. The 
foreign capital attracted by the high inte¬ 
rest rate provides, in large measure, the so¬ 
urce, from which Washington finances its 
arms buildup. The continuing rivalry bet¬ 
ween the Western countries in the producti¬ 
on and marketing of conventional weapons. 
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EEC Vice-President Etienne Davignon emp¬ 
hasises, dictates the need for interference 
by political leaders an<[ adoption of political 
decisions. While calling for “practical coope¬ 
ration" in this area among ail Common Mar¬ 
ket members and the USA, Davignon insists 
that “cooperation” among arms manufactu¬ 
rers, coupled with other measures, must les- 
.sen “European psychological difficulties” 
(pp. 67, 71). 

As was to be expected, the former US De¬ 
fense Secretary and then Secretary of Ener¬ 
gy, James Schiesi,igcr, extolled the US cont¬ 
ribution to the NA'^'U defence effort, which 
does not stand comparLson with what NATO 
gets from the US allies. He does not seem 
to be impressed by the fact that the West 
European countries place under NATO 
command some 40 per cent of their warships, 
50 per cent of the aircraft, and 90 per cent 
of the manpower (p. 43). He demanded that 
the US allies increase their militaty spend¬ 
ing, quite in line with the US imperialism’s 
invariable policy of drawing the NATO co¬ 
untries into the arms race, including the one 
in outer space, as is evidenced by the Pen¬ 
tagon’s efforts to get West Germany, Britain 
and other Western countries involved in 
research under the “strategic defense initia¬ 
tive”. This must be seen as Washington’s 
attempt to push forward its own .conomy 
and blunt the economic onslaught of its al¬ 
lies, who are crowding the Americans on the 
world markets. 

There is every evidence, including the 
facts contained in the hook under review, 
that despite all frictions now and then sur¬ 
facing in NATO, the Western military alli¬ 
ance, which was set up to achieve aggressi¬ 
ve objectives, is seeking ways to reduce and 
patch up the differences among its members. 
Hence the essence of the "grand strategy for 
the Western alliance’’ which envisages con¬ 
ducting a military policy and whipping up 
the arms race, although with a more equi¬ 
table division of expenses and influence 
within the alliance, coordinating efforts 
agaiast the USSR and other socialist count¬ 
ries and putting up a common front against 
antiwar movements. On closer scrutiny, the¬ 
refore, the “grand strategy” leaves the Uni¬ 
ted States’ allies no choice save pulling 
chestnuts out of fire for US imperialism ana 
sacrificing the West European countries’ na¬ 
tional interests. 

L KULKOV 
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Washington's Illegal Imperial 
Ambitions 


AA. AA. Avakov, Y. AA. AAelnikov, Y. AA. Rybakov at all., US Routing of In* 
lurnational Law, AAoscow, AAezhdunarodnye otnosheniya Publishers, 1984, 

200 pp. (in Russian). 


The USA has always pursued its great- 
power policies by trampling upon the re¬ 
cognised principles and norms of interna¬ 
tional law. Today, too, Washington’s disre¬ 
gard for any principles of interstate relations 
it does not like has become a major com¬ 
ponent of the US Administration's foreign 
policy. US altitudes to many international 
problctfis arc surveyed from the political and 
juridical perspectives in the monograph 
written by a group of experts at the Diplo¬ 
matic Academy of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR. 

The authors set out to expose, first and 
foremost, US violations of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter, the basic international docu¬ 
ment of our time which proclaims, among 
other things, the principles of non-use of 
force in international relations. By armed 
interfercc in the internal affairs of other 
countries, such as (irenada and Nicaragua, 
by supporting Israel’s expansionist policies 
in the Middle East, and assisting Afghan 
dushman gangs and Pol Pot hangmen the 
United Stales undermines general peace and 
security; it is working up the international 
situation to an explosive pitch. 

The authors regard US attempts to block 
the development of normal economic rela¬ 
tions between socialist countries and some 
Western countries as acts incompatible with 
the principles of respect for the sovereignty 
of states and their equality on the interna¬ 
tional scene. The rough pressure the USA is 
bringing to bear on its allies amounts to a 
breach of the sovereignty and economic in- 
depenence of the European capitalist count¬ 
ries. According to the authors, “the economic 
war the USA has in recent years been 
waging against m.my countries of the world 
has developed symptoms of economic terro¬ 
rism’’ (p. 165). A characteristic neglect for 
political and legal norms is revealed in the 
US Administration’s contempt for interna¬ 
tional treaties to which the USA is a party, 
although honest compliance with the com¬ 
mitments a country assumes upon itself is 
among the underlying principles of modern 
international law. The US leaders, especial¬ 
ly after the Republican Administration have 
assumed power, launched upon unilateral 
violations of numerous commitments in the 
political, economic, military, scientific, techno¬ 
logical, cultural and other Gelds (pp. 52-56). 
This practice is used most frequently in res¬ 
pect of the agreements on arms limitations 
and disarmament, a problem that concerns 


all mankind. Here, too, the USA has dis¬ 
rupted talks on the limitation of military 
activity in the Indian Ocean, on arms trade, 
antimissile systems, general and complete 
ban on nuclear weapons tests, and on the 
limitation of nuclear weapons in Europe 

(p. 60). 

The authors convincingly show that the 
plans currently being drawn up in the USA 
to militari.se outer space are unlawful and 
go against the letter and spirit of both the 
principles and norms of international law 
and provisions of the international space law 
which prohibit uses of outer space except 
for peaceful purposes. 

The book provides instances of US dis¬ 
respect fur international law regulating the 
activity of slates in the World Ocean. In the 
first place, this applies to the illegal opera¬ 
tions of the US naval forces which are used 
by the US Administration for political black¬ 
mail and diktat in various areas of the 
globe, or for direct aggressive actions, as 
was the case in Lebanon and Libya. 

international exchange of information is 
yet another field where the USA shows no 
deference to principles. While avoiding under 
different pretexts to be involved in coopera¬ 
tion on the basis of agreement, it is using 
the mass media to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries and to launch ideo¬ 
logical subversion against socialist nations 
in the worst spirit of “cold war". 

In our view, the authors are hot at their 
best throughout the book. For instance, they 
give less attention to the juridical aspects 
of the transnational corporations activities 
than they deserve, and Chapter 9 provides 
only a sketchy picture of the struggle that 
is being fought against “international terro¬ 
rism”. The book would be a good deal better 
had the authors dealt in more detail with 
US aggressive policies towards Nicaragua 
and given over a chapter to this theme. 

These minor deficiencies do not detract 
from the value of the monograph. The aut¬ 
hors’ most important conclusion is that the 
campaign to compel the United States to 
strictly comply with the principles and 
norms of international law it has undertaken 
to observe is part of the struggle that is 
being waged for the peaceful future of our 
planet, and for the freedom and independ¬ 
ence of nations. 

Professor AA. LAZAREV. 

D. Sc. (Lew) 
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Realities Underrated 
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Alihough Professor Seyom Brown is a 
prominent American politologist and teaches 
political science at Brandeis University, now 
he turns to history, analysing in a meticulous 
chronological order the foreign policies of 
US Presidents since the Second world War. 
The “faces of power” are the faces the alter¬ 
nating Democratic and Republican adminis¬ 
trations present to the world, their common 
policies which he named “constancy”. Not 
infrequently, his “faces of power” are painted 
with an apologetic brrsh, with the explicit 
intent of justifying the acts of aggression 
committed by various US administrations. 
However, his attempt to take a critical look 
at the postwar history of US diplomacy 
which, in the view of the liberal school of 
politology, passed up a realistic chance of 
adapting the country to present-day realities 
in the world evokes interest. 

The author draws on a vast body of facts 
to show that the USA could have avoided 
many of the mishaps and failures in the in¬ 
ternational scene had not its foreign policy 
been moulded mostly by military power and 
had not the W'hilc House dealt with other 
countries basically, or even exceptionally in 
some instances, from positions of strength. 
In liis view, the United States should pursue 
a foreign policy that upholds US “national 
interests" by reliance on peaceful cooperation 
with other stales and “the willingness of 
each to act in accordance with the desires of 
the other”, rather than slaking on muscle 
(p. t). 

Particularly noteworthy is Brown's treat¬ 
ment of the last decade in international po¬ 
litics and Washington's “contribution” to it. 

In the professor's view, James Carter's 
tenure (1977-1981) was a time of lost oppor¬ 
tunities as regards the consolidation of the 
tenuous normalisation of international rela¬ 
tions, including those between the USSR and 
the USA. Me di.sowns the accusations hurled 
against the former President from the right 
that his Administration neglected the arms 
buildup and loathed power politics where it 
was most needed. Quite the opposite, the 
author notes, the Carter Administration lacked 
the political will to stand up to pressure from 
the rightist, militaristic wing of the American 
establishment that called for a ‘ougher line 
towards the USSR. 

Brown follows step by step the gradual 
erosion of positions of US State Secretary 
Cyrus Vance, who favoured a pragmatic ap¬ 
proach to relations with the Soviet Union and 
resolution of existing problems through ne¬ 
gotiation, and the entrenchment of Zbigniew 
Brzczinski, President's National Security Ad¬ 


viser, who epitomised the policy of worldwide 
confrontation with the l/SSR (pp. 452-454, 
461). He supports his arguments with such 
evidence as the US refusal to ratify the 
SALT-2 Treaty, the imposition of an embargo 
on grain sales to the Soviet Union, and the 
establishment of the interventionist Rapid 
Deployment Force. The combined pressure of 
the confrontation-seeking lobbies was bending 
Carter towards an increasingly hostile atti¬ 
tude to the USSR, although he, the author 
surmises, did not always have his heart in 
the decisions he was forced to lake (pp. 552- 
553; 562). Whatever the case, the hardliners 
set the pace in Carter’s entourage. 

As a result. Brown concludes, "the Carter 
Administration, now adopting many of the 
foreign policy views of its earlier critics, 
helped reinforce the backlash which removed 
it from office” (. 563). 

Turning to the present Republican Admi¬ 
nistration, the author finds its foreign poli¬ 
cies in the early 1980s similar to those the 
USA pursued in the early postwar years do¬ 
minated by anti-communism and anti-So¬ 
vietism at the time of Harry Truman and 
John F. Dulles. The similarity is revealed in 
the United Stales policies being again im¬ 
bued with the spirit of extreme anti-conunu- 
nism, which makes the current federal govern¬ 
ment “more ideological than any of its pre¬ 
decessors” (p. 603). 

The author points out that the US stra¬ 
tegy towards developing countries is based 
on shaky foundations. Washington officials 
look at US relations with the Third World 
from the perspective of anti-communism and 
confrontation between “good" and “evil". 
The Administration's policy based on this mis¬ 
conception leaves out the entangled under¬ 
pinnings of conflicts in the Midmc East, in 
Africa and in Latin America. As a result, it 
leans on reactionary political forces in these 
areas (pp. 583-584). 

Brown cites a few examples to reinforce 
his point that a policy based on anti-So¬ 
vietism and conlronlation is counterpro¬ 
ductive to US national interests. The validity 
of a foreign policy, he write.c, “is determined 
by its consistency with the facts of domestic 
and international life”. This consistency 
lacking in Washington’s present policies, they 
cannot “service the security and well-being 
of the people of the United Stales”. Tlie Ad¬ 
ministration’s hopes of achieving “overail 
superiority” over the Soviet Union are as far 
from realisation as ever because "the Reagan 
Grand Strategy ran into trouble from the 
start” (p. 570). Tlie author believes that to¬ 
day's US military strategy, which is pivoted 
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on the deployment of first-strike nuclear 
weapons, needs a drastic overhaul, lie is 
most worried by plans to militarise outer 
space and his warning that “slogans and 
star-wars fantasies could not reduce the 
urgent need for the new and deeper thinking 
about U.S. foreign relations” (p. 628) is 
highly relevant. He reinforces his warning 
with a call for a radical revision of US 
foreign policy. The US leadership's refusal 
to substantially review both the general di¬ 
rection of its foreign policies and every-day 
practices could have unpredictable implica¬ 
tions for the world as well as the United 
States itself (pp. 570, 603). 

US political science is writhing under the 
prevailing pressure of the militarists who are 


bent on purging common sense from social 
sciences and putting them in the service of 
the military-industrial complex. Nevertheless, 
a number of scholarly publications which 
offer a critical assessment of the present 
administration’s efforts to step up the arms 
race and attain a strategic superiority over 
its opponents is growing. 

Indeed, these publications are consonant 
with the demands voiced by broad segments 
of the US population to breathe common 
sense back into the foreign policy thinking 
in the top echelons of power. Brown's mono¬ 
graph must be named among them. 


P. SPASOV 
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International Socialist Emulation 


Direct ties between the work collectives 
of associations, enterprises and oifianisalioiis 
of the CMLA iiiembcr countries are ptaying 
an important role in accomplishing the tasks 
of all-rouml intensification of social producti- 
nii in conditions of socialist economic inte¬ 
gration. These tics contribute to the success¬ 
ful attainment of the goals set in state 
plans, the expansion and (leepcning of colla¬ 
boration in production cooperation, ojicrativc 
fulfilment of international agreements, ex¬ 
change of advanced experience, more elTecti- 
vc use of the production potential by the 
fraternal countries. 

International socialist emulation is an 
efficient means of raising the clfectivencss of 
direct ties maintained by the work collecti¬ 
ves of the fraternal states, tiiniilatioti bet¬ 
ween related enterprises and associations, 
which, incidentally, maintain close producti¬ 
on ties, is one of the most widely spread 
forms of thc.se imiltifarioiis activities. 11 is 
not only enterprises that compete but also 
their subdivisions (shops, sections, work 
teams) and individual workers. For instance, 
the Kiev association Khimvolokno and the 
Ueorgi Dimitrov chemical plants in Bratisla¬ 
va have been emulating for more than a 
decade. They exchanged a wealth of useful 
experience in the course of their labour com¬ 
petition. The experience of Soviet reefers 
helped Bratislava chemists increase the out¬ 
put of quality items by one |)er cent, which 
amounts to 360,000 korunas annually. The 
mechanised method of thread packing allows 
the workers in Kiev to save 200,000 rubles a 
year. Trade union activists have passed on 
this achiev'ement to other related Soviet en¬ 
terprises. 

Another important form of international 
.sociali.st emulation is competition of enter¬ 
prises connected by specialised and ccopera- 
tive deliveries (eimilation of cooperating 
plants). In this case the competing parties 
direct their efforts, first of all, towards mak¬ 
ing timely deliveries of high quality export 
goods, and providing their partners in other 
fraternal countries with the most favourable 
conditions for highly productive and uninter¬ 
rupted work. Tlie many years of fruitful co¬ 
operation of the Voixhski motor association 
AvtoVAZ with the .socialist community 


countries enterprises can serve as a good 
example of this trend in emulation. 

AvtoVAZ is expanding its specialised de¬ 
liveries along cooperative lines, sharing its 
advanced experience in the field of labour 
and production organisation, as well as 
technological iriformation, with the producti¬ 
on collective.« in the .socialist countries. For 
instance AvtoVy\Z fruitfully cooperates and 
competes with the Bakoiiy metal wares and 
electrical equipment factory, which supplies 
the Volzhski cnterpri.se with ignition distri¬ 
butors, windscreen wipers and other items. 
Specialised and cooperative deliveries arc con¬ 
stantly expanding. 

International socialist emulation plays a 
major role a I integrated construction sites 
where people from various countries are 
working. Sound progre.ss has been made at 
such jointly built projects as the Soyuz gas 
pipeline, the Mir power grid, the Ust-llimsk 
pnip-arid-paper mill in the USSR, the Frde- 
nel ore-dressing plant in Mongolia, nickel 
])lants in Cuba and others. International so¬ 
cialist emulation has greatly contributed to 
the success achieved by the multinational 
collective of the fraternel countries; these 
people have constructed a unique Urengoi- 
Pomary-Uzhgorod gas pipeline ahead of 
schedule. 

To coordinate the activities of the parti¬ 
cipating parties at the jointly constructed 
projects, the countries concerned set up in¬ 
ternational headquarters to assist in con¬ 
struction. They evaluate the progress made, 
inform the public, dissiminate modern expe¬ 
rience in labour and production organisation 
to find the most expedient ways of accom¬ 
plishing the tasks set. These headquarters 
worked out such totally new forms of co¬ 
operation among workers and specialists 
from the fraternal countries as international 
work teams composed of w'orkersfroiiitwoor 
more socialist countries and fraternity work 
teams which exchange skilled workers to 
make an on-the-spot evaluation and share 
advanced experience. 

No one enjoys special privileges in the 
competition within an international work 
team, and the winner is selected by the 
international council of the work team, 
elected by its members. These work teams 
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are now one of the major tneans of resolving 
scientific and technological problems at the 
Jaslovska Bobunice atohiic power station and 
the Prague underground in Czechoslovakia. 
A work team is composed according to the 
complexity of the tasks and requisite labour 
inputs. 

In recent years, sotnalist emulation 
among workers at border-crossing railway 
sections and stations, and the personnel of 
companies servicing international airlines, 
steamship lines, commercial ports, cargo and 
passenger ships which run between the so¬ 
cialist community countries, has been gain¬ 
ing momentum. The main tasks facing the 
international socialist emulation of the so¬ 
cialist countries' teams of transport workers 
are to ensure a timely attainment of the 
planned targets for shipping forctgn trade 
cargoes, to cut the time required Tor loco¬ 
motives’ and wagons’ turnover at the border 
stations, to ensure security of cargoes in 
loading and unloading operations, to ensure 
safety and punctual flights, to upgrade pas¬ 
senger servicing on international routes, and 
to make mure rational use of the aircraft. 

For more than a decade now the work 
colleciives of Novorossiisk Tuapse and Sochi 
commercial ports and the ship crews have 
been actively cooperating and competing 
with the sea transport workers of Bulgaria, 
Cuba and Vietnam. 

For instance, in 1983, the Novorossiisk 
sea port workers serviced 164 shi])s flying 
the Bulgarian flag, having saved 892 liours 
of stop-over time. 

At present, accelerated .scientific and tech¬ 
nological progress is acquiring particular 
importance which calls for expanding coope¬ 
ration among R&D and scientific and pro¬ 
duction associations of the socialist commu¬ 
nity countries. By developing direct tics and 
organising socialist emulation, (he R&D and 
production collectives of the fraternal co¬ 
untries are making substantial progress in 
the development oT their economics. This is 
most vividly exemplified by the international 
ties of the Moscow Experimental Research 
Institute of Metal-Cutting Lathes (ENIMS) 
with lathe-making centres of the European 
fraternal countries, which help to determine 
the most promising trends in putting out 
lathes and their units, making test samples, 
elaborating unified specifications and carry¬ 
ing out standardisation. 

In recent years, the work collectives of 
the fraternal countries have established a 
line international tradition—to mark the 
major events by assuming additional socia¬ 
list obligations. In 1984-1985 international 
socialist emulation to mark the 40th anni¬ 
versary of. the Victory and the deliverance 
of peoples from Nazism as well as work 
shifts dedicated to forthcoming congresses 


of the Comiiumist and Workers' Parties have 
gained particular scope in the socialist com¬ 
munity couiilrics. 

“Our workers guarantee higli quality 
roduct for the USSR", "Prompt delivery of 
igh quality products to our friends;’', “Time¬ 
ly cooperative deliveries are a matter ol our 
honQiir"--tliosc were the slogan.s under which 
international emulation in lioiioiir of the 
40th anniversary of the Great Victory was 
unfolding in Bulgaria. The .sense of interna¬ 
tionalist duty and conscientious attitude to 
their commitments allowed Bulgarian spe¬ 
cialists to honour their ubiigaliuiis and ac¬ 
complish the half-year prugraiiiine of export 
deliveries by May 9, 1985. 

Last year the liimgarian “4th of Decem¬ 
ber” Combine received the title of an “ad¬ 
vanced enterprise in international socialist 
labour emulation’’, and in 1985 its workers 
fulfilled their obligations in honour of the 
13tli Congress of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party, in honour ol the 40th anni¬ 
versary ol the liberation of Hungary and the 
Victory over Nazism. Recently, its staff 
assumed socialist obligations in honour of 
the 27th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. The initiator of this 
drive was the Soviet-Himgarian ^ricnd.ship 
work team from the wire hot-rolling shop. 

Socialist obligations adopted by the wor¬ 
kers of the Czcciioslovak Cierna-nad-Tisza 
transshipping ba.se in Slovakia in honour of 
the forthcoming 17th Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia and the 27th 
Congress of the Coiniiiunisl Party of the 
Soviet Union became a symbol of faithful¬ 
ness to socialist attitude to labour. Slovak 
railway men processing the bulk of the car¬ 
goes exchanged by the two countries as¬ 
sumed an obligation to overfultill their plan 
for the year and cut the stop-over time of 
each cargo train by one hour. The workers 
of the Soviet border station. Chop, who for 
many years have cooperated with their Cze¬ 
choslovak friends, also began to participate 
in emulation. 

International emulation to honour the 
40lh anniversary of the Victory and the 10th 
anniversary of the liberation of the South 
has acquired great scope in Vietnam. High 
obligations were adopted by the farmers of 
the Tainmg and Song Be provinces who are 
ploughing w'ith Soviet assistance new lands 
and setting up new rubber plantations. 

Thus, at a new stage of siKialist econo¬ 
mic integration the development of interna¬ 
tional socialist emulation and the expansion 
of direct links between work collectives are 
an important reserve for accelerated socio¬ 
economic development and intensified produc¬ 
tion in the fraternal countries. 

V. ANDREYEV 
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Great Britain's Military-Industrial 

Complex 


War advocates and reactionaries led by 
US iinperialisiri have launched an unprece¬ 
dented anus race and built a giant inilitary- 
iiidustrial cuniplev which, they hope, will 
give lliein the muscle to accomplish their cri¬ 
minal Ilians. Britain has Ireen assigned a no 
minor role in this militaristic set-up. British 
leaders arc active in NATO, which they re¬ 
gard as a principal tool of their foreign po¬ 
licies, one that helps them to pursue their 
interests abroad. In its campaign to strengt¬ 
hen the arm of tfie North Atlantic alliance, 
London is developing a stake in closer ties 
with US imperialism, in the first place. Des¬ 
pite a degree of “Europeanisation" in its 
foreign policies, including its military poli¬ 
cy. Britain is taking great pains to niaintain 
"special relations" with the USA. Hence 
the surprising identity of views the ruling 
quarters in both countries entertain towards 
the socialist community, the hand-in-glovc 
cooperation in actions both are taking 
against peace forces and progressives, and 
the zealous involvement in the arms race, 
including the buildup of nuclear weapons. 
Furthermore, according to British press re¬ 
ports, Washington ;nd London have signed 
a secret agreement, under which Britain 
undertakes, in danger, to hand over a num¬ 
ber of military facilities, including 9 air 
bases and IG hospitals, to the PcntagvUi. Not 
.surprisingly, Britain was the first among 
the Western countries to respond favourably 
to Washington's invitation to take part in 
the “star wars" programme. 

While holding its arms open to Washing¬ 
ton. Britain is courting other NATO countri¬ 
es as well. It is knowm that British Sec¬ 
retary of State for Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth .Mfairs Geoffrey Howe admitted that 
“all Europe’s achievements would be m vain 
if common defence was neglected". Despite 
differences on some issues it has with Fran¬ 
ce, the two countries are cooperating in the 
aircraft and mi.ssile industry and in the pro¬ 
duction of nuclear weapons. Britain is inten¬ 
sifying, though without much fanfare, its 
military and political contacts with West 
Germany and is particularly active in revi¬ 
ving the Western European Union. 

Britain’s rulers are persistently gearing 
their country’s economy towards increasing 
militarisatiofl. In the past few years the 
British military budget has grown by nearly 
30 per cent. In the 1984/85 fiscal year, 
allocations on military prngraii .nes topped 
£17.000 million, and claimed 5.4 per cent of 
Britain’s gross domestic product, tn this 
respect, Britain is only training the United 
States. In the early 1980s, Britain’s war 
iniliistry employed nearly 700,000 workers. 
Thi.s .situation was appropriately described 
by Malcolin Chalmers who said that the pre¬ 
sent government is giving defence a much 


higher priority than any of its recent prede¬ 
cessors, both Labour and Conservative. 

With these generous infusions the arms 
mamifaciurers are stepping up their output. 
Between 1978 and 1982, a bleak period in 
the British economy, the ten leading arms- 
orieiited companies increased their sales by 
70 per cent, to f 13,300 million, their total 
profits rising by 40 per cent topping 
£1.200 mill. 

Modern weapons must be replaced rapidly 
to be effective and incorporate the latest in 
science, particularly in electronics and new 
materials. The Tory government is iinstinting 
in this respect, too: more than £ 2,000 itiil- 
lioii, nearly a halt of what the government 
spends on science, was appropriated for mi¬ 
litary research in 1984/85 fiscal year. About 
40,000 scientists and technicians are working 
on new' weapons development. 

Britain is one of the leading exporters of 
weapons and military equipment and licen¬ 
ces to manufacture them. In this field, too, 
it is third after the US and France. In the 
1984/85 fiscal year, the arms busine.ss is 
expected to reward the country with 
£2,000 million, or 4 per cent ol all its 
earnings abroad. Characteristically, much of 
the lethal weapons and cquipiiieiif is sold to 
reactionary regimes, including the racist Re¬ 
public of South Africa. 

The Defence Ministry's VThilt' Paper pub¬ 
lished in the early 1980s, in the wake of the 
Falkland war, sounded a warning that more 
money than planned would be spent on defen¬ 
ce. A solid share of the British military budget 
(up to 40 per cent) goes to procure iqiiip- 
ment, hardware and weapons. Rearming the 
Briti.sh submarine fleet with Tridenl-2 missi¬ 
les and building four new' submarines is to 
cost the British Treasury, according to in¬ 
formed sources, some i 11,000 million, a far 
from final figure. £7.800 million has been 
allocated on equipment proriiroment. Alt¬ 
hough this is the largest programme, many 
more keep the arms manufacturers' order 
books full. For example, the production of 
antisubmarine helicopters costs £ 1,200 mil¬ 
lion, at the 1983/84 prices, one nuclear- 
powered submarine fetches a price tag of 
£ 200 million, and a new frigate, £ 100 mil¬ 
lion. 

This year, the Ministry of Defence has 
signed contracts with more’ than 10,000 com¬ 
panies, most of the orders being pocketed by 
a few' dozen major businesses, such as the 
leading aerospace companies—the govern¬ 
ment-owned British Aerospace, and private 
Westland Aircraft, Short Brothers and Rolls- 
Royce. Aerospace is the most militarised in¬ 
dustry in Britain, more than 60 per cent of 
its products being war-oriented. 

Electronic products, which generally ac¬ 
count for 25 per cent of the cost of warships, 
30 per cent of that of aircraft, 40 per cent 
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in the case of tanks, and 50 per cent in air 
defence systems, are mostly supplied by 
Ferranti, Racai Electronics, Plessey, Marconi 
Elliot and Thorn-EMI, which pick up the 
lion's share of the Defence Ministry's orders. 
Conventiunat weapons are produced by the 
Royal Ordnance F.nclories, armour by Elvis 
and Vickers, and military vehicles, by Bri¬ 
tish Leyland, the biggest auto producer in 
the country. 

The greatest share of military expenditu¬ 
re is claimed by the British navy, its chief 
contractors being the government-owned 
British Shipbuilders company, with some 30 
per cent of its output being intended for 
military applications, followed by the lc.ss 
powerful Vickers Shipbuilders, Vosper Tho- 
nycroft, etc., which build atomic submarines, 
helicopter- and missile-carrying destroyers 
and frigates, and cruisers carrying Hurrier 
naval aircraft on board. 

Aside from these companies which are 
heavily coiiiniitted to arms production, some 
giant industrial companies (for ex.nnplc, ICI 
and British Pctrolemn), for whom arms ma¬ 
nufacture is a minor ofI.shoot. are engaged 
in the war business. Although in formal 
terms, Geryeral Electric, specialising in elec¬ 
trical engineering, is not on the list of arms 
producers, it has a hand in virtually every 
major military project. 

Britain's arms manufacturers and its top 
ruling echelon always talk a common lan¬ 
guage on issues related to the buildup of 
the country’s military-industrial complex, es¬ 
pecially under Conservative tenure. Still, to 
have their order-books filled, many arms ma- 
iiiifncturcrs offer seats on fheir boards to 
former Defence Ministry ofncials, generals 
and admirals, who have not lost “useful” 
connections witli their previous employers. 
According lo the pi'Ogrcs.sivc Ijihour Rese¬ 
arch, Rolls-Royce, Racai Electronics, West- 
land Group, Ferranti and others are the 
most consistent buyers of services. 


In the past five years, for example, nearly 
40 top officers of the Royal Air Force aban¬ 
doned their Defence Ministry chairs for pla¬ 
ces in private industrial linns. Generally, in¬ 
tensive blood transfusion between the defen¬ 
ce establishment and iiidusirial companies is 
a characteristic British phenoineiion. The la¬ 
test example, in January 1985. Peter Leven, 
former Personal Adviser lo Defence Secreta¬ 
ry Michael Hcseltine and subseqiienlly head 
of the mushrooming United Scientific Hold¬ 
ings arms business, was appointed Chief of 
Defence Procurement in the Defence Minist¬ 
ry, while his company seal is to be occupied 
by a high-ranking Defence Ministry official. 

The Conservative goveniniciit went as far 
as reluming nationalised arms companies lo 
private ownership—it has auctioned off the 
controlling interest in Ferranti, most shares 
in the British Aerospace, and is soon to put 
British Shipbuilders up for sale. Characteris¬ 
tically, denationalisation hits the most profi¬ 
table corporate divisions. British Btisirwss, 
writes that the first part of BrilLsh 
Shipbuilders lo go are the navy shipyards 
which, yielded a profit of f 44 million in 
1983, a spectacular achievement over (he 
civilian divisions, which were £49 million in 
the red. A similar deci.sion has been taken 
on the Yarrow Shipbuilders firm; iii govern¬ 
ment quarters the deal has been described as 
“an 'excellent start' lo the process of return¬ 
ing the warship yards lo the private seclitr”. 

The enormous military expenditures arc 
placing a heavy burdeti on the Briiisii ect- 
nomy, which is already balancing on tlic 
verge of crisis. The needs of the miiitary- 
indiisfrial complex arc being met from the 
meagre social budgets. In the next three 
years, the Conservative government intends 
to cut the so-called government services 
(except military spending, of course) by 9.4 
per cent. 

M. BELYAEV 


Saudi Arabia 


Saudi Arabia is the largest state of the 
Arabian Peninsula with a territory of about 
2.15 million square kilometres. Its south and 
south-eastern borders are not strictly defined. 
According to a UN report, in mid-1982 the 
population figure was 9.7 million, including 
about one and a half million foreign spe¬ 
cialists attracted by “petrodollars". The lar¬ 
gest cities are; Riyadh—the capital of the 
coufftry (according to the statistics, in 1984, 
its population reached 1.2 million); Jeddah 
(the main port, commercial centre, residence 
of diplomatic representatives) with a popula¬ 
tion of 560,000; the sacred Muslim citi^ 
Mecca and Medina (the summer capital), 
situated on the Red Sea coast; Taif, the 
commercial centre of tlie eastern coast; Dam¬ 
mam, the agricultural centre. The state lan¬ 
guage is Arabic. 

“ne present borders of Saudi Arabia have 
existed since 1926 when Ibn Saud, the 
head of the Najd area, completed the prot- 
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ractcd struggle lor unificatiun under his rule 
of Arab principalities on the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula and founded there the Kingdom of 
Ilijaz and Najd with its dependencies. In 
1932, the Kingdom received its present na¬ 
me. On I'ebruary 16, 1926 the Soviet Union 
recognised the new state and established 
diplomatic relations, with it and was the first 
of the great powe/s to do so. At present, 
neither Saudi Araoia nor the Soviet Union 
has each other’s diplomatic missions. 

Saudi Arabia is an absolute theocratic 
monarchy. The King is simultaneously the 
secular and the religious head (Imam), tne 
Prime Minister, the Supreme Commander of 
military forces and the Supreme .lodge. The 
country has no constitution, political parlies 
arc banned. Since June 1982 the state has 
been headed by King Faiid ibn Abdul Aziz, 
rile King appoints ministers and supervi.ses 
the work of the Council of Ministers which 
is at the .same lime the legislative and exe¬ 
cutive body. The government is formed 
mainly of the royal family members. Prince 
Abdullah ibn Abdul Aziz is the First ncjmly 
Prime Minister and Commander of the Na¬ 
tional Guard, Prince Sullau ibn Abdul Aziz 
is SecomI Deputy Prime Minister and Minis¬ 
ter of Defence and Aviation; Prince Sand 
al-Faisai is Minister of Foreign Affairs. Tlie 
King appoints special councils which sithmit 
recommendations on different issues. The 
royal family controls every aspect of life 
in the country. 

During the years of its existence as an 
independent stale Saudi Arabia has no! 
changed its social-political system and has 
pre.scrvcd its conservative character. In 
March 1980 a special commitlco lo prepare 
the system of rule, based on Islamic prin¬ 
ciples. headed by Nayef ibn Abdul Aziz, 
the Mini.sler of the Interior, w'as organised 
with the aim of strengthening tlie basis of 
the existing system of power. The formation 
of the Royal Consultalive Council, made up 
of 50 to 70 a(ipoinled members, is under 
way. 

The economy is based on the oil industry 
which aecoimts for over 90 per ccnl of tlie 
slate revenues. Saudi Arabia is the third 
(after tlie USSR and the U.SA) oil-producing 
country in the world and the biggcsl pro¬ 
ducer among the OPEC countries. In 1984 
oil production amounted lo 231 million Ions 
(somewhat less than in previous years and 
can be explained by the govemmenrs at¬ 
tempt to maintain high world prices on cru¬ 
de oil and oil products). Oil revenues com¬ 
prised $ 102,000 million in 1981 and 
$ 70,500 mfiliun in 1982. Tlic main importers 
of the Saudi oil are Japan (25 per cent), 
France (9.6 per cent), the USA (8.4 per 
cent) and Singapore (5.7 per cent). 

Due to its great oil revenues Saudi Ara¬ 
bia lias recently injiiagcd to start a nuiiilier 
of costly projects of industrialisation of the 
country and the extension of its infrastruc¬ 
ture. Considerable sums are invested in oil 
procc-ssing, electricity generation, transporta¬ 
tion, the system of water supply, to name 
but a few. (Water de.s.ilination proirats alone 
arc planned to draw over $11,000 niillion 


in 1980-1985.) At the same time, a conside¬ 
rable portion of “petrodollars” is spent out¬ 
side the country. The banks of Saudi i^abia 
have acquired great importanee in the capi¬ 
talist monetary and financial system. Net 
foreign investments of Saudi banks make up 
about $ 150,000 niillion. 

The revenue from a^icultuaal production 
is only 4.2 per cent oT the gross domestic 
produci, though it employs ^oiit one-third 
of the working force. Some $2,300 million 
were allotted to agriculture according to the 
third five-year plan (1980-1985). 

Saudi Arabia is the member of the UN, 
the League of Arab States (LAS), the Orga¬ 
nisation of flic Isianiie Conference (OIC) 
and a number of other international and 
regional organisations, and a member of 
non-aligned movement. In the field of fo¬ 
reign policy the Kingdom’s special concern 
is the problem of inter-Arali relations, the si- 
tuatkin in the Middle East and in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, the development of cooperation 
between Islamic states. 

Saudi Arabia stands for a comprehensive 
political .settlement ot the Middle Easl con¬ 
flict on the basis ot ihe decision of the 1982 
Fez Arab summit (Morocco), and supports 
the convocation of a conference on the Mid¬ 
dle East with the participation of all parties 
concerned. Taking a neutral stand on the 
war between Iraq and Iran, ihe Kingdom 
calls for its iirmicdiaie end and for political 
sctilcmcnt of all disputes between the con- 
ffjctiiig sides. Saudi Arabia supports the me¬ 
diatory efforts of international and regional 
organisations lo settle the conflict and takes 
an active part in the work of “the committee 
of seven” at the League of Arab Stales. 

Riyadh is doing much further lo 
strengthen and develop political and 
economic cooperation on a regional basis 
between the Persian Gulf Arab states. Tfic 
Kingdom was an inilialpr to organise 
the Cooperation Council for the Arab Slates 
of tlie Gulf (CCASG) in 1981. which united 
six countries of this region (Saudi .Arabia, 
Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain, the United Arab 
Emirates and Onian). Saudi Arabia has come 
out against ihc deployment of foreign mili¬ 
tary liases in the Persian Gulf and thinks 
that Ihe prolilerns of ensuring security in the 
region must be solved by the countries them¬ 
selves situated there. 

A key element of Saudi foreign policy ks 
its relations with the developed capitalist 
countries, tlie US.A in particular. The mono¬ 
poly for American companies in the creati¬ 
on and development of the oil and gas in¬ 
dustry, the leading branch of the country’s 
economy, is responsible for close cooperation 
between the two states. Over 40 per cent 
of industrial enterprises now under construc¬ 
tion m Saudi Arabia are built with US as¬ 
sistance. The United Stales is the Kingdom’s 
leading trade partner. .Military cooperation 
betwiHiii the two countries is also developing 
on a large scale. The Kingdom receives an¬ 
nually $ 3,000 to $ 4,000 million worth of US 
weapons. Four thousand US military experts 
work in Saudi Arabia and a great many 
Saudi servicemen are trained on US mili¬ 
tary bases. 
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Washington is counting on Saudi Arabia 
in its military-political plans in the Middle 
East and looks upon it as a partner in es¬ 
calating the US military presence in this 
part of the world. 

The Saudi Arabian leadership supports 
the initiative to create nuclear-free zones in 
various parts of the world, adheres to the 
non-aligned countries' common stand on such 


important modern issues as the struggle for 
peace and international security, stopping 
the arms race, disarmament, the elimination 
of colonialism and racial discrimination, and 
the establishment of a just international eco¬ 
nomic order. 

A. YEGOSHKIN, 
M. TAMARIN 


Springboard for Aggression 


The aggressive plans of NATO devote 
much attention to streamlining the bloc’s 
organisational structure and the operational 
make-up of its armed forces. According to 
the Treaty concliuled, NATO's “zone of res¬ 
ponsibility" covers the territories and waters 
of the bloc’s member nations as well a.s*the 
Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer. 
This huge region of our planet has been 
divided by NATO strategists into theatres 
of war (the European and the Atlantic the¬ 
atres) which arc, in turn, subdivided into 
theatres of operations and the US-Canada 
and the English channel regional strategic 
planning groups. As to the bloc's armed 
forces, they are cither already under the 
respective NATO commands or earmarked 
for thei.i in the event of war. 

The European theatre of war plays a cru¬ 
cial role in translating NATO’s ominous 
plans into reality. Even John F. Dulles, a 
founding father of the bloc, wrote that the 
Pentagon’s top brass saw tlie raison d'Mre 
of NATO to lie in turning Europe into a 
theatre of war covered by the strategic 
planning on the part of the US Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The sigitificance of Western Europe 
as the principal springboard of aggression 
against the Warsaw Treaty countries has 
since increased manifold. This is not for¬ 
tuitous, for the zone of responsibility of the 
supreme NATO command m Europe encom¬ 
passes the territories of the European NATO 
countries (except Great Britain and Portu¬ 
gal) and Turkey, as well as the Mediterra¬ 
nean, the Sea of Marmara and tlie .southern 
part of the Black Sea. It is precisely this 
zone that directly abuts on the Warsaw 
Treaty .states. And finally, the European 
command is the only one in NATO which 
even in peacetime has allied forces under its 
control. They comprise formations and units 
of ground troops and air forces, supplied 
by member nations to its operational com¬ 
mand. 

The signjficance of the European theatre 
in US plans is al.so evidenced by the fact 
that since the bloc’s inception only US gene¬ 
rals (at present, Gen. Bernard W. Rogers) 
have been appointed as NATO Supreme Al¬ 
lied Commanders, Europe (SACEUR Head¬ 
quarters, in Casteau, Belgium). Subordinated 
to SACEUR are major theatre commands 
for Northern (AFNORTH) and Central 
(AFCENT) and Southern (AFSOUTH) Euro¬ 
pe as well as NATO mobile forces and the 
allied air-defense system in Europe. 


The Central European theatre is the main 
one among all European theatres of opcr.'i- 
tion. Its strategic importance as an advance 
post for the forces of aggre.vsion and mili- 
iari.sm hinges primarily on its advantageous 
geographical position, for it is immediately 
adjoining the borders of the GDR and Cze¬ 
choslovakia. The theatre's countries boast u 
highly developed economic basis, considerab¬ 
le material supplies and re.serves of manpo 
wer as well as a ramified communication 
system. 

US first strike nuclear weapons arc sta¬ 
tioned in the Central European zone. Since 
Decemlier 1983, they have been liclilcd in 
the FRG territory wliidi will have 108 Per¬ 
shing 2 and 90 cruise missiles. Last Marcii, 
under the pressure brought to hear liy the 
USA, Heigium agreed to have -18 cruise ini'; 
silcs installed in its territory, .■\nothcr 48 
missiles are slated fur deployment on Dutch 
.soil. It stiould be eniphasi.sed lliat with tlie 
outbreak of an aggressive war Ihe entire US 
first-strike nuclear polential, stationed or t'> 
be stationed in Europe, will be assigned to 
SACEUR. 

Central Europe, wheie, in the view of 
NATO stratcgi.sts, the course and outcome 
of cuiiihat actions against the countries of 
the .socialist comiiiiinity will be decided, 
boasts the largest concentration of armed 
forces equipped witii most sopliisticated con¬ 
ventional arms and nuclear missiles. At pre 
sent, about 800,000 men are stalioiied there, 
with over 6,000 tanks, above 1,700 combat 
aircraft (almost h.alf of them are nuclear 
capable), find up to 2,000 held pieces. Stored 
in the armouries, most of which arc located 
in the FRG, are 80 per cent of US tactical 
nuclear weapons and a huge quantity of 
warfare agents and other weapons of mass 
destruction. In a so-called “crisis situation”, 
this inilitaiy might, enormous as it ’ will 
be considerably augmented by calling up 
reservists and airlifting troops *brom the 
contincnlal USA ><nd from Great Britain. 

NATO ground forces in ihe Central Euro¬ 
pean theatre are subdivided into the Nort¬ 
hern and Central Army Groups. The Nort¬ 
hern /.rmy Group (NORTMAG) comprises 
12 divisions (four West German, three Bri¬ 
tish, three Dutch and two Belgian), with the 
total manpower reaching 235,000. 1'he Group 
is under British general Martin B. Farndaie 
(its headquarters is in Mnnchengladbach, tliv 
FRO). 

The central army group coiisi'-i.s of US 
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(four divisions), West German (seven divi¬ 
sions) and Canadian (one brigade group) 
trfwps. Its commanding general, Glenn K. 
Otis of the US (CENTAG headquarters is 
in Heidelberg, the FRCi), has over 320,000 
men under his command. 

US troops consiitute the nucleus of the 
NATO forces in the Central European theatre 
of operations. The Pentagon seeks to main¬ 
tain a high level of combat readiness of this 
largest contingent .of US troops beyond 
America’s national borders. It is the first to 
be provided with the latest combat equip¬ 
ment and armaments. For e.\ample, many 
tank and mcchani.scd battalions will soon be 
equipped with the M-1 Abrams tanks and 
M-2 and M-3 Bradley combat vehicles. The 
Patriot SAM complexes which will he armed 
in fiilure with higher-yield warheads are 
being deployed. A second set of combat 
hardware is being accumulated fur dual- 
based divisions, i. e. those which are in 
peacetime stationed in the continental USA 
but in a "crisis situation" will be transferred 
to Europe. Ground troops are completing 
their traasition to a new “Division-8G” orga¬ 
nisational structure, which will enhance still 
further Ihcir combat capabilities. 

The Bundeswehr's .significance for the 
NATO allied forces in the Central European 
theatre keeps growing with every passing 
year. The FRG ha.s assigned to MATO all 
its ground forces (eleven divisions), five 
Heimatschutz (Home Defense) brigades as 
well as a major part of its air forces. As a 
result, the Bundeswclir accoiint.s for oO per 
cent of ground trocqjs. 30 per cent of the air 
forces and 50 per cent of all air-defence 
ground units of the NATO total strength in 
Central Europe. The NATO command attach¬ 
es special attentiin to the Bundeswehr 
which is known for its high degree of orga¬ 
nisation, discipline and combat readiness, 
in particular, according to the West German 
newspaper Die Vrlt, the FRG armed for- 
ce.s, ill the Pentagon's opinion, are the only 
truly combat-ready and reliable military 
force in Europe .According to the Unsere 
Zeit daily, under the programme of Biindes- 
wehr development for 1985-1999 it is going 
to receive in the coming years hundreds 
upon hundreds of new tanks of the Leo¬ 
pard-2 type. Tornado aircraft, helicopters, 
reconnaissance strike complexes and other 
combat hardware. The programme’s total 
costs run into 600 billion German marks. 

British troops constitute a large portion 
of the allied forces in Central Europe. It 
is here that the British Rheine Army (BR.\) 
is stationed, which, according to the British 
secretary ot state for defence. M. Hescitine, is 
"a vivid demonstration of our commitment 
to defending NATO advanct lines”. The 
Army’s present strength is 55,000 men. 

The programme which is under conside¬ 
ration now provides for a substantial rene¬ 
wal of the armaments and equipment of 
mechanised battalions. The British Army 
on the Rheine has begun to receive new Chal- 
leiigcr tanks, LAW-SO antitank grenade laun¬ 


chers, SP-70 artillery guns. Referring to the 
words by Gen. J. Stanier, Chief of British 
General Staff, the Times of London writes 
that a new multiple rocket launcher will 
soon be introduced in the BRA considerably 
expanding the capabilities of the long-range 
artillery and increasing its firepower. In a 
bid to maintain the moral and combat state 
of the personnel at a high level, its com¬ 
mand keeps sending servicemen In the Falk¬ 
land (Malvinas) Islands for a stint of com¬ 
bat duties there. 

It should be stressed in this regard that 
the mastering of warfare techniques in con¬ 
ditions closely resembling war constitutes 
the key element in NATO's aggressive pre¬ 
parations in Central Europe. Military ma¬ 
noeuvres and exercises are held there almost 
on a continuous basis, making it possible 
to master new types of combat equipmeni 
and armaments, specify plans for preparing 
an# launching combat operation.s, and exa¬ 
mine now forms and methods of using armed 
forces in a modern war. A particular danget 
inherent in NATO exercises lies in the fact 
that they are held in close proximity to the 
borders of the socialist countries while their 
scale is such that it is becoming ever more 
difficult to tell exercises from a real deploy¬ 
ment of NATO forces. 

An analysi.s of the Central European 
Ihealre of operations would be incomplete 
without mentioning the French troops 
(50,080) stationed on FRG territory, which 

B riur to France's withdrawal from the 
iATO military organi-xation in 1966 formed 
part of the Central European theatre. Nowa¬ 
days, its armed forces de jure are not inclii 
ded into NATO troop concentrations, but 
the French ruling quarters, nonetheless, 
continuously, and of late ever more fre¬ 
quently, stress the country’s commitment to 
NATO and France’s intention to live up to 
its commitments, including the use of its 
combat troops together with the bloc's allied 
forces in the ca.se of war. The most recent 
example has been provided by Gen. F. Ude, 
Commander of the French forces in the 
FRG, who in his interview to the France 
Press Agency said that in 1985-86 a scries 
of manoeuvres will be held in the FRG with 
a view to mastering possible joint operations 
of the armed forces of France, the Bundes¬ 
wehr and NATO. In the words of the gene¬ 
ral, this is essential in order to ensure a 
possible involvement of the French forces 
in NATO operations in the event of a crisis. 

The deployment of the btiik of the NATO 
allied forces in close proximity to the bor¬ 
ders of the socialist countries, the con¬ 
tinuous buildup of the combat capabilities oj 
the NATO troops, and the character of their 
operational and tactical preparations attest 
lo the fact that the Central European theatre 
of operations constitutes an advance past 
and a main springboard for an aggression 
against the USSR and other Warsaw Treaty 
countries. 

V. KOUZAR. 
Captain of the Navy 
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UNIDO—A New Specialised UN 

Agency 


The United Nations Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Organization, which is now a leading 
centre of international economic cooperation, 
was granted the status of a specialised UN 
agency this June. The UN General Assembly 
resolution of 1967 on the establishment of 
UNIDO specifics that it was to "promote 
and accelerate the industrialization of the 
developing countries". In addition, it was 
entrusted with responsibility for coordina¬ 
ting all activities in this field within the UN 
framework. 

Tile new international organisation faces 
many urgent tasks. These include, first ^d 
foremast, assistance to developing countries 
in building, e.\panding and retooling indust¬ 
rial enterprises, improving management, 
assisting in conveying new technologies and 
training national personnel. 

In the past decade, UNIDO implemented 
more than 10,000 projects. The scope of 
these projects as well as the branches of 
economy connected with them are extremely 
diverse. UNIDO participates in building 
inexpensive housing and setting up .small 
industrial enterprises in leather and wood¬ 
working industries as well as building sophis¬ 
ticated and costly plants in the ferrous and 
non-ferrous metal industries. 

Progress in industrialisation entails an 
acute shortage of technological information 
in must of the developing countries. Here, 
too, UNIDO assists the young slates pri¬ 
marily through its Division for Industrial 
Studies under the U.NIDO Secretariat, which 
carefully selects data from the flow of infor¬ 
mation coming from all over the world and 
embracing nearly all sectors of industry. 

The present aspect of UNIDO as it is 
now' was shaped largely due to its Second Ge¬ 
neral Conference held in 1975 in Lima, the 
capital of Peru. The Conference adopted two 
policy-making docurients—the Lima Decla¬ 
ration and the Plan of Action on Industrial 
Development and Cooperation, both of which 
specified UNIDO aims and tasks. The Dec¬ 
laration states in part that by the year 
2000, the developing countries’ .share in the 
world industrial output should reach 25 per 
cent as against approximately II per cent 
in the late 1970s. In addition, UNIDO was 
assigned the task of moce effectively coor¬ 
dinating the activities of various UN bodies 
concerned with industrial development. For 
this purpose, UNIDO concluded agreements 
on cooperation with the secretariats of 


UNCTAD, UNESCO and WHO. The number 
of joint projects, consultations and confe¬ 
rences of groups of experts has incren.sed. 

The decisions of the Second General 
Conference had al.so largely affected 
UNIDO organisationally. The Plan of Action 
contained a proposal to turn UNIDO iiilo 
a .specialised agency independent of the UN 
administratively and fmandally. This pro- 
prosal resulted ^rjiii the fact that UNIDO 
depended too much on the UN central bodies 
and lacked sufficient independence in finan¬ 
cial, staff and other matters. To implement 
this rei'ommendation, new UNIDO con.slilii- 
tion was drafted, and it was decided'that 
the organisation would be graiiied the .staiu.s 
of -a specialised agency following its ra¬ 
tification hy all (hb 80 member-states. This 
was done last June, when Etliiupia approved 
the constitution. 

Imperialist states, the US above all, 
never ceased trying to turn UNIDO into a 
tool of their economic expansion. 

For instance, Western representatives 
insist that UNIDO's assistance in the reci¬ 
pient countries be channelled into small- 
.scale private enterprise and into extraction 
of minerals meant for export. They view 
UNIDO activities as a means of penetra¬ 
ting the developing cnimlries’ markets, and 
whenever their plans fail, they boycott 
UNIDO programmes and suspend the supply 
of modern equipment and lechuoiogy to tlie 
young states. 

The developing nations’ cooperation with 
socialist countries proved highly instrumental 
ill overcoming .some of the negative tenden¬ 
cies in UNIDO’s policies. The socialist 
countries, the Soviet Union among them, 
actively participate in UNIDO programmes. 
The l.iSSR trains specialists and supplies 
equipment for the developing nations and 
Soviet research institutions carry out ana¬ 
lyses of ra*.v materials’ samples and do other 
research for the recipient countries. 

Tlie .Soviet Union believes it is e.sscntial 
that industrialisation in the ncwly-free 
countries should consolidate the state sector 
and economic planning with active partici¬ 
pation of the working people. These Heps, 
as well as the esiabli.shment of a new inter¬ 
national economic order, are (he most effec¬ 
tive way of solving the complex secio-econo- 
iiiic problems faci.ig the developing countries 
today. 

A. GAVRYUSHKIN 


AFRICA AS SEEN BY SOVIET SCIENTISTS 


If you want to learn about the latest achievements of Soviet 
Africanistics; 

if you are interested in scientific analysis of socio-economic, 
political, ideological and cultural processes going on in African 
countries; 

If you wish to receive information on Soviet-African coope¬ 
ration, etc., 

you can find exhaustive materials in the annual issues of 
"AFRICA IN SOVIET STUDIES", published by the Africa Institute 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. In this Year-Book you can 

— read articles by leading Soviet scientists-Africanists—eco¬ 
nomists, historians, sociologists, politologists, art-critics; 

— familiarise yourself with summaries of the most significant 
Soviet books dedicated to African problems; 

— learn about important events in scientific life, scientific 
conferences, discussions. 

"AFRICA IN SOVIET STUDIES" 

— contains regular book reviews, 

— analyses books by Soviet and foreign authors, 

— remains the most representative edition for foreign 
readers, 

— expounds Soviet scientific viewpoints on the most im¬ 
portant aspects of the life of African peoples. 

Please place your order for this Year-Book with V/O 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga. Detailed information can be obtained 
at the USSR Trade Mission in your country. 





CURBING THE ARMS RACE 

AS A CRUCIAL PROBLEM OF TODAY 


a. s r A K H 


T he USSR welcomes the 27th Congress of the CPSU as a fugleman of 
peace throughout the planet. The Leninist foreign policy of the Commun¬ 
ist Party and the Soviet state, aimed at removing the nuclear threat hanging 
over mankind, has been also set forth in a clear and precise language in the 
new edition of the Party's Programme and is perceived by all sober-minded 
people as a programme of action for curbing the arms race, for peace and 
social progress of the peoples. 

The main route towards solving the cardinal task facing today humanity 
as a whole, i. e. how to remove the danger of war, passes through the cessa- 
tion of the arms race, primarily that in nuclear weapons, and the prevention 
of its spreading to outer space, in combatting the menace of war, the Soviet 
Union has been undertaking vigorous and purposeful actions, which serve 
as an example of high responsibility for the destinies of the world. The pre¬ 
sent turning point in international relations, when mankind has to make a 
choice between survival and extinction, requires responsible actions and bold 
practical decisions, first of all on the part of the countries whose interna¬ 
tional prestige is impressive and whose influence on the state of world affairs 
is indisputable. The present stage calls for a new approach to the interna¬ 
tional situation and a new way of thinking taking into account the realities 
of world developments. Now, as never before, it is vitally important to ex¬ 
pand the contribution made by all states, big or small, irrespective of their 
economic potential, to putting an end to the arms race and improving the 
situation in the world. 


G oing at full swing, the powerful propaganda machinery of the United 
States and other NATO countries, as is known, has been instilling in the 
peoples' minds false notions about the reasons for the present-day strained 
and explosive situation in the world. Echoed in every possible way, daily 
aiTd nightly, are anti-Soviet stereotypes concerning a "Soviet military threat", 
the USSR's "lack of self-restraint" in building up its military muscle, a sort of 
Soviet "responsibility for regional conflicts" whose continuation allegedly 
obstructs agreements on terminating the arms race, and so on. All those 
propagandistic tricks are intended to justify, in the eyes of the peoples, the 
buildup of nuclear, chemical, and other armaments, the militarisation of outer 
spac^, and the policy of material preparations for war, which are carried out 
by the governments of the US and otfrer leading NATO countries. 

What is then the real, genuine reason for the world to have approached 
an extremely dangerous line ? Why is it that the question which has been 
now raised to its full stature is whether a huclear catastrophe will occur or 
not and whether it will be possible to preserve civilisation and life itself on 
earth or they are doomed to perish in a nuclear conflagration? 

With every passing day, millions upon millions of people in various parts 
of the globe become more and more aware that the causes for the heiqhten- 
l* 
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tng of tensions and the danger of war and for the aggravation of socio-eco¬ 
nomic and environmental problems of the regional or global magnitude re¬ 
side in the policies of Washington and some of its closest allies which rely on 
securing military supremacy, viewing military dominance in the world as a 
springboard of sorts for executing a social revanche and foisting their will 
and practices upon other stales and people. 

This is the gist of the course which Washington proclaimed in detail and 
began implementing at full speed in the early 1980s. It rests on an unpre¬ 
cedented buildup of the military might and a yen to erode the established 
nuclear parity which is the most important basis for security and stability In 
the world. A "nuclear rearmament" programme, providing for a sharp in¬ 
crease in the US strategic potential, has been carried on since October 1981. 

An extreme danger today is posed by Washington's desire to try and 
obtain military superiority by executing a "technological leap forward" 
through the development of a fundamentally new type of weapons, i. e. the 
space-strike systems. This is the meaning of the "strategic defense initiative" 
(SDI), or the "star wars" programme, proclaimed by the US President in 
March 1983. 

Under the programme, work is under way at an accelerated pace to crea¬ 
te a large-scale ABM system with space-based elements. In other words, 
apart from its powerful nuclear sword, Washington seeks to obtain a "space 
shield" behind which it would be in a position to blackmail the USSR and, 
should a need arise, to launch a nuclear attack with impunity, without fears 
of retaliation. Thus, properly speaking, a new and extremely destabilising 
element of US offensive forces is being developed. These fundamentally new 
systems with a virtually instantaneous global action can be effective as offen¬ 
sive weapons as well. 

Should such weapons appear in the United States, this would sap the mi¬ 
litary-strategic parity between the USSR and the USA which was achieved by 
the early 1970s, and would pose a grave threat to the security of the USSR 
and other socialist countries. The Soviet Union understandably cannot permit 
that. As has been repeatedly stated by Soviet leaders, the Soviet Union 
would have to take reciprocal measures in terms of both offensive and de¬ 
fensive armaments, without excluding space-based defensive weapons. 
There will be no US monopoly in outer space. The strategic equilibrium 
would be restored but at a higher- level of military confrontation. It is only 
self-evident what this would mean in practice. The "star wars" programme 
would trigger an uncontrolled arms race in all areas and the squandering of 
tremendous moral and material resources on a truly stratospherical scale. 

Another thing is obvious too. The introduction of strike weapons in outer 
space, including anti-missile and anti-satellite armaments with their qualitati¬ 
vely new characteristics and combat uses, would necessarily diminish the 
stability of the strategic situation in the world and would increase the risk oi 
outbreak of nuclear war. With its actions designed to translate the "star 
wars" programme into practice, Washington pushes mankind closer to a 
nuclear holocaust. 

The sinister nature of the "star wars" programme also reveals itself in 
the fact that it has already chosen its first target, namely the 1972 Soviet-US 
Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems which is of unlimit¬ 
ed duration and which, as is widely recognised in the West as well, serves 
as a cornerstone of the entire process of limiting strategic offensive and de¬ 
fensive arms. The development by the USA of a comprehensive space-based 
ABM system is at variance with the Treaty and would signify its elimination, 
firstly, because in violation of Article 1 of the Treaty work is under way to 
create an ABM system for the whole territory of the USA and its allies and, 
secondly, because the development of space-based ABM defenses means 
an infringement of its ArticJe S. 
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Obsessed with the idea of military supremacy, the US Administration 
does not wish to take into account a political and objeclively significant 
military and technical reality which was thoroughly considered by the par¬ 
ties and set forth in the ABM Treaty, namely the recognition of an insepa¬ 
rable link between offensive and defensive weaponry. The USSR and the 
USA have agreed, and recorded their agreement in the ABM Treaty, that 
only mutual restraint in the domain of ABM systems could slow down the 
arms race and permit to make headway in the limitation and reduction of 
strategic offensive arms. The significance of that objective linkage has by no 
means lessened now that conditions have appeared for creating an ABA^ 
system based on the latest technological accomplishments. Rather on the 
contrary, the enhanced combat capabilities of space-based missile defense 
systems can but accentuate the everlasting importance of that interlinkage. 

While neglecting this in hopes of securing a sort of monopoly in space 
BMO, the US Administration opens the gates for an uncontrolled buildup of 
strategic forces and other nuclear means. The contentions by the newly- 
born champions of "star wars" concerning the defensive nature of the SDI 
programme which, if realised, would allegedly permit to do away with nu¬ 
clear armaments and give rise to a "non-nuclear deterrence potential" ba¬ 
sed on non-nuclear defenses rather than the threat of mutual nuclear anni¬ 
hilation, are nothing but propagandistic devices whose true objective is to 
justify the implementation of the most aggressive and dangerous military 
doctrine ever hatched by Washington. 


D esiring to reverse the dangerous course of events, to stop the arms race 
and to prevent it from spreading to outer space, the USSR has proposed 
and is implementing a broad constructive programm.e of measures which, 
once realised, would improve the international situation and sharply lower 
the nuclear war threat. 

Upon the USSR initiative, new Soviet-US talks on nuclear and space arms 
have been under way in Geneva since /Aarch 1985. The talks deal with 
matters the solution of which would determine the whole future develop¬ 
ment of international affairs. The question now is whether it v/ould be pos¬ 
sible to prevent outer space from turning into a sphere of military rivalry 
and, consequently, to forestall a new spiral of ihe arms race and to put a 
lid on a further buildup of nuclear arms or w'hefher mankind te permitted 
to come impermissibly close to the fatal line of the holocaust of ivj:l.'ir.' war. 

In January 1985 in Geneva the heeds of the foreign po'ic/ departments 
of the USSR and the USA negotiated fundernc.-itol p;cvisions relefed io the 
subject and ilie objectives of the talks and a me-hod of solving the issues 
to be discussed there. According to the agreement reeci'.r.d, the fell'.s are 
to work out effective agreements aimed at preventing ar; erms race in outer 
space and terminating it on earth, limiting and reducing nuclear armaments, 
and strengthening the strategic stability. Ail the i sue' under negotiation are 
to be examined and solved as a complex and in ihoir inter-relaiionsbip. 

The USSR has come to the Geneva talks with s ' . m ii^ention to reach an 
honest and mutually acceptable ag.-eemer.f. The Sovic ' side does not merely 
pay lip service to its willingness to come 1o terms but from the very outset 
it has fabled at the forum specific proposals regarding all tlse three negotiat¬ 
ing areas. 

As to the key issue of the talks, i.e. the prevention of an arms race in 
outer space, the USSR has proposed to outlaw the entire class of space- 
strike systems and to come to agreement precluding the development, be¬ 
ginning from the research phase, testing and deployment of such arms while 
the existing weapons of this type, i. e. anti-satellite systems, should be des¬ 
troyed. 
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In linkage with the prevention of the militarisation of outer space, the 
USSR has proposed to reach agreement on a substantial reduction of stra¬ 
tegic armaments in terms of both delivery vehicles and the total of war- 
heeds thereon. It has been concurrently proposed to renounce the develop¬ 
ment and deployment of new types, of weapons or stringently to limit such 
programmes. 

The USSR has proposed far-reaching measures in the sphere of medium- 
range systems in Europe, as well. It has also reaffirmed its readiness to ne¬ 
gotiate such a major move as fully ridding Europe both of medium-range 
and tactical nuclear arms. 

At the same lime, in the course of the Geneva talks the USSR has made 
significant steps designed to contribute to their success and to create a fa¬ 
vourable climate for them. At the outset of the Geneva dialogue the Soviet 
Union proposed a moratorium on nuclear and space armatnents for the en¬ 
tire period of the talks. Apart from that, the USSR spoke in favour of a mo¬ 
ratorium on medium-range missile deployments and, consequently, on mea¬ 
sures taken in response to the stationing of additional US missiles in Europe. 
The USSR backed those proposals with a unilateral action of goodwill, dis¬ 
continuing since April 1985 the deployment of its medium-range missiles 
and the escalation of other reciprocal measures in Europe. 

those Soviet proposals have laid a good foundation for productive 
work at Geneva. Why then has there been no headway at the talks through¬ 
out the three past rounds? What hampers it is the position of the United 
States. 

Contrary to the Soviet-American agreement on the subject and the ob¬ 
jectives of the talks, Washington has dodged the examination of issues re¬ 
lated to space-strike systems. It prefers to talk only about the benefits re¬ 
sulting from the US acquisition of a "space shield". While refusing to nego¬ 
tiate the prevention of an arms race in space, US representatives have spo¬ 
ken in favour of seeking some sort of "framework for a more stable mix 
of offensive and defensive forces" or, in other words, rules of a kind in the 
domain of space arms race. Nor has Washington moved at the talks a single 
new proposal on the other two issues under discussion, namely strategic 
armaments and medium-range systems. The USA has merely reiterated an old 
and knowingly unacceptable position advanced by it at the previous nego¬ 
tiations which it itself disrupted. 

it is not hard to understand the reasons for this turn of events. The USA 
has no wish to erect obstacles for itself in implementing the "star wars" 
programme and other projects providing for a stepped-up buildup of nu¬ 
clear armaments. 

In order to break the impasse at the Geneva talks, the USSR has submitt¬ 
ed new concrete proposals on the entire gamut of issues relating to space, 
strategic and medium-range nuclear arms. 

Their gist was expressed by Mikhail Gorbachev during his visit to Paris 
on October 2-5, 1985. The Soviet Union proposed to come to agreement 
on a total ban on space-strike systems tor both sides and a truly radical re- 
duction^ by 50 per cent, of nuclear arms capable of reaching each other's 
territories. As to the medium-range nuclear systems and in order to fa(:ili- 
tate agreement on their early mutual reduction, the USSR suggested that an 
appropriate agreement be concluded independently, without a direct link 
to the problem of spac.i and strategic armaments. Moreover, an idea was 
put forward concerning a direct dialogue with France and Britain as regards 
the European balance of nuclear forces. It was proposed to work out ac¬ 
cords on a set of interim measures called upon to facilitate an early and 
meaningful conclusion of the Geneva talks. 

In combination with the previous Soviet initiatives, these proposals cons¬ 
titute a whole programme of constructive realistic measures the implementa¬ 
tion of which would bring about a genuine breakthrough in the evolution of 
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international relations and a stronger strategic stability and confidence in 
the world. Thereby the USSR has yet again shown in practice its desire to 
see early equitable and honest agreements in Geneva. These large scale So¬ 
viet moves have elicited approval and support of many states and broad 
political and public quarters in the USA and West European countries. It is 
universally acknowledged that their realisation would help to take the 
world out of the blind alley of the arms race on the Earth and to prevent 
its spreading to outer space. 

What has been the response of official Washington to the Soviet 
proposals? Their scope and attractiveness are such that Washington could 
not simply turn a blind eye thereto. 

Initially, statements could be heard in Washington to the effect that the 
Soviet proposals had some "rational seeds" or that they merited "further 
discussion" or could be a "point of departure at the talks". Yet, those ma¬ 
noeuvres were followed by a mass "onslaught" against the Soviet peace 
initiatives. The top-ranking officials in the US Administration set about fal¬ 
sifying and discrediting the Soviet initiatives in a bid to distort their subs¬ 
tance, to present them in a wrong light, and to detract from their significan¬ 
ce. They even resorted to impermissible techniques of interstate debate 
such as outright lies and the rigging of facts concerning the USSR's strate¬ 
gic nuclear armaments and the medium-range weapons in Europe. 

For example, contrary to the objective data checked and rechecked by 
the two sides and embodied in the 1979 SALT-2 Treaty (there have since 
been no changes in the quantities of Soviet strategic forces), the USSR is 
asserted to enjoy an edge—and a considerable edge at that—in those ar¬ 
maments. Juggling with numerical data, counting in those types of weapons 
which are not relevant at all, ignoring such "trifles" as the nuclear systems 
of Britain and France, and resorting to other clumsy tricks, they try to prove 
that the USSR enjoys a manyfold superiority in the medium-range arma¬ 
ments in Europe in terms of both delivery vehicles and warheads. As an 
outcome, a conclusion is drawn that the USA "lags behind" the USSR in mi¬ 
litary-strategic terms and has, in the first place, to build up its nuclear po¬ 
tential and only then to get down to disarmament. This is why the Soviet 
proposals about true reductions in the strategic offensive armaments and 
medium-range systems of the two sides were declared to be unbalanced 
and "taking no account of the US security interests". 

The advocates of the "star wars" programme are especially zealous in 
their attempts to substantiate the legitimacy of US actions in developing the 
space BMD system and space-strike weapons. In the light of the sentiments 
of its NATO allies and rather influential quarters within the USA itself in 
favour of preserving the ABM Treaty, Washington has advanced, in addition 
to the already known propaganda stereotypes, some "new" or "renovated" 
ones. True, the US Administration has decided so far to stick to a more 
"moderate" interpretation of the Treaty according to which the USA intends 
to carry out research, testing and development of the BMD system under 
the SDI programme, leaving in abeyance a decision on whether to deploy 
such a system or not. The purpose behind those false arguments is to lay a 
"legal" basis of sorrs for implementing ail the stages of practical work with¬ 
in the SDI framework. 

Washington is certainly aware that, pursuing a course at sapping the 
ABM Treaty and developing space-strike weapons, the USA eliminates the¬ 
reby at the Geneva talks the very basis for a possible agreement on reduc¬ 
ing strategic offensive armaments. The deployment of anti-missile weapons 
in outer space would trigger a radical change in the strategic balance of 
forces. This is why drastic reductions of strategic offensive arms are unfeasi¬ 
ble without an agreement renouncing space-strike systems. Consequently, 
the US Administration carries the brunt of responsibility for the lack of pro¬ 
gress at the Geneva talks on those organically interrelated issues. 
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Making a travesty of the Soviet position, the Washington propagandists 
try to make things look as if the USSR demands that all space research 
should be banned. In reality, the USSR, as has been explained by Mikhail 
Gorbachev in his interview to the Time magazine, is in favour of the ban on 
space-strike weapons embracing ail the phases of the development of that 
now class of weaponry. This does not nullify, however, the rights and pos¬ 
sibilities of states in carrying out only fundamental research in space. 

As to the truly peaceful space research, the Soviet Union as a trailblazer 
in this field has been consistently in favour of comprehensively expanding 
scientific knowledge of outer space and utilising most sophisticated space- 
related technical facilities in the interest of solving multifarious earthly pro¬ 
blems and raising the peoples' well-being. The USSR regards outer space 
as a highly p.-omising area of international cooperation. 

Judging by what has been published in the Western press, the "coun¬ 
terproposals" moved by the USA in October 1985 in response to the large- 
scale Soviet initiatives on the eve of the Soviet-American summit in Geneva 
provided no indications of its turn towards a constructive approach to the 
Geneva talks either. The main drawback of "new" American "counterpro¬ 
posals" is the unwillingness to negotiate the aversion of the arms race in 
outer space. 

The accords reached at the Soviet-American summit on the need to ex¬ 
pedite the Geneva talks on the basis of the January agreement, as regards 
the aims and subject-matter of these negotiations, are creating tangible op¬ 
portunities for making progress at this forum, provided the USA approaches 
the Geneva accords with responsibility and thoroughness displayed by the 
Soviet Union. 


A s before, the USSR is doing its utmost to find mutually acceptable solu- 
'^tions at Geneva. Despite the fact that the Soviet and the American pro¬ 
posals on reducing nuclear arms are at odds on a number of issues, the So¬ 
viet side is prepared to go halfway, provided there is a ban on strike nu¬ 
clear weapons. The preservation of outer space from weapons is of para¬ 
mount importance for reaching agreements on a radical reduction of nu¬ 
clear arms. Naturally, it will take time and calls for reciprocal constructive 
efforts. It also requires an appropriate political and psychological climate at 
the negotiating table and around it. Showing its desire to reach accord in 
Geneva, the Soviet Union, prior to the summit, carried out some major uni¬ 
lateral actions aimed at producing more vigorous and rewarding negotia¬ 
tions. 

Apart from the moratorium on medium-range missile deployments decla¬ 
red by the USSR earlier, the number of Soviet SS-20 missiles now on com¬ 
bat alert in the European zone has beer reduced to 243, that is to the level 
which existed in June 1984 when the additional Soviet deployments were 
begun to reciprocate the fielding of US medium-range missiles in Europe. 
The additionally deployed SS-20s have been taken off combat alert while the 
fixed structures for those missiles have been dismantled in a short period of 
time. It should also be added that the older and very powerful SS-5 missiles 
in the Soviet Union have been completely scrapped while the SS-4s are 
being removed from inventory at present. This means that all in all the num- 
Ler of medium-range missiles in the European zone of the USSR is now by 
far less than 10 or even 15 years ago. Yet, while ignoring this show of 
goodwill by the USSR, the United States has persisted in building up its nu¬ 
clear arsenal in Western Europe. 

Given the acute nuclear confrontation and the previously growing level 
oi d;:trust in USSR-USA relations, it is hard to overestimate the significance 
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of the Soviet unilateral obligation, in effect since 1982, not to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons. The USA has not yet followed the good example of 
the USSR. 

The whole world has set high store by the moratorium on orbiting anti¬ 
satellite weapons, declared by the Soviet Union in 1983. Yet, the USA has 
not followed suit in this case either. On the contrary, in response it carried 
out in August 1985 a test of its new anti-satellite system, ASAT, against a 
real target in space. Thus yet another chance to take a useful step in pre¬ 
venting the introduction of weapons into outer space was missed. 

In order 1o facilitate success at Geneva, the USSR has more than once 
proposed to take some preliminary measures which could be agreed upon 
well before the finalisation of an agreement on the entire set of issues relat¬ 
ing to space and nuclear armaments. 

Of particular significance would be an agreement between the USSR 
and the USA to suspend all work on developing, testing and deploying 
space-strike weapons, including anti-satellite systems. The importance of 
such a measure is self-evident if v/e take into account the cardinal role which 
the prevention of the militarisation of c-iter space plays in reaching agree¬ 
ment on the entire complex of interrelated issues pertaining to space and 
nuclear arms. 

The USSR has repeatedly proposed concurrently to freeze the already 
available nuclear armaments at their present qualitative level, to restrict as 
far as possible their modernisation, and to discontinue the development, 
testing and deployment of new types and systems of such weapons. As re¬ 
gards the European continent, it has been proposed, as a top-priority mea¬ 
sure, to put an end to medium-range missile deployment in Europe. 

The cessation of nuclear weapons tests is among important preliminary 
measures firmly advocated by the Soviet Union. The Soviet unilateral mora- 
lorium on all nuclear tests, in effect until January 1, 1986, provided a good 
basis for a negotiated and early implementation of such a measure. The 
USA's joining the moratorium on nuclear explosions would open up a road 
iowards a treaty on the complete and general prohibition of nuclear wea¬ 
pon tests. The USSR reaffirms its readiness immediately to agree to a treaty 
ban on all nuclear weapons tests to be of indefinite duration. 

The decisions taken by the Meeting of the Political Consultative Commit¬ 
tee of the Warsaw Treaty member states, held in Sofia on October 22-23, 
1985, have been a major event in the struggle of the world's forces of pea¬ 
ce for terminating the arms race and for disarmament. In the statement For 
Elimination of the Nuclear Threat and a Change for the Better In European 
and World Affairs, adopted by the meeting, the leaders of the Warsaw 
Treaty member states have underlined that they regard the cessation of the 
arms race and the transition to disarmament as a most crucial task of today. 

Advocating a reduction in the level of military confrontation in Europe 
and a stronger European security, the participants in the Sofia meeting have 
taken a firm stand in favour of stopping a further stationing of nuclear arms 
on the continent and working for their reduction. They have reaffirmed 
their resolve to seek to ensure that Europe be completely free of nuclear 
weapons, both medium-range and tactical. 

The Warsaw Treaty member states have expressed their full support for 
the creation of nuclear-free zones in various parts of Europe and also for 
the efforts of the governments of the GDR and Czechoslovakia to establish 
a zone free from chemical weapons in Central Europe. They have reiterated 
their proposals, addressed to the NATO countries and still fully relevant, to 
hold direct talks on: concluding a treaty on the mutual non-use of military 
force and the maintenance of relations of peace between the states party 
to the Warsaw Treaty and the NATO member states, a treaty that would also 
be open to all European and other interested countries; non-increasing and 
reducing military expenditures; and ridding Europe of chemical weapons. 
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The Warsaw Treaty member states have spoken in favour of an earlier 
agreement at vhe ongoing Vienna talks on the mutual reduction of armed 
forces and armaments in Central Europe, proposing to begin with a reduc- 
iion of Soviet and American troops; they have also come out for the Stock¬ 
holm Conference elaborating in the near future substantial mutually comple¬ 
mentary measures, both political and military, to build confidence and se¬ 
curity in Europe. 

The participants in the Sofia meeting have called upon the USSR and the 
USA to take, on a bilateral basis, several priority measures as a good exam¬ 
ple for other states. In their view, it would be in the interests of halting the 
nuclear arms race if the USSR and the USA assume a mutual obligation to 
refrain from stationing any nuclear weapons on the territories of states whe¬ 
re there are no such weapons, not to build up the nuclear arms arsenals, 
and not to replace such v^capons in countries where they have already 
been installed with new ones. 

The participants in the Political Consultative Committee meeting have ur¬ 
ged that the USSR and the USA also serve as an example for others in 
checking the non-nuclear arms race. They have proposed that the two 
great powers undertake not to develop or produce new types of conven¬ 
tional weapons comparable in their destructive power with weapons of mass 
annihilation; and freeze, as of January 1, 1986, the numerical strength of 
their armed forces, including those outside their national territories. In the 
view of the participants in the meeting, a mutual non-increase of the mili¬ 
tary budgets of the USSR and the USA, starting from the next fiscal year, 
would be an effective measure restricting armaments in all areas. 

The decisions taken at Sofia have provided graphic proof that the allied 
socialist states constitute a powerful dynamic factor promoting a solution to 
the cardinal issue of today—that of stopping the arms race and of disarma¬ 
ment. Advancing specific proposals designed to limit the arms race and to 
promote disarmament, the Soviet Union and other socialist states are con¬ 
vinced that it is possible to lower the level of military confrontation and lo 
achieve a reliable security and lasting peace. 


An overwhelming majority of peace-loving countries side with socialist 
^states in their efforts to terminate the arms race. Contrary to the exer¬ 
tions by official bourgeois propaganda in the USA and other Western coun¬ 
tries to find all sorts of justifications for their stepped-up militaristic prepa¬ 
rations, the demand is being strongly voiced by the powerful forces of the 
antiwar movement, broad public, mass political parties and organisations, 
realistically-minded politicians and public figures, and authoritative experts 
in military sciences and contemporary military and political strategies to 
freeze the nuclear arsenals, to halt the arms race, and not to permit the in¬ 
troduction of nuclear and other weapons into outer space. 

The sentiments of the broad public in the USA and other Western coun¬ 
tries, which demand that the nuclear arms race be discontinued and that 
preparations for "star wars" be prevented, are evidenced by the growing 
criticism of the Washington's policy of militarising outer space, the protests 
against that militaristic programme voiced by prominent American scholars, 
and the refusal by many British, West German and other West European 
scientists to participate the development of space facilities under that 
programme. 

An overwhelming majority of the UN member states participating in the 
40th General Assembly Session more firmly than ever before brought the 
weight of their authority behind the demands to promptly solve the most 
acute problem of today, i. e. how to curb the arms race on earth and to 
prevent it from spreading to outer space. Calls for limiting the arms race 
and implementing practical disarmament measures were a centerpiece of 
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the statements at the Session. Those calls have found their reflection in close 
to 70, resolutions dealing with various specific aspects of that problem, 
which have been submitted by socialist and non>aligned countries to the 
Session and adopted by it. The decisions propose such measures as pre¬ 
vention of an arms race in space, complete and general prohibition of nu¬ 
clear weapons tests, freeze on the nuclear arsenals, implementation of a 
programme of gradual nuclear disarmament, undertaking by all states not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons, prevention of the development of 
new types of weapons of mass destruction, prohibition, elimination and non¬ 
proliferation of chemical weapons, and others. 

Given a growing threat of the arms race spreading to outer space, the 
USSR's proposal on International Cooperation in the Peaceful Exploration of 
Outer Space in Conditions of its Non-Militarisation has met with broad sup¬ 
port at the UN General Assembly. In the opinion of many delegates, unlike 
the militaristic "star wars" programme the Soviet initiative outlined pros¬ 
pects of peaceful cooperation in space to the benefit and in the interests of 
all the peoples. 

Both the statements by an overwhelming majority of the delegates and 
the resolutions adopted by the UN General Assembly Session vividly ma¬ 
nifest the sentiments of the entire world community that demands prompt 
practical actions and tangible measures capable of ensuring a turn towards 
arms limitations, disarmament, and a peaceful outer space. 

According to the new edition of the CPSU Programme, the USSR 
proceeds from the assumption that, however grave the threat posed by the 
policy of the aggressive circles of imperialism to peace, world war is not 
fatally inevitable, it is possible to avert war and to save mankind from ca¬ 
tastrophe. This is the historical mission of socialism, of all the progressive 
and peace-loving forces of fhe world. The CPSU and the Soviet state have 
consistently and untiringly fought in the international arena for achieving 
that most humane and most important objective. This is borne out by major 
specific and practical actions recently undertaken by the USSR and resolu¬ 
tely supported by other socialist states and all the forces of peace through¬ 
out the world. 

This is also evidenced by the Soviet-American summit meeting held in 
Geneva on November 19-21, 1985, which paid priority attention to the pro¬ 
blem of limiting the arms race and preventing armaments from spreading in 
outer space. Although the parties failed to find there solutions to crucial 
issues related to the task of ending the arms race and strengthening peace, 
they were able, however, to record their unanimous views on some points 
of principle which directly bear upon the fulfilment of that task. 

Therefore, the Geneva summit allowed to make some progress. The So¬ 
viet Union, as was stated in the resolution of the USSR Supreme Soviet on the 
results of the Soviet-American summit, will spare no effort to put into life 
the accords reached, and expresses hope that the USA would dis¬ 
play an equally responsible approach. As before, much depends on whether 
the USA will be prepared to follow the example set by the USSR and meet 
it halfway. 

The political outcome of the Geneva summit lies, in particular, in the 
fact that it has served further to enhance the interest of the international 
public 'in removing as early as possible the dangers inherent in the conti¬ 
nuing race in nuclear and conventional armaments. It has become even 
more obvious for all that the current stage of international relations charac¬ 
terised by a greater interrelationship and interdependence of states requi¬ 
res a new way of political thinking and a new realistic policy. 



DEEPENING ECONOMIC INTENUTION 
AS TNE MATERIAL BASIS 
FOR THE CMEA COUNTRIES' 
FURTHER COHESION 
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A tlainnioiTt of the slralcffic goals of the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
lies of tlie CMI:.A countries and the tasks of strengthening the posi¬ 
tions of socialism in the international arena call for a steady deepening of 
socialist economic integration, which provides a material basis for the eco¬ 
nomic consolidation of the community countries. Deeper integration i.s 
also necessary to help resolve a task that is now facing most CMllA 
countries: the task of switching their economies to a primarily intensive 
road of development. 

Since ihe L*Gth (Congress of the CPSU, which is known to have formu¬ 
lated new tasks in extending the USSR’s external economic ties with the 
fraternal countries, socialist ecotiomic integration has reached a new 
level, primarily marked by an enrichment of the qualitative content of 
their cooperation, rather than its quantitative expansion, which shows that 
their integration has entered a new stage of development. 

The major distinctive foiitiire of the new stage is an iritensilicatiori of 
the integration proce.ss itself, expressed in closer interaction between the 
national economic complexes of the CMPA countries at every level of 
economic administration and management, starting from the very top 
tlhe whole national economy) and reaching down to the basic economic 
unit (association and enterprise). 

The integration is intensilied primarily as a result of the wider prac¬ 
tical use of the methods and instruments of concerting economic policies 
on mailers of mutual intere.st; ever more coordinated development of the 
crucial branches of the economy: and introduction of new forms of coope¬ 
ration. such as direct links between enterprises, as.sociations and scicn- 
liric-research organisations of the integrating rountrii's, establishment of 
joint firms working on the principles of economic calculus (khozraschyoi), 
and so on. 


In their integration efforts, the CMFA countries have always tended to 
•expand their cooperation. That leiidency is well illustrated, in particular, 
by the ratio betw-een the growth rates of the CAfflA tountries’ mutual trade 
and their aggregate social product, which was 2.4 to 1 in the period from 
1971 to 1983. The faster growth of foreign trade as compared wdth that of 
the aggregate social product entailed a significant increase in its share 
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in the aggregate social product, which rose from 3.7 per cent in 1971 to 
8.9 per cent in 1983. 

The mutual e.xports of the ('Mli.A countries as a whole went up from 
4.3 i)er cent of their total national income in 1970 to ll.o per cent in 
1983, and the ratio between the j^rowili rates of these two indicators was 
2.7 to 1. In 1983, imilual e.xports accounted for 10.4 per cent of the (',Ml:.\ 
countries’ gross output in engineering and the melalworUing indusliy. 
whereas in 1970 the figure was 0.1 per cent. The share of tnutually ex¬ 
ported fuel, mineral r;iw materials aiul metals in the gross output of their 
heat, electric-power, fuel and metallurgical industry went up from 7.3 per 
cent in 1970 to 20.9 i>cr cent in I!)83. The share of mnlually c.xportcd 
chemical products, fertilisers and synthetic rubber in the gross output of 
their chemical and rubber-asbestos industry went up from .3.9 per cent 
in 1970 to 5.9 per cent in 1983; and the share of mutually exported manu¬ 
factures and foodstuffs in the gross output of their consumer industries 
(grouj) B) went up from 2 per cent in 1970 to 3.9 per cent in 198.3. 

/Ximther interesting point is that the share of mutually exported fuel, 
raw materials and metals in the objects of labour consumed increased 
from 1 per cent in 1970 to 2.9 per cent in 1983. Since raw materials, basic 
and auxiliary materials, fuel and energy stand out in tin* structure of 
objects of labour, thi' mutual supplies of the.se items are very, important 
for fully meeting the needs of the C.MliA countries’ economies. 

Tile deepening internationalisation of the processes of expanded repro¬ 
duction in the community countries lakes concrete forms, whose purpose 
is, in particular, to maintain inlerstaic economic proportions in natural- 
material and value tirms. By way of concerted planning activity, the 
C^N\I:;A countries direcil\ regulate the cooperation of their national econo¬ 
mic complexes, in the course of which expanded proportions are estab¬ 
lished between the industries iiroducing instruments and objects of labour 
and those consuming means of production. A dynamic equilibrium has 
been established and is being maintained between production and produc¬ 
tive ciMisumplion, and ever more is being done to balance out production 
and personal consumption. 

Tims, in the mid-1980.s, deliveries from the USSR go to meet 70 per 
cent of the other (.'.WliA countries’ import requirements in electric power, 
80 per cent in oil and oil products, and 98 per cent in natural gas (in 
l'.*84. Soviet exports of these commodities totaled 23,800 million rubles). 
In ;.> 84 . tlic U.SSR's share in the mutual trade of the CMBA countries 
was .39.4 per cent. At the same time, supplies of machinery and equipment 
from the other CMliA countries accounted for roughly 17 per cent of the 
total capita! investments in the l.’SSR's active production assets; in 1984. 
the liS.SR imported 16,700 million rubles’worth of engineering products 
(wtiile its exports amounted to 6,300 million rubles). Let ns add that tin- 
share of mutual trade in the CMTiA countries’ overall foreign trade in 
1984 came to 59.2 per cent (as compared with .53.0 per cent in 1980). 
which is well below the share of satisfaction of their import requirements 
via mutual deliveries of the most important types of industrial output 

So. the past few years Lave seen a serious increase in the international 
possibilities for meeting the CMHA countries’ national-state requirements 
in a'number of key types of output produced both in Department I and 
Department II of social production. Hence, guaranteed expanded repro¬ 
duction in the CML.A countries calls for greater integratif)n efforts, pri¬ 
marily in the form of all-round cooperation bctw'een th-c national economic 
complexes of tire socialist .states. 

Cooperation between the national economic complexes of the CMLA 
countries, wdiose material basis is their specialisation, helijs to interna¬ 
tionalise all the main components of the reproduction process; the repro¬ 
duction of m;)tcrial values and of labour power (although to a lesser 
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oxioiit), perfection of interstate production relations of the socialist type, 
and also the ccniditions f(»r realising a sizeable part of the aggregate so¬ 
cial product turned out by the counnnnity countries, including an exchan¬ 
ge of goods produced in both departments of social production. Thus, con¬ 
sumer goods supplied to the liSSR by other CMKA countries come to 
about Hi pir cent of its national assets, and ii one takes into account 
the iinporl. of foodsiulTs, the figure will be even higher. This makes it 
possible l(j somewhat expand liie vaoiely of those goods on the USSR's 
domestic markel. 

The v?is1 importance of integration for accelerating the CMEA coun- 
tric'-' s(,till-economic development and the ever greater economic effect 
yielded hy their mutual cooperation induce the community countries and 
the (..\\!'.\’s coinpcient organs to look for new forms, ways and means 
of nil'lloiying their inlegr:ili(m and to apply these in their integration 
pracli-e. In tackling the eonunon tasks of raising the eflicieney of social 
prodmlioii, the socialist states use the potentialities and advantages of 
cooper.it ion and integration, which, being the crucial factor with regard 
to tin national economy of cacli conmnniity country, is also their com¬ 
mon instrument for raising the level of the productive forces and improv¬ 
ing the pcrformfince of their national economic complexes. 

Greater- eiii|diasis on the intensive factors, forms and methods of 
deepening .socialist economic integration helps to attain faster growth of 
the final results of production as compared w'ith the growth of outlays, 
i. e. to raise the efficiency of maierial production and the wliolc process 
of c.xpanded reprodiietion. For the national economy as a whole, the final 
result of production is the physical volume of the national ineomc struc¬ 
tured mi definite lines, which make it possible to resolve the task of 
current consumption and accumulation in the best possible way. Maximi¬ 
sation of the final economic result should be correlated with the volume 
of production resources, which is limited in each period of lime, and 
should ensure the utmost satisfaction of social and personal requirements. 


T he importance of socialist economic integration, however, lies not onl\ 
in llio growing satisfaction of the national requirements of individual 
countries through their involvement in the international socialist division 
of labour. The most essential thing is that in the rapidly changing inter¬ 
nal and external conditions of reproduction the economic integration of 
Ihe cmunmnity stales increasingly promotes the active formation of pre¬ 
requisites for intensifying their economic development and raising the 
efficiency of social production. 

In the present period, the CMEA countries arc in.elTccl going over to 
a (pialitalively new stage of integration, oriented towards the solution of 
loiig-krm (rather than current) problems of socio-economic development, 
objectively conditioned by the frontal technological revolution in the pro¬ 
ductive forces. The decnciiing integration of the community countries also 
refleds Ihe need to realise the objective tendency towards a further inter¬ 
nationalisation of llieir economic life. 

The intensifying integration of the CMEA countries is a major factor 
in a<'celerating their transition to a mostly intensive road of economic 
ilcu'lopmcnt and raising the efficiency of social production. The inten¬ 
sification of social production is in principle measured by the result 
yielded per given volume of resources, and occurs whenever that result 
grows faster than Ihe volume of expended resources. T+ie structure of 
tluse resources can change owing to their interchangeability, whose po¬ 
tentialities arc particularly expanded in the cour.sg of integration. In other 
words, a reduction in the expenditure of some resources (such as financi¬ 
al resources allocated by the society to obtain the required volume of out- 
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put with a view to its structure and quality) should exceed tlie possible in¬ 
crease in the consumption of other resources (say, fixed production 
assets). Intensification and a rise in the efficiency of social production 
also presuppose belter use of resources, that is, higher returns on these 
resources. At the same lime, intensification calls for an increase in the 
work load per working person and a qualitative renewal of the technical 
and production base of rc[)roduclion. 

The common strategic line of the CMIZ.A countries, projected by their 
Economic Summit Conference in Moscow in the sninmer of 1984. is to 
accelerate the transfer of their economies to a mostly intensive road of 
development. One of the major directions in realising that line is the 
utinost economy of all types of resources. That problem was discussed, in 
particular, at the 40lh ’Se.-;sion of the C^\KA (Warsaw, 1985), where it 
was noted that there were still considerable reserves in the matter of re¬ 
ducing the material and power intensity of production. In order lo mo¬ 
bilise these reserves, the Session adopted a programme of cooperation 
between the CA\EA countries in the economy and rational use of material 
resources up lo the year 2000, which includes 117 concrete measures, 
notably, measures under the general agreement on multilateral coopera¬ 
tion in the use of natural gas .as motor fuel for transport facilities, 
measures to save and recycle secondary resources, and also to raise the 
technical level of material and energy-intensive lines of production. 

The work lo coordinate the national economic plans of the CA\EA 
countries for 1985-1990, w’hich went far beyond a mere projection of 
ways to continue and extend the established patterns of mutual supplies 
of goods and services, was also meant lo intensify economic integration 
and enhance its inlluenct on raising the efficiency of social production in 
the fraternal countries. 

In implementation of the decisions adopted by the ('.MEA’s Economic 
Sunmiit» Conference, the plans were coordinated with due account for the 
agreed priority lines of cooperation and the need for closer linkage 
between scientific-technical and production cooperation. Steps were taken 
lo coordinate the economic policies of the countries concerned in many 
areas of socio-economic development, including capital investments in 
agreed fields and projects. An essential element of these coordination 
efforts was to map out measures aimed at a further increase in 1986-1990 
of the output and mutual deliveries of certain types of machinery and 
equipment whose purchase in the markets of the developed capitalist 
countries is being artificially restricted by the USA and some other 
Western states. 

In order to resolve the complex tasks of increasing the contribution 
made by socialist economic integration lo raising the efficiency of social 
production in the CMEA countries, close and steady, but at the same time, 
sufficiently elastic links should be established: 

— between the development of the scientific and technical potential 
and the need to raise the level of the material and technical basis of the 
national-state economic systems, to apply .STR achievements on '. wide 
scale and make efficient use of these in the national economy, wdlh parti¬ 
cular emphasis on innovations which have a revolutionising (rather than 
evoluMonising) impact on social promiction; 

— betw'een the branches of the extractive and the manufacturing in¬ 
dustries; 

— between the industries producing and consuming the latest and 
most progressive instruments of labour, which help to save re.source.s 
and are ecologically harmless; 

— between the branches of the agro-indu.sirial complex, so as marked¬ 
ly to increase the volume and improve the structure of the .socialist coun¬ 
tries’ food stocks; 
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— iK'lwt'OM the industries of group B in order to provide these with 
liigh-qualily raw materials, progressive equipment, etc., which will make 
it jjossible t<j increase, export resources and widen the range of consumer 
goods avaiialjle on llie domestic market of each CMKA country. 

The sciuniiic and technical potential and the production apparatus, 
which are i.oin;ionents of the national economic complex, virtually form 
the profile (tepO of specialisation and provide a material basis for co¬ 
operation l.viween ihe.se complexes of the CMEA countries. The intensify¬ 
ing intluenci- of integration on these components of the complex strength¬ 
ens their interaction and crossinllucnce, so paving the way for their 
coalescence, for a rise in the efficiency of research and development, and 
thus also for a higner technical level and better consumer properties of 
the iiislrnments of labour. Integration gives b(jth components an addition¬ 
al impulse towards concerted development and o(Tet.s a possibility for 
the external realisation of the advantages of such development, and that 
is ultimately bound to raise the efficiency of social production. 

One of (lie major prerequisites for intensifying the CME.\ countrie>’ in¬ 
tegration lies in the growth and qualitative perfection of their export po¬ 
tential. And tint, in turn, depends on the productivity and quality of 
labour in the corresponding industries and also on the degree of sophisti¬ 
cation of the means of production used in these industries. That is why in 
(jider to increase the role of socialist economic integration in raising the 
efficiency of social production, the (^ML'A countries devote much atten¬ 
tion to swiiching export lines of production to the latest machinery and 
technology, including flexible technology with the use of automatic sys¬ 
tems, and also to cooperation in the development and mannfaclnre of 
precisely such means of production. 

Much could also be done to increase the export potential of the com¬ 
munity countries by using the selective approach in programming export- 
import flows, with empha.sis on priority lines in scientific and technical 
rc.searcli and in production, to be agreed with foreign consumers (or 
suppliers). 

Alore intensive integration also helps to build up export slocks by 
making it possible to develop manufacturing industries with sufficiently 
full account for the wishes of foreign consumers, their demands as regard.s 
the quality of goods. It helps to boost the output of short-supply product^ 
in engineering, in the chemical, light and other industries, to organise 
additional production of spare parts, components and asscmhly units, 
and systematically to renew the product mix (range of goods). As a re- 
snii, foreign-exchange earnings go up. 

Socialist economic integration as an intensifying process has lieen 
doing a great deal to even out the development levels of all the (’MfZ,\ 
countries. This indicates that their integration activities are ever more 
diverse, embracing virtually every field and area of human activity and 
turning into a factor which determines the basic indicators of the inter¬ 
nationalisation of the socialist way of life. The high .socio-economic 
cflcclivcness of the influence of integration on the national economy of the 
community countries is expressed in the growing reproducibility of ra¬ 
tional proportions, the steady and dynamic balance and the guaranteed 
optimality of economic growth. 

More intensive intc,;ration not only helps to strengthen and deepen 
the mutual ties of the CMEA countries, but also 1o invigorate their in¬ 
volvement in the world division of labour,' The community countries arc 


' I’min t97! to 1983, Ihi- CMti.\ countries’ foreign trade with other countries mnl- 
liplierl 5.5.-fold. In tliat period, the correlation between that part of their foreign trade 
and the aggregate social product increased by 3.9 points, and the CMEA countries’ share 
in the global foreign trade turnover increased by 0.65 points. 
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ever more active on the world market, coming out with products of kc\' 
importance and taking steps to increase their involvement in world trade 
in order to raise that indicator to a level which would correspond (o 
their total scientific, technical and industrial potential. Ever fuller in¬ 
clusion in the world division of labour will help to increase economic 
efficiency in each of the CMEA countries. 


I n order to accelerate the intensification of the CMEA countries’ in¬ 
tegration activities, and also to determine the most essential ways in 
which it helps to raise the efficiency of social production, it is necessary 
to keep a systematic statistical record of the developing specialisation of 
the national economic complexes, using appropriate indicators for that 
purpose. 

The level of specialisation can be judged from the share of exports in 
the aggregate social jiroduct or the national income produced, and also 
from the share of exports in the volume of production or the shaie of 
imports in the volume of consumption. An analysis of the dynamics of 
these indicators shows a steadily growing specialisation of the CMEA 
countries’ national economic complexes, and thus also their deepening 
involvement in socialist economic integration. Thus, from 1971 to 1983, 
the share of mutual exports in the aggregate social product of Bulgaria 
multiplied 2.3-fold, and came to 16 per cent in 1983; the corresponding 
figures were 3.3 and 15.7 for Hungary, 2.1 and 9.6 for the GDK, 2.3 and 
31.0 for Mongolia, 1.4 and 3.7 for Poland, 1.6 and 3.4 for Romania, 2.4 
and 2.4 for the USSR, 2.5 and 12.5 for Czechoslovakia, and 2.4 and 4.3 
for the CMEA countries as a whole. 

The type of specialisation is a qualitative indicator showing the in¬ 
volvement of the CMEA countries in the international socialist division 
of labour. It is determined with the help of an export or import coefficient, 
usually calculated for dilTerent commodity groups or individual com¬ 
modities. That coefficient is the ratio of exports to imports for a given 
group of commodities.2 From 1971 to 1983, the export specialisation 
coefficient for the CMEA countries as a whole rose most significantly in 
the commodity group that includes fuel, mineral raw materials and me¬ 
tals; from 1.24 to 1.46 (the coefficient was highest in the U.S.SR, where it 
rose from 3.2 to 4.79, and lowest in Bulgaria, where it declined from 
0.30 to 0.24). For chemical products, fertilisers, synthetic rubber, building 
materials and other goods, that coefficient went up from 1.25 to 1.40 (in 
the USSR, it declined from 2.30 to 2.10, and in Hungary it rose from 
0.3 to 0.53); for consumer manufactures, it went down from l«04 to 1.01. 
Over that period, the import spccialisatiori coefficient for machinery, 
equipment and transport facilities did not change and amounted to 1.10; 
and for raw materials and their derivatives (non-food), raw materials 
b)r the production of foodstuffs, and foodistuffs, it rose from 1.15 to 1.43 
(from 1.18 to 3.80 in the USSR, and from 0.25 to 0.34 in Mongolia). 

The intensifying integration of the CMEA countries also manifests 
itself in its growing influence on the national economic complex of each 
of these countries, which is confirmed by the growth of the following in¬ 
dicators: 

— the ratio of mutual exports to the national income produced. From 
1971 to 1983, it went up by 19.2 points in Bulgaria, 30.9 in Hungary, 14.5 
in the GDR, 12.1 in Poland, 3.0 in Romania, 4.1 in the USSR, 18.4 in 
Czechoslovakia, and 6.6 in the CMEA countries as a whole; 

^ If the coefficient is over 1, its quantitative magnitude characterises an export- 
oriented type of ^ecialisation; and if it is under 1, it shows an import-oriented typi- 
of specialisation. The import coefficient is the ratio of imports to exports. 
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— the ratio of mutual imports to the national income consumed. In 
1983, ihat ratio was 27.0 points np on 1970 in Bulgaria, 33.3 in Hungary, 
17.3 in the GIJR, 12.7 in Poland, 1 in Romania, 3.7 in the USSR, 17.7 in 
Czuviioslovakia. and 0.3 in the CMF.A countries as a whole; 

- the volume of mutual trade among the socialist community coun¬ 
tries |)cr hcihi of the population. From 1971 to 1983, it increased by 419 
per cent in Bulgaria, 405 in Hungary, 284 in the GDR, 456 in Cuba, 304 in 
Mongolia, 255 in Poland. 260 in Romania, 369 in the USSR, 257 in 
C/echoslovakia, and 333 in the CMHA countries as a whole; 

— the volume of mutual e.vports per person employed in the sphere of 
material production. In 1983, that indicator was 5.0 times up on 1970 in 
Bulgaria, 5.9 in Hungary, 3.7 in the GDR, 1.1 in Cuba (as compared 
witli 1980), 4.3 in Mongolia, 3.7 in Poland, 4.0 in Romania. 4.8 in the 
USSR, 3.9 in O.eclioslovakia, and 4.3 in the CA4l:A countries as a whole; 

-- the volume of mutual exports per ruble of productive investments. 
I-rom 1971 to 1983, that indicator rose by 160 per cent in Bulgaria, 397 
in Hungary, 181 in the GDR, 35 in Mongolia. 264 in Poland, 73 in Roma¬ 
nia (from 1971 to 1982), 182 in the USSR, 141 in Czechoslovakia, and 157 
per cent in the v^lAU'iA countries as a whole; 

— the volume of mutual exports per ruble of fixed production assKits. 
In 1983, that indicator was 1.7 times up on 1970 in Bulgaria, 2.8 in Hun¬ 
gary, 2.0 in the GDR, 1.4 in Mongolia, 2.0 in Poland, remained at 1970 
level in Romania, 2.0 in the USSR, 1.8 In Czechoslovakia, and 2.0 in the 
CAll’A countries as a whole. 

All thc.-<e figures prove a gradual intensification of the integration pro¬ 
cess and its growing influence on the functioning of the national econo- 
tnic comple.xes in virtually all the CMEA countries. In other words, more 
inlcn^iive inle!{ralion is conducive to the efficient utilisation of the 

potential created by the socialist community countries, to ihe rational use 
of all types of resources in order to resolve their socio-economic tasks and 
ensure their rapid progress along strategic lines. That process has a 
direct influence both on the attainment of a dynamic balance between pro¬ 
duction and consumption and on the level of the satisfaction of social re¬ 
quirements. 

The actual influence of the CAIHA countries’ integration activities on 
their economy is wider and more diverse, since the statistical data listed 
above lake no account of the advantages of scientific and technical coope¬ 
ration, the effect of production concentration as a result of involvement 
in integration-measures, the results of the mutual extension of services 
and preferences, and so on. 


T lie main element in the economic strategy of the CMEA countries at 
Ihe present stage and in the foreseeable future is an all-out accelera¬ 
tion of scientific and technical progress and prompt application of the 
latest .scientific and technical achievements to production. Using the ad¬ 
vantages of integration, the soci:ili.st community countries will resolve 
that task primarily through interstate coordination of the basic parame¬ 
ters of each country’s scientific and technical policy. That will enable 
them to elaborate a common system of priorities in this field and pro¬ 
ject guidelines for p 'rfecting the socialist economic mechanism in the 
CA\E.‘\ countries. 

It is important to strengthen the weaker links in the science-produc¬ 
tion complex by putting the large-scale research potential on a corres¬ 
ponding industrial basis in order to tic in research and development with 
the work being done lo engineer R&D and bring it up to the level of 
fuil-scale production in the conditions of international specialisation and 
cooperation. 
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It is necessary to ensure an economically substantiated allocation of 
funds, materia! resources and capacities so as best to combine research 
and development, on the one hand, with the introduction of new techno¬ 
logy and its rapid spread across the national economy, on the other. 
With that aim in view, changes should be made in the structure of appro¬ 
priations (outlays) for innovation. 

Finally, it is necessary to attain higher practical returns on scienlific 
and technical cooperation by going ovei from its simple forms to higher 
ones, oriented towards the utmost implementation of the Comprehensive 
Programme of Scientific and Technical Progress in the CMHA countries 
for the next 15 to 20 years, adopted at the 41st extraordinary meeting of 
the session of the CMUA (Moscow, December 1985). As that Programme 
is being elaborated into a system of concrete agreements (treaties), the 
community countries should provide for a periodic specification and sup¬ 
plementation of its measures, and also for enhancing the intlucnre of 
their integration activities on the economic-organisational aspects of tlio.se 
components of the C.MFA countries’ scientific and technical potentials 
whose purpose is io apply STR achievements to production. 

Since the Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Tcelinical Pro- 
gresf provides, a basis for a concerted or, in some liekls, integral scien¬ 
tific and technical policy, the crucial importance of the cITorts to interna¬ 
tionalise STR achievements for raising the efficiency of the division of 
labour and science-production cooperation tends to become even more pro¬ 
nounced. That malscs it possible to accelerate the development of those 
branches of the national economy which convey the revolutionising im¬ 
pact of scientific and technical progress. It is time to go over from coor¬ 
dination of research (simple cooperation) to joint research; from a per¬ 
fection of machinery and technology to the development of an essentially 
new system of machines, and to an increase in the share of high-technolo¬ 
gy products in mutual trade. 

The realisation of the Comprehensive Programme for Scientific and 
Technical Progress and the implementation of other large-scale plans 
aimed to improve and expand economic interaction among the fraternal 
socialist countries by consistently following the decisions of the CMEA 
countries’ Hconomic Summit Conference will allow, in accordance with the 
Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 
1986-1990 and for the Period Ending m 2000, to ensure fuller utilisation 
of the possibilities afforded by socialist economic integration in accom¬ 
plishing key national economic tasks and in consolidating the unity and 
cohesion of the countries of the socialist community and of its positions 
in the world. 


T he Communist and Workers’ Parties of the. socialist countries lay par¬ 
ticular stress on consolidating integration between the CMEA C(Juntries. 
For instance, as it is emphasised in the new edition of the CPSU Pro¬ 
gramme, the CPSU considers especially important consistent pooling of 
efforts by the fraternal countries in the key areas of intensification of 
productibn and acceleration of scientific and technical progress so as to 
accomplish jointly a task of historical importance, namely that of emerg¬ 
ing into the forefront of science and technology, for further improvement 
in the welfare of their peoples and strengtjjcning their security. 
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S ocialist Mongolia is celebrating milestones in llie annals of the frater¬ 
nal relations with the great Soviet I Inion-- the 40th anniversary of the 
Ti eat\ of I Viendship and Mutual Assistance between the A\PR anda the 
I'SSI? of 10-40 and the 20lh anniversary of its successor -the Treaty of 

W w 

I’riendship, (iooperation and Mutual Assistance Between the MPR and 
the L'SSR of l%t). 

Atongolian-Soviet relations dale far l>ack lo the first, tnrhnlenl years 
of the people's re\olutioii in Mongolia and of the fledgling Soviet power 
in the homeland of the Great Octobei Socialist Revohilinn. The union and 
fraternity between the first people's system in the F'.ast and the first so¬ 
cialist state in the world was destined to become the prototxpe of the new 
kind of interstate relations based on the principles of .Marxism-Leninism 
and socialist internationalism. 

\ solid foundation of a class-based union, fraternal frietulship and 
mntnal assistance between People's Mongolia and Soviet Russia was laid 
by Lenin, the leader of the world proletariat, and D. Sukhe Bator, the 
founder of tlu* Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party and the leader 
of the people’s revolution. The Agreement on the IZstablishmcmt of Amic¬ 
able Relations Between Mongolia and the Russian Federation of Novem¬ 
ber b, 1!»21, elaborated with their per.sonal participation, embodied the 
spirit of the profoundly natural and ineluctable process initiated by the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, The union and cooperation between 
the two countries were conditioned by the interests of tlie common revo¬ 
lutionary struggle against international imperialism and were dictated by 
the olijeclive law of the merging of the socialist revolution of the work¬ 
ing class and the national litx'ration struggle of enslaved countries and 
peoples. It was in the struggle against the feudal system and foreign oc¬ 
cupation that the Mongolian arats acquired for the first lime in their In¬ 
story mighty political, ideological and material support on the part of 
Soviet Russia. 

It was as a result ot the class-based alliance with the triumphant Rus¬ 
sian proletariat and through its internationalist assistaticc in the strug¬ 
gle against the common enemy that the anti-imperialist, antifeudal revo¬ 
lution of July II, 19ki emerged victorious in Mongolia. The above-men¬ 
tioned Agreement on the Establishment of Amicable Relations between the 
two countries was signed four months later. It was permeated w'ith the 
spirit of the lime of the legendary battle of the working masses of Soviet 
Russia againsi the united intervention of the imperialist powers and in¬ 
ternal counter-revolution, of joint struggle againsi the common enemy on 
the territory of .Mongolia. Underlying it were specific pr(»visions on poli¬ 
tical, diplomalic and military cooperation between both sides to defend the 
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world’s first socialist slate and the gains of the people’s revolution in Mon¬ 
golia. 

This cooperation was above all of decisive importance for deepening 
the people’s revolution and consolidating the international and domestic 
situation of the country and effecting its advaiue along the road of non¬ 
capitalist development. 

In the 1920s and 1930s a large number of treaties and agreements in 
foremost spheres of economic and cultural development in Mongolia were 
concluded between both countries. The l!SSR s assistance and coopera¬ 
tion on their basis played a tremendous role in enabling Mongolia to over¬ 
come its economic dependence on foreign capital, create and develop new 
branches of the economy, and carry out sweeping social transformations 
in the country. 

Caught in capitalist encircleinenl, the USSR and the MPR could not 
but take into consideration the dangerous consequences of the drastic 
worscjiing of the international situation beginning in the early 1930s, and 
the stepped up military preparations by Na/.i Germany and militarist 
Japan. In these unfavourable conditions the Central Committees of the 
two countries’ Parties and the .Mongolian and Soviet governments look 
vxifry necessary measure to repel a possible aggre.ssion on the part of the 
imperialist forces, and increasingly consolidated the bonds of fraternal 
friendship and all-round cooperation between the peoples of the two 
countries. Ow'ing to the wor.sencd international situation the continued 
strengthening of our military and political cooperation as well became 
particularly important. 

As is known, in the 1930s the Soviet government e.xpcnded great 
efforts to prevent a world war, to create a system of collective security 
in Europe and Asia. However, at that time the forces of reaction and war, 
like today, rejected, ignored or tried to discredit the Soviet proposals, and 
stepped up the preparations for a war in order to lecarve the world, hy¬ 
pocritically trotting out the “communist menace" myth for the purpose. 

The real military danger in the Far East particularly intensified in 
the early 1930s, when the Japanese militarists, with the connivance of the 
other imperialist pow'crs, occupied Manchuria (Northeast China). Right 
after this the Japanese military openly began preparing for an incursion 
into Mongolia so as to turn its territory into a bridgehead for an attack 
on the Soviet Union. 

\Vith a direct threat to the freedom and independence of Mongolia loo¬ 
ming overhead, the MPR and the USSR concluded on November 27, 1934 
a gentlemen’s (verbal) agreement envisaging measures to forestall the 
danger of military aggression and to furnish mutual aid in the event one 
of the sides was attacked by a third country. This was a serious warning 
to the Japanese militarists, who w'erc intent on e.xtending their aggression 
in Central Asia. However, the militarist circles of Japan, rejecting the in¬ 
sistent peace efforts of the MPR to settle the border conflicts provoked by 
Japan, continued to concentrate their troops near its eastern border, and 
stepped up armed provocations against Mongolia. Taking this circum¬ 
stance into consideration, the Mongolian government in January 1936 
turned.to the Soviet government for assistance in ensuring the country's 
defence. 

True to its allied and internationalist duly, the Soviet government 
stated in February 1936 that in the event of a Japanese invasion of the 
MPR, the Soviet Union would help Mongolia defend its independence just 
as it had helped it back in 1921. 

Following a proposal by the Mongolian government, a Protocol on 
Mutual Assistance between the Mongolian People's Republic and the Uni¬ 
on of Soviet Socialist Republics for a Period of Ton Years was signed in 
Ulan Bator on March 12, 1936. This Protocol envisaged that in the event 
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of a tliioat of invasion of the territory of the USSR or the MPR by a third 
stale lu)lh sides would jointly take every measure to ensure the security 
of their tcrrittiry, and in the event of an armed attack on one of the con- 
tractinfT parties, tliey would “furnLsh each other all manner of assistance, 
includiiif' military”. At the request of the government of Mongolia and in 
accordance with the Protocol, Soviet military units were temporarily mo¬ 
ved into the territory of the Mongolian People’s J^epublic, and aro.se to the 
defence of its borders shoulder to shoulder with the Mongolian fight¬ 
ing men. 

The veracity and timeliness of the measures taken by the Mongolian 
and Soviet governments were corroborated by the events that followed. On 
May 11, 1939 the Japanese militarists launched wide-scale hostilities aga¬ 
inst the MPR in the area of Halhyn-gol. 

In a fierce battle, which lasted some four inonihs, tlie Soviet-Mongolian 
troops dealt a crusiiing blow to crack units ol the Japanese army. The 
first major armed clash between the old and the new worlds after the in¬ 
tervention of the imperialist powers against Soviet Russia ended in a 
complete victory for the new' world. This victorx was of great importance 
morally and politically, as it proved anew', at the height of the preparations 
for the imperialist w'ar, the invincibility of the forces of socialism. Iilci- 
dentally, ihe Japanese generals then admitted the low morale of the Ja¬ 
panese soldiers as one of the main reasons for the defeat. Hut wdial mo¬ 
rale could be had by people, wdio had become an instrument of the policy 
of aggression. Thi.s lesson, which was soundly confirnu'd by the results 
of the Groat Patriotic War of the Soviet people, should be learned by all 
aggressors for all times. However, the practical significance of the rout 
of the Japanese inter\entioni.sts was that the lesson they received at the 
Ilalhyn-gol served as a restraining factor for the Japanese militarists 
during the Second World War, when they elaborated plans for an aggres¬ 
sion against the Soviet Union. The victory at the Halhyn-gol was a major 
blow at both Japanese militarism and the forces of imperialist reaction. 

The victory of the Soviet and Mongolian troops was a brilliant chap¬ 
ter in the annals of the close Mongolian-Soviet friendship and again 
demonstrated the invincible strength of the class alliance of the two so¬ 
cialist countries and the indomitable fidelity of the Soviet Union to the 
ideas and principles of proletarian internationalism. It tremendously con¬ 
solidated the state independence of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

The internationalist es.sence of our relations stood a fresh test during 
the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet people. Treacherously attacking the 
Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, Nazi Germany set itself the goal of elimi¬ 
nating the Soviet social system, destroying socialism, and halting and 
turning back revolutionary renewal in the world which had been begun 
by the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

At the outset of the war the MPR, true to the ideals of socialism, deci¬ 
sively arose to the defence of its tried-and-tested friend and ally—the 
USSR. On June 22, 1941, the Presidium of the MPRP Central Committee, 
the Presidium of the LUtle Hural, and the MPR Council of Ministers 
adopted a declaration in which they confirmed the MPR’s fidelity to the 
Protocol on .Mutual Assistance and issued an appeal to the Mongolian 
people to give all the;- energies for the defence of the homeland of the 
October Revolution and extend moral, political and material support to 
the Soviet people. The people of Mongolia selflessly worked under the 
slogan "All for the front, all for victory!” With money donated by the 
Mongolian working people the Revolutionary Mongolia Tank Column and 
the Mongolian Arat Air Squadron were formed and handed over to the 
Red Army, and the MPR covered the expenses for the maintenance of the 
personnel until the end of the Great Patriotic War. Some 400,000 horses 
w'ere sold and some 30,000 horses donated for the needs of the Red Army. 
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The aid the Mongolian working people furnished the Soviet Unio*' 
during the w^ar years was modest in terms of quantity, but it vividly mani¬ 
fested their fraternal friendship and their awareness of their international¬ 
ist duty as regards the heroic Soviet people, and the world’s first socialist 
state, 

Particular mention should be made of the fact that during the war years 
the Soviet Union, despite the maximum mobilisation of resources for the 
needs of the front, continued to extend selfless assistance to Mongolia 
in the political, economic and cultural spheres and in strengthening its 
defence capability. As in the past, fraternal support was rendered on the 
diplomatic front. The Soviet Union bent every effort to consolidate the 
sovereignty and independence of the MPR by extending recognition of 
the latter internationally. The most graphic illustration of this is the fact 
that at the Crimea Conference of the leaders of the three Allied Powers in 
1945 the Soviet Union advanced as one of the main terms of the USSR’s 
entry into the war against Japan recognition of the status quo, i. e. the 
independence of the Mongolian People’s Republic. This term was accepted 
and formalised in an agreement, signed by the three Allied Powers—the 
USSR, the USA and Great Britain—on February 11, 1945. 

The joint military operations by the armed forces of the USSR and the 
-MPR to eliminate the last hotbed of war in the I'ar East demonstrated 
an(\v the peaceable and internationalist essence of the policy of the two 
countries. » 

Guided by a desire to “attain universal peace as soon as possible and 
also to do its part for the cause of the United Nations”, the MPR follo¬ 
wed the USSR and entered in August 1945 the war of liberation against 
Japan, which had for many years been a constant threat to the freedom 
and independence of Mongolia. 

The relations of alliance, friendship and cooperation between the Mon¬ 
golian and Soviet peoples thus withstood with honour many tests in con¬ 
ditions of hostile encirclement, and were consolidated by blood jointly spilt 
on battlefields and by selfless labour to build a new society. 

Union and friendship with the USSR made for a steady strengthening 
of (he MPR’s sovereignty and a grow'th of its authority and prestige in the 
world arena. With the historic victory over the forces of fascism and mili¬ 
tarism and the formation of the world socialist system favourable condi¬ 
tions were created for the peaceful development of our countries and 
broad \istas were opened for the continued deepening of political, econo¬ 
mic and cultural cooperation between them. 

The juridical underpinnings of postwar Mongolian-Soviet relations we¬ 
re laid by the Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance Between the 
.MPR and the USSR, concluded in Moscow \)n February 27, 1946. This 
Treaty and the Agreement on Economic and Cultural Cooperation, signed 
on the same day, elevated Mongolian-Soviet relations to a new level. They 
underlay the cooperation of the two countries in accomplishing the strate¬ 
gic tasks of the socialist stage of development in the .MPR, and in effect¬ 
ing further sw'eeping socio-economic transformations in the country and 
ensuring the ultimate triumph of the MPRP’s general line for the coun¬ 
try’s transition from feudalism to socialism, bypassing the stage of capi¬ 
talism. ■ 

Drawing on the selfless assi.stance of and all-round cooperation with 
the Soviet Union, the Mongolian people have, by their hard work under 
the wise stewardship of the MPRP, successfully accomplished the tasks of 
. extending the state sector, cooperating agriculture, carrying out a cultural 
revolution, and establishing socialist production relations in the economy 
and turning the MPR into an agro-industrial society. 

By 1966, when the successor of the Treaty of 1946~thc Treaty of Fri¬ 
endship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance Between the MPR and the 
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USSR- was signed, Mongolia entered a new phase of its development-- 
the period of the eonelusion of the construction of socialism’s material and 
technical base. Signed on January 15, 1966 in Ulan Bator, this Treaty in¬ 
herited and developed still further the aims, principic.s and fine traditions 
of the relations between the two countries. It reflected the qualitative chan¬ 
ges that had taken place in Mongolian domestic and foreign affairs. The 
socio-ecotumne shifts essentially boiled down to the implementation of the 
teaching of tile great I.enin about the possibility for the transition of for¬ 
merly backward countries to socialism, bypassing capitalism. The MPR 
became a .socialist stale of workers, the cooperated arats and the working 
iiitelligi'iitsia. 

Major shifts have also taken place in the .MPR’s international stand¬ 
ing. Its entry into the Council for Mutual Lconomic Assistance in 1962 
became a new chapter in the relations between the MPR and the socialist 
conmiimity countries. Prospects opened up before the country for c.xtend- 
ing multifarious economic cooperation within the framework of the inter¬ 
national socialist division of labour. 

Mongolia’s relations with the young independent slates based on com¬ 
munity of aims of the struggle again.st imperialism, colonialism and neo¬ 
colonialism began to develop rapidly. Relations with Asian countries were 
enhanced. 

Mongolia’s entry into the UN in 1961 was a major victory for the 
MPR’s foreign policy of peace. It^ many years of struggle for its legiti¬ 
mate right were crowmed with success with the support of the socialist 
countries, the Soviet Union first and foremost. The policy of discrimina¬ 
tion towards the MPR pursued by the Weslein countries for many years 
failed. As a result of all these shifts Mongolia took its place in the in- 
ternatioria! arena, which provided it with an additional opportunity to 
pursue still more vigorously its peaceable and internationalist foreign 
policy. 

The new Treaty of I'riendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance 
inaugurated a historic stage in the broadening and deepening of relations 
between the MPR and the USSR. The two countries confirmed their resol¬ 
ve. to continue consolidating their unshakeable traditional friendship and 
developing all-round cooperation and fraternal mutual assistance based 
on the principles of socialist intei nationalism. 

The MPR and the Soviet Union agreed that they would go on develop¬ 
ing and deepening economic and scientific and technological contacts both 
on a bilateral level and within the framework of multilateral cooperation 
among the socialist countrie.s, including along CMIZA lines, and broaden¬ 
ing cultural, scientific and other lies. 

The implementation of the provisions contained in this document is 
increasingly bringing out the creative powder of the USSR's selfless as¬ 
sistance and of the all-round cooperation between the MPR and the So¬ 
viet Union for the benefit of the Mongolian people, and the forms of the 
drawing together of the two countries in creating a communist civilisa¬ 
tion are appearing in ever bolder relief. Over the past 20 years our coo¬ 
peration has reached qualitatively new summits and stands out for its 
widescale, dynamic and all-embracing nature. Over these years upwards of 
600 industrial and economic facilities have been constructed or renovated 
in Mongolia with Soviet financial and technical aid. The highest form of 
cooperation—the building of joint enterprises and facilities—has begun. 
One outstanding example is the Erdenet copper-molybdenum ore dressing 
combine, one of the largest in the world. Such new industrial centres and 
cities as Erdenet, Baganur and Khutul, as well as many large agricultu¬ 
ral comple.xes, are eternal monuments of the great Soviet people’s assi¬ 
stance to and cooperation with Mongolia. 
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There exists an entire system of agieemenls on economic, scientific and 
technological, social and cultural cooperation between the MPR and the 
USSR. Their implementation is playing a major role in the accomplish¬ 
ment of the socio-economic strategy of the Party and government. Par¬ 
ticular mention in this connection should be made of the significance of 
the Long-Term Programme for the Development of Economic and Scienti¬ 
fic and Technological Cooperation Between the MPR and the U.SSR for 
the Period Ending in the Year 2000, which was signed in August 1985. 
The signing of this Programme as a result of a meeting between Jambyn 
Batmorih, General Secretarx of the .MPRP Central Committee, Chairman 
of the Presidium of the People’s Gieat Unral of the MPR, and Mikhail 
Gorbachev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, imparted 
a [roll impetus to l!ie interaction between the two governments to further 
upgrade cooperation between the two countries in accordance with the let- 
lei and spirit of the histone Treaty. 

The peaceable and internationalist essence of the international activity 
of the two countries is e.\tensivel> rellected in the 19li6 Treaty. .A number 
of its articles provide for the coordinated implementation by the MPR 
and the USSR of a socialist foreign policy course. These provisions are 
based on the experience of the actions of both sides in the international 
arena. The Soviet Union has extended decisive political and moral assi¬ 
stance to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam in the wars against the American interventionists 
and their accomplices, who tried to destroy by force of arms the revolu¬ 
tionary gains of the peoples ol these countries. The .V\PR furnished these 
countries consistent political backing and whatever assistance it could. 
The USSR and the MPR likewise acted when mlernalional and internal 
reaction encroached upon the socialist gains of the Hungarian, Czechoslo¬ 
vak and Polish peoples. 

The Treaty formalises the provision that the MPR and the USSR will 
extend mutual assistame in ensuring each other’s security and defence 
capability in accordance with the tasks of steadily buttressing the defence 
niigiit of the socialist community. It is also envisaged that when necessary 
the sides will undertake all ie(|nisilc measures, military included, to ensu¬ 
re the security, independence and territorial inlegrity of both countries. 
This provision is of great importance for the MPR first and foremost, hav¬ 
ing become a permanent element in ensuring its peaceful development on 
ihe road of building socialism. 

Under Article 6 of the Treaty, both countries lake an active part “in 
the spirit of sincere cooperation in all international undertakings” aimed 
at “the preservation and sirengthening of international peace and securi¬ 
ty, the attainment of general and complete disarmament, and the final 
elimination of colonialism in all its forms and inanifestations”. Toward 
these ends consultations are envisaged on all international problems per¬ 
taining to peace and international cooperation. 

Particular mention should bo made of the provision on the side.’ re- 
sol'e to continue efforts to p’^eserve and strengllieii world peace and se- 
cuiity, to consistently pursue a policy of maintaining and consolidating 
amicable relations and cooperation among the stales of .Asia, and to joint¬ 
ly advocate the prevention and eliminaiion of llie threat of imperialist 
aggression in this region. 

The Soviet Union and Mongolia have alway.^ acted precisely in this 
spirit from the very outset. The two countries iuive come out in defence 
of the independence and territorial integrity of China, when it was sub¬ 
jected to Japanese militarist aggression beginning in ihe eariy 19.'.i0s; by 
routing the Kwantung .Army they greatly coniribnted to the liberation 
and revolutionary struggle oi" the Chinese people. The Mongolian and So- 
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vict peoples decisively sided with the peoples of Southeast Asia in their 
strugi^le against Japanese occupation. 

it should bo noted that the measures jointly taken to strengthen the se- 
cuiity of the two countries have always served the interests of preserving 
peace and forestalling the throat of aggression in Asia. Such was the 
case before and during the Second World War, when Japanese militarism 
in alliance with the forces of fascism was preparing for war against the 
Soviet Union and Mongolia. The joint steps presently being taken to boost 
the defence capability and security of the MPR are a response to the 
actions of forces which miss no chance to call into question the sovereign 
existence of the MPR. They are also conditioned by the worsened situa¬ 
tion in the Far East and the Pacific as a consequence of the stepped-up 
military preparations of the USA, Japan and their accomplices. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic, like the Soviet Union, consistently 
supports the constructive proposals and initiatives aimed at strengthen¬ 
ing peace and security in Asia. Such actions encompass virtually the enti¬ 
re Asian and Pacific region. These arc the Soviet proposals on confidence¬ 
building measures in the Far East and on the expanses of the seas and 
tK-eans washing the Asian continent and on the convocation of an inter¬ 
national conference on an all-embracing and just settlement of the Midd- 
U East problem, the proposal by Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea on turn¬ 
ing Southeast Asia into a zone of peace, stability and cooperation, the 
proposal of the DPRK to turn the Korean Peninsula into a nuclear-free 
zone, the initiative of India and Bangladesh to .set up an organisation of 
regional cooperation in Southern Asia, the decision of the forum of South 
Pacific states to declare this region free of nuclear weapons, etc. 

The proposal of the MPR that a convention on non-aggression and 
non-use of force in relations among the Asian and Pacific countries goes 
hand in hand with the aforementioned initiatives. It is geared to the practi¬ 
cal implementation, in the region’s conditions, of the principles of peaceful 
coexistence and cooperation adopted at the Bandung Conference of the 
Young Independent States of Asia and Africa in 1955, at the height of the 
imperialist cold war policy. 

Imbued with the ideas of friendship and fraternity between the two 
peoples, the Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance Be¬ 
tween the MPR and the USSR serves to consolidate the unity and cohe¬ 
sion of the socialist community countries and to ensure peace and secu¬ 
rity in .Asia and the rest of the world. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic is a component of the world social¬ 
ist system. Closely coordinating its efforts in the international arena with 
the Soviet Union and the other fraternal countries, it consistently advoca¬ 
tes a just solution of topical international problems, the cessation of the 
arms race, and a lasting and stable peace in Asia and the rest of the 
world. 

The Mongolian People's Republic consistently supports the peace ini¬ 
tiatives of the Soviet Union and its tireless efforts aimed at halting the 
arms race, preventing the militarisation of outer space, eliminating the 
nuclear threat, and safeguarding peace and the progress of humankind. 

The Mongolian government believes that the implementation of the 
constructive Soviet proposals advanced by General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev of late, specifically, during his vi¬ 
sit to France and at the Geneva meeting with the US President, could be 
instrumental to a dramatic improvement in the international situation and 
consolidation of an atmosphere of trust and detente. Due to the goodwill 
and persistent efforts of the Soviet side at the Geneva meeting some pro¬ 
gress has been made. The world public approved the reciprocal confirma¬ 
tion in the joint statement of the inadmissibility of launching a nuclear 
war and seeking to attain military superiority, the confirmation of the 
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need to speed up negotiations on nuclear and space weapons in their 
inseparable interconnection. Accords reached at the meeting in the part 
concerning the improvement of the Soviel-American relations are of ever¬ 
lasting significance for lessening international tensions, , 

The positive shifts, w'hich have been made in Geneva, must be conso¬ 
lidated and developed on the basis of a responsible and realistic approach 
by both sides to the realisation of the accords reached. That is the way 
tile Soviet side acts. In particular, it is vividly confirmed by Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev’s report to the regular session of the USSR Supremo Soviet and 
the decision of this highest body of Soviet slate power on the results of 
the Soviet-American summit. 

Meanwhile, the world public is anxious over the reports coming from 
Washington which indicate that the most reactionary sections of the mi¬ 
litary-industrial complex of the USA continue to stake on pow'er politics 
and take steps to implement the plans of further accelerating the arms 
race and militarising outer space. The West Europon “ultras” entertain 
similar ideas. All this indicates the necessity to double the efforts of all 
pcaceloving forces aimed at averting the threat of a nuclear war and mi¬ 
tigating international tensions. 

As was stressed at the November summit meeting of the Warsaw Tre¬ 
aty states in Prague, the fraternal countries are lully resolved to coordi¬ 
nate their efforts and to do everything they can to achieve a turn to the 
better in the European and w'orld affairs. 

“The Mongolian PeopU''s Republic,” stated Jambyn Batmonh, Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of the MPRP Central Committee, Chairman of the I’residi- 
urii of the People’s Great Mural of the MPR, “is determined to continue 
making whatever contribution it can to the common struggle of the .social¬ 
ist countries for universal peace and security and to the attainment of 
the goals and task.s of our joint programme of struggle for peace." 

True to the goals and tasks of the Treaty of Friend.ship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Assistance Between the MPR and the USSR, the Mongolian 
Communists and working people w'ill do a^ll in their power to consolidate 
the unshakeable Mongolian-Soviet friendship and deepen the all-round 
cooperation between the twm countries. They realise that this is for the 
benefit of the Mongolian and Soviet peoples and for the strengthening 
of the economic potential, unity and cohesion of the socialist community 
countries. 

“Onr overriding task,” read the documents of the 18lh MPRP Con¬ 
gress, “is to continue steadily consolidating and deepening the relations 
oi friendship and cooiieration with the CPSU and the Soviet peojile. UnityR 
friendship and fraternity w'ilh the Soviet Union are a reliable guarantee 
of the country's progress tow'ards building socialism.” The best way to 
implement this instruction of the Party is for Mongolia to unswervingly 
fulfil ali its commitments in bilateral agreements, take maximum .uivan- 
tage of the tremendous creative potential of the extensive Soviet assist¬ 
ance and Mongolia’s all-round cooperation with the .Soviet Union, and 
fully exploit the capacities and advanced technological methods at the dis¬ 
posal of each enterprise built with Soviet assistance. 
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T he great French satirist, Frantjois Rabelais, once said that a man’s 
reason is mightier than liis fists. As applied to the realities of our 
time, the saying assume.s new dimensions. Nowadays it is a matter of 
whetlier llic collective reasoning of humankind will prevail over the “nuc¬ 
lear list’' threatening to destroy the whole world. It is a matter of saving 
modern civili.satinn. 

The world has reached a precarious point, with international tensions 
assuming an unprecedented scale. The arms race is spiralling. Of parti¬ 
cular concern is the threat of its siiilling into outer space, which would 
further destabilise the stratigic situation, turnirjg outer space into a new 
source of mortal danger for humankind. 

.Anyone capable of soberly assessing the course of events realises that 
the growing tensions and rnililars threat are engendered by imperialism's 
policy, above all that of llic USA, which strives to achieve military stipe 
liorilv, so as to impose its will on other peoples and slates. 

In this intricate and explosive situation the main aim pursued by the 
socialist countries and all peaceloving forces has been and continues to 
be elimiiialiiig the threat of a nuclear war, lowering the ceiling of mili¬ 
tary confroritalioii, and developing interstate relations in the spirit o; 
peaceful eoe.xistonco and detente, ideological differences should not in'.er- 
lere in interstate relations to undermine their stability. The calls for a 
“crnsade’’ against commiinisin beef up mistrust and tensions; they are 
used as ehief argumeuls in the ideological dispute between the two worlds. 
'I'lierefore, now, as never before, ail states and forces should vigorously 
work towards a normalised inlcrnatiunal climate. 

• The unshakable will to deiend peace is at the core of the documents 
put before tlio puirlic for discussion after the October 1985 Plenary Meet¬ 
ing of the tiP.Sl. Central Cornmillce in anticipation of the 271h Party 
Congif>s. The Soviet Uni.')n and other socialist countries advanced a rea¬ 
listic and consli I'.ctive programme of resolving the pressing problems of 
peace, above all the disarmament issue. At the Sofia meeting of October 
22-2;i, l!)83 the Warsaw Treaty member countries appealed to all go¬ 
vernments and peoples of Ihirope and those of other continents to con¬ 
cert iluir efforts in the siruggle against the threat of annihilation hang¬ 
ing over the world and lo sfUle ail, even the most complc.v international 
problems, h\ jrolilical meairs linongh negotiations and a constructive dia¬ 
logue taking into aceo..nt lire legitimate interests of the sides. 

Parliaments and parlidiiK'nlarians are called upon to contribute to ful¬ 
filling this mission of hisiori*- importance. Whatever the social composi¬ 
tion of a legislative bodv, or tlie country where it is functioning, the voter 
give.- in.-> degiil;. a niess;.;j[e to spare no efforts in accomplishing the task 
of pre.scrving juoiie. Of eourse, in many capitalist countries some of the 
deputies, pos^esMul In anti-Soviet and anticommunist fever, betrSy this 
mandate by geneiously feeding llie war budget with fabulous sums of 
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money “saved" at the expense of school breakfasts and unemployment 
benefits. The US Congress is highly responsible for accelerating the arms 
race. The West German Bunde.stag approved plans to deploy Pershing 
and cruise missiles in the country. The ruling parties of some other We¬ 
stern countries have added fuel to the fire of confrontation on the world 


scene. 


There is no disputing the fact that the executive bodies play first fid¬ 
dle in the foreign policy of all capitalist countries. And this is the general 
trend. However, it would be erroneous to deny outright the role the par¬ 
liament plays in this mechanism due to the specifics of its social and parly 
composition. This viewpoint reveals the great potential and responsinility 
of the parliaments for preserving and strengthening peace, for it is preci¬ 
sely the parliaments that approve legislation on issues of war and peace. 

Recent years have seen greater involvement by parliaments in discus- 
sions on foreign policy issue.s in a number of countries -the LiSA, the 
TRG, the Netherlands, Great Britain, Belgium and others. The obsci!rii\ 
of the picture cannot conceal the fact that the parliaments, iiiirrtHing ilie 
acute struggle in their countries around foreign policy prnlilems and a 
more complicated internaiional situation in general, arc striving in sonn- 
instances to regain former privileges and e.xpand the functions of control 
over tile c.xecutive power in this field. The parliamentarians are atlcmi't- 
ing to expand then powers in three main directions—through the legisla¬ 
tive, supervisory and budgetary functions performed by tile parliament. 

Experts discern the parliament’s decision-making in ftueign policy and 
its general political and ideological activities. In the first area it is con¬ 
stricted by narrow limits, while in the latter it is actually gaining ground, 
under certain circumstances. The FRG parliament, for example, appioxed 
the deployment of American medium-range missiles in the coimiry, but 
the activities of the political force.s within its walls, the foices coimtering 
‘‘rearmament”, promoted the countrywide movement against the N.\TU 
miiitari.slic plans. 

Clearing all hurdles, the voice of the public resounds in the parlia¬ 
ments, even if it does not take shape as laws or enactments. The ideas of 
a niicleai freeze, enjoying wide support among the Anieiic.-m public, have 
(luilc a lew proponents in the US Congress. Not long ago the West Ger¬ 
man Bundestag discussed an inquiry of the Social Ueniocratic f’arty of 
Germany concerning the use of outer space exclusively lor peaceful pur¬ 
poses- an idea backed by the Green Parly as well. There [lersi'-l- strong 
opposition in Hollaiul’s Parliament to the plans of deploying American 
cruise missiles there. The Spaiiisli Cortes reverberates wilii ine public do- 
maud to stay away from NATO. The number of Japane.se A\Ps oppo.-nng 
tile violations of the country’s constitutional provisions prohibiting tlie 
militarisation of the country is steadily rising, and seiilinKiU.s against US 
military bases are running high in Greece’s Parliament. 




T he cornerstone of the multifaceted activities carried out by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and its Presidium, llie USSR Parliaiiieuiary Group 
and the deputies representing the working people in ihe supreme legisla¬ 
tive body oi the country is the lofty goal of slrcnglhening peace and 
bridling the arms race. The Supreme Soviet totally uses it.s high presti¬ 
ge and international influence to tip the scales in favour of peace and 
cooperation among nations. 

A call for peace is expressed in tlie Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR to the Parliaments and Peoples of the World of June 23, 1981 
and the Appeal of the Supieme Soviet of the USSR and the CPSU Cen¬ 
tral Cc'inmittee to the Parliaments, Govcrnnietils, Political Partie.s and 
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Peoples of the World of December 22, 1982. On June 16, 1983 the USSR 
Supreme Soviet adopted a resolution entrusting the Soviet government to 
appeal to the governments of all nuclear states to. simultaneously freeze 
;/ll their nuclear arsenals in quantitative and qualitative terms. In the re¬ 
solution of December 29, 1983 the USSR Supreme Soviet expressed grave 
concern over the sharp deterioration of the world situation engendered 
by the growing militarisation and aggrc.ssivcness of imperialist forces, 
first of all those in the USA, and reaffirmed the consistency of the Soviet 
policy of strengthening peace and cooperation. 

Great interest in parliamentary circles was evoked by the Appeal of 
tile CPSli Central Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and the Council of Ministers of the USSR to the Peoples, Parlia- 
inents and Governments of All Countries on the Occasion of the 40th An¬ 
niversary of the End of the Second World War. It was noted in other 
countries that tlie Appeal once again show'ed the Soviet Union’s readiness 
to maintain peace, conduct a dialogue and work for constructive solutions 
of all problems relevant to the pre.scrvation of pc^ace in the w'orld. 

The w'orld public was immensely impressed by Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
report at the recent session of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the unani¬ 
mously adopted decision “On the Results of the Soviet-.^merican Summit 
Meeting in Geneva and the International Situation”. In this document the 
USSR Supremo Soviet e.\pressed the hope that all governments, parlia- 
ment> and peoples will multiply their efforts in the struggle against the 
arms race, particularly for averting it in outer space, anci for the cause 
of peace and international .'security. 

The Presidium of the IfSSR Supreme Soviet, which carries out, in the 
period between sessions, functions entrusted to it by the Constitution as 
a supreme body of stale power, paid unabating attention to the foreign po¬ 
licy i.ssues. 

•Meetings and talks in the course of state visits abroad by delegates 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the visits of heads of 
other countries to the Soviet Union, were of a particular importance. Sin¬ 
ce March 1981 heads of foreign states paid more than 40 official and un¬ 
official visits to the Soviet Union. In their turn, the USSR leaders paid 
about 30 official and working visits to other countries. The negotiations 
resulted in the signing of interstate treaties, agreements and other joint 
documents. 

Top-level meetings and talks are the most effective venue for discuss¬ 
ing and .settling international problems. They allow for a closer look at 
each other’s positions, laying down a principal foundation of a peaceful 
order on the Earth, and for successfully advancing bilateral relations. Re¬ 
cently it was once again confirmed by the visits to the USSR by the heads 
of state of Nicaragua, Hungary, the German Democratic Republic, Cze¬ 
choslovakia, Bulgaria, Syria, Libya, Madagascar, and Ethiopia. In Octo¬ 
ber 1985, during his visit to France, Mikhail Gorbachev, addressing the 
National Assembly, e.xpoundcd new Soviet foreign policy initiatives which 
have received the broadest international response. 

.A friendly visit by Mikhail Gorbachev to Bulgaria and his negotiations 
with Torior /hivkov in October 1985 became- a vivid manifestation of fra- 
lern.il frieiid.ship between our parties and peoples and served as another 
important stimulus for upgrading all-round Soviet-Bulgarian cooperation 
and elevating it to a qualitatively new level. 

It would he inopportune to overlook the importance of direct contacts 
between the parliaments of various countries for consolidating peace and 
midorstandiiig between them. Back in February 1955 the USSR Supreme 
Soviet adopted a Declaration staling that it attaches exclusive significan-^ 
ce lo developing relations between states, large or small, on principles 
wmcli would correspond to the interests of cooperation in conditions of 
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peace and tranquility. The Declaration stressed the great responsibility 
placed upon the parliaments as bodies approving legislative acts on issues 
of war and peace geared to preserving and consolidating peace on earth. 

The Declaration invigorated tics with foreign parliaments. With every 
passing year these ties are gaining in scope and becoming more profound, 
lasting and effective. Since 1955, over 250 official parliamentary delega¬ 
tions from more than a hundred countries visited the Soviet Union at the 
invitation of the Supreme Soviet. Delegations from the USSR paid reci¬ 
procal visits to many countries. Visits to the USSR by numerous parlia¬ 
mentary delegations from abroad and the visits paid by most of the dele¬ 
gations of the USSR Supreme Soviet resulted in the signing of joint do¬ 
cuments assessing the state of bilateral relations and reflecting the com¬ 
mon approach to tlie urgent problems. 

Equally indicative is the fact that despite the exacerbated situation in 
the world the scope of the Supreme Soviet’s ties is expanding, rather than 
shrinking. In the 1981-1985 period the USSR exchanged, for the first time, 
parliamentary delegations with Angola, Spain, Iraq, the Cape Verde Is- 
iand.s, the Seychelles, the Philippines, and Ecuador. The USSR Supreme 
Soviet delegations paid their first visits to Benin, Madagascar, Mozam¬ 
bique, Peru, Thailand and Togo. After a protracted interval the USSR 
and the People’s Republic of China exchanged delegations. 

Quite obvious is the growing interest di.splayed by foreign parliamen¬ 
tarians to the Soviet Union’s achievements and"experience, and its pea¬ 
ceable foreign policy. Guests from other countries came in flocks to this 
country in 1985. Suffice it to recall that parliamentary delegations from 
Bulgaria, Luxembourg, Japan, Austria, Yugoslavia, the FRG and Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senators from the USA came to the USSR that year. 
Their Soviet counterparts informed the parliamentarians on the structure 
and basic activities of the Supreme Soviet, the progress made by this 
country in all fields, on the USSR’s principled and consistent course to¬ 
wards peace, disarmament, goodneigbourliness and all-round cooperation. 

These delegations were received by Andrei Gromyko, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. The parties held a fruitful ex¬ 
change of views on urgent international problems and bilateral relations. 
It was stressed that the Soviet state’s efforts are geared to tackle the most 
pressing task of our time, that of bridling the arms race, improving the 
international situation and achieving a turn for the better in European 
and world affairs. 


T he draft new edition of the Programme of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union proclaims the line of strengthening relations between the 
USSR and other socialist countries including the development of contacts 
between their legislative organs. Guided by this principled stand, the 
USSR Supreme Soviet pays particular attention to expanding its ties and 
sharing experience with the supreme legislative bodies of the socialist 
countries. Fraternal cooperation of parliamentarians makes it possible to 
coordinate efforts in accomplishing the tasks of building socialism and 
communism, the struggle for peace and disarmament and the elaboration 
of a concerted line in international affairs and jointly repealing imperial¬ 
ism’s forays. For example, at one of their meetings the parliamentarians 
of the fraternal countries appealed to the parliamentarians of the world 
and to the public at large to raise their voice against the interference of 
the USA and some other Western countries in Poland’s internal 
affairs, against the attempts to prevent Poland from extricating itself 
from the crisis it was facing and to prevent using the events in this coun¬ 
try to intensify East-West confrontation and undermine detente and peace¬ 
ful cooperation. 
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Regular riioelings of the leaders of the parliamentary groups of the 
soeialist coiiiilrie.', have become a good tradition. A regular consultative 
meeting of the leaders of the Parliamentary Groups of the socialist coun¬ 
tries was held in Berlin on February 20-21, 1985. It stres.sed the impor¬ 
tance of Soviet initiatives in preventing a nuclear war and achieving nuc¬ 
lear disarmanv.'iit, including a pledge by all nuclear powers, not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons, to freeze them, and to generally and 
completely prohibit nuclear weapons tests. The participants in the meeting 
staled that in the present-day complex international situation the parlia¬ 
ments and ail parliamentarians bear particular responsibility in the strug¬ 
gle for peace, disaimainent and all-round security. It was emphasised 
that the socialist countries’ parliamentarians should take a vigorous stand 
in this field. 

The parliamentarians of the countries-participanls to the Warsaw Trea¬ 
ty Meeting on May 14, 1985 in Budapest on the occasion of its 30th an¬ 
niversary, stated that for over the 30 years the Treaty has been reliably 
protecting the historical gains of socialism, the development of the compre¬ 
hensive cooperation of the allied countries and is instrumental in main¬ 
taining peace in Europe and throughout the world. 

The participants stated that the parliaments and the parliamentarians 
can and should make a tangible contribution to the struggle for averting 
a global nuclear war, the development of constructive dialogue and coo¬ 
peration, and for creating an atmosphere of trust and improving the in¬ 
ternational climate. The Warsaw Treaty parliaments appealed to the par¬ 
liaments and parliamentarians of Europe and the entire world to rise above 
all discord, become partners in the struggle against nuclear extermination, 
and to establish extensive cooperation for the sake of general peace and 
security. 

Parliamentary exchanges between the fraternal countries are becom¬ 
ing more frequent and rewarding. In recent years, delegations of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet visited a number of socialist, countries. In No¬ 
vember 1984, a delegation headed by Vladimir Dolgikh, visited Vietnam, 
Laos and Kampuchea. In Hanoi matters of developing the Soviet-Vietna- 
mese relations, expanding contacts between the USSR Supreme Soviet 
and the SRV National Assembly, as well as international problems of mu¬ 
tual concern were discussed in an atmosphere of fraternal solidarity and 
concord. 

A comradely exchange of views on the domestic and foreign policy of 
, both countries, bilateral relations and the situation in the world took place 
in Laos. The mutually beneficial e.xchange of opinions between the par¬ 
liamentarians of the USSR and Kampuchea revealed the desire on both 
sides to con.-^olidate cooperation between the two states and peoples. 

Last September, a delegation of the USSR Supreme Soviet, headed by 
Viktor Nikonov, visited Hungary. Bilateral relations are developing suc¬ 
cessfully and are characterised by mutual understanding and complete 
trust, sincere concern for mutual progre.ss, and by reciprocal assistance. 
The visit further strenglhencd the fraternal ties. 

The same month, a delegation of the USSR Supreme Soviet, headed by 
Lev Zaik(»v. went to the German Democratic Republic. The visit showed 
that the LiSSR and tiie GDR have established and are developing rela¬ 
tions of fraiernal itiendship and comprehensive cooperation, including 
tics between the USSR Supreme Soviet and the GDR People’s Chamber, 
their commis.-ions and other bodies. A new meeting of the parliamenta¬ 
rians of the two countries served to further consolidate the fraternal bila¬ 
teral bonds, elevating them to a qualitatively new level. 

In October 1985, a delegation of the USSR Supreme Soviet, headed 
by the Chaiiman of the Soviet of the Union of the USSR Supreme So- 
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viet, paid a reciprocal visit to the People's Republic of China. The dele¬ 
gation had numerous meetings and talks in Peking, Guangzhou, Hang¬ 
zhou, Shanghai. Everywhere in this vast and unique country wc stressed 
the consistent course of the Soviet Union toward seriously improving re¬ 
lations with the People’s Republic of China. Both sides noted with satis¬ 
faction that in recent years the two countries have expanded their rela¬ 
tions in the economy, trade, science, technology and culture. The level 
of political contacts between the two countries is rising. Interparliamenta¬ 
ry exchanges are an important venue for these ties. They will considerably 
enhance the process of normalising relations and deepening mutual under¬ 
standing between the USSR and the PRC. 

Our interlocutors were satisfied to note the recent progress in So- 
viet-Chinese relations, and welcomed the renewal of the interparliamentary 
tics after a break of almost 30 years. They noted that, despite some diffe¬ 
rences in the legal and functional aspects, there exist many similarities 
between the state power bodies of the USSR and the PRC. In this con¬ 
nection they exhibited a lively interest in various facets of the activities 
of the USSR supreme and local authorities, and underlined the value of 
the Soviet experience for their practical work. In particular, they were irr- 
terested in the activities of the standing commissions of the Supreme So¬ 
viet and the functions of the local Soviets. 

. In its turn, the Soviet delegation was interested in the structure, the 
principles of the functioning and work of the PRC central and local bo¬ 
dies of power. In discussing the tasks facing the supreme bodies of state 
power of both countries the participants invariably emphasised their con¬ 
tribution to the establishment of a lasting peace, in averting the threat 
of a nuclear war, and preventing the militarisation of outer space. 

There are grounds to believe that the contacts between the parliaments 
of both countries will not only continue, but become deeper and more rep¬ 
lete, and will play a constructive role in further normalising the Soviet- 
Chinese relations, in deepening mutual understanding and developing all¬ 
round cooperation between the two neighbouring countries. 

Ties with the parliaments of the Asian, African and Latin American 
countries occupy an important place in the activities of the USSR Supre¬ 
me Soviet. Since March 1981 the Soviet Union has been visited by 32 par¬ 
liamentary delegations from the developing countries, and 36 delegations 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet travelled to these states. Last year parlia¬ 
mentarians from Indonesia, the Philippines and Tunisia paid visits to the 
USSR, while Soviet parliamentary delegations visited Algeria, Kuwait and 
Argentina. An official delegation of the USSR Supreme Soviet, headed by 
Ivan Kapitonov, visited Mexico in September 1984. 

A vivid manifestation of the support of the just cause of the Arabs was 
the sending of delegations to Algeria, Jordan, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, Morocco, Syria and Tunisia on working, special visits 
to expound the principled stand of the Soviet Union on a Middle East 
settlement. The public of the Arab countries hold a high opinion of the 
consistent Soviet course in Middle East affairs and the USSR’s practical 
steps aimed at stopping the aggression. It was stressed that the visits of 
Soviet parliamentarians to the Arab countries at such a critical moment 
for the Arab nation were really helpful in mobilising the peoples for the 
struggle with the Israeli aggressor. 

T he draft new edition of the CPSU Programme states that “the CPSU 
proceeds from the assumption that historical contention between the 
two opposite social .systems, into which the world is divided today, can 
and must be settled by peaceful means”. It is in the interest of all peoples 
that interstate relations be directed into the channel of peaceful competi- 
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tion and equitable cooperation. That is precisely the noble mission of 
the visits, paid by the leader.s of the Party and the state, and parliamcn- 
larv delegations to the capitalist countries. 

An official visit to Great Britain by a delegation of the USSR Supre¬ 
me Soviet, headed by Mikhail Gorbachev, in December 1984 was a mile¬ 
stone in the USSR’s interparliamentary ties with the capitalist countries. 
This visit continued the practice of the interparliamentary exchanges be¬ 
tween the USSR and Great Britain. It made it possible to get acquainted 
with the life of that country, to meet its parliamentarians, the members 
and head of the British government, representatives of the business com¬ 
munity, to exchange views on ways of overcoming the present dangerous 
turn in the international situation, as well as to discuss the prospects for 
bilateral Soviet-British relations in various fields. 

During all these meetings the Soviet delegation stressed the USSR’s 
line for improving interstate relations, and emphasised that in politics 
and diplomacy there is always room for reasonable compromises, there 
exists a wide realm of possibilities for developing and strengthening mu¬ 
tual understanding and trust on the basis of close or coinciding interests. 
And such coinciding interests of the Soviet Union and Great Britain, the 
the Soviet and the British peoples, do exist, the most important of which 
is the preservation of peace. The Soviet delegation clearly stated the rea¬ 
diness of this country to envigorate Soviet-British relations on a wide 
range of issues. If the British side takes a similar position, progress will 
be made. As was stated by the head of the Soviet delegation, “we are for 
a dialogue between West and East, for negotiations, but for negotiations 
which will not become a screen, as was the case before, for building up 
the arms race, including nuclear weapons. We are for negotiations in con¬ 
ditions of equality, taking into account mutual interests, observing the 
principle of equal security’’. 

During the October 1984 visit to Japan of a delegation of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, headed by Dinmukhammed Kunayev, both sides expressed 
satisfaction with the resumption of Soviet-Japanese parliamentary con¬ 
tacts. They noted the role and responsibility of the parliaments of the two 
countries for ensuring peace, especially in the present-day complex inter¬ 
national situation, as well as for improving and developing relations be¬ 
tween the USSR and Japan. 

At the invitation of the US House of Representatives a delegation of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, headed by Vladimir Shcherbitsky, visited the 
USA in early 1985. The Soviet delegation invariably stressed that in the 
present international situation legislators of the two countries should 
avail themselves of every opportunity to avert the war threat, and to save 
civilisation from annihilation. The head of the Soviet delegation said that 
the Supreme Soviet believes that positive shifts in Soviet-American rela¬ 
tions and, better yet, their total normalisation are not only important 
in themselves but would benefit the general international climate. The So¬ 
viet and American parliamentarians discussed the key problems of our 
time; preventing the militarisation of outer space, limiting and discoritinu- 
ing the arms race. 

Although the interlocutors disagreed on some points, the main result 
of the meeting is that both sides have come to a common conclusion con¬ 
cerning the high responsibility of the parliamentarians of the USSR and 
the USA for the preservation of peace and bridling the arms race. 

In April 1985, a delegation of the USSR Supreme Soviet, headed by 
Mikhail Zimyanin, visited the FRG. This visit was a new link in the chain 
of contacts maintained by the two countries on the basis of the Moscow 
Treaty signed on August 12, 1970. In the course of discussions with the 
West German statesmen the Soviet delegation stressed the idea that the 
potential for trust and cooperation accumulated by both countries should 
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be preserved and no effort spared in bringing the peoples of the two coun¬ 
tries closer together on the road to strengthening mutual understanding 
and goodneighbourliness. 

In the summer of 1985 a delegation of the USSR Supreme Soviet, head¬ 
ed by Boris Ponomarev, visited Spain. Both sides expressed the view that 
the development of Soviet-Spanish relations is beneficial for both coun¬ 
tries, and can contribute to the stabilisation of the situation in Europe, 
and the general improvement of international relations. As the sides not¬ 
ed, contacts between the parliaments of the two countries are an important 
component of Soviet-Spanish relations. They also stated that in spite of 
differences on other problems the positions of the two states are close on 
a number of issues; first of all on the need to stop confrontation and re¬ 
turn to detente. 


A tangible contribution to the fight for peace is made by the Parlia- 
^mentary Group of the USSR, which is traditionally composed of all 
the deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet. As distinct from the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, which is the highest body of state power, the Group is 
a public organisation. It acts on its own statute adopted by its general as¬ 
sembly, but in contrast to other Soviet public organisations the deputies 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet alone can become its members. 

The Parliamentary Group participates in the work of the Inter-Par¬ 
liamentary Union (IPU) which it joined in 1955. The IPU, which was es¬ 
tablished back in 1889 and presently unites 104 national parliamentary 
groups, declared its goal to encourage personal contacts between the 
members of all parliaments and their joint efforts so as to secure and 
maintain the wide participation of all the states concerned in the cause 
of creating and developing representative institutions, as well as in the 
cause of strengthening international peace and cooperation. 

It was at the initiative of the USSR Parliamentary Group that the bo¬ 
dies of the Inter-Parliamentary Union examined and discussed such burn¬ 
ing international problems as detente, disarmament, the elimination of 
the remnants of colonialism, as well as issues of international economic 
cooperation, environmental protection, etc. 

All these urgent problems are discussed by the regular IPU confe¬ 
rences. Seventy-four such conferences have been held. In recent times the 
IPU has paid ever more attention to the problems of bridling the arms 
race and of disarrnament, including nuclear and chemical weapons, pre¬ 
vention of the militarisation of space. These themes prevailed in the 
work of the last conferences—the 73rd in Lome (Togo) in March 1985 and 
the 74th in Ottawa (Canada) in September 1985. They formed the core 
of the documents adopted by the conferences. 

The Soviet foreign policy initiatives aimed at reducing international 
tensions, warding off a nuclear war, stopping the arms race, nuclear 
arms first of all, on Earth and preventing its spillage into the outer space 
occupied a distinguished position at the Lome Conference. The Ottawa 
Conference witnessed even more heated debates centered on this problem. 
The overwhelming majority of the delegates expressed their uneasiness 
over tensions in the world and came out for measures checking the arms 
race and averting a nuclear war. Therefore, it was not surprising that 
interest was displayed by the participants in the Soviet proposals on pre¬ 
venting the militarisation of outer space, freezing and eventually reduc¬ 
ing nuclear arsenals, prohibiting nuclear weapons tests, and pledging non- 
hpt use of these weapons. Soviet proposals on the peaceful exploration 
of outer space and discontinuation of any nuclear explosions evoked a 
lively interest 
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The USSR Parliamentary Group initiated five interparliamentary con¬ 
ferences on the matters of ensuring security in Europe. The last, the fifth, 
conference took place in Budapest in May-Jime of 1983. It evaluated the 
contribution made by the parliaments of the states participants in the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe towards deepening 
detente and achieving genuine progress in the field of disarmament, and 
also by guaranteeing the fulfilment of the Helsinki Final Act. 

In the final re.solution the participants of the Conference appealed to 
the parliaments and governments of the European countries, the USA and 
Canada to take effective steps leading to halting the arms race, to milita¬ 
ry detente and disarmament. The section of the resolution dealing with 
economic and other issues contained an appeal to remove political and 
economic obstacles in East-West trade, to expand cooperation in economy, 
science, technology and environmental protection. It stressed that the 
world economy can make headway only if the arms race comes to an end 
and the threat of erupting military conflicts is brought to nil. The resolu¬ 
tion also embodied the provisions geared towards expanding cooperation 
in humanitarian and other areas according to the Helsinki Final Act. 

The USSR Parliamentary Group assisted the Inter-Parliamentary Uni¬ 
on in engaging in the urgent problems of our time. The inter-parliamen¬ 
tary conference on the environment held in Nairobi (Kenya) at the end 
of 1984 can serve as a good example. The agenda of the conference con¬ 
tained a number of the most important problems engendered by the al¬ 
teration of the environment in the last decade. The inherent danger of the 
arms race, diverting tremendous material and labour resources from 
creative goals, environmental protection in particular, was elucidated in 
the Soviet representative’s report. The Soviet report was particularly per¬ 
tinent in stating that a nuclear war would inevitably entail considerable 
alterations in the planet’s climate and its ozone layer, in other major eco¬ 
logical systems, leading to catastrophic consequences. 

The inter-parliamentary symposium on disarmament in conventional 
weapons held in Mexico last May played a positive role. The participants 
clearly expressed the opinion that the arms race in this field is also fraught 
with danger for universal peace. 

The Parliamentary Group of the USSR maintains extensive ties with 
parliamentary groups and parliamentarians from other countries. Its mem¬ 
bers visited many countries and had useful meetings with the parliamen¬ 
tarians of these countries. In its turn, at the invitation of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Group of the USSR, the Soviet Union is visited by an impressive 
number of foreign parliamentarians. Particularly active are the ties of 
the Parliamentary Group with the parliamentary groups of the socialist 
countries. 

To develop ties with foreign parliamentarians, sections were formed 
within the Parliamentary Group. At present, there are 14 such sections: 
Soviet-African, Soviet-Arab, Sovict-Austrian, Soviet-Belgian, Soviet-Bri- 
tish, Soviet-Cypriotic, Soviet-French, Sovict-Greek, Sovict-Ilalian, Soviet- 
Japane.se, Soviet-Latin American, Soviel-Turkish, Soviet-West German, and 
the section on the problems of peace and disarmament. 

Thereby, the intention to defend peace has become the cornerstone of 
the activities by the USSR Supreme Soviet and its Parliamentary Group. 
The clear-cut foreign policy course of the Soviet Union meets the aspira¬ 
tions of hundred of millions of people on all the continents, and enjoys 
their understanding and support. The duty of all deputies and citizens of 
any country is to spare no effort in protecting humanity from the hor¬ 
rors of war, so that lasting peace and reliable security become an inse- 
paral.'lc part of our life as are the sun and the air. 



SOVIET-BRAZILIAN RELATIONS 
KEEP DEVELOPING 


T he past year saw major political, social and economic changes in Bra¬ 
zil, the largest country in South America. Tancredo Neves and Jose 
Sarney, nominees of the opposition to the military regime, which had 
ruled the country for over twenty years, won the presidential elections 
on January 15, 1985. Jose Sarney was elected President. The civilian 
administration made efforts to consolidate the bourgeois democratic pro¬ 
cesses, to overcome the monetary and economic crisis and reduce unem¬ 
ployment. 

The changes in the country’s domestic policy were reflected in the 
foreign policy activity of the Republic’s government. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Olavo Setubal, for instance, noted during his Moscow visit last 
December that a promising process of democratising the country’s poli¬ 
tical and public activities was under way. In interstate relations Brazil 
is increasingly resolved to adhere to the principles of the sovereign equa¬ 
lity of nations, self-determination and non-interference, to be faithful to 
the cause of peace and disarmament. It is only natural that all these pro¬ 
cesses, specifically the changes in foreign policy as a whole, have inevit¬ 
ably caused positive shifts in Soviet-Brazilian relations. 

The two countries have fairly sound relations of long standing. The 
diplomatic ties between them were established in the spring of 1945. They 
were broken, though, in 1947, in the heat of the cold war, and were resto¬ 
red only in November 1961. 

The military regime which stayed in power in Brazil from 1964 to 
1985 maintained proper formal relations with the USSR, and displayed 
interest in expanding them mainly in trade and the economy. Still, defi¬ 
nite progress was made in other areas of the bilateral relations. There 
was a marked growth of political contacts at the turn of the 1980.s: the 
leaders of the USSR and Brazil exchanged messages in 1979, 1982 and 
1984, and political consultations between the ministries of foreign affairs 
of the two countries on the agenda of the regular sessions of the UN General 
Assembly have been held regularly since 1972. 

Interparliamentary ties, too, have been developing well. Brazil was 
visited by representative delegations of the' USSR Supreme Soviet in 
April 1980, July 1982 and May 1984, and delegations of the National 
Congress of Brazil made official visits to the Soviet Union in December 
1980 and December 1983. The visit in May 1984 by a delegation of the 
Governors of Brazilian States of Amazonas and Para to the USSR played 
a positive role in establishing contacts with the local bodies of power. 

The coming of che civilian administration to power gave a fresh im¬ 
petus to the relations between the two countries. In March 1985, Brazil 
was visited by a Soviet delegation headed by Pavel Gilashvili, Deputy 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. In April last 
year the 40th anniversary of diplomatic relations was marked in a big 
way in both countries, and when the 40th Anniversary of the Great Vic¬ 
tory over Nazi Germany was celebrated last May, war veterans from 
Brazil for the first time visited the Soviet Union. 

In 1985, political consultations between the foreign ministries, bilate¬ 
ral trade, economic cooperation, cultural and sports ties, and contacts 
between public organisations of both countries were growing rapidly. 
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At llie meeting between Eduard Shevardnadze, the USSR’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, on the one hand, and Jose Sarney, President of Brazil, 
aiui Olavo Sctubal, Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the other, 
held last September in New York at a regular session of the UN General 
Assembly, the President reaffirmed Brazil’s intention to promote relations 
with the USSR in all areas. 

On the whole, the relations between the two countries today are mar¬ 
ked with greater trust and are becoming more concrete. However, consi¬ 
dering that conditions arc favourable for the advancement of bilateral 
relations, it became more evident that their scope was too narrow for 
the vast economic and political potentials of the USSR and Brazil. 

The realistic and constructive approach of the USSR to the promotion 
of relations with Brazil is based on the understanding of the fact that 
Brazil is a large and rapidly advancing state winning ever greater in¬ 
fluence in the world community. The USSR has expressed preparedness 
to proceed in its relations with Brazil as far as Brazil itself so desires. 
This evoked a positive response in Brazilian ruling quarters which have 
arrived at the conclusion that their country cannot play a role befitting 
it in the modern world unless it brings its relations with the USSR in 
line with its influence and prestige in the world arena. These ideas have 
been repeatedly expressed in statements by official Brazilian spokesmen 
who usually backed them up by reaffirming interest in organising a high- 
level official visit to Moscow. The government’s position was met with 
approval by many Brazilian politicians and National Congress deputies. 

However, the new trends in foreign policy are not to the liking of all. 
Influential forces at home and abroad, intending to keep this process 
within its former limits which have long been two narrow to meet the 
interests of both countries, have opposed a normal development of rela¬ 
tions with the USSR. Despite numerous obstacles put up by these forces, 
the Sarney government decided to send its Foreign Minister Olavo Sctu¬ 
bal on an official visit to the USSR. Moreover, the ruling quarters of the 
country stressed its political significance. The Folha de Sao Paulo, a 
major Brazilian newspaper, wrote in this connection that Olavo Sctubal 
would go down in history as the first Brazilian Foreign Minister to visit 
the USSR. His visit, the paper stressed, was part of the government 
strategy to ensure the country’s international prestige, a goal which can¬ 
not be attained without taking into account the opinion of such an impor¬ 
tant partner as the USSR.' Another newspaper, Correio Brasiliense, poin¬ 
ted out, referring to foreign ministry sources, that “the purpose of the 
visit is to promote relations with Eastern Europe, especially with the 
USSR, and is an initiative arising from the changes in the country’s 
government.’’ * 

The Soviet visit by Olavo Setubal early in December 1985 proved to 
be a milestone in the evolution of Soviet-Brazilian relations. During his 
stay in Moscow Olavo Setubal was received by Andrei Gromyko, Chair¬ 
man of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and had talks with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze. During the talks, which 
were held in a constructive spirit, the sides discussed pressing interna¬ 
tional problems, questions of Soviet-Brazilian relations, their future and 
some other issues. 

As the discussion centred on the situation in the world, the sides ex¬ 
pressed profound concern over the remaining international tensions, the 
arms race, especially the nuclear one, and stressed the need for all states, 
whatever their socio-economic systems, to work jointly for strengthening 
universal peace and security. 

The Soviet side noted the importance of using the favourable condi- 

' Folha de Sao Paulo, Dec. 8, 1985. 

’ Correio Brasiliense, Dec. 8, 1985. 
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tions offered by the results of the Soviet-American summit meeting in 
Geneva for going over from the present state of dangerous confrontation 
to a constructive search for ways of improving the international climate 
by cutting back the arms race and starting real disarmament. It was 
stated that the USSR would do everything in its power to accomplish 
these tasks and the Soviet comprehensive proposals on the prevention 
of space militarisation, combined with a reduction of nuclear arms, were 
set forth. It was stressed also that the USSR was prepared to reach un¬ 
derstandings which would substantially diminish the nuclear menace and 
help safeguard peace and create an atmosphere of mutual trust, among 
states. 

As they came to discuss “hot spots” of tension, the Foreign Ministers 
of the USSR and Brazil expressed concern over the presence of conflict 
situations and seats of tension in various regions of the world. Ojavo 
Setubal dwelt on the situation in Central America and stressed the role 
played by Brazil and other Latin American countries, specifically the 
members of the Contadora Group and the group supporting it, in the 
search for a fair political settlement in the region. The Soviet side, for 
its part, pointed out that a solution to the problems facing Central Ame¬ 
rica was to be sought in a political settlement without interference from 
outside, taking into account the legitimate interests of all countries in 
the region and fully respecting their sovereignty. 

Much attention at the talks was attached to the situation in the south 
of Africa. The sides stressed in this connection that they rejected any 
form of colonialism being preserved in the south of Africa and reaffirmed 
that they denounced the policy of apartheid, regarding it as a threat to 
peace and international security. They spoke for granting independence 
to Namibia without delay, in keeping with the relevant UN resolutions. 

Olavo Setubal set forth his country’s position on the problem of 
foreign debts, including Brazil’s debt. The unfavourable international 
economic situation, he stressed, has given rise to grave difficulties for 
Brazil, whose debt had approached the $100,000 million mark, and for 
many other Latin American and Third World countries. The sides stres¬ 
sed in this context that international economic relations should be re¬ 
structured on a fair and democratic basis which would enable all the 
countries fully to enjoy their right to economic and social development. 

Much attention was devoted at the talks to Soviet-Brazilian relations 
and ways of promoting them further. The Soviet side expressed satisfac¬ 
tion with the state of relations between the USSR and Brazil which are 
becoming increasingly diverse, and emphasised their desire to continue 
to promote mutually beneficial cooperation on the principles of equality, 
respect for sovereignty and non-interference* in each other’s internal 
affairs. The practice of extending political contacts and the exchanges of 
parliamentary delegations, which contributed considerably to the promo¬ 
tion of understanding between the peoples of the two countries, were 
commended at the talks. The Brazilian Foreign Minister, for his part, 
noted the friendly character of relations between Brazil and the USSR 
and spoke in favour of their continued extension. 

During the talks the sides confirmed their intention to place political 
dialogue on a regular basis and to extend the bilateral exchange of views. 
Both Foreign Ministers signed the Memorandum on Mutual Understand¬ 
ing establishing a mechanism for consultations on international problems 
of mutual interest. They favoured the idea of using the opportunities 
.available for expanding economic cooperation, perfecting the mutual trade 
pattern and diversifying relations between the two countries. An under¬ 
standing was reached on a joint publication of a collection of documents 
dealing with the history of relations between the USSR and Brazil. 

Olavo Setubal took part in opening a scientific documentary exhibi- 
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tiun on the expedition made by Russian Academician Grigori Langsdorf 
to Brazil in 1821-1829. The exhibition was organised on the occasion of 
the Minister’s visit to the USSR and co-sponsored by the USSR Academy 
of Sciences and the Diplomatic History Department of the USSR Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. It displayed diaries and scientific works by the mem¬ 
bers of the e.stiibition and also publications by Russian, Soviet, and also 
Brazilian and oilier foreign scientists on the Russian expedition to South 
America. 

On returning home, Olavo Setubal voiced his satisfaction with the 
visit to Moscow which had been prompted by the wish of both countries’ 
governments to raise bilateral relations to a higher level. "In my opi¬ 
nion,” said Brazil’s Foreign Minister, "ihis goal was attained during my 
visit to the Soviet Union.” 

The official visit by the Foreign Minister of Brazil to the USSR was 
given broad coverage in the Brazilian press. In a dispatch from Moscow, 
,1. Lapos, a special correspondent of 0 Esiado de Sdo Paulo, a major 
Brazilian newspaper, described Setubal’s visit to the USSR as “historic”.® 
The newspaper Correio Brasiliense, published in Brasilia, spoke in much 
the same vein. It stated that “the new civilian government is expanding 
relations with Moscow, developing and strengthening political, public, 
cultural and economic ties”. ^ Noting that Setubal’s visit to the USSR pro¬ 
ceeded in an atmosphere of cordiality and mutual goodwill, the newspa¬ 
per Jornal do Brasil wrote: “The days of the cold war, when Brazil could 
find only unkind words for Moscow, now seem remote in the past. The 
current changes in the relations between the two states are largely cal¬ 
led for by the international situation and the role Brazil wants to assume 
in the world arena. Brazilian policy is geared to the future. The country 
is working for independence and wants to have relations with all states.”® 

Expansion of economic, political, cultural and other contacts between 
the USSR and Brazil is the order of the day for both states. But what 
must become the principal sphere of their relations is joint action for 
peace on earth, disarmament and prevention of an arms race in space. 
President Jose Sarney of Brazil stated that his people share the Soviet 
people’s concern about the dangerous state of international affairs. Note¬ 
worthy is his assessment of the USA’s “strategic defense initiative”. 
“Let us preserve the boundless sky,” said the President at the 40th Ses¬ 
sion of the UN General Assembly, “as the frontier which must not be 
violated by a single type of armaments.” There is no doubt that joint 
efforts of the USSR and Brazil which have considerable authority in 
world affairs will make an important contribution to the cause of peace 
and international security. 

The first official visit by the Brazilian Foreign Minister to the USSR 
proved to be an outstanding event in the history of Soviet-Brazilian rela¬ 
tions and helped establish contacts on a high governmental level. It has 
expanded the legal-contractual basis of bilateral relations, placed the ties 
between the two countries on a new and higher level, and has opened up 
new vistas for their continued growth. At the same time, it is obvious 
that, despite the political will displayed at the talks in Moscow and the 
increased intcnsivcncss and dynamism of Soviet-Brazilian relations, a 
good deal of time and consistent effort will be required to accomplish the 
tasks of further expanding and diversifying the relations between the 
USSR and Brazil. 


* O lisiado de Sao Paulo, Dec. 11, 1985. 

* Co'reio liru!>iliunse, Dec. 11, 1985. 

* Journal do Brasil, Dec. 13, 1985. 
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A celkctlen of renilniscencts ot Indira GanAi who was assassinated on October 31. 
1984, has been propaiod by the comniHtee to commemorate Indira Gandhi. Among the con* 
tributors are prominent state, political and public figures from many countries. Below is a 
slightly abridged version of the article sent to Delhi to be included in the collection. 

I ndira Gandhi... We in the Soviet Union see her as a symbol of India, 
a land rich in age-old wisdom and striving ahead toward the future, a 
great ancient and ever young civilisation in constant quest of virtuous 
ideals, tranquil and patriarchal on the surface, but in fact dynamic and 
intolerant of evil, violence and oppression. She personified the India that 
threw off the British colonial yoke and built a new life, raising its voice 
in the world against the threat of war, the India for which the Soviet 
people have always felt sincere friendship and respect. 

This may be the reason why Indira Gandhi was so widely popular and 
so very loved in the Soviet Union. This attitude emanates frojn deep wi¬ 
thin the people’s hearts. Many parents all over the country have named 
their daughters Indira, a previously uncommon name. 

1 knew Indira Gandhi personally, having met her in Delhi, Moscow 
and New York. I have talked to her in private, and in narrow and broad 
audiences. Every meeting left a deep impression. This lithe, delicate wo¬ 
man with a sincere and gentle smile, large lively eyes and a wisp of 
gray hair, exuded .strong willpower, perceptive intelligence and firmness 
of character. 

She posscs.scd extraordinary charm, an ability to win the sympathy of 
her interlocutors and to set the right tone of the conversation from I he 
outset. She never strove for effect and yet every meeting with her was 
indelibly etched in one’s memory. You emerged with a lingering feeling 
that this was an upright person of precise analytical intellect. 

1 have had many conversations with her. She could speak in a calm 
and even manner about any problem, whether it be of domestic policy, 
Soviet-Indian relations, or the international situation, and she analysed 
it skilfully and precisely. With an apt word, sometimes an aphorism, she 
was able to reveal an interesting angle to whatever was being discussed. 
She was always able to get to the root of the problem and, procei ding 
from there, offered a logically sound solution. 

On several occasions I have listened to her address various audiences. 
Her superb skill as a speaker was highly respected in India: her words 
reached the hearts of her listeners. 

I am reading and comparing Indira Gandhi’s statements made at 
the beginning of her career and in the later years. The difference per¬ 
haps is only in the broadened range of the problems covered. In her 
many years as Prime Minister she acquired a rich treasure of knowledge 
and enormous experience, handy in the challenging work of any states¬ 
man. But always, from the beginning of her road—the road of a major 
state leader—right through to her last day she was a person who held 
firm convictions on life and the future of India. 

To remember Indira Gandhi today means looking back into the past 
and encompassing, in one’s mind, the centuries-old history of her nation. 

She loved her country and could not imagine herself without it. She 
was dedicated to its transformation. From her tender years the suffering 
of her people made her soul ache. 
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She was brought up by the wise Rabindranath Tagore. Under his 
tutelage she came to know the rich history and originality of her land. 

The great humanist, Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of in¬ 
dependent India, had a great formative influence on his daughter. She 
resembled her father in many ways. 

Like the popularly revered Nehru, she measured her thoughts by the 
ideas of the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia. She was born 
on November 19, 1917, several days after the October Revolution, and 
was fond of noting that she was the same age as the Great October So¬ 
cialist Revolution. 

Like the calm and courageous Nehru, she was not given to a .show of 
emotion. She expressed herself clearly and succinctly. On many occasions 
I noted to myself that she would rather understate than overstate. And 
yet, on whatever matter she pronounced her opinion, she invested it with 
weight and coherence. I think her reticence goes back to the inherent and 
innate modesty of the Indian woman. She seemed to embody the best qua¬ 
lities characteristic of her country’s women. 

.lawaharlal Nehru was the architect of the policy of peace of sovereign 
India. Indira Gandhi was a worthy successor to her remarkable father 
and political mentor. There is something more to this continuity than just 
family tradition. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that together with Jawaharlal 
Nehru, his daughter will occupy a niche in the history of independent 
India. Indira Gandhi tried to do everything possible to make her country 
strong and self-reliant, preserving and multiplying the rich heritage of 
one of the oldest civilisations while ridding it of poverty, backwardne.ss, 
and the burden of outdated structures and traditions. 

It is no secret that under her leadership (which lasted a little over 
a decade and a half) India became largely self-sufficient in food and 
embarked on rapid industrial growth. Thanks to its course for self-suf¬ 
ficiency, India under Indira Gandhi became one of the few developing 
countries where foreign capital investment accounts for an infinitesimal 
part in the financing of the national economy. Looking back on the past, 
the novel features of present-day India stand out more clearly. 

To remember Indira Gandhi today means to see the present situation 
of her vast country which was greatly changed by the efforts of the na¬ 
tion led by this great woman. 

India’s achievements are well-known. Here I would like to draw atten¬ 
tion to the role Indira Gandhi played in promoting contacts between In¬ 
dia and the Soviet Union. She was a consistent adherent of friendship 
and cooperation between the two countries. Back in the years of the Se¬ 
cond World War when Nazi Germany treacherously attacked the USSR, 
Indira Gandhi came out resolutely in support of the Soviet people’s strug¬ 
gle and became an activist of the Friends of the Soviet Union Society. 
She paid several visits to Moscow and other Soviet cities making her 
first trip as early as 1953. Her name is closely linked with the Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation between the Soviet Union and India 
which raised the relations between the two states to a qualitatively new 
level. 

1 was directly involv''d in that event. Recalling those hot August days 
in 1971 (1 was authorised to sign the Treaty on behalf of the Soviet 
Union), I must note the sincere popular support of the document not 
only among the Soviet and Indian peoples but also outside our countries. 
The few weak voices opposing Soviet-Indian friendship sounded uncon¬ 
vincing even then. 

Today, fourteen years later, the valuable practical results of the Treaty 
are more evident than ever. We can see its positive impact on world 
development. 
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This Treaty is aimed at the future. It determines the main directions 
of Soviet-Indian cooperation. Peace, friendship, cooperation—words from 
the Treaty’s title—reflect the character of the goals the USSR and India 
set before them on the world scene and in their bilateral relations. This 
was the first treaty ever between the USSR and a developing country not 
socialist-oriented. It is. not directed against any third country or group 
of countries. It contains an article that reflects the positive Soviet attitude 
toward India’s traditional policy of non-alignment. 

For Indira Gandhi cooperation with the Soviet Union was not a mat¬ 
ter of mere expediency. She repeatedly stressed that the USSR has always 
been on the side of India in times of its difficulties. 

The path on which our countries have travelled together in the years 
following the signing of the Treaty, has been marked by major achieve¬ 
ments in every area of cooperation. Our bilateral cooperation today is 
characterised by dozens of new projects being built in key industries, im¬ 
pressive and fast-growing trade, highly effective joint scientific and en¬ 
gineering projects, active ties in the fields of culture, science, health, edu¬ 
cation, tourism and sports. Much of the credit for the uninterrupted func¬ 
tioning of the whole range of Soviet-Indian relations goes to the regular 
summit level contacts between the two countries in which Indira Gandhi 
took part. The Soviet Union and India were engaged in constant and 
invariably effective dialogue at the summit level. Every personal meeting 
between Soviet and Indian leaders became an international milestone. 

The desire of the great daughter of the Indian people to develop fri¬ 
endship with the USSR provided a vivid example of the unity of the for¬ 
ces of world socialism and the national liberation movement. Mikhail 
Gorbachev has noted: "The peoples will forever remember the names of 
the great Indian leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi, closely 
linked both with the history of India and with the history of the national 
liberation struggle on all continents.” 

The government of Rajiv Gandhi is demonstrating by its activities the 
continuity of the course of Indira Gandhi. The official friendly visit to the 
Soviet Union by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, during which he reaffir¬ 
med adherence to the peaceful and anti-imperialist policy of Indira 
Gandhi, was fre.sh confirmation of the good traditions and evidence of 
the dynamic development of Soviet-Indian relations. 

To remember Indira Gandhi today means to look into the future of 
mankind. 

She dreamed of peace, peace for all time. I would like to stress her 
immense positive contribution to the struggle against war. That aspect 
of her activities alone secures her a place as a major stateswoman of 
our time. Her tireless work in the high office of Prime Minister of India 
is only one side of her life full of travail. But it is necessary to single out 
this aspect because the consistently peaceful policy of India has played 
and continues to play a very positive role in the global confrontation bet¬ 
ween the forces of war and peace. 

Indira Gandhi’s active work for peace, national liberation and social 
progress is universally known. People will remember her impassioned 
speeches against imperialism and hegemonism, against the doctrines of 
nuclear madness and the arms race, her wrathful exposure of exploitation 
and inequality, colonialism and racism. 

Her work in the diplomatic and foreign policy sphere was extremely 
constructive and positive. She takes the credit for initiatives on preven¬ 
ting nuclear war and promoting disarmament, settling conflicts and eas¬ 
ing tensions in the relations between countries, and introducing a new 
international economic order based on justice and equality. One may 
recall the wide response to the appeal, in May 1984, of the leaders of 
six countries to the nuclear powers to stop all testing, production and 
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deployment of nuclear weapons. Indira Gandhi was a co-author of the 
appeal. 

Characteristically, she thought in broad terms. She was aware that 
the destiny of her country—India—was interconnected with the destinies 
of the planet. She considered the preservation of peace on Earth as a 
main condition of the progress of her own country. Without peace today 
there will be no life tomorrow, said Indira Gandhi from the rostrum of 
the 38th Se.ssion of the UN General Assembly. She clearly distinguished 
between (he enemies and the friends of independent India and saw where 
the threat to peace came from and who could be an ally in opposing that 
threat. Thai is why her political credo was anti-imperialism, rejection of 
any form of national, racial, and economic oppression. 

This statesmanlike vi.sion, the ability to look ahead and chart new 
courses contributed to India’s growing international authority and in¬ 
creased the personal prestige of Indira Gandhi. Her outstanding qualities 
pul her among the leading political figures of the modern world. It is 
no accident that the non-aligned countries have put India and its Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi, at the head of their movement. 

Indira Gandhi’s life was brilliant and full, but her activities as Chair¬ 
woman of the non-aligned movement is of particular significance. The 
leitmotif of her many-sided concerns in that movement was to strengthen 
its cohesion and make it more active as a weighty factor of peace and 
detente, ensuring its adherence to the anti-imperialist and antiwar prin¬ 
ciples that were inherent in it. 

It is a measure of the high assessment of Indira Gandhi’s multifa¬ 
rious activities that she was awarded, posthumously, the international 
Lenin Peace Pri;te. The gold medal and diploma that go with the prize 
were presented to Rajiv Gandhi, her son and successor as Prime Mini¬ 
ster, in Moscow last May. This was a tribute to the memory of the won¬ 
derful daughter of the Indian people on the part of the world and the 
Soviet public. 

She was well aware that the enemies of the Indian people were plan¬ 
ning to assassinate her. In her la.st years she had often expressed con¬ 
cern over the situation in the country and for her own life. More than 
one assassination plot was uncovered. However, Indira Gandhi was not 
to be intimidated. Until her last hour, she considered it her civic duty to 
carry out the policy chosen once and for all. 

In one of his remarkably profound and touching letters to his daugh¬ 
ter written from prison, Jawaharlal Nehru expressed hope that she would 
grow up a brave soldier of India. She became the supreme commander 
leading tho.se forces in her country that come out for peace, progress, and 
the unity of the country. She died from enemy bullets like a soldier in 
action. 

Indira Gandhi held an Honorary Doctorate from Moscow University. 
One of the newest squares in the Soviet capital near the university cam¬ 
pus has a flower bed with a semi-circle of birch-trees around it. On a 
granite stele amid the flowers is inscribed: “Indira Gandhi Square. De¬ 
dicated in 1985 to commemorate Indira Gandhi (1917-1984), outstanding 
state and political leader of India, a great friend of the Soviet Union.” 

Years will go by, the trees will grow, the city’s streets will change 
and become busier. But tne square will remain forever. It fits in well 
with the city imago and has become its inseparable part, ju.st like Soviet- 
Iiulian friendship has become ingrained in the consciousness of the two 
great peoples. Our people honour, and will continue to honour, the name 
of this noble daughter of India engraved in granite among birch-trees 
in Mosicvv. 



REGIONAL CONFUCTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


V. KAZAKOV 


T he term “regional conflict” has been part of political phraseology over 
the past decades. Quite a few such conflicts have erupted in various 
parts of the globe: two wars of aggression waged by Britain in the South 
Atlantic and by Israel in the Middle East, US intervention in Grenada. 
Washington’s unceasing acts of provocation against Cuba, brigand raids 
by South Africa into Angola and Mozambique, armed clashes in the Horn 
of Africa, bandit actions on Kampuchean borders, “undeclared wars” 
against Nicaragua and Afghanistan, punitive operations in El Salvador 
and Namibia and the dragged out and senseless fran-lraq war. The list 
is far from complete. In various parts of the world tensions have reached 
a high point. 


W hat is behind this dangerous phenomenon? What arc the .sources of 
armed conflicts labelled “small-sealc”, though over 10 million people 
have died in them since the Second World War? 

A look at the world map would be enough to see that most of the 
conflicts have taken place in major strategic points, in regions abundant 
in natural resources, or at the main transport crossroads indispensable 
for economic ties among states and even entire continents. The United 
States has been in one way or another involved in all these conflicts. In 
fact almost all regional conflicts today result as a rule from a clash of 
interests of the popular masses and the aggressive policies of US im¬ 
perialism. 

By exerting constant political, economic, diplomatic and military pres¬ 
sure and provoking armed conflicts, imperialism and reaction arc trying 
not only to crush the forces of progress but also to create strongholds 
for maintaining and spreading their influence^ This is, in fact, one of the 
main elements of the global strategy of social revenge actively employed, 
by imperialism. 

Attempts have been made to topple governments that do not suit the 
US imperialists, to wring from the peoples the gains won in the strug¬ 
gle for national liberation and social progress and thus to wrest the 
historical initiative away from the forces of socialism, democracy, nation¬ 
al liberation and peace. Attempts to block the natural course of events 
in developing countries are mainly what creates seats of tension and 
presents a threat of not only local but also global nature, a threat long¬ 
term in character. 

Understandably, conflict situations, including large-scale armed con¬ 
flicts, arise for specific reasons in each particular case. There may be in- 
lerimperialist contradictions, territorial claims left over from the colo¬ 
nial past, nationalistic or hegemonic geopolitical ambitions, and attempts 
by imperialism to use puppet governments for crushing national libera¬ 
tion movements. No mean role in kindling conflicts is played by social 
struggles within a country; and in such cases imperialism invariably sides 
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with national reactionaries. This can be seen from the long list of armed 
interventions and counter-revolutionary coups (from South Vietnam ta 
Grenada) suiting the interests of US imperialism. “Tension, conflicts in 
the regions and even wars between states in a different part of the 
world," Mikhail Gorbachev stressed at the press conference in Geneva, 
"are rooted in the past and today’s social-economic conditions of these 
countries and regions. To claim that all these knots of contradictions 
arc engendered by East-West rivalry is not only wrong, but also extreme¬ 
ly dangerous.” 

But whatever the cause of a conflict, imperialism has alw'ays tried 
to use it to its own advantage. Provoking and maintaining tensions in 
various parts of the globe have become part of the long-term plans devi¬ 
sed by the Pentagon and NATO, just as are the arms race, setting up of 
new military blocs, and acts of direct aggression; just as are economic 
sanctions, open interference in the domestic affairs of other states, and 
the incessant “psychological warfare”. The apologists of imperialism 
expect that all the.se actions taken together make it possible to “change" 
the alignment of forces in the world and ultimately do damage to so¬ 
cialism and the cause of national liberation and social emancipation, and 
so tip the global balance of forces in favour of imperialism. 

Historical experience has proved these hopes to be futile. The main 
trends in social development are irreversible and the forces of reaction 
cannot turn back the course of w'orld history, while their plottings come 
up again.st the mounting resistance of progressive forces the world over. 

And still, one cannot fail to sec that at the present lime armed con¬ 
flicts and seats of high tension tend to grow, .spilling over into neighbo¬ 
uring countries and regions. Was it that long ago that Lebanon, for in¬ 
stance, was a peaceful and prosperous state, an island of stability in the 
stormy Middle East? Today, the Washington-inspired Israeli aggression 
has made it a centre of armed conflict in the world and no one can be 
sure that US-Israeli strategic engagement would not cause this seat of 
conflict to spread to other Middle East states. 

Furthermore, under present-day conditions the growth of one armed 
conflict often triggers eruptions in other zones. One example: the tense 
situation in Central America was used as a counter-attraction by the 
British government when it attempted an armed expedition into the Fal¬ 
kland (Malvinas) Islands. As the war over that archipelago was on, the 
Israeli militarists launched an invasion, planned far in advance, of Le¬ 
banon. While the fighting in Lebanon was raging. South African racists 
stepped up the undeclared war against Angola and Mozambique. In other 
words, a conflict in one region of the world acts as a military-political 
detonator which in the present international situation, ten.se as it is, can 
cause serious complications for world peace. 

Yet another characteristic of regional conflicts is that wherever they 
arise the USA seeks to establish its military presence there. This was 
the case in the Middle East and in Central America. In the early 1980s 
the United States set up a “regional command” for Central America and 
the Caribbean to create an opportunity for taking direct part in the strug¬ 
gle against liberation movements and progressive governments in the 
region. Beginning in January 1983, the Central Command, known as 
CENTCO.M, came into existence. Its sights are set on 19 countries of the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, from Kenya to Iraq and Iran, from 
Ethiopia to Pakistan and Afghanistan. The Rapid Deployment Force, the 
backbone of the troops subordinate to CENTCOM, has the task of di¬ 
rectly interfering in conflict situations in the regions where Washington’s 
“vital interests’" are at stake. What such interference can lead to is an 
easy gue.ss, especially if one remembers that US nuclear weapons are 
stored clo.se to many of the conflict regions, as, for once, on the Diego 
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Garda Island. All this greatly increases the threat to life on Earth al¬ 
ready created by the seats of extreme tension. 

Regional conflicts have become most dangerous today, especially be¬ 
cause they occur amidst the global arms race and the general growth of 
international tensions. The interrelationship is obvious here, all the more 
so since the art of warfare has been developed to the point where, as 
was predicted by Lenin, “not only would a war between advanced coun¬ 
tries be an enormous crime”, but would “inevitably ... undermine the very 
foundations of human society”.' It is clear, therefore, that to evade the 
solution of cardinal problems—a radical reduction of nuclear arms and 
non-militarisation of outer space—and to talk about “settling regional 
conflicts” instead, means evading the solution of international security 
problems. 

Regional conflicts must be settled, no doubt. But it would be a mis¬ 
take to ignore the lessons of history and revive the notorious concept of 
“tying-in . The top-priority task of our time is halting the arms race and 
beginning disarmament. And to make the accomplishment of this task 
conditional on the state of affairs in some or other region of the world 
would be the same as to purposely create difficulties where they already 
exist. 

The fact that the United States helps unleash wars in other regions, 
acting against the will of the peoples striving for freedom and indepen¬ 
dence is, of course, denied in Washington. But the US President himself 
admits that whenever other nations are threatened, in the opinion of the 
United States, by outside forces, which can allegedly destroy their free¬ 
dom and impose on them a minority rule by force of arms, the USA helps 
these nations to resist that. 

But the list of these “other nations” which the United States has un¬ 
dertook to help, and of the conflict situations it would like to settle, is 
worth being studied more closely. Such a list, announced by the US Pre¬ 
sident in a recent speech, includes Nicaragua, Afghanistan, Angola, Et¬ 
hiopia and Kampuchea. These countries have much in common. In the 
past their peoples languished under the yoke of foreign monopolies and 
tyrannous dictatorships and then drove the oppressors away and set out 
to build a new life along progressive lines. The former oppressors laun¬ 
ched cruel, though “undeclared”, wars against these peoples. Afghan 
dushmans are as inhumanly cruel as are Nicaraguan contras, the UNITA 
bandiis and Salvadoran death squads. It is common knowledge that they 
all receive political, material and financial aid from the White House and 
act in accordance with CIA-devised plans. 

Let us recall that in 1985 representatives of counter-revolutionary 
units held several US-sponsored “internatiot\al meetings”. From the White 
House came warm greetings to their participants, and unambiguous pro¬ 
nouncements like “your goals are our goals”. At the same time, members 
of the top echelon of power in the United States offer a very peculiar 
interpretation of the developments in these countries. 

Take Central America, for instance. "Imposition of ideology from 
outside” is declared by Washington to be the source of all evil there. 
This assertion could serve as a perfect e.xample of self-criticism: over the 
past 1'50 years, on 60 occasions the United States has brought its own 
ideology into Central America with the help of its marines. It is naive of 
Washington to act in this way and expect submissiveness from the 
peoples of the region, to say the least. 

The USA regards “talks between belligerents” as a starting point in 
a settlement. As applied to Central America, this means, for instance, 
that the government of Nicaragua should sit at a negotiating table with 

' V. 1. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 27, Progress Publishers, Moscow, !9fir», p. 422, 
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the hcfids of the contras guilty of killing thousands of Nicaraguans. The 
demand is clearly unacceptable and humiliating. Yet the USA thoroughly 
avoids what it itself suggests. It demonstrated its unwillingness to hold 
dialogue with Nicaragua on equal terms late in October 1985, when at 
a meeting with the Nicaraguan Ambassador to the United States, Harry 
Shlaudeman. the US President’s envoy to Central America, made the 
start of the talks conditional on a dissolution of the republic’s National 
Assembly formed as a result of the general elections in November 1984. 
What the US official spokesman suggested is a mockery of logic: the 
government of a sovereign state is told to outlaw (sic!) itself. 

If the White Hou.se were really concerned over the destinies of the 
peoples and if consistency were typical of US foreign policy, then Wa¬ 
shington ought to suggest that the governments of Tel Aviv, Pretoria 
and FI Salvador enter into negotiations with, respectively, the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, the African National Congress of Southern 
Africa, the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Democratic Front. But this has not been done, for obvious reas- 
on.s. The USA regards the rulers of Israel, South Africa and El Salva¬ 
dor as its partners and allies. At the same time, the governments of the 
countries listed by the US leadership clearly do not suit it. It is the con¬ 
tras, dushnians and death squads that are in the good grace of the US 
ruling circles. And it is them that Washington has chosen to help. 

One cannot fail to notice the political phraseology used by the White 
House to justify its method of settling local conflicts, phraseology which 
is peculiar, to put it mildly. 

In Washington’s opinion, the governments of those countries which 
have opted for a progressive path of development should, in the first pla¬ 
ce, hand over power to counter-revolutionary forces. This is called “de¬ 
mocratic reconciliation with their own people.s”. Second, these countries 
should return to the “world economy’’, which in real terms means subjcc: 
tion to the diktat of transnational corporations and international financial 
organisations like the International Monetary Fund or the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, with all the ensuing conse¬ 
quences. And, finally, the main thing: they should foresee a “return to the 
family of free state.s”, the “family” where inequality, .social injustice and 
neocolonialist bondage reign, the “family” in which the householder esta¬ 
blishes its own order and maintains it with the help of military bases, 
aircraft carriers, and the Rapid Deployment Force, 

It is only natural that regional conflicts should be settled, but one 
must respect the norms of international law, stop interfering in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of sovereign stales and recognise the right of their peoples 
to determine the path of their development them.selves. Then the White 
House would not have to place the cart before the horse and claim that 
regional conflicts are at the basis of the increased world tensions. Inde¬ 
ed, one is to be blind not to see that the real cause behind this is the 
US-escalated arms r.nce, the US course for confrontation. 

But the US ruling circles, by giving precedence to “regional prob¬ 
lems” are trying to avoid a search for reasonable ways of achieving stab¬ 
le peace. And even though they do advance “initiatives" on putting down 
conflicts, they insist that this should be done on Washington’s terms. Its 
main terms are: liquidation of national liberation movements and denial 
of the fact that all .states, big or small, regardless of their potentials, 
geographic position and social system, can and should join in the search 
for solutions to pressing problems and in a settlement of conflicts. 

. hardly believes in earnest that the USSR can accept these 

’initiatives”, if one may call them so, and make any deal. 
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he fact that the USSR sides with the nations rebuffing the swoops of 

the aggressive forces of imperialism and defending their freedom, in¬ 
dependence and national dignity is known to everybody. The Soviet 
Union has always rejected the imperial attitude to relations with other 
countries. It has never considered that the whole world is anyone’s do¬ 
main. The USSR is pursuing and intends to continue to pursue a clear- 
cut and honest policy in matters of respecting the sovereign right of 
each people and to choose its own way of political, economic and social 
development. This is registered in the draft new edition of the CPSU 
Programme: “Every people is worthy of living in a society which is free 
from social and national oppression, in a society of genuine equality 
and genuine democracy. It is the sovereign right of an oppressed and 
exploited people to free itself from exploitation and injustice. Revolutions 
are a natural result of social development, of class struggle in every gi¬ 
ven country. The CPSU has always believed and continues to believe 
that the ‘export’ of revolution, the imposition of it on anyone from outside, 
is fundamentally unacceptable. But the ‘export’ of counter-revolution in 
any form, too, constitutes a gross encroachment on the free expression 
of will by the peoples, on their right to independently choose their way 
of development. The Soviet Union is strongly opposed to the attempts 
to forcibly check and reverse the march of history”. 

It is by far not an illusory “communist threat” but the unwillingness 
of the US imperialists to reckon with the political realities of the world 
today, their disregard for the will of sovereign nations and the wish to 
deprive them of the right to shape by themselves their future, and a threat 
to their security that turn various regions into explosive scats of tension. 

The USSR has always believed that all states should respect other 
peoples’ national independence and sovereignty, refrain from the use or 
threat of force and observe the principles of inviolability of borders and 
territorial integrity, peaceful settlement of disputes, non-interference in 
internal alTairs, equality, and other generally recognised norms of inter¬ 
national relations. Slander campaigns interpreting the situation in some 
or other country and its policy in a distorted light arc inadmissible. There 
can be no justification for interference in the internal affairs of other na¬ 
tions or for a policy of state-sponsored terrorism. No one should encro¬ 
ach on the sovereign right of each nation to live and work under a .soci¬ 
al and political sy.stem it has freely chosen for itself. 

This view is shared by other countries of the socialist community. 
The member slates of the Warsaw Treaty have stressed in a statement 
issued at the October 1985 Meeting of the Political Consultative Commit¬ 
tee in Sofia their preparedness for effective interaction with all coun¬ 
tries concerned with the aim of achieving the tarliest possible settlement 
of conflict situations and preventing the emergence of new seats of ten¬ 
sion in Asia. Africa, Latin America and other regions of the world. The 
Warsaw Treaty countries have declared: “Peace is indivisible and any 
local conflict in the present-day tense international situation is fraught 
with the danger of escalating into a major, even global conflict. It is 
necessary to resolutely put an end to the imperialist policy of force, in¬ 
tervention in the internal affairs of other countries and to acts of aggres¬ 
sion, to settle conflict situations and disputes between slates by peaceful 
means, and to fully respect the right of every people to decide its destiny 
independently,” 

The socialist countries are convinced that an all-embracing, fair and 
lasting settlement in the Middle East can only be achieved through the 
joint efforts of all the parties concerned on the condition of a complete 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from all Arab territories occupied since 
1%7; provision of the legitimate rights of the Arab people of Palestine, 
including the right to self-determination and formation of an indepen- 
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dent state; and provision to ail states in the region the right to inde¬ 
pendent existence and development. A practical way of acnieving this 
would be a convocation, under the UN aegiSi of an international' confe- 
n rice on the Middle East in which ail the parties concerned would take 
part, including the PLO. The solution of the Middle East problems would 
be facilitated by the con.solidation of the unity of the Arab countries and 
the Palestinian movement. The Warsaw Treaty countries have stressed 
that a settlement of internal, Lebanese problems on the basis of national 
accord among the Lebanese themselves and the preservation of the so¬ 
vereignty and territorial integrity of Lebanon, as well as the earliest 
cessation of the war between Iran and Iraq and the stabilisation of the 
situation in the Persian Gulf area would help safeguard peace in that 
part of the world. 

They welcomed the start of the talks between Afghanistan and Paki¬ 
stan through the personal envoy of the UN Secretary General. The states 
of the socialist community back a just political settlement of the Cyprus 
problem through negotiations, support the efforts and initiatives of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea aimed at safeguarding peace and 
stability in the Korean Peninsula; peace and cooperation in Asia and the 
Pacific and the solution of problems facing Southeast Asia by political 
means; thty are for making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace and for a 
peaceful settlement of conflicts and disputes on the basis of mutual res¬ 
pect for independence and territorial integrity. They also speak for a 
settlement of conflict situations in Latin America without outside inter¬ 
ference, by political means ruling out intervention, threat and pressure. 

The socialist countries support the proposal of Romania on the adop¬ 
tion by the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly of the call to the 
countries in conflict to immediately end hostilities and begin negotiations, 
and the appeal to all UN member stales to settle conflicts and disputes by 
political means. 

Realistic and thoroughly considered settlement plans and political 
programmes which take into account the legitimate interests of ail sides 
in a conflict have been in fact elaborated for most acute conflict situa¬ 
tions, wherever they can be. Mention should be made in this context of 
the proposals made by the countries of Indochina addressed to the 
ASHAN countries, of the peace initiatives ot the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan, the constructive stand of the Salvadoran patriotic organisa- 
tion.s, and the proposals made by the Contadora Group. 

Specific proposals with due account of local conditions are advanced 
for each individual case. But the champions of peace and justice have in 
fact a common approach to any conflict, an approach based on respect 
for the peoples’ rights. Only on these conditions can a truly stable settle¬ 
ment for any region be achieved. 

If no such settlement has been effected, be it in the Middle East, in 
the south of Africa or in Central America, the causes of that are always 
the same; the unwillingness of the imperialists to recognise the principle 
of equality of states and peoples, the wish of some countries to domina¬ 
te others, exploit their natural and manpower resources and use their 
territories for strategic purposes. “We are not for war, we are for peace, 
for a search for solutions,’’ said Fidel Castro, “and we are well aware 
of what consequences of •: new war can be for the whole world, aware 
of the existing menace. We are in favour of .settlements and we insLst 
they be applied to various scats of tension; we are for an end to the hos- 

“f finding solutions to the problems 

of the Middle East, Central America, Angola and South Africa. Our ac¬ 
tivities in no way promote conflicts. But we shall not budge an inch in 
tnc lacs of threats and aggressive actions of imperialists!’’ 

(Coiititinmd on page 56) 



POUnCAL AND IDEOLOGICAL TRENDS 
IN THE US PEACE MOVEMENT 


Emily DeNiito 


A record number of simultaneous demonstrations for disarmament were 
held across the United States to commemorate the bombing of Hiros¬ 
hima and Nagasaki on August 6, 1985. Mothers Embracing Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament, a group founded in 1985, organised 10,000 people to “Walk 
for Peace” through San Diego, California. Afterwards, a rally was ad¬ 
dressed by such notables as actor Paul Newman, comedian Robin Willi¬ 
ams and singer Melissa Manchester. People bicycled, walked and rode 
horses from Colorado, Oklahoma and other Texas cities to a “peace' 
camp” at a weapons plant in Amarillo. Civil disobedience actions were 
held at 25 sites nationwide, artists painted 125,000 human silhouettes 
to symbolise the “shadows” left after a nuclear bombing and religious 
services dedicated to peace were held by some 2,000 congregations. 

Many other events were organised, but perhaps the most symbolically 
powerful action was one thought up by Colorado grandmother Justine 
Merritt during her morning prayers. Justine Merritt conceived the idea 
of a band of people encircling the Pentagon with a ribbon of peace. On 
August 6, some 15,000 people did just that with a banner composed of 
25,000 cloth panels. The ribbon wrapped 15 miles around not just the 
Pentagon but also the Lincoln Memorial, the Capitol and Ellipse behind 
the White House. 

The peace ribbon is a perfect metaphor for a growing peace move¬ 
ment in the United States that has the Reagan Administration encircled. 
A veritable explosion of peace actions has erupted over the last few years, 
that, despite all the Administration’s red-baiting and condemnations, re¬ 
fuses to be silenced. 


T here are close to 6,000 disarmament groups in the United States to¬ 
day. There are professional organisations dedicated to peace tike 
Physicians for Social Responsibility and the Union of Concerned Scient^. 
ists; student groups like United Campuses to Prevent Nuclear War and 
Students Organised to Prevent Nuclear War; religious, women’s, artists’, 
and community groups, as well as the traditional peace organisations. Af¬ 
ro-American Representatives, organised into the Congressional Black 
Caucus,, are consistent friends and leaders of the peace movement on the 
legislative level. Retired military officers and former arms negotiators 
organised Into groups like the Center for Defense Information, often have 
among the most advanced positions on questions of war and arms control. 

One of the most significant developments in recent years is labor’s 
•growing role in the peace movement—-both on the trade union level and 
through broader groups that emphasise labor’s importance. 


The author Is a progressive American journalist, a staffer of the “Daily World" 
newspaper (USA). 
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Although the International Affairs Department of the American Fe¬ 
deration of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organisations (AFL-CIO) re¬ 
mains right-wing on most foreign policy issues, it is the pro-detente for¬ 
ces that now predominate in labor. Even AFL-CIO President Lane Kirk¬ 
land, a member of the ultra-right foreign policy body Committee on the 
Present Danger, has toned down his anti-communist rhetoric. 

Twenty-two national trade unions, the Coalition of Black Trade Lfni- 
onists and the Coalition of Labor Union Women have endorsed the call 
for a bilateral freeze on the testing, production and deployment of 
nuclear weapons. Among them are the massive United Steelworkers of 
America, United Auto Workers and the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. The AFL-CIO has not issued a clear- 
cut endorsement of the nuclear weapons freeze, but the following lang¬ 
uage was included in the foreign policy resolution passed at its Na¬ 
tional Convention in October 1983; 

“On the issue of a proposed nuclear freeze, the resolution noted that 
a majority of trade unionists, as do most Americans, favor a verifiable 
bilateral nuclear freeze while others are skeptical. 

"But we arc united in our conviction that the nuclear arms race must 
.be halted and reversed... with radical reductions on both sides being the 
objective of arms control negotiations so that the nuclear balance, and 
thus deterrence, can be secured at much lower levels of potential de¬ 
struction.” 

Labor is a leading force in the popular calls for containment of the 
military budget, conversion of military plants into places of peaceful pro¬ 
duction, against Star Wars development and the need for US-Soviet trade 
agreements. 

As well, labor is playing a key role in efforts for improved US-Soviet 
relations generally. In May 1985. Eugene Glover, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the International As.sociation of Machinists, and Aerospace Workers, led 
an official trade union delegation to an international labor meeting in 
Moscow on the victory over German fascism and Japanese militarism. 
lAM President William Winpisingcr’s 1983 visit to that city, where he 
met with the Soviet leaders was a significant factor stimulating detente. 

Local trade union support for the 12th World Festival of Youth and 
Students was another tribute to labor’s work for peace and 
disarmament. In New York City, some 100 trade union officials raised 
over $ 2,000 for the festival at a Labor-Youth Unity breakfast. A similar 
event was held in Chicago and, in both cities, festival youth marched in 
the Labor Day parades on September 2, 1985. 

The development of organisations like Jobs with Peace, a group that 
works across the country W a transfer of military funds to job-creating, 
socially useful production; the related conversion movement; and Labor 
for Peace, a W'est Coast group of trade union activists, illustrate the com¬ 
ing together of the peace and trade union movements. 

Labor’s leading role in the anti-apartheid movement is a significant 
force for peace and against the Washington Administration foreign po¬ 
licy. Thomas R. Donahue, Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO, Leon 
Lynch, Vice-President for human affairs of the Steelworkers, and Charles 
A. Perlik Jr., President of ^he Newspaper Guild, were among the first 
to be arrested at the South African consulate in Washington, D. C., while 
protesting US support for apartheid. 

Thirty-two labor leaders sent a letter to South African President P. W. 
Botha in early 1985 calling for the immediate release of that country’s 
trade union, student and anti-apartheid leaders and protesting the dismis¬ 
sal of workers on strike against police and military violence. Among the 
signatories were Ow^m Bieber, President of the United Auto Workers; 
Lynn R. Williams, President of the Steelworkers, James Kane, President 
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of the United Electrical Workers; and Kenneth T. Blaylock, President of 
the American Federation of Government Employees. 

San Francisco longshoremen gave an unprecedented boost to the an¬ 
ti-apartheid movement in the spring of 1985 when they refused to handle 
South African goods and called to account the Pacific Maritime Associa¬ 
tion which schedules ships in and out of Pacific Coast port cities. 

Representatives of over 30 unions in Massachusetts occupied the Dcak- 
Perera offices on May Day. This and other actions forced the company to 
stop selling South African krugerands. In New York, the muiti-union 
Labor Against Apartheid has been particularly active, organising a highly 
successful conference March 1-2 followed by a US lour of South African 
labor leaders; putting out a regular newsletter; and helping to organi.se 
a demonstration on August 13 against apartheid’s state of emergency 
with 35,000 people, one of the largest such actions in the country’s history. 

We can say this peace explosion came to the fore in 1982, when the 
Nuclear Weapons Freeze Campaign came into being and, on June 12, 
over a million people demonstrated in New York City to end tlie arms 
race. Since that time, relentless Soviet peace proposals and unilateral 
initiatives—rejected out of hand by the Reagan Administration—have had 
a deep effect on the peace movement and US public thinking generally. 

Anti-Sovietism has decreased in the past period. On April 20, 1985, 
hundreds of thousands of people demonstrated in key cities across the 
country for peace. Not only were the demands of the action more advan¬ 
ced than those of June 12—in addition to the freeze, the events called for 
cuts in the military budget, an end to US interference in Central America, 
and an end to support for apartheid—but the tactics were as well. 
Following June 12, civil di.'^obcdiencc actions were held at the embassies 
of all countries with nuclear weapons, including the Soviet Union, despite 
a heated debate on the issue in the coalition that organised the demon¬ 
stration. On April 20, 1985, the question of where to demonstrate did not 
even come up—all forces wanted to direct their protest at the Reagan 
Administration. 

Mass remorse met news of the death of Samantha Smith, the 13-year 
old who wrote to Yuri Andropov of her fear of nuclear war and then tra¬ 
velled to Young Pioneers’ Artek at his invitation. The Soviet Union sent 
a high-ranking official to her funeral, but the Reagan Administration was 
notably absent, although Vice-President George Bush lives in the State 
where it was held, Maine. Local newspapers reflected the population’s 
anger over this, and appreciation for Soviet sentiments. Samantha was a 
symbol of the US people’s desire for peace and better US-Soviet relations. 

Likewise, support for the 12lh World Festival of Youth and Students 
was a testament to the lessening of anti-Sovietisrn. Even TV Guide, the 
most widely read publication in the United States, recently featured a 
more objective article on Soviet teievision than has appeared in many 
years. 

The Communist Party USA, active in numerous peace organisations, 
is met with enthusiasm and support whenever it participates in disarma¬ 
ment actions. That the CPUSA is often asked to be part of the coalitions 
that build for these actions is a tribute to the lessening of anticommunism 
in general. 

Response to the Administration’s testing of an antisatellite weapon 
in space on September 6, 1985, indicates a turning point in the fight 

against anti-Sovietism. Representative Joe Moakley, a Democrat from 
Massachusetts, got signatures from close to 100 Congressmen in three 
days, appealing to Reagan to halt the test and “give negotiations a 
chance”. Moakley and three other Representatives joined with the Union 
of Concerned Scientists in bringing a law suit against the federal govern¬ 
ment for planning to conduct the test without meeting Congressional 
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requirements. Many involved specifically noted that it is the Reagan 
Administration that is initiating an arms race in outer space. 

Newspaper ads and appeals currently distributed by a wide range of 
organisations and prominent individuals denounce the Administrations^ 
ASAT plans and call for a serious approach to US-Soviet arms limita¬ 
tion negotiations. After General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee Mikhail Gorbachev announced a Soviet moratorium on nuclear 
weapons tests, the major peace organisations formed a coalition to 
discuss a united response to ail the recent Soviet peace initiatives. This 
marks the first time peace forces have gotten together, not just to focus 
on the Reagan Administration, but to welcome the role of the Soviet 
Union. 


S till, anti-Sovietism remains an ideological weakness in the peace mo¬ 
vement. The Administration has not yet been forced to abandon any 
weapons system and has succeeded in increasing the military budget 
with each passing year in large part because anti-Sovietism continues to 
divide peace forces and dilute attacks on the Administration’s war drive. 

The history of the Nuclear Weapons Freeze Campaign offers some in¬ 
sites into this problem. When the freeze movement was born in 1982, it 
took the nation by storm. Opinion polls indicated that nearly eight of 
every ten Americans favored a freeze and the freeze campaign, organising 
this sentiment on the grassroots level, won victories. In the fall of 1982 
alone, nine States, including California, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Mas¬ 
sachusetts, passed referenda calling for a freeze—as did close to 500 towns 
and counties. By May 1983 a Congressional resolution calling on the Pre¬ 
sident to negotiate a freeze with the Soviet Union had passed the House 
of Representatives. 

In the autumn of 1984, Foreign Affairs journal summarised a survey 
conducted by Daniel Yankelovich and John Doble. It concluded that “the 
American electorate is now psychologically prepared to take a giant step 
towards real arms reductions”. The most significant finding was that a 
61-per cent majority—a much greater percentage than voted for Reagan— 
favored the idea declaring a unilateral six-month freeze of nuclear 
weapons to see if the Soviet Union would follow suit. But at that point, 
the freeze had lost much of its steam. The nation’s great peace sentiment 
no longer resulted in concrete gains, and, left floundering, lost its media 
appeal. 

This is due to tactical mistakes on the part of freeze organisers, such 
as not backing up its petitions and Congressional lobbying with mass 
actions and refusing to take on issues related to the freeze with signific¬ 
ant force, such as the fight against first-strike and space weaponry. The 
freeze has even stopped printing its newsletter, the only forum for freeze 
supporters from different areas of the country to communicate with one 
another. But such tactical mistakes come from ideological weaknesses 
that reflect the petty-bourgeois composition of the organisation's national 
staff and leadership. 

On the national level, the freeze ignores the fact that the Soviet 
Union is foremost among nations in support of the freeze and dismisses 
the Soviet Peace Committee for its ‘‘lack of independence from the Soviet 
government”. 

Such capitulation toi^nticommunism is, in part, based on the freeze’s 
underestimation of the fIS people and its narrow concept of who in US 
society supports the freeze. Racism and a reticence to work with trade 
union forces are problems that narrow the peace movement and some¬ 
times work hand in hand with anticommunism. 


TRENDS IN THE US PEACE MOVEMENT 
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There are signs of a change, however. At its last national conference, 
the freeze said it plans to “embrace a wider part of the American popu¬ 
lation including the Rainbow Coalition and the rank-and-file of organised 
labor. In Ohio, a newspaper ad calling on the US and Soviet Union to 
negotiate for a comprehensive test ban, was organised by the freeze and 
signed by hundreds of elected officials, peace, religious and other groups, 
including the Ohio Communist Party. When the Soviet Union declared a 
unilateral test ban until January 1986, Communist Party District Organ¬ 
iser Rick Nagin urged that the text be changed to reflect this. After some 
discussion back and forth, changes were made. In its final form, the ad 
welcomed the Soviet initiative and noted that it was the Reagan Admini¬ 
stration that broke off test ban talks in 1980. 

Several pro-detente Congressmen credit their victories in 1984 to 
Freeze Voter’84, the electoral arm of the freeze movement. The campaign 
was able to raise $3.5 million, employ a full time staff of 200 and mobi¬ 
lise about 25,000 volunteers to operate phone banks, carry our mass mail¬ 
ings and run door-to-door canvassing operations. Of the Congressional 
races it targeted for special effort, its candidates won 4 of 8 contests in 
the Senate, and 25 of 35 in the blouse. 

There are a number of peace groups that, in their literature and ac¬ 
tions, make clear that it was the US that initiated the arms race, con¬ 
tinues the arms race, and today stands in the way of arms control. In¬ 
cluded in this category are the US Peace Council, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom and Women Strike for Peace. 

The vast bulk of peace groups place blame on both the US and So¬ 
viet Union for the arms race, but focus their activities against the Reagan 
Administration’s foreign policy course. 

There are some forces, however, that argue that the US peace mo¬ 
vement should focus not only on the US government, but also on the So¬ 
viet Union and other socialist countries. They champion dissidents as 
“the true peace movement” in the socialist world and their literature 
deals with the policies of the Soviet, Czechoslovak and Hungarian govern¬ 
ments in much the same way that it deals with Reagan’s. 

Such an organisation is the Campaign for Peace and Democracy 
F.ast and West. In one of the issues of its bulletin. Peace and Democracy 
News, it argues that the peace movements in capitalist countries should 
support any development that could lead to divisions and, ultimately, the 
disintegration of the socialist community of nations. Despite endorsements 
by leading trade union, women’s, peace and academic forces, however, the 
group has not had a significant impact on the peace movement’s rank 
and file. 

A more potentially negative development is the formation of a group 
called PRO-Peace. Out of nowhere, the organisation has come up with a 
full-time staff of 62 people, a multi-million dollar budget and state of 
the art computer equipment, raising questions about what forces are sup¬ 
porting the group’s plans. 

PRO-Peace expects to hold a “Walk for Peace” from Los Angeles to 
Washington, D. C. from March to November 1986. The group has orga¬ 
nised a lot of support for the project and, manipulating public opinion 
with its simplistic call to “take the weapons down,” prospects look good 
for its success. But the march is only the first in a series of actions that 
will culminate in an “Eastern Bloc Strategy." This final strategy in¬ 
cludes setting up “technology to reach people directly across international 
boundaries” in the socialist countries. Organising through this commu¬ 
nications system, PRO-Peace expects to get East German citizens to meet 
the 25,000 people that it will inarch from Hanover, FRG, into Berlin “for 
peace” towards the end of the decade. 
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To the same extent that peace forces do not sometimes recognise their 
friends in the socialist countries, they often do not recognise, or undere¬ 
stimate, their enemies in the Reagan Administration and worldwide. The 
peace niovcmenl has been slow to take up anti-imperialist and interven¬ 
tionist issues. When the Administration invaded tiny Grenada, the peace 
movement did not protest in the numbers one might have expected, par¬ 
ticularly given that nuclear-equipped ships circled the island during the 
attack. 

On the other hand, the solidarity movement is often slow to recognise 
the central importance of the struggle against nuclear war and for de¬ 
tente. 

Peace forces are now eyeing the 1986 Congressional elections as a 
chance to make new gains and preserve old ones. Polls have shown that, 
although President Reagan is liked as an individual by many Americans, 
his policies arc not, and Rcaganitc Congress people will suffer for this. 

Mopes arc buoyed on this level by the achievements of the Rainbow 
Coalition, headed by the Rev. Jesse Jackson, which brought three peace 
demands to the Democratic Party Convention in 1984 and the victories of 
Freeze Voter '84. 

The welcome reception the Communist Party USA’s 1984 and current 
campaigns, with their strong peace positions, receives is another indica¬ 
tion that peace candidates can win and Administration supporters lose 
come voting day. 

Likewise, divisions in the US ruling class on US-Soviet negotiations 
and other peace issues, and divisions in NATO on such issues as support 
for Star Wars, make future victories for the peace movement more 
possible. 

As Gus Hall, CPUSA General Secretary noted at the December 1984 
Central Committee meeting, “Taken together, the new world balance of 
forces, the world revolutionary process, the world peace movement, the 
strong anti-government sentiment that grew over the past four years in 
many areas of the world, combined with the 89 per cent US peace 
majority—all these—open up new avenues of struggle and greater lever¬ 
age for the US peace forces.” 


REGIONAL CONFLICTS AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 

(Cor.tinucd from page 50) 

The strategic course of the socialist countries is directed not towards 
military preparations, but trwards peaceful cooperation, towards curbing 
the arms race and towards disarmament and towards strengthening 
peace and .security in any region of the world by deepening mutual trust 
among states with different social systems. This is a course of peaceful 
contacts among nations, of an honest observance of the norms of inter¬ 
national law. respect for sovereignty and non-interference in the internal 
affairs of each other. This course meets the vital intere.sts and aspirations 
of the progressive forces fighting in various regions. 


Proponents and Opponents 
of Dialogno in Southeast Asia 


A N DREY EV. 
V. S L M /: NOV 


T he defeat of German fascism and the victory over Japanese militarism 
the 40th anniversary of which was widely celebrated in 1985 was a 
powerful stimulus for the national liberation movement throughout the 
world, including in Southeast Asia. This strategically important area 
(with sea and air routes which link liurope and Africa with East Asia 
and the Pacific passing through it), rich in mineral resources (copra, 
rubber, oil, gas, tin, bauxites, copper, uranium and valuable species of 
wood) and manpower (a population of over 350 million), had long held 
the close attention ot British, Dutch, French and, at a later stage, Japa¬ 
nese colonialists. A number of new states committed to independent po¬ 
litical and economic development emerged there after the Second World 
War. 

They had to face, however, bitter confrontation with the forces of im¬ 
perialism which tried to retain their earlier positions or even gain new 
ones. 

It is the United States that has been particularly active, attempting 
to fill what it termed as a “power vacuum” in the area and take the place 
of former colonialists. To that end, it organised political and economic 
subversion, anti-government plots, and, finally, staged outright, acts of 
aggression. The notorious SEATO bloc was established. 

The main blow was directed, of course, against those who chose the 
road of fundamental social change and building of a new type of society. 
However, neither the massive bombing, nor the refined barbaric methods 
of warfare, nor any other means could bail Washington out. With assist¬ 
ance from the Soviet Union and other socialist countries the peoples of 
Indochina overpowered the forces of imperialism: the SEATO bloc 
crumbled. 

The birth of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Lao People’s De¬ 
mocratic Republic and, later, of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea after 
the collapse of the Pol Pot regime, created a fundamentally new situation 
in the region. There are two groups of nations with different social and 
political systems—those of Indochina and those of the ASEAN (Associa¬ 
tion of South East Asian Nations). For all the diversity of their politi¬ 
cal, social-economic and religious features, most of them arc connected 
by their common historical destinies. Their peoples, though not necessari¬ 
ly all of their governments, share common aspirations: to become real 
masters of their present and future, to accelerate the resolution of pro¬ 
blems connected with national development, and, hence, with safeguarding 
peace, especially in their region. 
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H owever, the situation in Southeast Asia is still strained and even ex¬ 
plosive, and relations between the nations, of Indochina and those of 
the ASEAN are confrontational rather than normal. 

What is that due to? 

It is due, first and foremost, to the continuing undisguised interference 
of imperialist and hegemonic forces, above all, the United States of Ame¬ 
rica in the domestic affairs of the region. 

After the defeat in Vietnam, Washington conducted so-called quiet 
diplomacy for some time, preferring to keep in the shade. The White 
House did not place priority on American military presence in Southeast 
Asia, but acted through its military blocs allies in the region. It focu.ssed 
in.stcad on pressuring the member countries of the ASEAN which it ha.s 
regarded ever since it was formed in 1967 as an eventual instrument of 
American policy in the region. That was the aim behind the substantial 
military and economic aid given to the ASEAN countries and every pos¬ 
sible inducement used to encourage some of them to develop military 
cooperation within the Association with the purpose of turning it into 
a military bloc. 

Under the present Administration, US policy in Southeast Asia has 
moved into markedly higher gear: it regards the region not only as an 
important link in the chain of US military ba.scs in the Indian Ocean and 
in the Pacific, but also as a new site for American forward-based forces. 

Washington has set out to realise its latest military-strategic objec¬ 
tives in Southeast Asia, above all by whipping up tension and provoking 
a confrontation between the nations of Indochina and the ASEAN, that 
is, by creating the kind of situation that would make the grow'ing US 
military presence look “natural and imperceptible”. 

The USA is banking most heavily on the ASEAN. It has been apply¬ 
ing increased pressure on its members in recent times, resorting to all 
kinds of arm-twisting tactics which the USA is so adept in and which it 
is widely using elsewhere in the world, and to the full array of political, 
economic, military and ideological levers. 

Cashing in on the anticommunism of the ASEAN regimes and their 
fear of the spread and growing influence of .socialism in the region, the 
United States has been playing up the “Kampuchea issue”. It recurs, as 
a rule, slightly varied, in the context of the notorious “Soviet” and “Viet¬ 
namese threat”. Perhap.s, no meeting of ASEAN and American leaders, 
nor the latters’ visits to the region ever takes place without replaying the 
old tune about “the growth of Soviet military presence” and “Vietnamese 
aggressiveness”. 

Economic leverage is fully involved as well. The US is the ASEAN’s 
largest creditor and second largest (after Japan) trade partner (its com¬ 
modity turnover with them was $26,400 million in 1984). Taking advan¬ 
tage of the interest the economically handicapped ASEAN countries have 
in receiving more loans (their aggregate foreign debt is already climbing 
towards the 100,000 million dollar mark: the Philippines—25,900 million; 
Indonesia—32,500 million; Malaysia—18,600 million; and Thailand— 
14,800 million), Washington has been granting them, with the aim of 
pursuing quite definite objectives, not only to bind the members of the 
Association still tighter to itself economically, but also to harness them 
to its adventuristic policy. 

Year after year the USA has been increasingly wooing the ASEAN 
for military ends. In the last decade alone, US military “aid” to them has 
topped $3,000 million. Preference has, certainly, been given to the “tried- 
and-tested” allies in the military blocs, above all, to Thailand whose rul¬ 
ing qu.irlers look to Washington in shaping their policies. And that is 
what makes the latter so generous: it has been granting several hundred 
million dollars to Bangkok every year for military needs, and is supply- 
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ing or planning to supply it soon with the most up-to-date US weapons, 
including the nuclear-capable F-16 aircraft. Aid to those nations, like In¬ 
donesia, which are not regarded as altogether loyal, has been in smaller 
proportions, yet growing from $30 million in 1980 to $50 million in 1983. 

Japan’s policy towards the ASEAN countries is closely concerted with 
Washington. Tokyo has to reckon, of course, with the fact that the memo¬ 
ries of the Japanese occupation are still alive in the member states and 
that they are rather wary of the present policy of Japan and of the mili¬ 
taristic trends gaining ground in that country. They have been particu¬ 
larly disturbed by Tokyo’s decision to extend the area of operations of 
its naval forces to a thousand miles around Japan, which enables them 
even at this point to cruise in the direct proximity of Southeast Asia. 
Reactions to it have been expressed in numerous public statements by 
statesmen and public figures of ASEAN countries, notably, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines. As the Philippines’ former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Arturo Tolentino, declared recently, the military prepa¬ 
rations of Japan, which has been building up its naval presence in the 
Asian and Pacific region, pose a serious potential threat to the sovereignty 
and independent development of the Southeast Asian nations. 

Ignoring those reactions, the Japanese ruling circles stick to their po¬ 
licy of implanting themselves in the region, using, above all, the power¬ 
ful financial leverage they have there and seeking to tie the members of 
the Association still more closely to Japan, economically. That line is 
consistently pursued. Japan provides half the total foreign aid to the 
ASEAN countries. At the same time, Tokyo has been singing along with 
its Washington partner in whipping up tension over Kampuchea. 

The massive brainwashing of Association members by the USA, Japan 
and their partners docs not pa.ss without a trace. It docs affect its actual 
performance. Founded originally as an organisation for social and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation, the ASEAN is now focussing on political matters, 
with a manifestly pro-Western accent. It is concerting its positions more 
and more on major international problems with Western countries. 

The ASEAN’s approach to the situation around Kampuchea is most 
clearly at odds with the interests of peace in Southeast Asia. The Asso¬ 
ciation has been insisting on the withdrawal of the Vietnamese volunteer 
contingents, “free elections under international control’’, and the creation 
of a “neutral government independent of Vietnam”. The ASEAN is refus¬ 
ing to recognise the legitimate government of the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea and is giving preference to the “coalition government of De¬ 
mocratic Kampuchea” headed by Norodom Sihanouk, with the first fiddle 
played, however, by the Pol Pot gangs. The ASEAN’s line opens the way, 
as a matter of fact, to the return of the Pol Pot regime to Kampuchea 
under a different signboard. 

The ASEAN’s policy is shaped largely, at least as far as Kampuchea 
is concerned, by its conservative wing, above all, by Thailand. The Thai 
authorities have given refuge to various reactionary Khmer groups mak¬ 
ing bandit incursions into Kampuchean territory. The Thai Armed Forces 
themselves are responsible for acts of armed provocation against the PRK 
and the. LPDR (shelling, intrusions by combat aircraft, and capture of 
population centres). 

Singapore is doing about the same thing by giving weapons and other 
military aid to Khmer bandit groups. 

At the same time, the “Kampuchea problem” is being used for impos¬ 
ing an extremist course on other members of the Association. In parti¬ 
cular, a special effort has been under way to vest the ASEAN with the 
attributes of a military bloc. As early as 1980, Bangkok broached the idea 
of negotiations on a “new regional security” system. It was opposed by 
Indonesia and Malaysia which, however, did not object to bi- or trilateral 
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military cooperation being established with ASEAN partners. In recent 
limes, tliere have been attempts at selling the old idea in a new wrapp¬ 
ing—through an Association defence ministers’ conference. 

While noting the negative aspects of the Association’s performance, it 
has to be admitted that some of its members, above all, the moderate 
ones, like Indonesia, Malaysia, and also the Philippines have been in¬ 
creasingly conscious of the danger of the adventuristic course fraught 
with a major international conflict, which the USA and its accomplices 
want the Association to follow. Sound-minded elements inside the As¬ 
sociation are beginning to realise that the events in Southeast Asia are 
directly connected with the overall aggravation of the international situa¬ 
tion, notably, with Washington’s commitment to an arms buildup and to 
securing world domination. In this context, American allusions to a “So¬ 
viet threat” are no longer working, or, at least, do not produce the effect 
they are intended to produce. 

There has been a noteworthy comment on the subject, addressed to 
the White Flouse, by Indonesian Minister of Foreign Affairs Mochtar 
Kusuniaatinadja: “All the arguments of those who want to keep the big 
[American] militar> budget from being reduced in any way boil down to 
the claim that the USA has to do something to slop the Soviet Union ad¬ 
vancing in Southeast Asia”. However, he went on to say, the USA re¬ 
tains an advantage in this region. A similar statement was made by Pri¬ 
me Minister Mohathir Mohamad of Malaysia at an international mone¬ 
tary and financial conference in Hong Kong in June 1985, who said that 
a “Soviet threat” was exaggerated since a certain increase of Soviet mi¬ 
litary presence in the Pacific was essential to the strategic parity of for¬ 
ces between the USSR and the USA. In other words, he admitted that 
whatever the Soviet Union might have done to safeguard its security was 
in response to American military preparations. 

There has been an appreciable change of the assessment by these 
countries of the role the United States wants the ASEAN to play in its 
unseemly game in Southeast Asia. Far-sighted politicians are wondering 
more and more whether their present line with respect to Kampuchea 
responds to the Association’s true interests. In a noteworthy comment on 
the subject, an iiilluenlial Jakarta newspaper, Berita Buana noted in its 
editorial on March 10, 1985: “In pursuit of its aims in the world, the USA 
applies the principle of having others pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
it”. Elaborating on that, a leading associate of the Indonesian Centre 
for International and Strategic Studies, Soedjati Djiwandono, has empha¬ 
sised that the nations of Southeast Asia “should not fall for the bait of 
Western propaganda alleging that the USSR is hatching plans to attack 
the ASEAN countries”. 

As far as Indonesia, Malaysia, and. in fact, the Philippines are con¬ 
cerned, they are sceptical, if variously and sometimes with reservations, 
of the “Vietnamese threat” story. Jakarta has been most consistent in this 
sense. Indonesian leaders, notably. General L. B. Murdani, Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the Indonesian Armed Forces, have repeatedly been declaring 
that it is not Vietnam that is posing a threat to Southeast Asia and that 
Indonesia is ready to maintain good-neighbourly relations with it. 


T he success of the popular government in Kampuchea has been inducing 
the ASEAN (at least, its more sound-minded elements) to take a more 
realistic view of the situation in the region. A great impression in the As¬ 
sociation has been made by the recent crushing blows which that country’s 
People’s Revolutionary Army dealt at the bandit groups, eventually wip¬ 
ing out their main strongholds in mountainious areas difficult of access 
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and in the jungle. Some ASEAN representatives who have visited the 
PRK could not fail to admit that its government has the people solidly 
behind it. National economic recovery has been making notable headway, 
the production of rice, the country’s staple food crop, has increased dra¬ 
matically, and scores of industrial enterprises have been restarted. 

The PRK is winning increasing international recognition. It has of¬ 
ficial relations with some 40 states and national liberation movements. 
Political contacts with Phnom-Penh are being established by countries 
which, for some reason or other, still refrain from diplomatic recognition. 

Finally, nothing has come out of the idea of creating a "coalition go¬ 
vernment of Democratic Kampuchea" which has proved to be just a gang 
of rivals ever squabbling and ever ready to cut each other’s throats. 

The hope that Vietnam would become worn out economically proven 
futile as well. 

The constructive stand of the Indochina countries with a view to nor¬ 
malising the situation in the region has its effect. Of course, since thev 
have to conduct military operations in the borderland area and to counter 
extensive subversive activities, Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea have been 
doing their best to build up their combat solidarity helping them to re¬ 
alise their vitally important objective of ensuring the independence and 
sovereignty of each of these nations. At the same time, they have re¬ 
peatedly stressed their desire for good-neighbourly relations to be es¬ 
tablished between the nations of Southeast Asia and for confrontation to 
be replaced by dialogue. 

Committed as they are to a political settlement of all disputes in the 
region, the nations of Indochina arc ready for a fruitful dialogue with 
the ASEAN states on terms of equality and respect for each other’s legi¬ 
timate interests, without any interference from without. They are willing 
to negotiate a wide range of issues with all parties concerned: the with¬ 
drawal of the Vietnamese volunteer forces Irom Kampuchea given the 
simultaneous removal of the criminal clique of Pol Pot from the political 
arena, respect for the Kampuchean people’s right to sovereignty with the 
threat of genocide eliminated, a general election in Kampuchea in the 
presence of international observers, international guarantees and super¬ 
vision of compliance with the agreements achieved. 

The SRV, LPDR and PRK have put forward a whole series of spe¬ 
cific initiatives. They have, in particular, expressed readiness to accept 
the ASEAN’s idea of establishing a zone of peace, freedom and neutrality 
in Southeast Asia as the ground for a discussion about turning the re¬ 
gion into a zone of peace and stability. The three nations of Indochina 
have offered to conclude bilateral or multilateral non-aggression pacts 
with Bangkok that would commit them to refraining from the use of 
force and refusing their territory to any third country as a base for ag¬ 
gression against the other side. It has been suggested that a demilitarised 
or security zone be created along the Kampuchea-Thailand border on the 
understanding that there will be no Vietnamese troop.s wdthin it on the 
Kampuchea side nor any of Pol Pot gangs and Khmer reactionai ics on 
the Thai side. The:‘e has been a statement of readiness to discuss the 
situation in the area of the South China Sea. There has been a phased 
withdrawal of units of the Vietnamese volunteer contingent from Kam¬ 
puchea. The SRV, LPDR and PRK have declared their support for the 
ASEAN ideas about setting up a nuclear-free zone in Southeast Asia. 

Against this background, many in the ASEAN- ^rc coming to realise 
the short-sighted approach behind the ambition to bring military and po¬ 
litical pressure to bear on the nations of Indochina and the dangerous 
consequences it may entail. There is an evolution of views in some ASEAN 
quarters on the prospect for a settlement of the situation around Kam¬ 
puchea and the choice of ways to bring it about. This process has already 
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prompted an increased emphasis in some statements by ASEAN countries 
leaders on the need for caution in Kampuchean affairs and a renuncia¬ 
tion of power tactics. Speaking at the ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference in Jakarta (July 9-10, 1984), President Suharto of Indonesia 
stressed that the Association must not interfere in the internal affairs of 
the people of Kampuchea and that it did not want to be involved in con¬ 
flicts. “The ASEAN", the President pointed out, “must consistently 
strive for Southeast Asia to be turned into a zone of peace, freedom and 
neutrality". Realising that a confrontation with the states of Indochina in 
no way responds to the interests of Indonesia, the Indonesian Right-na- 
tionalik leadership has been rather active in recent time in working for 
a dialogue with the SRV. Their bilateral relations have been appreciably 
stepped up, notably in the political field. Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Indonesia Mochtar Kusumaatmadja, and Commander-in-Chief of the In¬ 
donesian Armed Forces L. B. Murdani visited Vietnam in 1984 and 1985, 
while Minister of Foreign Affairs of the SRV Nguyen Co Thach, and Mi- 
ni.ster of National Defence Van Tien Dzung have been to Jakarta. Semi¬ 
nars on the situation in Southeast .Asia were held in Hanoi and Jakarta 
with the participation of representatives from political, military and 
scientific communities. Indonesian representatives stressed during those 
meetings that the differences over any particular issue relating to the 
situation in the region must not interfere with constructive discussions 
on the subject. Certain headway has been made in the SRV’s relations 
with Malaysia and, partly, with the Philippines. 

The position of these three nations is not something that the hard¬ 
liners could afford to discount. At the above-mentioned Conference in 
Jakarta in 1984, Indonesia was asked to conduct a dialogue with the SRV 
on behalf of the Association. That decision was reaffirmed at yet another 
ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Bangkok in February 1985. 

It has to be admitted, however, that sound trends in the position of 
this regional organisation are gaining ground against heavy odds and 
that the choice of the line to pursue on Kampuchea is a subject of heavy 
controversy, and that the extremists, with full-scale backing from without 
are in no mind to give in. 

Under pressure from the Thais who were trading on “ASEAN solida¬ 
rity’’, the ASEAN F'oreign Ministers’ meeting in Bangkok in February 
1985, produced an appeal to “the world community" to give more sup¬ 
port and aid to the Khmer riff-raff “in their political and military strug¬ 
gle". Washington was one of the first to respond, as was only to be 
expected. It officially decided to allocate $5 million for the purpose. Last 
summer, the US Secretary of State made a demonstration lour of “re¬ 
fugee camps” on Thai territory and was reported by The Washington 
Post to have given a lot of recommendations as to how to fight the legi¬ 
timate government of the PRK. 

It was certainly in view of a very negative attitude of international 
public opinion to Pol Pot whose natne is associated with the murder of 
over three million Kampucheans, that attempts have been made to pre¬ 
ttify somehow the outward appearance of the “coalition government” to 
make it look more respectable. At a foreign prompting, it was announced 
that the “supreme committee" of the Pol Pot people in Thailand was dis¬ 
solved, and that its chairman, Pol Pot, was resigning. But that trick 
could not fool anyone. The Indonesian Observer, for example, unequivo¬ 
cally stated that it was stagemanaged by Thailand and foreign forces be¬ 
hind it, while the Suara Karya, close to government quarters, remarked 
that Pol Pot’s official resignation could not be regarded as a “progres¬ 
sive step”. Even a partner to the coalition, Norodom Sihanouk, did not 
conceal his sceptical reaction to those perturbations which he described 
as a ‘farce’’ and “sleight-of-hand performance". 
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By and large, as the latest July 1985 conference of ASEAN states in 
Kuala Lumpur has shown, Washington and the ultra-conservative forces 
have so far succeeded in blocking positive developments. It approved 
Thailand’s proposal, obviously unacceptable for the Indochina states, about 
"indirect negotiations” between representatives of the reactionary Khmer 
groups and the SRV, ignoring the PRK government. 

Nevertheless, it is quite certain that the dialogue idea is generally 
present in the Association. The Malaysian Prime Minister Mohathir Mo¬ 
hamad, pointing out recently that the ASEAN’s current position on Kam¬ 
puchea did not appeal to the international community, called on his 
partners to investigate well the reasons behind such a reaction. “We,” he 
stressed, “must more actively study any opportunity for achieving a po¬ 
litical settlement which must be fair, productive and durable.” 


A s far as the Indochina states are concerned, they continue to manifest 
goodwill. Also very important initiatives were put forward at the 
latest, 11th conference of their Foreign Ministers in Phnom-Penh last 
August. The announcement that the withdrawal of the Vietnamese volun¬ 
teer forces from Kampuchea would have been completed by 1990 produced 
widespread repercussions all over the world. There was a reaffirmation 
of the readiness of the three nations to take part in an international con¬ 
ference to guarantee and supervise the implementation of the agreements 
which could be achieved between the two groups of states of Southeast 
Asia in the course of their dialogue. Earnestly committed to c.stablishing 
good-neighbourly relations with Thailand, the participants in the Phnom- 
Penh Conference went on record for negotiation.s with Thailand to sign 
appropriate documents. The government of the PRK declared that it was 
ready to start negotiations with various Khmer opposition groups or in¬ 
dividuals to discuss the issue of national reconciliation, provided they all 
agree to exclude the Pol Pot clique which had engaged in genocide, as 
well as the i.ssue of a general election after the complete withdrawal of 
the Vietnamese volunteers from Kampuchea. 

International opinion qualified the decisions of the Phnom-Penh Con¬ 
ference as a further indication of the invariable commitment of the In¬ 
dochina countries to normalising the situation in the region, ending the 
confrontation and starting a dialogue so as to set up, in the long run, 
a zone of peace and good-neighbourly cooperation in Southeast Asia. 

This commitment to peace was reaffirmed during the Vietnamcsc-In- 
donesian talks in Jakarta last August, which Nguyen Co Thach described 
as productive. According to the Vietnamese minister, the SRV did not 
reject the proposals made by the ASEAN at its conference in July 1985, 
but could not accept some of their points, notably, those relating to the 
parties to negotiations on the problems around Kampuchea. 


T the Soviet Union is sincerely interested in an early normalisation of 
the situation in Southeast Asia and feels that would respond to the 
genuine interests of all the nations of the region. There arc no problems 
.between them that could not be solved at the negotiation table. The 
USSR favours a constructive dialogue between the two groups of nations 
without any outside interference. As has been repeatedly stressed, notably, 
in the course of meetings in Moscow in 1985 of Soviet and Vietnamese 
delegations, led by Mikhail Gorbachev and Le Duan, the Soviet Union 
fully supports the consistent policy of the Indochina states and considers 
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tli.'it it is opening up wide opportunities for promoting good neighbourly 
rel«ilions and cooperation in Southeast Asia and turning that region into 
a zone of peace and stability. The recent proposals of the 11th Confer¬ 
ence of the Foreign Ministers of the three nations of Indochina have 
been yet another important step forward in this direction. 

The Soviet Union has close fraternal relations with the SRV, LPDR 
and PRK- There is a stable trend for fruitful and wide-ranging coopera¬ 
tion with them to be further broadened and deepened. 

The USSR is ready to maintain good relations with the ASEAN coun¬ 
tries and has been taking practical steps to this end. Its links and con¬ 
tacts with some of them have appreciably increased in recent times. That 
is a good sign. The Soviet Union welcomes further headways along these 
lines, believing that this progress will contribute towards an overall 
improvement of the situation in Southeast Asia. 

In that context, the countries of Indochina and the ASEAN may well 
find it easier to discover points of contact. 

It is certainly a difficult job to get a constructive dialogue going in 
Southeast Asia. Outside forces that have been busy raising roadblocks 
will hardly desist from their subversive activities. Yet an early settlement 
in Southeast Asia is an imperative necessity, a call of the times, dictated 
by the interests of all the states and peoples of the region, which makes 
it essential for them to make proper efforts to this end and show a sense 
of realism. 


mSL MD CMPERATIM FM EDIOPE 


THE SMALLER COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 

Yu. K A R F. L O V 


T he unique and peculiar aspect of present-day Europe has been shaped 
over the centuries by all the European peoples and states, both big and 
small. The latter are usually listed to include Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Austria and Switzerland. However small in size of territory 
and population, they are by no means inferior to other Wc.st European co¬ 
untries in terms of their industrial and technological level and their rich 
historical and cultural heritage. After all. the narrow geographical frame¬ 
work never restricted the flight of thought of such world-famous Europeans 
as the Dutch philosopher Spinoza, citizen of the Geneva Canton Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, or the Belgian Charles dc Coster. 

in our day, these countries are within the group of capitalist states with 
a high level of economic, financial and socio-political development. They 
still largely belong to the category of “the small privileged nations", as 
Lenin once called them.’ Many of them have traditionally ranked first in 
the world in a number of major indicators. Thus, the Netherlands has a 
steady lead in basic crop yields and the productivity of livestock farming, 
and Switzerland, in the national product per head of the population. Swit¬ 
zerland’s gold and currency reserves are exceeded in the capitalist world 
only by those of the FRG and the USA. Luxembourg is a major financial 
centre of Western Europe, with over 13 per cent of thc'total volume of the 
banking operations of the West European states. 

These states have a favourable correlation between such crucial indica¬ 
tors as the share in world capitalist industrial production, commodity ex¬ 
ports and direct investments. That factor is ultimately conducive to the 
faster growth of their economies as compared with other, larger capitalist 
countries. The very character of their economic structures enables them to 
adjust to the crisis phenomena in the world capitalist economy with a 
greater degree of flexibility. 

All of that objectively helps to increase the role and importance of the 
smaller countries not only in European, but also in W’orld affairs, anH in 
some instances gives them broader opportunities for foreign policy ma¬ 
noeuvring. At the same time, these countries, both members of various mi- 
litary-poljtical. and economic alliances and neutral ones, feel the full nega¬ 
tive impact of the present international tensions, the tangibly increased 
military threat, and the stockpiling of ever more destructive types of wea¬ 
pons on the European continent. That is why the smaller European count¬ 
ries show a natural interest in the urgent problems of peace and security in 
Europe. 

In a conversation with President Kurt Furgler of the Sw'iss Confede¬ 
ration on November 18, 1985. Mikhail Gorbachev noted that on the strength 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 22, Progress Publishers, Moscow. 1964, p. 339. 
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of its status of traditional neutrality Switzerland could do a great deal to 
further the development of the European process, to arrange a productive 
East-West dialogue, strengthen detente and confidence. Similarly, any 
other country can in its own way promote the attainment of these noble 
goals. 

The Soviet Union attaches much importance to the further development 
of peaceful good-neighbourhood and cooperation in Europe. That is spe¬ 
cially emphasised in the draft new edition of the CPSU Programme, whose 
appeal to work together for a safe and peaceful Europe is addressed to all 
the states of the continent without exception, both big and small, both 
members of military-political alliances and neutral ones. 


•l 

T he present-day political concerns of the population of the smaller Euro¬ 
pean countries centre on the same problems that worry all other Europe¬ 
ans, as well as those who live on the other continents. These include non- 
militarisation of outer space, a curb on the arms race, the nuclear race 
above all, and prevention of a new war. And the harder the militarist cir¬ 
cles of the USA and NATO try to thrust upon Western Europe their plans 
for stepping up the arms drive and developing ever more ingenious types 
of mass destruction weapons, the more grounds there are for public con¬ 
cern in the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and also in neutral Austria 
and Switzerland over the failure to complete the processes of curbing the 
arms race started back in the years of detente, and over the unprecedented 
increase in weapon stockpiles, as a result of which Western Europe, super¬ 
charged with US first-strike nuclear weapons, has been turned into so¬ 
mething of a bridgehead. 

In spite of all the efforts of generously sponsored militarist propaganda 
to obscure the essence of these sharp issues and to channel the debate on 
the causes of the growing military danger in Europe along the lines of US 
and NATO concepts, the broad complex of Soviet peace initiatives attracts 
the closest attention and meets with approval among broad circles of Euro¬ 
pean public opinion. 

In the smaller countries of E:urope, especially after the Soviet-US summit 
in Geneva, there is also a growing awareness of the simple truth that the 
development of attack space weapons is incompatible with radical cuts in 
existing nuclear armaments. Washington’s promises to shield the West 
Europeans with an ‘‘anti-missiles umbrella” meet with growing scepticism 
not only in Belgium and Holland with their mass antimissile movement, 
but also in other West European countries, including the larger ones. 

At the same time, many West Europeans hope that the Soviet-US sum¬ 
mit in Geneva will give a positive impulse to possible understandings on 
the non-extension of the arms race to outer space and cutbacks in the ar¬ 
senals of nuclear weapons in Europe. The quest for ways to make real 
progress in matters of .strengthening European security and the struggle 
to eliminate the military threat are ever more pivotal features of European 
politics. That is what determines, though in different measure, the modern 
political landscape of all the West European states. 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that in the last few months of 
1985 the Netherlands became the epicentre of the all-European debate on 
medium-range nuclear weapons in Europe, just as Belgium had been be¬ 
fore that. This is largely due to the fact that when the so-called dual option 
which sanctioned the deployment of US missiles on West European soil 
was put to the vote in NATO in December 1979, both Belgium and the 
Netherlands refrained from making a final choice. 

in March 1985 that Belgium w'as at last made to toe the 
NATO line, .n.s the country’s government decided to go ahead with the dep- 
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ioyment of the first 16 cruise missiles at the military base at Florennes in 
defiance of the opinion of 80 per cent of the Belgian population (the figure 
was given by the Belgian press). True, official Brussels tried to present 
that decision as a step it was highly reluctant to take, stipulating that the 
deployment of the remaining 32 missiles would depend on “evolution” at 
the Soviet'US talks in Geneva on space and nuclear weapons. 

But many people in the country and abroad justly wondered whether the 
Belgian government’s decision agreed with its own statement on Belgium’s 
readiness to promote a successful outcome of the Soviet-US talks in Geneva, 
which started in 1985, and to help lower the level of the military confronta¬ 
tion in Europe. The Belgian side, indeed, had—and still has—such an op¬ 
portunity. Moreover, this opportunity has markedly increased. It is hard to 
justify a passive stand on that cardinal issue of European security. 

Further steps to realise the missile decision imposed by the USA and 
NATO meet with ever stronger resistance on the part of the broad masses 
in the West European countries. The political and stale leaders of these 
countries, primarily tho.se which ho.st US mi.ssiie.s, are obliged to reckon 
with that resistance. 

A complicated and often dramatic struggle on the deployment question 
is now under way in the Netherlands. And although under pressure from 
pro-US and pro-NATO circles the country’s government got parliament 
to approve such a decision at the end of 1985, the missile question is ap¬ 
parently far from being settled. New parliamentary debates are to be held, 
and the actual deployment of the first -18 cruise missiles at the Woensdrecht 
base is to start no sooner than in 1988. In effect, the country is now divided 
into two camps. Over four million Dutch citizens, or virtually one-third of 
the country’s population, have signed a petition to the government and par¬ 
liament dem.inding that they should renounce the US missiles and prevent 
the small country from being turned into a launching pad for the deadly 
US cruise missiles. 

Another equally important circumstance is the overall situation taking 
shape in the West European countries round the burning problems of war 
and peace, the need to curb the arms race. The Soviet peace initiatives in 
the field of nuclear disarmament announced by Mikhail Gorbachev in the 
course of his visit to Paris have created a qualitatively new situation, which 
gives free scope for vigorous action by all states, notably towards essential 
cutbacks in medium-range nuclear weapons in Europe. 

New and more promising lines of approach to the quest for mutually 
acceptable solutions arc opened up by the Soviet proposal for the signing 
of an appropriate agreement to reduce medium-range nuclear weapons in 
Europe on its own, without direct linkage with the problem of space and 
strategic weapons, a proposal which brought a positive response from the 
Netherlands as well. The joint Soviet-US statement on the results of the 
Geneva summit clearly formulates the task of accelerating progress towards 
an interim agreement on medium range missiles. In view of that a well- 
weighed stand in the matter of missiles, on the part of the Netherlands in 
particular, could undoubtedly improve the prospects for such an agreement. 

In that context, another pomt is of special importance. The Soviet-US 
surnmit-levcl understanding to accelerate the Soviet-US talks in Geneva, 
which also cover issues relating to the nuclear balance in Europe, further 
increases the distance (in a positive sen.se) between the present situation 
and that which existed in June 1984, when decisions were taken in the 
Netherlands on the terms of a possible depioyment of US missiles on the 
country’s territory. Such a concrete rnanife.station of the Soviet Union’s 
political will as the unilateral reduction of Soviet SS-20 missiles in the 
European zone of the USSR to the level of June 1984 undoubtedly makes 
it easier for the Netherlands, as well as other countries, to look for ways of 
reducing the level of the military confrontation in Europe. 
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In the course of the missile debate in the Netherlands and other West 
European countries, including statements by official spokesmen, mention 
is often being made of Soviet 55-20 missiles in Asia, with frequent delibe¬ 
rate distortions of the true state of affairs: either figures are cited which 
have nothing to do with reality, or the question about the “mobility” of the 
SS-20 missiles is given a twisted reading. 

The Soviet stand on this issue is quite clear and has been set out on 
many occasions;, including the highest level: 55-20missiles deployed outside 
the European zone cannot reach the territory of the West European count¬ 
ries, and the number of medium-range missiles deployed in the Asian part 
of the Soviet Union is ju.st sufficient to balance out the corresponding US 
nuclear weapons. 

Such are the real facts, and they tangibly reinforce the positions of 
those forces in the Netherlands, Belgium and other West European count¬ 
ries which want the West Europeans to do more in order to overcome the 
present East-We.st confrontation, and to refuse to take part in the ruinous 
and senseless arms race. Broad public circles in the West European count¬ 
ries are also ever more aware of the obvious fact that those of the USA’s 
West European allies which have already deployed new US missiles on 
their territory, far from strengthening their security, are in danger of being 
involved in a further escalation of armaments. 

At any rate, an invigoration of the antimissile movement of the broad 
masses, which has risen to a new stage, is among the major results of the 
mass protests against the deployment of US missiles in Western Europe (in 
the Netherlands, such protest is known to have reached one of its peaks). 
As for the leaders of these European countries (just as, naturally, of all 
other countries), at the pre.sent turning point it is more necessary for them 
than ever before to take a responsible, well considered approach to decision¬ 
making and display wisdom in their actions. Their constructive stand would 
do a great deal to bring closer the solution of the main task facing all the 
European countries, hig and small: the task of relaxing the military confron¬ 
tation and lowering the level of nuclear armaments in Europe. 


A ll the European countries, including the .smaller ones, have contributed 
a part of their national e.xperience to the arrangement of all-European 
cooperation, as envisaged by the Helsinki Final Act. The Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe and the resultant European process 
(all of whose participants, irrespective of territory, population, economic 
potential and military capability, have equal opportunities to infiuence the 
decisions being taken) have objectively enhanced the role of the smaller 
countries on the European political scene. 

The leaders of these countries are in favour of continuing and deepening 
the European process, and their positions in this respect arc largely conso¬ 
nant with those of the Soviet Union, which is a staunch supporter of a further 
political dialogue between East and West European countries, advocating 
active use for these purposes of all forms and opportunities: regular meet¬ 
ings at different levels, including summit meetings, political consultations, 
and contacts along the lines of scientific and cultural cooperation. 

A symptomatic point that not only broad public strata, but also go¬ 
vernment officials in the smaller European countries, just as in Europe as 
a whole, are increasingly turning to the experience of the period of detente, 
justly linking it up with an extension of fruitful all-European cooperation 
and the emergence of real perspectives for a solution of the pivotal problems 
of security on the continent. The Soviet Union’s readiness to regard Western 
Europe as an independent force and a full and equal participant in the 
East West dialogue which could play a major role in strengthening both 
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its own and international security, is also being viewed in the context of 
the present reappraisal of the lessons of detente. 

In the Benelux countries, Austria and Switzerland, there is a heightened 
interest in how a problem of such importance for all Europeans, living in 
different parts of the continent, as that of ensuring mutual confidence in the 
military field is being resolved at the Stockholm Conference on Confidence- 
and Security-Building Measures and Disarmament. There is a growing 
understanding in these countries that the agreements to be reached in 
Stockholm should serve to specify the non-use-of-force principle and make 
it as effective as possible, and also provide for a .set of confidence-building 
measures in the military field. 

Austria and Switzerland were among the neutral countries which came 
out with a proposal at Stockholm to agree on a mutual exchange of annual 
plans for military activity subject to notification. The Soviet Union is pre¬ 
pared for such an agreement. One could also recall that it was on the ini¬ 
tiative of a group of neutral and non-aligned countries (including .Austria 
and Switzerland) that the organisational structure of the conference was 
set up in the form of two equitable working groups, which considerably fa¬ 
cilitated the efforts to elaborate mutually acceptable decisions in the politi¬ 
cal and military fields. 

Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg are direct participants in the 
Vienna talks on mutual armed forces and armaments reductions in Central 
Europe. One should think that these countries could make a more tangible 
contribution to breaking the 12-year deadlock at the Vienna forum, all the 
more so since the Netherlands and Belgium have shown an interest in the 
recent Soviet proposals on mutual troops and arms reductions in Central 
Europe. 

The Benelux countries could also adopt a more active position in the 
matter of ridding Europe of chemical weapons, for as early as 1982 the 
Netherlands, for instance, announced its decision not to equip the Dutch 
army with chemical weapons and banned their storage on its territory. Re¬ 
cently, the Netherlands expres.sed regret over Washington's decision to start 
producing binary toxic agents. 

It is a generally recognised fact that a favourable political climate in 
Europe could do a great deal for the development of East-West economic 
tics. Many imperative tasks of industrial, technical and scientific progress 
confront all states in our day, and especially the smaller .states, whose 
scientific potential and financial possibilities are naturally limited. A point 
to note in this context is that their interests would be well served by a more 
efficient division of labour on an all-European basis. The Soviet Union, at 
any rate, is prepared for that. 

Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg were among the founding 
members of the European Economic Community. In our day, these three 
countries take a most active part in its affairs. Well-known Belgian and 
Dutch initiatives have been aimed to raise the Community’s efficiency and 
its role in European and world affairs. The recent con.structive initiative of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance on establishing more busi¬ 
ness-like relations between the CMEA and the EEC was received with inte¬ 
rest in these countries. Thus, Luxembourg’s Foreign Minister Jacques Poos, 
who chairs the Council of Ministers of the European Communities, came out 
in favour of constructive relations between the two organisations. 

A pooling of the efforts of the European states in the development of 
trade, the supply of energy and raw materials, the acceleration of scientific 
and technical progress, the development of international transport, and pro¬ 
tection of the environment would undoubtedly benefit the whole of Europe 
and would in many respects make it easier for the smaller European count¬ 
ries to solve these problems. It is now a matter of concrete steps and practi¬ 
cal agreements. Ii one takes, for instance, such an important sphere of 
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possible cooperation as protection and improvement of the environment, 
the complicated problems of combatting pollution along the North Sea 
coast of Belgium and Holland, cleaning the Schelde and Maas rivers, and 
getting rid of the pernicious acid rains can never be solved solely within 
the national framework. 

In the smaller European countries, with their long and hard history of 
struggle to assert their national and cultural distinctiveness, people are 
highly sensitive to the themes of cooperation in the humanitarian field. For 
these countries, which have many foreign workers who have come in search 
of earnings, issues relating to the status of migrant workers, mixed mar¬ 
riages and reunion of families are most acute. The Soviet Union’s stand on 
all these problems is clear and well-defined. This country wants these to be 
considered in a constructive and humane spirit, with full respect for the 
sovereign rights of all stales. Naturally, a solution of such problems would 
make it much easier to strip them of diverse hypocritical tricks and specula¬ 
tions. from attempts lo interfere in the internal affairs of other countries. 

T he Soviet Union’s relations with each of the five countries—Belgium, the 
Netherlands, LuAembourg, Austria and Switzerland—naturally have 
their specific features, which are due lo various historical and geographical 
factors, to the role and involvement of the.se West European states in pre¬ 
sent-day international affairs. In the main, however, the Soviet Union’s rela¬ 
tions with all these countries are marked by a stable level of cooperation in 
the most diverse spheres. Much is being done to that effect by the traditional 
political contacts at different levels, the fairly solid bilateral contractual 
basis, and the long-.standing and intensive business ties. 

On the occasion of the Soviet-US summit in Geneva in November 1985, 
Mikhail Gorbachev paid a visit to President Kurt Furgler of the Swiss 
Confederation. In the course of the first such high-level meeting in the 
history of Russian-Swiss and Soviet-Swiss relations, the two sides reaffir¬ 
med their mutual interest in deepening mutually advantageous ties in the 
political, trade and economic, scientific and technical, cultural and other 
spheres. 

Over the years, official visits were paid lo the USSR by King Baudouin 
of Belgium, Grand Duke Prince Jean of Luxembourg, and Crown Princess 
Beatrix, who is now Queen of the Netherlands. There have been regular 
meetings of foreign ministers, political consultations at the level of foreign 
policy departments, mutual business visits by heads of sectoral ministries, 
and meetings along parliamentary lines. 

The Soviet Union’s relations with these countries rest on a solid econo¬ 
mic and industrial basis, which keeps expanding and strengthening in ac- 
^cordance with the long-term agreements on cooperation that have been 
signed with many of them. Such cooperation embraces many advanced 
fields w'hich determine present-day progress, including fundamental nucle¬ 
ar research, protection of the environment, biological and medical science, 
and so on. 

The steady orientation of mutual ties towards the long-term perspective, 
their long-term planning arc fully justified, as it is evident from these 
objective indicators: over the past five years, the Soviet Union’s trade with 
Belgium trebled to 1,713 million rubles in 1984; its trade with the Nether¬ 
lands has increased to air ost 2,000 million rubles, and its trade with Swit¬ 
zerland has multiplied sevenfold over the past decade. There has also been 
considerable growth of the Soviet Union’s trade w'ilh Austria and Luxem¬ 
bourg. On the whole, all these states have invariably been among the 
Soviet Union’s ten major trading partners in Western Europe. 

The Soviet Union supplies these countries with diverse raw materials 
and energy resources, cars, machine-tools and jewelry, while importing, 
first and foremost, machinery and equipment, pesticides and other chemical 
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products, and various consumer goods. There is ever more active coopera¬ 
tion, especially with the Netherlands, in the agro-industrial field. The So¬ 
viet Union’s business links with the Benelux countries, Austria and Swit¬ 
zerland are not confined to the old traditional forms of pure trade, but are 
ever more confidently branching out into joint large-scale projects and the 
formation of joint-stock companies involving Soviet foreign trade and 
transport organisations and enterprises. 

There has been a further development of scientific and technical ties 
with the Benelux Economic Union, with the Netherlands. Austria and 
Switzerland, notably in such major industries as ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy, agriculture, the food industry, the building-materials industry, 
public health and pharmaceutics. 

For the practical organisation of the Soviet Union’s multifaceted ties 
with the.se countries in the trade-and-economic and the .scientific-and- 
technical field, general-purpose mixed bilateral commissions and sectoral 
working groups on specific issues of cooperation were set up and have been 
meeting regularly.There is also such a specific trilateral body as the USSR- 
Belgiuin-Luxembourg committee for promoting trade. 

However significant the .successes already scored in the development 
of the Soviet Union’s trade and economic relations with the Benelux count¬ 
ries, Austria and Switzerland, there is .still much room for their develop¬ 
ment and perfection. Thus, more favourable conditions could be created for 
mutual trade, including a lifting of various US-prompted restrictions and 
an elimination of other artificially created difficulties. There could also be 
a bolder and more energetic approach to the quest for new large-scale forms 
of bilateral and multilateral cooperation. 

It is hard to overestimate the importance of the diverse and abundant 
cultural heritage of Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Austria and 
Switzerland, their immense contribution to European and world culture. 
All of that provides a good basis for the development of broad and intensive 
cultural lies between the USSR and thc.se countries. The Soviet Union is 
emphatically in favour of developing along an ascendant line the mutual 
acquaintance with each other’s genuine artistic values. Among the notable 
events in the cultural life of the USSR and these countries were the perfor¬ 
mances given in Belgium by the Bolshoi Theatre, the Soviet Army and 
Beriozka song and dance companies, and the Mo.scow Circus, the recent 
tour of the USSR by a Dutch ballet company, the Sovict-Swiss exchanges of 
art o.xhibitions, and so on. 

A major channel for strengthening friendship and mutual understanding 
between the peoples of the Soviet Union and these countries are the tradi¬ 
tional ties between Mo.scow, Vienna, Amsterdam, and Antwerp, and also 
between twinned cities: Leningrad, Rotterdam and Antwerp, Tallinn and 
Ghent, Donetsk and Charleroi, and others. Regularly held mutual days of 
the USSR and these countries, film weeks, and various other functions, .sta¬ 
ged by creative organisations and sports unions, have become a good tra¬ 
dition. 

The Soviet Union seeks to do all in its power to maintain good and 
stable relations with Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Austria and 
Switzerland. It would like to see these relations rise to an even higher level. 
Europe, which has given the world so much in the field of culture, science, 
technology, and progressive social thought, could also set an example in 
the solution of complicated international problems. A positive development 
of the situation on the European continent would benefit the whole world. 
That is why the USSR, in close cooperation with the socialist community 
countrie.s, will continue doing its utmost for a more energetic effort in Euro¬ 
pe to strengthen the principles and the policy of detente, clear away the 
obstructions of the past and overcome the con.sequences of the confrontation 
of the past few years. 




FORESTALUNG THE CHEMICAL WEAPONS RACE 
-THE TASK OF THE DAY 


G. YEVGENIEV 


T wo important dates, related to chemical weapons, did not pass unnoticed 
in jubilee-filled 1985; the 70th anniversary of the first use of asphyxiating 
toxic gas in war, to which the Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm resorted in 1915, 
and the 60th anniversary of the signing of the Geneva Protocol of 1925, 
which imposed an international ban on the use of chemical weapons. They 
give us cause to look back and draw lessons from the past and map out a 
correct orientation for the future. It is all the more appropriate to do this 
in the current international situation, where Washington is threatening 
Europe and the rest of the world with the large-scale production of a new 
generation of chemical weapons capable of plunging mankind into the 
whirlpool of a dangerous chemical weapons race 


T he poisoning and killing in the First World War of hundreds of thousands 
of people with poisonous and asphyxiating gases bring out in bold relief 
the danger of chemical toxic agents and the vulnerability of military person¬ 
nel and especially the civilian population to them. The use of poisonous 
gases, which doomed a large number of people to unbelievable suffering 
and death, e.xcrted such a strong psychological influence on contemporaries 
that on the list of armaments a new classification—mass destruction w'ea- 
ons—was given to chemical w'eapons. At the same time this W'as a strong 
catalyst to the pow'erful movement of socio-political forces for an interna¬ 
tional ban on chemical poisonous agents. However, at the general head¬ 
quarters of the leading imperialist powers the experience of the use of poiso¬ 
nous gases in the First World War has, on the contrary, stimulated interest 
in improving chemical agents. 

Their stand on chemical weapons played the key role in the Geneva Pro¬ 
tocol of 1925 preventing only the use of chemical poisonous agents but not 
chemical weapons per se. Furthermore, the process of the Protocol’s ratifica¬ 
tion by the leading military powers lasted for many years—a full half 
century in the case of the United States! This circumstance evoked justified 
concern on the part of the Soviet Union and of the world public over the 
actual intentions of the capitalist countries as regards their use of chemical 
weapons in case of war. People of the older generation still remember how 
the chemical threat hung like the Sword of Damocles over the USSR during 
the prewar years and the broad measures the Party and government were 
forced to take to prepare the Soviet population for antichcmical defence. 

The appearance in 1945 of a much more powerful type of mass destruc¬ 
tion weapons—atomic and then nuclear—and the emergence in connection 
w'ith this of the danger of nuclear war which threatens universal destruc¬ 
tion. naturally focused the attention of the world public on the nuclear 
problem. But even against this background the cheniical threat has become 
no les.' topical. It is a well-known fact, for example, that in the 1960s and 
1970s the US army used in Vietnam a total of over 100,000 tons of chemical 
agents, including 96,000 tons of phytotoxins ond over 7,000 tons of poison. 
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In a directive of the US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger for 1985- 
1989 the US armed forces have been posed the task of being prepared for 
the “rapid use of chemical weapons”, and it has been suggested to the air 
force and navy that they conclude (by 1990) the development of new 
systems of delivery of binary chemical weapons to their targets. 

The United States possesses the largest arsenal of chemical weapons in 
the world. US supertoxic nerve agents stockpiles alone stand at 55,000 tons. 
The total amount of chemical ammunition for modern weapons systems— 
artillery shells, high-explosive bombs, missile warheads, and aviation 
bombs—a total of over 90 different types—includes over 3 million units. 

However, even such a tremendous arsenal seems already insufficient for 
the Washington strategists, who arc championing an even greater buildup 
of the US chemical arsenal. A programme has been elaborated for the 
“wide-scale equipping” of the American army with new chemical poisonous 
agents which, according to the press, will almost double the stockpiles of 
this “silent weapon” in the US arsenals—from 3 million to 5 million units 
of chemical ammunition. 

The American military doctrine and the combat instructions for the 
US troops view chemical weapons above all as a means designed for ope¬ 
rative and tactical use in a theatre of military operations, above all for 
conducting offensive operations, including their utilisation in a first 
strike. With the appearance of binary ammunition the Washington strate¬ 
gists of late have begun assigning chemical weaponry a strategic role 
in their military arsenal. The FM-100-5 field regulations of the US land 
troops envisage the use of chemical weapons at the early stage of a war 
for delivering strikes at groupings of land troops, at communications cen¬ 
tres, airfields, etc. 

During the military exercises regularly held in Western Europe, in¬ 
cluding the recent Autumn Forge-85 exercises, units and formations of 
the USA and several other NATO countries regularly work up tasks in¬ 
volving the conditional u.se of chemical w'^eapons. Intensive work is apace 
to train experts capable of handling chemical weapons. The USA and 
its allies equip their troops stationed in Europe w’ith new gas masks, per¬ 
manently worn means for protecting the skin, treatment means, antidotes, 
and reconnaissance and degassing means. 

The matter, of course, is not confined to the aforementioned measures 
to train NATO troops to engage in chemical warfare. The armed forces 
of the North Atlantic bloc in Western Europe have a considerable arsenal 
of chemical ammunition at their disposal. Large storages of .American 
chemical weapons are located, for example, on the territory of the FRG, 
in the areas of Mannheim, Hanau, Rhineland-Palatinate, Fischbach, Hesse 
and Baden-Wiirttemberg. Four million litres of highly toxic substances are 
kept at these depots alone. 

It is necessary to constantly and uncompromisingly expose the concepts 
advanced by the proponents of chemical w'capons. A natural question ari¬ 
ses in the mind: how can these political figures speak in favour of che¬ 
mical w'eapons? Mountains of nuclear w-eapons disregarded, they spare no 
effort to add to them cellars of chemical weapons. They drag out the exa¬ 
mination of this problem so as to preclude a ban on chemical weapons. 
This is* the essence of their stand. And when the discussion touches upon 
control, they advance at the Geneva talks a thesis that only state-owned 
plants should be placed under such control. This is an astonishing posi¬ 
tion, geared to hamper accord. 


I n pursuing the line for an intensified buildup of all types of armaments, 
the Washington Administration attaches great importance to the launch- 
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ing in the United Stales of a wide-scale production of a new type of che* 
mical weaponry—so-called binary ammunition. 

During the examination of the US military budget for 1986 the con¬ 
gressional conference committee, under strong pressure from the Admini¬ 
stration, especially the Pentagon, recommended a $155 million allocation 
for this purpose. Specifically, at i.ssue is the production of the Big Eye 
chemical bomb and a 155-mni binary artillery shell. Thus, the moment of 
the beginning of the implementation of the decision on the extensive che¬ 
mical rearmament of the US armed forces, announced by President Rea¬ 
gan in February 1982, is approaching. In this fashion still another direction 
of the escalation of the arms race is being opened up, the war threat is 
intensifying, and international tensions are exacerbating. ^ 

Alongside the attack space weapons, intercontinental missiles and sub¬ 
marine-based ballistic missiles, strategic bombers, long-range cruise mis¬ 
siles, and also the high-precision conventional armaments being created, 
binary chemical weapons are called upon, according to the plans of the 
Washington strategists, to ensure the United States military superiority 
over the Soviet Union, which it is stubbornly seeking so as to dictate 
its writ to other states and peoples. 

The US binary chemical weapons programme dates back to the 1940s, 
when American experts were set the specific task of designing chemical 
ammunition which, while fully possessing the deadly properties of unitary 
ammunition, would be superior to them in convenience of storage, trans¬ 
porting and safety. A need for such ammunition began to be felt more 
and more strongly in the 1960s, when chemical ammunition stored at Ame¬ 
rican facilities, owing to the lengthy storage and corrosive damage to 
the shells, began to leak the deadly toxic agents with which they were fil¬ 
led, leading to the poisoning of the attending personnel. 

Instead of stepping up efforts to prohibit chemical weapons and eli¬ 
minating stockpiles of them, the ruling quarters of the USA have set about 
intensifying work to create chemical ammunition in binary equipment. In 
1965 the Us Navy patented the design of a binary chemical air bomb; in 
the late 1960s there appeared the first prototypes of the 155-mm artillery 
chemical shells in binary equipment. In the intervening years the techni¬ 
que of binary chemical ammunition production was worked up and under¬ 
went field tests. 

With due account being taken for the research and development done 
on the latest poisonous substances, the task was advanced of modernising 
and bolstering the US chemical arsenal, although, according to American 
sources, the stockpiles of chemical weapons at the disposal of the United 
, States arc more than enough for destroying the majority of the globe’s 
population. The Pentagon and its supporters in the Administration and 
Congress have unleashed a feverish campaign to rearm the American 
forces with chemical ammunition by requesting an astronomical $10,000 
million for the purpose. Geared for a number of years, the US chemical 
programme envisages the mass production of binary chemical ammuni¬ 
tion, the development of new ways of using chemical weapons, and the 
construction outside the US borders of storage bases for means to be used 
in the conduct of a chemical war. 

As to, say, the destructive capability of binary chemical weapons, of 
course, it is determined not by the degree of toxicity of the separate com¬ 
ponents with which binary ammunition is filled, but by the toxicity of 
that composition of the TA which these components form as a result of 
the 'caclion that takes place. Therefore, from a toxicological standpoint 
there is no fundamental difference between binary weapons and other ty¬ 
pes ot chemical weapons. Unlike the existing unitary or single-compo¬ 
nent clicmical ammunition equipped with a highly toxic, deadly TA pre¬ 
pared for immediate destruction, binary ammunition is fitted with two or 
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more chemical components placed in separate containers. During the flight 
of binary ammunition—shells, bombs, missiles—to their target, these rela¬ 
tively less toxic components mix, forming highly toxic deadly paralysing 
mixtures of the Sarin and VX highly destructive type. They pose a serious 
threat to troop personnel and especially to the civilian population. 

Even in very small quantities binary and chemical mixtures, affecting 
the internal processes in the human body, above all the nervous system, 
kill or maim. Like neutron weapons, binary means are intended exclusi¬ 
vely for destroying manpower and the civilian population, leaving materi¬ 
al objects intact. 

Wide-scale introduction of binary chemical weapons into the armed 
forces would undoubtedly e.\tend the potential sphere of the use of che¬ 
mical weapons and have an impact on the military balance of forces; there 
would appear the possibility of delivering concentrated strikes with in¬ 
volving the use of chemical TAs at targets of a great depth and over wide 
areas, causing extensive damage to the troop personnel and the civilian 
population of the other side. A heightening of the operative, tactical and 
strategic role of chemical weapons as a result of the introduction of bina¬ 
ry armaments into the forces would naturally exert a growing influence 
on the military balance of forces on the whole and on the alignment of 
forces in a separate theatre of military operations. There would be a grea¬ 
ter temptation to use chemical binary weapons for delivering a first strike, 
and instability in crisis situations would be intensified. 

Technically, the relative simplicity with which binary compositions are 
manufactured makes it possible to set up production of primary chemical 
components at commercial enterprises, including those belonging to pri¬ 
vate firms, transnational chemical corporations, etc., and not necessarily 
of those that produce organic phosphorous compounds. There would thus 
be a greater danger that chemical weapons would spread over the globe 
and would appear where there are none at present. Consequently, the US 
binary programme is exacerbating the problem of the non-proliferation of 
chemical weapons. 

The difficulties involved in monitoring compliance by the participato- 
rics to the convention on the prohibition of chemical weapons will in¬ 
crease. A document of a number of socialist states on binary weapons 
and the problem of effective prohibition of chemical weapons tabled at the 
Committee on Disarmament in March 1982, notes on this score that con¬ 
trol itself, both national and especially international, will be extremely 
difficult in many cases, if possible at all. Conditions can arise for concea¬ 
led stockpiling and storage of chemicals for binary weapons and the 
creation of chemical weapons under the guise of commercial production. 

In terms of politics and diplomacy, the vigorous preparations of the 
USA for the production and deployment of binary chemical ammunition 
do not increase confidence in the statements of American officials about 
their interest in putting an end to chemical weapons. They are running 
counter to the task of reaching an international accord on imposing a glo¬ 
bal ban on chemical weapons. The attempts of Washington to portray to 
the public its plans regarding binary weapons as “some stimulus” to 
the Soviet Union to be more pliable at chemical weapons prohibition talks 
are utterly absurd. It is a known fact from the experience of the arms li¬ 
mitation talks that it is easier to prohibit a type of weapon with which 
armed forces have not yet been equipped than to have it excluded from 
states’ arsenals. After having spent large sums for the development of 
binary chemical ammunition, the Pentagon, naturally, does not want to 
give it up. At the Geneva Conference on Disarmament the American side 
has for more than three years been doggedly opposing specific ban on 
binary weapons and its main components, attempting to prove that this 
can be done within the framework of a ban on the key precursors of any 
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chemical armaments. In other words, it is trying to dissolve the topical 
problem of a ban on binary chemical weapons. Nor are the chances im¬ 
proving for succe.ss at the Vienna talks on a mutual reduction of troops 
and armaments in Central Europe, where the NATO countries have for 
many years refused to reduce any armaments, chemical ones included. 

The Washington strategists plan to deploy new binary weapons first 
of all in the FRG, Britain and Italy. Chemical binary air bombs of the 
Big Eye type are also to be emplaced on board American aircraft carriers 
ba.sed in the Eastern Atlantic and the Mediterranean. A special place in 
the Pentagon’s plans is assigned to ^hc FRG, which is increasingly being 
transformed into a forward redoubt of chemical battles in Europe. It is 
on its territory that the Pentagon intends to deploy five more depots with 
binary chemical ammunition in addition to the existing chemical storages. 

Additional deployment of US chemical binary armaments in an area 
where the density of the military confrontation is the highest in the world 
would threaten to turn Europe into a potential theatre of a destructive 
chemical war in which, by the logic of things, the civilian population 
would be the main victim. In this fashion Western Europe is becoming 
a dual hostage of the Pentagon—first a nuclear one, and now a chemical 
one. Here, too, there is again manifest the entire danger of the designs 
of Washington which, desirous of deflecting a retaliatory strike from its 
own territory, is making the territories and the populations of its allies 
vulnerable to it. 


T he road to the radical elimination of the chemical threat to the states 
and peoples of Europe lies through a global ban on chemical weapons 
and the elimination of existing stockpiles. It is only by destroying all 
chemical arsenals everywhere that one can eradicate the material basis 
for the unleashing of a chemical war and avoid a dangerous chemical 
arms race. 

Concrete, realistic proposals of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, which they are making in the U.N and the Geneva disarmament 
talks, are aimed at the attainment of this main goal—the imposition of 
a worldwide ban on chemical weapons. In 1969 they advanced at the UN 
a draft convention on the prohibition of chemical and bacteriological wea¬ 
pons, and it was only due to the stand of the United States, which did 
not wish to give up its chemical arsenal, that a comprehensive ban on both 
,types of mass destruction weapons was not attained at this stage. Altho¬ 
ugh the international convention concluded in 1972 prohibited bacteriolo¬ 
gical (biological) weapons alone, through the efforts of socialist states the 
problem of banning chemical weapons was shifted to the plane of the 
practical policy of states. 

In 1972 the Soviet Union in conjunction with other socialist countries 
advanced a draft convention on the prohibition of chemical weapons. Once 
again at its initiative, bilateral Soviet-American talks were held in 1976- 
1980 which pursued the goal of preparing a Joint initiative for multilate¬ 
ral talks on the prohibition of this type of mass destruction weapons. Of 
great importance was the advancing by the Soviet Union in 1982 of a do¬ 
cument entitled Basic Provisions of the Convention on the Prohibition of 
the Development, Production and Stockpiling of Chemical Weapons and 
on Their Destruction which, combined with the subsequent Soviet propos¬ 
als on chemical weapons, is a good basis for elaborating an interna¬ 
tional convention on this problem. 

Aware of the particular danger which binary chemical weapons pose 
to the peoples of the world, it was the socialist states that proposed wit- 
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bin the framework of the convention being drafted that a clear-cut ban be 
imposed specifically on this type of chemical weapons. 

The vigorous and purposeful stand of the Soviet Union and other so¬ 
cialist community states at the Geneva Conference on Disarmament was 
largely instrumental in the work on the international convention having 
reached of late the stage of bringing into accord its individual provisions 
and articles. However, despite the many years of talks, a universal ac¬ 
cord has yet to be reached because of the obstructionist stand taken by 
the United States and a number of its allies. The USA is in effect, 
sabotaging the elaboration of a convention on the complete prohibition 
and elimination of chemical weapons by erecting ever new impediments. 

It was Washington that in 1980 broke off the bilateral Soviet-Ameri- 
can talks on the prohibition of chemical weapons at a time when progress 
was in the offing. The USA’s draft international convention advanced in 
1984 not only does not contain solutions to contentious issues, it toughens 
even more the US stand on questions of monitoring compliance with the 
would-be convention. The USA is also objectively putting the brakes on 
the proceedings at the Conference on Disarmament by not accepting the 
Soviet proposal on a complete stoppage of commercial production of me- 
tylphosphorous compounds which are the basis for nerve gas, including 
the main components of binary weapons. Washington is also taking a 
hard line on numerous other aspects of the convention being drafted, 
which itself attests to the American side’s lack of political will and desire 
to explore mutually acceptable solutions at the present stage. Finally, the 
talks on the prohibition of chemical weapons are still further complicated 
by Washington’s decision to launch production of binary chemical ammu¬ 
nition. 

Under these conditions, duly taking into account the worsened inter¬ 
national situation and the heightened chemical threat, the Soviet Union 
and the other Warsaw Treaty countries consider it important that prior 
to the solution of the global problem of imposing a worldwide ban on 
chemical weapons specific parallel steps be taken to set up zones free of 
chemical weapons in various parts of the world, first of ail in Europe. 

The idea put forward by Mikhail Gorbachev in October 1984 of elabo¬ 
rating an international accord on the non-proliferation of chemical wea¬ 
pons would aid in preventing these weapons from being spread across the 
globe. The joint statement made by the leaders of the USSR and the USA 
at the Geneva meeting in November 1985 in favour of a complete and 
total ban on, and destruction of, chemical weapons is of cardinal signi¬ 
ficance. It is important that Washington put it into life. 

Coming out in favour of efforts for a global ban on chemical weapons 
being supplemented by partial, regional measures to limit, reduce and 
eliminate chemical weapons, the socialist states proceed from thp belief 
that it would be easier to draft and implement these measures. They would 
involve fewer states, and agreement on them would not be tied in with 
the solution of many other problems which inevitably arise in the elabora¬ 
tion of global measures. At the same time, implemeritation of such measu¬ 
res would decrease the incentive to create or acquire chemical weapons, 
helping to erect impediments to the spread of these weapons where they 
do not exist at present, reduce the risk of chemical war and enhance 
trust. More favourable prerequisites would thus be created for the con¬ 
clusion of an international convention on the prohibition of chemical 
weapons by all states everywhere. The experience amassed during the 
talks on an all-embracing ban on chemical weapons could in turn be 
used in the elaboration of partial measures. 

Taking account of the totality of factors mentioned above, all Euro¬ 
peans would undoubtedly stand to gain from the implementation of the 
proposal advanced by the Warsaw Treaty states on ridding Europe of 
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chemical weapons, which envisages the prohibition of the deployment of 
such weapons where they do not exist at present, the freezing, removal 
or destruction of existing stockpiles of chemical weapons, and a refusal 
to produce, acquire or import them or to hand them over to states situat¬ 
ed within the bounds of the corresponding territory. A .solid barrier 
would thus be erected to those who are stubbornly attempting to push 
binary chemical weapons onto the European continent. 

Attaching great importance to the removal of an entire type of mass 
destruction weapons from European territory, the Soviet Union included 
the aforementioned proposal on the programme of confidence-building 
measures which it advanced at the Stockholm Conference in 1984. This 
measure is, as is envisaged in the agreed mandate for the conference, 
“a substantial one militarily”. Its implementation would exert a direct, 
palpable and positive influence on the consolidation of irust, stability 
and security in Europe and would promote the removal of an important 
source of tension and reduce the danger of an armed conflict on the Euro¬ 
pean continent. 

The new peace initiative of the GDR and Czechoslovak governments 
of September 13, 1985 on the creation in Europe of a zone free of che¬ 
mical weapons is in the mainstream of the proposal of the Warsaw' Trea¬ 
ty member states on ridding Europe of chemical weapons. In their ap¬ 
peal to the FRG government they stated their readiness to conclude an 
agreement that would lead to the elimination of chemical w’oapons on the 
territories of countries situated directly on the line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the Iw'o military-political alliances and could become an important 
contribution to the strengthening of security in Europe and to joint 
efforts to rid Europe of the threat of chemical warfare. 

The importance of creating a zone free of chemical weapons in Eu¬ 
rope, particularly in its central part, on the territories of the GDR, Cze¬ 
choslovakia and the FRG, for European peace and security, is obvious. 
A withdrawal of chemical weapons from this militarily and strategically 
key region, which is unequalled in the density of military confrontation, 
and the prohibition of the deployment here of new chemical weapons 
would help lower the level of confrontation and eliminate the threat of 
chemical war on the continent, and would palpably enhance confidence 
between states. Such a step would not endanger the security of either 
side and at the same time would provide indubitable benefits, allowing 
the security of the European states to be ensured with lower armaments 
levels. 

The peace initiative of the GDR and Czechoslovak governments was 
met with great interest in European countries. Representatives of various 
socio-political circles rightly assess it as an important action of good¬ 
will aimed at preventing a chemical weapons race and eliminating the 
threat of a chemical war. Specifically, the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany (SDPG) urged the FRG government to study objectively and 
constructively the proposals of the GDR and Czechoslovak governments 
on the creation of a zone free of chemical weapons in Central Europe. 

The initiative of the two governments enjoys support in the USSR, 
Mikhail Gorbachev stressed in a talk with Johannes Rau, Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the SDPG, Minister-President of North Rhine-Westphalia, that 
in the event a zone free of chemical weapons is created in Central'Euro¬ 
pe, the Soviet Union would be prepared to guarantee and respect its 
status in accordance with its foreign policy principles. Such a guarantee 
would enter into force if the USA were to act likewise, ‘ 

It must be slated, however, that the reaction of Washington and 


* Pravda, Sept. 11, 1985. 
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Bonn to the GDR and Czechoslovak initiative does not attest to any 
interest on their part in exploring ways of eliminating the chemical 
threat to the European countries and peoples. Arguments that are not 
new and arc even less convincing are being circulated. 

Indeed, it is being claimed, for example, that the problem of prohi¬ 
biting chemical weapons cannot be resolved at all on the regional level. 
American General Bernard Rogers, NATO Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, declares the idea of zones free of chemical weapons a “bluff”. 
In his words, such zones supposedly create “the totally unsubstantiated 
illusion of security”. And the NATO politicians and diplomats are allud¬ 
ing to the belief that there would be more difficulties involved in a par¬ 
tial solution of the given problem than a global one. 

Also being advanced against the creation of a chemical-free zone 
in Europe is the absurd tenet that regional efforts to eliminate the che¬ 
mical threat would all but undermine the elaboration under way at the 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament of an international convention on 
the prohibition of chemical weapons and the elimination of its stockpiles 
worldwide, which is what the United States, the FRG and other NATO 
countries are supposedly striving for. 

Also being advanced arc arguments to the effect that in the event 
such a zone is set up in a particular area, chemical weapons would 
remain beyond its bounds, which could be used against the members of 
the zone, that the withdrawn chemical weapons could be easily brought 
back into the zone rid of chemical weapons, etc. If one presumes inten¬ 
tional violation of a possible accord on the prohibition of chemical wea¬ 
pons on a regional basis, then possible accords on any measures to 
limit armaments and build confidence are called into question. 

The claim that the implementation of the proposal on the creation 
of a chemical-weapon-free zone in Europe would weaken the ban on 
the use of chemical weapons beyond its limits is also groundless. After 
all, it is quite obvious that the removal of chemical weapons from the 
territories of a number of states cannot weaken the universal commit¬ 
ment concerning the ban on the use of these weapons under the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925. 

The tenet that a ban on chemical weapons in a limited area is suppo¬ 
sedly harder to control than a universal ban is also being advanced. It 
is a known fact that references are made to the difficulties involved in 
control every time the American side does not want to work out an in¬ 
ternational accord on arms limitation. Meanwhile, an accord prohibiting 
chemical weapons in a specific zone can, of course, be controlled, but 
necessarily provided the sides are ready to negotiate and elaborate a 
mutually acceptable agreement and observe it unsw'crvingly. 

In the present-day situation, when the USA is out to push binary 
chemcial weapons onto the European continent, the proposal of the so¬ 
cialist countries that accord be reached as an initial step on the non- 
deployment of chemical weapons where they do not exist at present 
(within the framework of the proposal to rid Europe of chemical wea¬ 
pons) is becoming more and more topical. Even such an accord, which 
would not be difficult to reach, would vividly attest to tlie intention of 
states*to work to reduce the danger of military confrontation and elabo¬ 
rate steps that would help rid the European peoples of the danger of 
chemical war. 

Preventing binary chemical weapons from appearing in Europe is the 
common task of all honest Europeans, and this task has to l)c tackled 
together. Whether the European continent and the rest of the world are 
rid of the threat of chemical weapons race hinges on their energetic, 
joint actions. 
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SIMON REYES RIVERA: 

IMPERIAUSM BEARS RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE CRISIS IN LATIN AMERICA 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS has asked Simon Reyes Rivera, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Bolivia to 
answer a number of questions on the situation on the Latin American con¬ 
tinent. 


Comrade Rivera, what problems do you feel are most urgent for La¬ 
tin America at the present time? What new elements have appeared of 
late in the struggle of the peoples of the continent against the expan¬ 
sionist policy of American imperialism? 

It can confidently be said that the most ur^jent problem of Latin Ame¬ 
rica at present is the crisis of dependent capitalist deveiopment. it is 
deepening with each passing day. The crisis is manifest simultaneously 
in the intensifying struggle of the masses and in the striving of the for¬ 
ces of imperialism and the local oligarchy to neutralise this struggie. 

Several countries on the continent have a comparatively high indust¬ 
rial potential at their disposal. However, even in such states as Brazil, 
Argentina and Mexico the development of particular industries is deter¬ 
mined by the interests of American transnational corporations. Most of 
the countries of the region remain suppliers of raw materials for the de¬ 
veloped capitali.st countries, for their monopolies and corporations. And 
the prices for raw materials on the international market are falling with 
each passing day. At the same time the industrialised countries are sel¬ 
ling Latin America output of the manufacturing industry—machines, equ¬ 
ipment, etc.—w hich is becoming increasingly expensive from one day to 
the next. In other words, we are selling raw materials cheaply, but have 
to buy what we need for development at prices which are foisted on us. 

Hence the need to put an end to this inequitable exchange, to work 
for the establishment of a new economic order, a new system of rela¬ 
tions between the industrialised states of the West and the Third World 
countries. We arc to wage a serious and protracted struggle in this field, 
since it can he said in advance that the TNCs will do all in their power 
to prevent the establishment of fair business relations with the developing 
countries, specifically, with Latin America. 

Another element of the crisis, W'hich virtually all Latin American 
countries are going through, is the problem of the astronomical foreign 
debt which until relatively recently was not a crucial issue. As we know, 
one of the characteristic features of imperialism is the export of capital. 
In the 1970s there was a surplus of currency in Western banks. They 
began to c.xport it, and it was of no concern to them what these thou¬ 
sands of millions of dollars w'ere being used for. As a rule, the most be¬ 
nefit from the credits being provided was drawn by the local oligarchies, 
which thus tethered themselves still more tightly to the policy of im¬ 
perialism. 

At present the external debt problem has become extremely urgent. 
A-^ Fidi.l Castro has pointed out, this debt cannot be paid off without 
catastrophic consequences for the economies of the debtor-countries. For 
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this reason, anyone who intends to pay off the debts in the context of 
the crisis economy cannot but understand that a large part of the reve¬ 
nues accruing from exports will have to be channelled into debt.payment. 
Proceeding from this fact, the government of Peru, for one, has stated 
that it will use only 10 per cent of export receipts for debt payback. 

Certain steps in this direction have been taken by Bolivia, too. After 
the fall of the Garcia Meza dictatorship the government of the Front of 
Democratic Popular Unity came to power in 1982; it incorporated three 
parties—the Left Nationalist Revolutionary Movement, the Revolutionary 
Movement of the Left and the Communist Party of Bolivia. The external 
debt had a negative effect on the activities of this government, which 
was headed by Dr. Hernan Siles Zuazo. Of course, the government made 
mistakes, and the debt problem was not fully resolved during its tenure, 
but an important step was taken in this direction—Bolivia unilaterally 
refused to pay back the debt to international private banks and has not 
paid it back to this day, since there are simply no conditions for this. 

Thus, the problem of external debt is the most urgent and, so to speak, 
explosive problem in Latin America. The enormous concern in the pub¬ 
lic circles of the region’s countries and the initiatives of Fidel Castro 
aimed at a fair solution of the external debt problem have stimulated 
debate on this issue. Representatives of trade unions, political parties and 
public organisations, and religious figures are seeking to find the solu¬ 
tion. A great deal, including such a process as the transition of inde¬ 
pendent countries on the continent from military dictatorships to civil 
rule depends on how the external debt problem is resolved in Latin 
America. 

The restoration of bourgeois democratic institutions in a number of 
Latin American countries attests to the fact that to maintain its domina¬ 
tion imperialism is resorting to new methods. Of course, in most instan¬ 
ces monopoly capital needs' lough, dictatorial governments to preserve 
its privileges. However, in conditions when authoritarian regimes have 
proven incapable of dealing with snowballing problems and have fully 
discredited themselves, the imperialists, as has already been pointed out, 
are exploring new ways of safeguarding their interests. 

At present the United States is not impeding the coming to power of 
viable bourgeois democratic governments in a number of Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries. If the bourgeois democratic system with a parliament and 
trade unions and political guarantees does not infringe upon the inte¬ 
rests of imperialism, the latter acclaims the transition to civil rule. By 
the same token, the existence of these countries’ huge national debt 
enables imperialism to control the activities of civil governments. On the 
other hand, the external debt is a destabilising factor with which the USA 
can at any moment attempt to exacerbate the situation in a country on 
the continent and provoke a coup there. 

Thus, the entire .system of dependent capitalist development is going 
through a profound crisis. Various segments of the population are explor¬ 
ing a solution to the crisis; confrontation between the forces of progress 
and reaction is intensifying and the class struggle is exacerbating. 

The working class is marching at the forefront of the popular strug¬ 
gle in 'Latin America, It is not only huge, it also posses.ses extensive ex¬ 
perience and a high degree of political awareness. Closely bound up 
with the interests of the working class are the interests of the peasantry, 
which realises that it will not be able to resolve its social-economic prob¬ 
lems apart from the struggle of the proletariat. Also allied with the work¬ 
ing class and the peasantry in opposing the policy of imperialism and 
local oligarchy are certain segments of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
middle class, which are experiencing the negative consequences of the 
crisis. 
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The Catholic Church is Increasingly coming out of late against US 
policy in Latin America. And it not only condemns the violations of hu¬ 
man rights but also protests against the fact that the policy being impo¬ 
sed by imperialism makes the rich still richer and the poor still poorer, 
which, specifically, is what is happening in Bolivia. 

As has already been pointed out, the extremely serious crisis created 
insoluble problems for the democratic Siles Zuazo government. In such 
a situation the right forces headed by Victor Paz Estenssoro came to po¬ 
wer. As a result of general elections held last July he became President. 
However, the policy being pursued by the current government runs coun¬ 
ter to the interests of the people; it is geared to preventing the working 
class and all the working people from resolving the problems facing the 
country. 

The government has steered a course for eliminating the slate sector 
of the economy and is doing everything it can to encourage private 
enterprise. The “open door” policy is being pursued, which is creating a 
number of serious problems for the country. It is difficult for Bolivia, a 
state with a relatively poorly developed economy, to compete with its 
neighbours, let alone the developed capitalist states. Such a government 
policy is having serious social consequences, specifically, mass dismissals 
of industrial and office workers. 

Represented in the Bolivian Parliament at present are left forces 
which will take part in the debates during the drafting of the country’s 
constitution and the law on political parties. However, the rightists ', who 
enjoy a majority, will undoubtedly do all in their power to impair the 
actitivies of the left forces as much as possible through the adoption of 
the appropriate legislative acts and <lhus help extend their tenure. For 
this reason a long and difficult struggle lies ahead for the working class 
of Bolivia and all the country’s progressive forces. 

What are the chief impediments to progress in Latin America. What 
do you feel hampers the settlement of the Central American conflict? 

The responsibility for the crisis in Latin America, for the increasing 
numbers of the hungry, unemployed and illiterate, lies with imperialism 
and the local oligarchy. To protect their privileges they are resorting to 
violence and implanting dictatorships. The entire economy of our count¬ 
ries has been put at the service of the TNCs. But for the support being 
extended to the antipopular governments by imperialism, the peoples of 
many Latin American countries would find a political solution to the prob¬ 
lems facing them, economic ones included. 

For example, there can be no doubt that the Chilean people would ha¬ 
ve long put an end to the Pinochet dictatorship if it had not been furni¬ 
shed aid by the United States. Throughout its tenure the fascist junta in 
Chile has enjoyed both the economic and political support of imperialism. 
Despite the fact that many Latin American countries have gone over from 
military dictatorships to bourgeois democratic governments, the possibili¬ 
ties for these governments to pursue a policy independent of the transna¬ 
tional corporations are limited. 

Financial, political and military support is the main factor which pre¬ 
vents the Latin American peoples from resolving the crisis and putting an 
end to pro-American regimes. This is vividly manifest in Central Ameri¬ 
ca as well. For example, the only reason the heroic struggle of the Sal¬ 
vadoran people is still continuing is that the USA is rendering ail manner 


' The coalitiun of right forces i.s based on a political agreement between Victor Paz 
Estenssoro (the Nationalist Revolutionary Movement) and General Hugo Banzer Suarez 
(the Nationalist Doinocralic Alliance) -Ed. 
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of support to the regime it itself has imposed. The patriotic forces of El 
Salvador—the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front and the Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Front—are in favour of a political settlement of the 
conflict, but it is the United States that is hampering such a settlement. 
In El Salvador, as elsewhere in Latin America, imperialism is intent on 
keeping in power governments which defend its interests. 

By the same token, imperialism is doing its all to destabilise govern¬ 
ments that do not suit it. For example, the I’nitcd States is waging an 
undeclared war against Nicaragua which is indubitably hindering revolu¬ 
tionary transformations in that country. It should be noted that the Nica¬ 
raguan “contras” would not pose any threat to the Sandino government, 
which enjoys the support of the Nicaraguan people, if the USA was not 
standing behind the Somoza cutthroats. 

Imperialism is not interested in a just settlement of the Central Ame¬ 
rican conflict, proof of which is the blocking of all the peace initiatives 
of the Contadora Group. As is w'ell known, Nicaragua has stated its rea¬ 
diness to sign the Act for Peace and Cooperation in Central .America ela¬ 
borated by the Contadora Group. The USA has lent verbal support to 
the Group’s cITorts, but in reality has done everything possible to block 
the peaceful settlement of the Central American crisis. The main reason 
is that the United States does not want a political .settlement with the 
Sandinista government; it wants to topple it and put a regime subser¬ 
vient to it in power in Nicaragua. 

Thus, the main impediment to a solution of the Latin American prob¬ 
lem and a peaceful, democratic settlement of the Central American conflict 
is US policy. The United States is pursuing the old interventionist policy 
on the continent, but in present-day conditions it is becoming increasingly 
sophisticated and dangerous. It can be claimed that the aggressive course 
of the imperialists is the reason for all local conflicts. This applies to El 
Salvador, Nicaragua and the Middle East. 

The confrontation which we are observing in Latin America and 
which is a manifestation of the irreconcilable contradictions between the 
interc.sts of imperialism and the oligarchies, on the one hand, and the 
interests of the entire peoples, on the other, will inevitably continue to 
exacerbate. 

How do you assess the pre-Con^ress documents of the CPSU and also 
the fresh Soviet peace initiatives aimed at curbing the arms race and 
easing international tension? 

The draft new edition of the CPSU Programme is a document of histo¬ 
ric importance. It not only specifics the goals of the Soviet people at the 
present stage but also confirms the veracity of the fundamental theore¬ 
tical principles formalised in the 1961 CPSU Programme. 

This document states that the goal of the Soviet people is the buil¬ 
ding of a communist society. To do this it is imperative to accelerate 
economic development, chiefly by intensifying scientific and technologi¬ 
cal progress. In order to successfully meet economic targets, it is envisa¬ 
ged to double industrial production volume by the year 2000. This will 
make it possible to resolve social problems as well, namely, to improve 
social security and health care and to step up housing construction. 

The historic import of the draft new edition of the CPSU Programme 
is that it expresses the aspirations and interests of the whole of progres¬ 
sive mankind. It is for these ideals that we are struggling in our 
countries. 

The draft new edition of the CPSU Programme is also of great inter¬ 
national importance. Enshrined in it is the fact that on the international 
scene the CPSU considers its overriding task to be the prevention of 
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nuclear war. The peoples of the world realise that everything that civili¬ 
sation has achieved to date in scientific, social, cultural and economic 
progress can be destroyed if the arms race is not stopped. 

It is largely to the Soviet Union’s credit that we have been living 
without wars for over forty years now. Owing to the successful social-eco¬ 
nomic development of the USSR and the tremendous potential which it 
possesses the prevention of a third world war has become possible. One 
of the prerequisites for this, reads the draft new edition of the CPSU 
Programme, is the strengthening of the USSR’s defence capability. 

The draft new edition of the CPSU Programme notes that for the 
USSR there exist no impediments to reducing all types of weapons. Con¬ 
firmation of this tenet are the fresh Soviet peace initiatives aimed at cur¬ 
bing the arms race and lowering the nuclear potentials of the USSR and 
the USA. The Soviet proposals arc still another step forward on the road 
to detente. These initiatives were supported in many countries and laid a 
good foundation for the Geneva talks. 

When the USSR states that there is no type of weapon which could 
not be reduced, the production of which could not be halted, this attests to 
the fact that there is no disarmament issue which the USSR could not 
resolve, on a mutual basis, of course. The Soviet Union has already taken 
a number of unilateral steps aimed at curbing the arms race. But there 
has been no positive response from the American side. For the USA, the 
arms race and the fomenting of regional conflicts are a component of the 
strategy aimed at ensuring the survival of the capitalist system. It is for 
this reason that the struggle for peace is a difficult one, and its success 
depends not only on a simple realisation of the current situation by the 
leaders of the USA and the other imperialist countries. It also hinges on 
the efforts of all the peoples of the planet, of all democratic and progres¬ 
sive governments. 

In conclusion, I would like to express confidence that all that the 
CPSU has planned will be fulfilled. An earnest of this is the collective 
v.isdom of Ibe CPSU and the Soviet government, and the heightened po¬ 
litical consciousness of the Soviet people. 




SEAN McBride* 

WEAPONS IN OUTER SPACE MUST BE BANNED 


What do you consider most significant about the year 1985? 

The most important thing, in 1985, I think, was that this year has 
btLii marked by the struggle for peace and detente. Most important, there 
has not been a world nuclear war. More concretely, without doubt, the 
November Soviet-Ainerican summit between General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev and US President Ronald 
Reagan in Geneva should be mentioned. I regard such contacts as neces¬ 
sary and the more contacts there are, the better. Speaking of the recent 
Soviet peace initiatives and their connections with the summit, I think 
that the proposal by the Soviet Union to cut the arms in the USSR and 
USA nuclear arsenals by up to 50 per cent of the weapons, reaching the 
tcrritoiy of each other, is very good. If that were realised it would be a 
great achievement toward lessening the threat of a nuclear conflict, to¬ 
ward decreasing the military threat. 

Regarding the American “star wars” programme, it is obvious that the 
militarisation of space cannot be permitted. There should be world-wide 
agreement prohibiting the use of outer space for any military purpose. 

What do you hope the coming year will bring? 

I should like to see a world conference devoted to problems of peace 
and disarmament in 1986. There is no more important item on the agenda 
of the day, then the obtainment of general and complete disarmament. 
The task of the peace forces of all nations is to achieve those goals. Whe¬ 
ther it is possible depends on the will to do it. 

Interview by TASS correspondent A. EvsHgnoyev 

Sean McBride (Ireland) is the Lenin Peace Prize Laureate and Nobel Peace Prize 
Winner. 


AN ANALYST’S VIEWS 


PAKISTAN- 

TOEING THE WASHINGTON LINE 


T he military regime of Mohammad Zia ul-Haq, bent on militarising the 
country, is becoming ever more dependent on the United States. This 
is well in accord with the plans of US imperialism, which is striving to 
make Pakistan an instrument of its policy and to use its territory as a 
US strategic bridgehead in South and Southw^est Asia. 

To this end, the USA makes wide use of the so-called aid. For instan¬ 
ce, Washington granted Pakistan a loan of $3,200 million four years ago. 
Most of the money was spent on purchasing the most up-to-date US 
offensive weapons with which all of Pakistan’s armed forces are equip¬ 
ped today. Among the weapons offered for sale by the Pentagon are F-16 
fighter-bombers, Hawkeye reconnais.sance planes, Orion submarine-killer 
aircraft, warships, tanks, missiles, anti-aircraft guns, and other expensive 
weapon systems. 

Some observers noted sarcastically that Islamabad could not “swal¬ 
low” this amount of weaponry. Still, the Pentagon plans to increase arms 
deliveries to the Zia ul-Haq regime. This became clear, in particular, 
after the visit to Pakistan by Michael Armaco.st, US Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, and Donald Fortier. US Special Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, It was reported that during the 
talks with Pakistani leaders, the Washington spokesmen made assurances 
that military-economic aid to Pakistan would be expanded. They reaffir¬ 
med, among other things, the USA’s preparedness to strike a new arms 
deal to the sum of up to $6,000 million. 

W'ashington has explained its growing deliveries of modern weapons 
to Islamabad by the wish to help the “friendly state” to counter “an out¬ 
side threat”. But all this is a propaganda ploy, and a very unconvincing 
one at that, designed to cover the thoroughly camouflaged actual goals 
of US policy, which are to build up in South Asia, in good lime, a mili¬ 
tary infra.structuro, suitable for the Pentagon, in case US “vital interests” 
require long and extensive presence and perhaps combat activities of the 
US troops. Accordingly, the Pentagon has .set out to provide adequate 
conditions for the moorage of US warships in Paki.stam ports, and to 
build a network of airfields and other military facilities in the country, 
which could be used by the US Central Command in case of need. A sy¬ 
stem of strategic communications, which can be linked to the CENTCOM 
network, is being put into operation. 

The expeditionary corps, over 20,000 strong, currently being formed 
in the Pakistani Armed Forces, is a Pakistani version of the US Rapid 
Deployment Force and is, m fact, also meant for interventionist actions. 
A great part of its personnel has undergone special training in the Uni¬ 
ted States and at US bases in the region. Fitted with US military equip¬ 
ment, this Paki.starii corps is, in fact, subordinate to US CENTCOM and 
in a “crisis situation” will conduct combat operations in close interaction 
with CENTCOM’s Rapid Deployment Force. 

Encouraged by overseas patrons, the military regime is forming and 
deploying ever more army units. Over the years of its rule the numerical 
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strength of the Pakistani Armed Forces has been increased by 120,000 
officers and men and has come close to the 500,000 mark. Half of the 
Pakistani navy has been renewed, and, most important, the weapons 
obtained by Pakistan are predominantly offensive. Over this period the 
country’s military spending has tripled, reaching the sum of $2,150 million. 

The greatest concern, however, is caused by Islamabad’s nuclear 
ambitions encouraged by Washington. It is in the United States, reports 
the US TV company ABC, that Pakistan has purchased a large batch of 
electronic devices specially used in nuclear bomb fuses and has delive¬ 
red them to the Kahuta nuclear centre. The Pakistani experts there have 
already tested a detonating mechanism. Under the US laws, the press 
says, it would be impossible to purchase these devices and take them out 
of the United States unless a special licence is received from the Depart¬ 
ment of State. 

At least five industrial enterprises in the country work directly for the 
Pakistani nuclear programme, says the Indian National Herald. The sec¬ 
ret enterprises in Kahuta, where “Project 706’’ is being carried out, have 
a major role to play here. Abdul Qadir Khan, who is referred to in the 
local mass media as “the father of the Pakistani nuclear bomb”, heads 
the programme. 

There is a striking semblance in the United States’ attitude to Pakis¬ 
tan’s nuclear programme and to that of Israel, the Times of India obser¬ 
ves. Both countries were allowed to “steal” some components required for 
the manufacture of the atomic bomb, including enriched uranium. But US 
officials distanced themselves from the covert operation as soon as these 
facts became known to the public. Washington, the paper concludes, tur¬ 
ned a blind eye to the nuclear research in Pakistan right from the start. 

The supply of the latest types of weapons to Pakistan in amounts 
exceeding the needs of its defence and Islamabad’s nuclear ambitions 
cause understandable concern on the part of neighbouring countries over 
the intentions of the Pakistani leaders and whip up the arms race on the 
subcontinent. 

In an interview to the Newsweek Prime Minister of India Rajiv 
Gandhi said it was believed in India that Pakistan was about to create 
an atomic bomb and that the USA was not taking sufficient measures 
to prevent this. One can hardly argue against this observation. 

As it toes the US line, the military regime of Zia ul-Haq actively sup¬ 
ports, Washington, its henchmen and underlings in the “undeclared war” 
against the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. Islamabad not only pur¬ 
sues a hostile policy with regard to Afghanistan, notes the Kabul New 
Times, but directly interferes in the domestic affairs of the DR A, smugg¬ 
les its own agents and saboteurs into the country, together with Afghan 
counter-revolutionaries. Addressing a press conference late in September 
1985, the head of the Pakistani military regime, having repeated old anti- 
Soviet lies, identified openly with the Afghan counter-revolution. He said 
that “the struggle of the Afghan people [read: the dushman rabble in 
Pakistani territory] is also the struggle of Pakistan”. The Pakistani 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, Zain Noorani, slandered the Soviet 
Union in a parliament speech. Distorting the facts, he spoke of an alle¬ 
ged threat to the territorial integrity of Pakistan coming from the Soviet 
Union and Afghanistan. 

What is behind assertions of this kind? It is quite obvious that none 
of the neighbouring states, including Afghanistan, threatens the territo¬ 
rial integrity and sovereignty of Pakistan. These statements are made to 
please the US guardians of the Pakistani military regime who are inte¬ 
rested in maintaining continued tensions in the region. 

It is commonly known, for instance, that a number of centres where 
dushmans are trained with extensive government aid for raids into Afgha- 
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nistan have been set up with CIA money in the North-Western border 
Province of Baluchistan and other regions of Pakistan. About 120 camps 
training over 60,000 mercenaries function in Pakistani territory today. 
Pakistani army officers form detachments of bandits, teaching them how 
to handle modern weapons and use the most sophisticated methods of 
killing and sabotage. Quite often special units of the Pakistani regular 
army, says the Western press, take direct part in the bandit raids into 
the territory of Afghanistan. 

Islamabad goes out of its way to prove that Western aid to the coun¬ 
ter-revolutionaries does not reach Afghanistan via Pakistan. This asser¬ 
tion has been disproved on many occasions by the Western pre.ss. The 
British Sunday Times, for instance, has published the results of a study 
showing that most of the aid, including arms deliveries, reaches the coun¬ 
ter-revolutionaries through Peshawar. The American Time magazine 
described in detail the routine procedure of smuggling weapons and 
ammunition into Afghanistan—from their arrival to the port of Karachi 
and its delivery in army trucks to the border, after which they are carried 
across the border to the accompaniment of Pakistani artillery fire. 

The Islamabad visit of Michael Armacost and Donald Fortier was yet 
another action to draw Pakistan into the undeclared war against Afgha¬ 
nistan. In an interview on Pakistani TV, Armacost said that during the 
talks the two sides concentrated on Afghanistan where Pakistan and the 
United States had parallel interests. Besides, the United States assured 
the Afghan counter-revolutionary rabble through its representatives, in 
particular through former US President Nixon who visited Islamabad, 
that it would support them without fail and promised chiefs of the bandit 
groups a further increase of financial and military aid. 

The Zia ul-Haq regime pursues a course hostile to Afghanistan in the 
international arena as well. Its representatives advanced a scries of 
US-prompted anti-Afghan resolutions in the United Nations and other 
international organisations. Islamabad bends every effort to hamstring 
Afghanistan’s positions in the non-aligned movement, while in the Orga¬ 
nisation of the Islamic Conference the so-called committee on Afghani¬ 
stan was set up due to its efforts. This policy, says the Kabul New Times 
newspaper, far from facilitating the solution of the outstanding problems, 
is worsening the situation in the region still more. 

Recently, Pakistan witnessed a growing opposition to Zia ul-Haq’s 
pernicious policy as regards Afghanistan. For example, hostilities flared 
up at the Khyber Pass between the Pakistani army and Afridi and Shin- 
wari Pushtu tribes, who did not want to see their territory serve as a 
bridgehead for the undeclared \.'ar against the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan. 

The Pakistani authorities resorted to vicious measures to put down 
the protest. With the official ultimatum expired, turbulent Djamrud and 
Landi Kotal settlements were occupied by troops which levelled off some 
60 houses of the outlawed tribesmen. Britain’s well-informed newspaper. 
The Guardian, stressed in this connection that not since the times of the 
British Empire had expeditions been undertaken on such a scale against 
the tribes of the Northwest border province. 

The foreign policy course towards building up the Pakistani might to 
the detriment of the security of the states in South Asia could not but 
create a crisis of confidence in the Zia ul-Haq Administration among the 
countries in the region. This is most obvious in relations with India 
against which Islamabad has already launched three wars. And once 
again the bulk of Pakistani troops and materiel have been concentrated 
along the border with India. Stationed there are 15 of the 19 Pakistani 
divisions and more than 200 of the 350 Pakistani combat planes. Most of 
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the new combat equipment arriving from the United States is ship¬ 
ped towards the Indian border. 

Facts have shown that Islamabad has been steadily pursuing a course 
for building up tension in the strategically important border regions of 
India. The Press Trust of India news agency reported early in November 
last year that the Pakistani troops stationed along the border with India 
arc on combat alert. Pakistani troops have been concentrated also along 
the Pakistani border with the Indian Jammu and Kashmir State. Paki¬ 
stani artillery has been brought to advanced positions, new trenches have 
been dug, and access roads built at the border. 

The Pakistani military actively interferes in the internal affairs of 
India, rendering extensive support to the separatists demanding that Pun¬ 
jab be torn away from India. According to the Hindustan Times, more 
than ten special camps, where some 6,000 Punjab extremists are taught 
the methods of terrorism and sabotage, function in Pakistani territory. 

For instance, one of the leaders of the All-India Sikh Federation of 
Students, Sarabjit Singh, arrested by the Indian police, admitted that 
for five months he had been trained in three subversive camps in Paki¬ 
stan. He said that three large centres to train bandits existed in Lahore 
and Abbotabad. Pakistani secret services supervising these centres are 
putting out humanoid killers doped by drugs. Under the circumstances, 
the Indian government has to take steps to protect India’s security and 
put an end to the actions which it justly regards as an interference in the 
internal affairs of India by the Pakistani regime. 

Furthermore, Pakistan’s blind toeing of the US line and the country’s 
militarisation have an adverse effect on its economic development. The 
balance-of-payment deficit has been growing, inflation is on the rise and 
the Pakistani rupee continues to fall. This is not .surprising, since the 
country whose national debt has reached $350 per head a year and where 
about 70.000 people die annually of tuberculosis alone, spends almost one- 
third of its budget appropriations for military purposes. 

Pakistan is becoming increasingly economically dependent on the USA 
and other Western countries. To finance its sixth five-year development 
plan (1983-1988). the government requires foreign credits to the sum of 
$10,000 million, though its foreign debt during the rule of the military 
regime has grown by $7,000 million, reaching the $ 13,000-million mark. 
In the coming years Pakistan will have to repay not less than $4,000 mil¬ 
lion of its old debts and another $3,000 million as interest on the credits. 

The regime of Zia ul-Haq, which came to power through a military 
coup, has been ruling the country for eight years now. During these 
years martial law has been in force, the action of the Constitution has 
been suspended, all political activity has been prohibited, and the rights 
of the trade unions and other democratic public organisations have been 
limited. 

The regime uses harsh reprisals against its political opponents. At pre¬ 
sent, press reports say there are tens of thousands of political prisoners 
in Pakistan. They are subjected to tortures and humiliation. The defen¬ 
dants often die at the preliminary stage of “investigation”. And many of 
those who survive to face a sentence are imprisoned for long terms or 
even hanged. In the past four years, 54 persons have been sentenced to 
life imprisonment in a prison in Lahore alone. Many arc executed secretly, 
without legal “formalities”. The situation is the same in the concentration 
camps. All thi.s explains the unpopularity of the present Pakistani regime 
among the people. So now’ it has to rely only on military strength, on the 
support of its American allies. 

In recent years, despite the repressions and persecution the tide of 
antigovernment actions involving ever broader .sections of the people has 
been mounting in the country. Those taking part in the protest actions 
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demand a restoration of democracy, a transfer of power to the legally 
elected representatives, improvement of Hying conditions, and the pur¬ 
suance of an independent foreign policy in keeping with the vital inte¬ 
rests of the country. 

The committee for the release of political prisoners in Pakistan has 
demanded that the authorities release about 300 political and Party lea¬ 
ders from prison. “The people of Pakistan,” the committee said in a state¬ 
ment. “are living through the hardest period In their history.” 

The people’s hatred for the military regime, which has turned Paki¬ 
stan into a police state, has been mounting, declared Asgar Khan, former 
commander of the Pakistani Air Force and now the President of the ban¬ 
ned Tehrik-i-Istiqlal Party. The people arc prepared again to go out into 
the streets to protest against the Zia ul-Haq government. The Parlia¬ 
ment, elected on the non-Party basis in February 1985, said Asgar Khan, 
has no power, for all power is in the hands of the military. 

It is quite obvious that the course towards the country’s militarisation 
and complicity in imperialist interference in the affairs of the sovereign 
states that are Pakistan’s neighbours makes Pakistan a source of gro¬ 
wing tension in the region. This policy presents a grave threat to peace 
and stability in Asia. 


V. MIKHIN 


mm BEHIND THE PRONOUNCEMENTS 


ATTACKS ON UNESCO 

AND THE UN UNDER THE GUISE 

OF "PEACEABLENESS" 

R ecently, documents of the sessions of the US Congress Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee, at which the American approach to some internatio¬ 
nal organisations had been discussed, were made public in Washington.' 
A study of these materials evokes the impression that Ihe US government 
is at war not only with UNESCO but with the entire UN system. 

As was stated by a Congressman who had co-authored the Republi¬ 
can Party’s election platform, the withdrawal from UNESCO should give 
an impulse to revising not only the US policy towards this organisation 
but the whole UN structure. He acquainted the (Congressmen with the 
project of establishing “a world body composed only of nations that share 
our [American—£’rf.] most important values”. Under this project a new 
"body... might be a far more effective forum” than the UN "now... paro¬ 
died in the glass house by the East River”. 

True, at the Congressional hearings there were also arguments ad¬ 
vanced in defence of the UN and UNESCO. Congressman Jim Leach 
drew the conclusion that “some alarm bells ought to be rung in support 
of the UN system” for it was in obvious danger. 

The cynical e.vpostulations in the US Congress with regard to the UN 
are in full accord with the Republican Parly’s platform of 1984, which is 
imbued with charges against, and pressure on, the UN, a policy totally 
inadmissible in international ethics. Tlie platform reads; "We will monitor 
their votes and activities and particularly the votes of member states 
whict) receive US aid.” 

Who are these “thunderers”? They are the New Right who decided to 
take UNESCO by storm and are now setting their sights on the UN. The 
revival of the New Right is a complex and alarming phenomenon in Ame¬ 
rican public life. They are a shock detachment of the motley neo-conser¬ 
vative movement. They are most aggressive and mobilised. 

Their chief internal enemy is the "liberal Eastern establishment” which 
is financed by New York banks and, as they claim, is selling retail and 
wholesale the heritage of good old America. Their chief external enemy is 
a notorious “international Communist plot”. 

The New Right have concocted and are spreading the myth that the 
Soviet Union is the source of total danger. It was they who pushed the 
world-to tearing down detente, to escalating the arms race. They go out 
of their way to pre.sent themselves as superpatriots. And no w'onder they 
do not turn to the heritage of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln and Franklin Roo.sevelt who arc the pride of the American 
people. They are driven by another force in American history. They turn 
to the heritage of nationalism, racism, chauvinism and Messianism. 

‘ See Recent Developments in UNESCO and Their Implications for US Policy, Wa¬ 
shington, 1965, 133 pp. 
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It is interesting to note that the scenario of the British withdrawal 
from UNESCO is a carbon copy of the American action. In Britain, too, 
the decision to pull out of UNESCO was taken on the insistence of the 
conservatives with Right leanings, contrary to the public sentiment and 
the stand taken by many politicians. Former Prime Minister Edward Heath 
believes that Britain's withdrawal is wrong and senseless, all the more so 
because just a month prior to this decision Britain was actively partici¬ 
pating in the 23rd Session of the UNESCO General Conference in Sofia. 

However, there is nothing surprising; at the hearings of the above- 
mentioned Congressional Committee, Congressman Jim Leach said: “We 
have placed a great deal of undue pressure ... on our allies, ... particularly, 
the British." 

One should do justice to the governments of many West European 
countries, which did not succumb to the pressure put on by the US Admi¬ 
nistration and the American Right and are taking an independent stand 
as regards the UN and the UNESCO. For example, the statements made 
by the Minister for External Relations of France Roland Dumas and the 
permanent representative of that country to UNESCO, Gisple Halinii, 
reflect the reasonable and constructive approach by France to the prob¬ 
lems facing this organisation. 

At the turn of the third millenium mankind is facing global problems. 
In the nuclear-space era, it has become imperative to seriously reassess 
the behest of great Albert Einstein to “learn to think anew”. The compre¬ 
hension by people in many countries of the global scale of the problems, 
of the perils and responsibilities involved, is gaining ground very slowly, 
at a snail’s pace. For decades now, militarists of every breed and hue have 
been at pains to obliterate the real path to reshaping the consciousness of 
the people. This trend is particularly wide-spread in the countries caught 
under the heel of the military-industrial complexes. 

The UN and other international organisations are doing a lot, and 
can do even more, to balance national, regional and universal interests, 
to strengthen confidence-building measures and promote more extensive 
international cooperation. The noble goal of the UN. UNESCO and other 
organisations is to adequately reflect the interests of all of humanity and 
find solutions to global problems. 

In our troubled times it is vital to treat the UN, UNESCO and other 
international organisations of international cooperation appropriately. 
Ultra-right organisations in the USA do not conceal their intention to 
undermine the effectiveness of the UN, UNESCO, and the International 
Court of Justice in Amsterdam. They attempt to reduce discussions about 
the UN to a mercantile question: what does it give to a particular coun¬ 
try? This is an approach typical of short-sighted nationalists and chau¬ 
vinists. The imperative of our time is to learn to put aside antiquated casts 
and notions. Consequently, it would be more appropriate to put the que.'^- 
tion otherwise; what a particular country should do to strengthen the UN, 
UNESCO and other international organisations, and to elevate them to 
the level of interests common to ail people. 

The American ultras hate the UN; they dream of driving it off the sho¬ 
res of the Hudson River. The Right “thunderers” provide seemingly sim¬ 
ple, but inwardly periliot’s answers to complicated questions. They claim 
that there is no substitute for victory. Teachers, scientLsts and cultural 
workers throughout the world, including the USA, believe that there does 
exist a substitute — detente and international cooperation. 


Professor B. KLYUCHNIKOV 



WHENCE THE THREAT TO THE PERSIAN GOLF? 

T he Persian Gulf remains one of the most volatile areas on the planet, 
where short respites of “moderate” tensions give way to sharp, often 
bloodshedding armed clashes. What is the cause of such a situation? Who 
is responsible for the unending powder-keg atmosphere, which is a con¬ 
stant threat not only to the people in the region but to the neighbouring 
regions as well? 

In his time Winston Churchill used to say that the Persian Gulf zone 
was of colossal importance for “imperial interests", for there oil existed 
alongside a vitally important artery—the roadway to the Indian Ocean. 
Indeed, the Persian Gulf is a unique treasure-trove of the planet’s fuel 
resources, one that contains nearly a half of the world’s oil deposits with 
unusually low production costs. The countries in the region account for 
nearly a third of the world oil production and for appro.xirnately two- 
thirds of oil exports in the capitalist world. * 

This fact, as well as the emergence in the 1970s of a new financial cen¬ 
tre of the capitalist world in this zone, along with the turning of the ma¬ 
ritime countries into a highly profitable sales market for the TNCs, are 
largely the reasons why this region receives foremost attention from the 
Western powers and above all the USA. 

This, however, is not all. The USA has always viewed the Persian 
Gulf zone from the two points—its huge oil wealth and its exclusive stra¬ 
tegic situation at the crossroads of international communication lines and 
in close proximity to the Soviet border. In this plans for waging nuclear 
war against the USSR, engineered immediately after the routing of .Nazi 
Germany, US imperialism named the Persian Gulf as one of the.most pro¬ 
bable lines of attack. (Detailed information on this subject was given 
by the well-known American physicist Mikio Kaku at the international 
conference for banning nuclear weapons held on August 5-6, 1985 in Hiro¬ 
shima). 

Today this area is defined in US global policy as the "third central 
strategic zone” alongside Western Europe and the Far East. It is not by 
chance the US General Bernard Rogers, NATO Supreme Allied Comman¬ 
der, Europe, speaking of the chances of there being a new war, said in 
an interview' that its most probable area would embrace the Middle East, 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 

In a secret document elaborated by the Pentagon and defining the US 
strategy for 1984-1988 it is said In no uncertain terms that “the strategy 
for Southwest Asia, Including the Persian Gulf, directs American forces 
to be ready to force their way in, if necessary, and not wait for an invi¬ 
tation from a friendly government”.* In other words they reveal a shame¬ 
less, cynical attitude to the national sovereignty, independence and terri¬ 
torial integrity of other countries, whose interests are made directly de¬ 
pendent on the hegemonistic aims of US imperialism. It is noteworthy 
that the document openly sets the task of elaborating plans for the first 
use of nuclear forces in the theatre of war as well as for their further use. 

This doctrine is fully in tune with the statement by US Defense Sec¬ 
retary Caspar Weinberger claiming that the USA should be ready (with 
regard to the Persian Gulf), for instance, in case of an attack on the oil 


'. V. V. Mashin, A. 1. Yakovlev, The Persian Gulf in Western Plans and Politics. 
Moscow, Mezhdunarodniyc olnosheniya Publishers, 1985, p. 7 (in Russian). 

* The New York Times, May 30, 1982. 
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fields, to go on with military escalation “both vertical and horizontal” 
(where “vertical escalations” is the transition from a non-nuclear conflict 
to a nuclear one, and “horizontal escalation” is the spread of hostilities 
to other areas). 

The essence of the US military-political concept with regard to the 
Persian Gulf is probably best of all reflected in the decision to create, as 
of January 1, 1983, the Central Command (Centcom), with a huge sphere 
of action embracing 19 states and stretching from the Middle East 
through the Persian Gulf zone to the Indian Ocean. The Centcom has 
charge of the Rapid Deployment Force, military bases on Diego Garcia 
Island, in Oman, Somalia, Kenya and several other states, and an air¬ 
craft carrier group stationed within reach of the Persian Gulf. Suffice it 
to say that concentrated at present in the zone of the Persian Gulf and 
the Arabian Sea are 11.500 US servicemen (land and naval forces), and 
13 warships, including an aircraft carrier with 4 refuelers and 4 auxiliary 
ships. ® 

The present US Administration regards the establishing of new milita¬ 
ry bases and strongholds in the Persian Gulf zone as a key line of its 
military-political course. Washington had always attached foremost impor¬ 
tance to the use of different military objects, yet never before have milita¬ 
ry blackmail, gross pressure and open threats been used in such an im¬ 
pudent and cynical way as they have by the present US Administration. 
For instance, in April 198-1 The Washington Post, alluding to statements 
made by Western diplomats in the capitals of the Persian Gulf states, 
bluntly reported that in order to obtain those countries’ consent to allow 
the US Rapid Deployment I'orce to use the Saudi-Arabian air base in 
Dhahran, the main airport in Bahrain, and the Jcbel Ali seaport in the 
United Arab Emirates, the Peru agon was increasing its pressure on their 
rulers. 

In this connection it should be recalled that in 1980 the US had con¬ 
cluded an agreement on military cooperation with Oman, according to 
which US air and naval forces received access to its airports and sea¬ 
ports and were able to use its territory a.«> an entrepot and military depot. 
The Bright Star military cxerci.ses with US armed forces taking part are 
held regularly in Oman. The flagship of a US naval task force is based 
in Jufair, Bahrain, and a lease signed in 1971 makes it possible for US 
ships to dock in the Bahrain naval base. 

In pursuance of its far-rcaching aims the US foists an unbridled arms 
race upon the Persian Gulf countries and “showers particular favours" 
on Saudi Arabia which is designated to play a number one role in their 
plans. Between 1971 and 1980 the Pentagon supplied Saudi Arabia with 
arms to the tune of $34,000 million.^ At present US war-industry monopo¬ 
lies sell the country an average of $4,000 million worth of arms yearly.’’ 

Washington seeks to transfer its military “cooperation" with the Arab 
countries to long-term lines, which would enable the USA to ensconce 
itself there for an un.^pecified period of time. According to the Pentagon, 
these massive deliveries of the latest US armaments to the Persian Gulf 
zone will create strategic arms reserves there available in case of need 
to airborne US troops pending the delivery of their own materiel by sea. 
Moreover, arms deliveries lead to a chain reaction of other military con¬ 
tracts and deals, and, as a rule, to the arrival of military specialists and 
instructors. Binding the purchasers to their overseas supplier, all this 
provides US imperialism with a powerful lever of economic and political 
influence. 


■ Middip East Review. No. 10. 1984. 

‘ The Financial Times. Apr. 26, 1982. 

* The Mew Ynrk Times. May 21, 1984. 
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An eloquent example is the 1981 deal between the USA and Saudi 
Arabia on the delivery of live AWACS planes to the tune of $8,500 mil¬ 
lion. According to the British magazine Middle East, the AWACS deal 
was principally a roundabout manoeuvre to force Saudi Arabia to agree 
to the deployment of foreign military bases on its territory. The po^int is 
that the sophisticated technology of these systems calls for a considerable 
US presence in this area, Saudi Arabia lacking its own specialists for 
servicing and operating the purchased systems. As The New York Times 
noted in this connection, “The new radio-reconnaissance system would al¬ 
low the Pentagon to switch to the surveillance net of Saudi Arabia and 
without the knowledge of the Saudis to obtain the data that could be 
transmitted simultaneously via satellite to the American bases in the In¬ 
dian Ocean as well as those in the continental USA”.® 

Pumping vast supplies of the latest weapons into the Persian Gulf 
zone, which according to US specialists themselves, simply cannot be ope¬ 
rated by local personnel, the USA draws the countries in the area into the 
arms race, lorcing them to spend colossal sums—a third of their bud¬ 
gets—on military needs. These countries have the world’s highest per ca¬ 
pita military expenditure; $2,400 in Saudi Arabia, $2,100 in the United 
Arab Emirates and $1,700 in Qatar. ^ In 1983 alone the Persian Gulf 
countries made deals on deliveries of arms, chiefly of US make, totalling 
$35,000 million. 

Washington tries to make use of any pretext to foist its military pro¬ 
tection on these states, to compel them to make “official” requests for 
US military aid. Highly indicative in this respect are the events linked 
with the so-called tanker war, a sharp outbreak of the Iranian-Iraqi con¬ 
flict that took place in May-June 1984. The attacks of these belligerent 
countries on tankers crossing the Persian Gulf led to a sharp aggravation 
of the situation in these parts, creating a direct threat to the coastal sta¬ 
tes and disrupting navigation in the area. 

Making use of the alarm and anxiety that had gripped the capitals of 
the Arab states, the USA rushed to build up its military presence in this 
zone along a number of lines. Two planes—a KS-135 tanker aeroplane 
and an AWACS—were urgently deployed in Saudi Arabia to control air 
and above-water targets, along with 400 Stinger missiles and 200 launch¬ 
ers. 

The US Administration spared no effort at the time to foist military 
aid on Saudi Arabia for its defence purposes, bearing in mind that its 
government would give the USA access to its military bases. In his mes¬ 
sage to King Fahd the President promised to “defend” Saudi Arabian ter¬ 
ritory from air and sea attack by sending to this effect in no less than 
48 hours an air squadron of 24 F-15 planes immediately upon his request. 
There was no such request. The Saudi Arabian Minister of Information 
Ali Hassan al-Shaer was diplomatic in his explanation; “We do not want 
trouble. The situation is very, very delicate. We do not want to e.xtend the 
scale of the war.” * 

Washington is out to present things as if the USA is “deeply concer¬ 
ned” by the Iranian-Iraqi conflict which keeps the area in a state of ten¬ 
sion. The White House holds a neutral position and is in favour of an 
immediate end to the war. Developments show that the actual state of 
affairs is quite different. At a time when efforts arc applied along many 
lines to put an end to the war that in over five years has taken hundreds 
of thousands of lives, caused huge destruction and brought untold misfor¬ 
tune to the people of both countries, the USA is cynically using this con- 

* The New York Times, April 4, 1983. 

* Time. June 4, 1984, pp. 9-10. 

’ Middle East, Septemner 1984, p. 15. 
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flict for its own niercenaTy aims. Under the pretext of “defending” the 
I^ersian Gulf states from the “threat” of the Iran-Iraq war and the “Ira¬ 
nian menace”, the Pentagon is building up its military presence here with 
the far-reaching aim of twisting the arms of the Arabs, foisting its wilt 
on them and .dragging them into their military-strategic plans aimed 
against the USSR. Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy was 
quite frank on this point when he said in Congress that the victory of 
either belligerent was impossible militarily and undesirable [for the US— 
V. 1/.] strategically. ® 

Development show ever more eloquently that the USA’s imperial am¬ 
bitions with regard to this zone, its attempts to recolonise it and bring 
crude pressure to bear on the leaders of the Persian Gulf countries, come 
up against constantly growing indignation and resentment on their part. 
The newspaper Al Khaleej (UAE) wrote that the USA’s plans in the re¬ 
gion served its strategic aim of setting up a regional military bloc whose 
potential would operate against the Soviet Union. US strategists intend 
to secure in the Middle East countries political and socio-economic reali¬ 
ties that would hinder as much as possible the introduction of any radi¬ 
cal socio-economic changes and suppress all manifestations of indepen¬ 
dence on the part of the sovereign states in the region. Today the Pen¬ 
tagon is doing everything possible to draw these countries into its scheme 
to grip the Soviet Union in a vice. For instance, reports have appeared 
of late of Washington’s intentions to deploy in Southwest Asia cruise mis¬ 
siles carrying nuclear warheads. Thus, the policy pursued by the US 
Administration comes ever more into conflict with the national interests of 
the Persian Gulf countries which want to be their own masters and have 
no desire to become acolytes of the USA. 

Being well aware that its arms tw'isting policies and unscrupulous tre¬ 
atment of its “junior partners” in the region, and the whipping up of 
militarist passions give rise to anti-American sentiments and open resent¬ 
ment on the part of many Arab political leaders, Washington has been try¬ 
ing ever more often of late to conceal its true aims in the area. The USA 
is juggling with a wide assortment of “motives" which in the estimate 
of US strategists serve to explain its efforts to establish its military pre¬ 
sence In the Persian Gulf countries. And here the most popular is the 
shopworn tenet of the "Soviet threat” and “Soviet expansionism” and 
the allegation that the Soviet Union is manipulating the national libera¬ 
tion struggle with the aim of bringing down the monarchies in these co¬ 
untries. 

The absurdity of these allegations is self-evident, as has been repea¬ 
tedly confirmed by representatives of these states. The Kuweit official 
newspaper Al-Rai al-A'am wrote: “Our country has long maintained rela¬ 
tions with the USSR. Throughout this time the USSR has done Kuweit 
no harm: it has not .sent its troops to occupy its territory, nor has it at¬ 
tempted to foist communist ideology on our country or carry on subver¬ 
sive activities against the existing regime”. 

The Persian Gulf countries are growing ever more aware of the ra¬ 
dical distinction between the political courses pursued with regard to 
the region by the Soviet Union and the United States. Obvious to all 
arc the principles firmly adhered to by the Soviet Union on this point: 
re.spect for sovereignty and independence, non-interference in domestic 
affairs and a readiness to take part in mutually-bencficial cooperation, 
in distinction to threat of force and unscrupulous diktat, predatory am¬ 
bitions to .seize foreign oil and reduce the states in the region to the 
humiliating position of the West’s “oil pump”. 

Tar from infringing upon the sovereign rights of these states or 

^ See Chrislian Science Munilor. June 4, 1984. 
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using the pretext of "ensuring security” to secure military bases on their 
territory, the Soviet Union sympathises with their endeavours, to ensure 
their security independently without any outside interference. This attitude 
is well known in these countries where Western propaganda has failed 
to muddle the minds of the people with its hackneyed "Soviet threat” lies. 

It was not the Soviet Union but the USA that concluded a “strategic 
alliance" with Israel Which continues to occupy Arab territories and 
commit excesses in their lands in violation of all international norms. 
It is not the USSR but the USA that is pushing the Arabs to the road 
of separate deals with the occupiers and seeks to bury the Palestinian 
people’s ‘issue labelling its legitimate representative—Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organisation—a terrorist organisation. It is with deep respect that 
the people of the Persian Gulf countries speak of the USSR’s firm and 
consistent stand in support of the Arab peoples’ just struggle and the 
legitimate rights of the people of Palestine. “The Soviet Union plays a 
particularly important role in the Middle East,” said the Saudi Arabian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Saud al-Faisal in an interview to the Lebane¬ 
se weekly At Mustakhal. “Saudi Arabia values highly the Soviet Union’s 
stand on the Palestinian issue and the Arab-Israeli conflict. This has been 
repeatedly mentioned by Saudi Arabian leaders, including King Fahd. 
We have never forgotten lliat for the sake of self-protection and the re¬ 
pulsion of Israeli aggression the Arabs had used Soviet arms”. 

Interest in the Soviet Union is growing in the Persian Gulf countries; 
they are duly appraising its peaceful foreign policy and its significance 
and prestige in international affairs. Every attention is being given there 
to the more than 20 years of experience of developing friendly relations 
and cooperation between the USSR and Kuweit. As repeatedly stated by 
many Kuweit leaders, the benefits for their country of this cooperation 
which embrace numerous aspects is indisputable. Other Persian Gulf 
countries are beginning to increasingly realise these truth.s. For instan¬ 
ce. quite indicative in this respect is an agreement reached by the So¬ 
viet Union and the Sultanate of Oman on the establishment, from Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1985, of diplomatic relations and the exchange of diplomatic 
missions at the ambassadorial level, as w'ell as the agreement on the 
c.'cchange of diplomatic missions at the amba.ssadorial level with the Uni¬ 
ted Arab Emirates. 

The desire for contacts and cooperation with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries in the Persian Gulf countries is quite natural. 
Such cooperation is all the more important due to the "oil glut” of the 
market, which according to specialists will apparently remain unchan¬ 
geable, and which has placed these states in a complicated situation. 
The Western pow'ers and above all the USA are brazenly making use 
of these difficulties to bind the Persian Gulf countries still closer to their 
policy and keep them from developing equitable and mutually beneficial 
cooperation with the USSR. 

In this situation particular importance is attached to ensuring the 
security and providing peacetime conditions that are so essential for 
.strengthening the r>ewly-born economy of the Persian Gulf countries, and 
creatiiTg a stable situation for the implementation of promising social 
programmes which are needed to consolidate the revived feelings of na¬ 
tional pride and self-awareness. The endeavours of the peoples of these 
countries for peace, security and stability .arc fully shared and given who¬ 
lehearted support by the Soviet Union. The USSR is sincerely interested 
in the peaceful development of the Persian Gulf countries, the strengthen¬ 
ing of their national independence and economic prosperity, regarding this 
as a reliable pledge of peace and security in this part of the world. 

V. VIKTOROV 

4-3697 (aHM.) 



AT THE 4tTH SESSION OF THE ON OENERAL ASSEMBLY 


THE KEY ISSUES 
OF THE POLITICAL DEBATE 


The general debate, which is the first stage of each session of the most representative 
international forum, has ended at the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly. Delegates 
from more than 140 countries, including several heads of state and government, took part 
in the debate, whose course was markedly affected by the grave International situation in 
which the Session opened and by the UN anniversary, which gives an additional impulse to 
thoughts about the future of mankind. 

The speeches of most delegates clearly demonstrated the growing concern of the states 
over the general worsening of the situation in the world and the mounting military danger. 
Representatives of diverse groups of stales emphasised that what is particularly worrying is 
the acceleration of the arms race, the growing threat of nuclear war, the fact that conflict 
situations In different parts of the world remain unsettled or even take a graver turn, and 
also the crisis in International economic relations, primarily the imperative problem of in¬ 
debtedness. 

The very first days of the Session’s work indicated a clash between two lines in worid 
politics: the line of attaining military superiority and whipping up tensions and the line 
of curbing the arms race and improving the internationai climate. Most delegates obviously 
wanted mankind's common interests, the need for cooperation in averting the nuclear threat 
to prevail over the differences between countries. In that atmosphere, US Secretary of State 
George ShuHz clearly struck a note of discord, delivering a speech couched in confronta¬ 
tional terms. The tone he tried to set in the debate at the Session was not supported by the 
other countries, even including Washington's closest allies, which did not want to repeat the 
US charges against the Soviet Union, the other socialist countries, such states as Afghanistan 
and Nicaragua. 

The debate clearly shewed a deep awareness of the fact that the course of events in 
the world has reached a turning-point which calls for responsible decisions and a persevering 
quest for ways out of the grave situation. Many delegates pointed out the importance of the 
state of Soviet-US relations for the general international climate, expressed their support for 
the Geneva summit, and said that people hoped it would yield tangible results. They em¬ 
phasised the need for progress at the Geneva talks on nuclear and space weapons, and even 
the representatives of NATO countries noted that the sides shouid observe the agreed man¬ 
date for these talks: to work to prevent an arms race In outer space and bring it to a halt 
on the Earth. Evidently, these statements were directed against the US Administration's at¬ 
tempts to evade the problem of preventing a militarisation of outer space and against its 
striving to carry out its "star wars" programme at any cost. The Australian representative 
openly declared that the USA's "strategic defense initiative’' was unacceptable. The new 
Soviet initiative on International Cooperation in the Peaceful Exploration of Outer Space in 
Conditions of Its Non-Militarisation, put before the 40th Session of the General Assembly, 
was consonant with the mood of most of the participants in the general political debate. 
Almost all the speakers said that outer space should be prevented from becoming a sphere 
of the arms race, and connected a solution of that problem with the opening perspectives for 
a peaceful exploration of outer space. The prevalent negative attitude to the plans for 
militarising outer space was vividly expressed by Prime Minister Waiter H. Lini el the small 
state of Vanuatu, who said that people want to have stars ever their head in order that levers 
could look at them, thinkers ponder over them, and scientists study them, rather than have 
them serve as a place for stockpiling arms. 



OOCUMENTS W 

In spite of the massive pressure brought to bear on the non-aligned countries, the iatter’s 
spokesmen on the whole reaffirmed the anti-imperialist, antimllHar'ist and antlcolonialist posi¬ 
tions of their movement, although some of their statements still contained the ideas of so- 
called "equidistance", intimating an allegedly equal responsibility of the USSR and the USA 
for international tensions. 

Progressive non-aligned states pointed out the causes of the worsening situation in the 
world, describing the USA's militaristic policy as the main source of the growing military 
danger. Virtually all the developing countries, and also many Western and neutral states 
stressed the importance of nuclear disarmament, accentuating the need to bring about a 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests. A number of speakers came out in favour of a moratorium 
on all nuclear explosions, and emphasised that a ban on nuclear weapon tests would be an 
important measure in curbing the race in nuclear weapons and preventing their proliferation 
Considerable attention in the course of the debate was devoted to the problems of freezing 
nuclear weapons and establishing nuclear-free zones, banning chemical weapons and limiting 
the proliferation of conventional arms. 

Speakers in the general political debate at the 40th Session repeatedly pointed out that 
although mankind has for 40 years now been able to avoid a world war, dangerous hotbeds 
of conflict and racist-colonial oppression still remain on the planet. In connection with the 
bloodshed in the south of Africa, the delegates sharply denounced the Pretoria regime, sup¬ 
ported by the USA and other Western countries. The non-aligned states called on the latter 
lo apply mandatory sanctions against South Africa. The 2Sth anniversary of the Declaration 
on Decolonisation, which was also marked at the Session, once again emphasised the impe¬ 
rative need to grant independence to Namibia. Many delegates raised a resolute voice in 
support of the Palestinians' right to self-detaimination and the formation of a state of their 
'Own, and in defence of the inalienable rights of the Nicaraguan and ether Central American 
peoples to choose their ways of development by themselves. 

Voicing their anxiety over the truly grievous conditien of their populaHen, representa¬ 
tives of the developing countries spoke from the UN rostrum about their deep contradic¬ 
tions with the capitalist states in the economic field. The question of restructuring iirterna- 
lionai economic relations on a just basis, primarily the need to resolve the problem of in¬ 
debtedness, was examined from a sharper political angle than ever before. Many delegates 
emphasised that these unresolved questions pose a real threat to the stability of various 
countries and whole regions, that such questions tend to generate conflicts and undermine 
international security. 

The general political debate at the Jubilee 40th Session of the General Assembly natu¬ 
rally touched upon the role of the United Nations in the modern world. Most delegations 
emphasised the significance of that international forum, pointed out the vital importance 
of the purposes and principles of Hs Charter, and the need to translate these into IHe, and 
came out against the attempts to blackmail the United Nations and dictate one's will to It. 

On the whole, the outcome of the general debate convincingly demonstrated that most 
states of the world are well aware of the danger looming over mankind and resolutely de- 
oiand effective measures to eliminate that danger. 


A. KOLOSOVSKY 
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FROM SPEECHES BY HEADS OF DELEGATIONS 
AT THE DN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS FROM SPEECHES BY THE HEADS 
11 OF SEVERAL DELEGATIONS IN THE COURSE OF THE GENERAL 
I > POLITICAL DEBATE AT THE 40th SESSION OF THE UN GENERAL 
< I ASSEMBLY GIVE AN IDEA OF THE RANGE OF ISSUES FOCUSED ON 
', AT THE WORLD FORUM, AND ALSO OF THE POSITIONS TAKEN BY 
, I UN MEMBER STATES ON THE KEY PROBLEMS OF THE DAY.* (THE 
I SPEECHES ARE PUBLISHED IN THE SAME ORDER AS THEY WERE 
( DELIVERED AT THE SESSION). 


SAMORA MACHEL, Presidtnt, Mozambique 

THE UNITED NATIONS was born out of the realisation shared by all mankind 
that it was imperative to prevent war fever from dominating our planet,-a fever that 
could claim millions of lives, destroy human achievements, and drown in blood the 
dreams of our children and the hopes of our youth. This was and remains the centra) 
task of the United Nations. Peace, however, is not merely the absence of war. It is 
primarily the absence of the causes of war. In this respect our Organization has played 
a fundamental role throughout its 40 years of life. 

International peace and security, peaceful settlement of disputes, rejection of the 
use of force in international relations and good-neighbourliness are fundamental princi¬ 
ples, the very cornerstones of our Organization. Nevertheless we are today witnessing 
a serious worsening of international relations. Frequent violations of the principles and 
objectives of our Charter are today manifest. We are witnessing an increasing recourse 
to the threat or use of force and to interference in the internal affairs of other Sta¬ 
tes. Conflicts between States have worsened and arc taking on increasingly dangerous 
dimensions. The human and material losses incurred since the .Second World War are 
countless. Currently, not a day passes without war claiming more lives. 

In direct contradiction of the requireinents of our Charier, forces are emerging in 
opposition to the inalienable right of peoples to self-determination and independence, 
and thus blocking their emancipation. There are numerous glaring examples of violation 
of the principles of sovereignty, territorial integrity and the legitimate right to indepen¬ 
dent development. Destabilisation, direct aggression, economic blockade and the use of 
mercenaries, armed bandits and terrorism have become common occurrences. The 
spirit of understanding and cooperation among nations which a decade ago was the 
main trend in internalionai relations, has been replaced by the language of confronta¬ 
tion and cold war. 

This year, when wc are cominemorating the 25th anniversary of the Declaration on 
the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples, we cannot fail to 
mention the plight of Namibia. 

Namibia is the last vestige of colonialism in southern Africa. Namibia was a Ger¬ 
man colony at the heginning of this century. If we look at the map of Africa today, we 
find that all the other German colonies have won their political emancipation. The inde¬ 
pendent countries they gave birth to arc represented in this hall. 

The Namibian people, however, continue to be subject to colonial domination, illegal 
foreign occupation and ruthless exploitation of their wealth and natural resources. 


* The speech by Eduard Shevardnadze, Member of the Political Bureau of the 
CPSU Central Committee and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, was published 
in the newspaper Pravda on October 25, 1985. 
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South Africa is the cause of this situation. South Africa has been frustrating the 
efforts of the international community to bring about Namibia’s independence. In the 
long process of negotiations to liberate this Territory under United Nations mandate, 
we have repeatedly been faced with South African intransigence. Pretoria persists in 
defying and flouting the purposes and principles of our Charter and the relevant resolu¬ 
tions and decisions of the Security Council and the United Nations General Assembly. 

ISIDORO MALMIERCA, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Cnba 

WITH DEEP CONCERN, we note the continued worsening of the world political 
and economic situation owing to the persistence of aggravated crises and tensions in 
international relations, to the obstacles set up against the peoples’ legitimate aspira¬ 
tions to emancipation and independent development without foreign interference or 
intervention, owing to the spiralling growth of the arms race resulting from the insane 
imperialist policy of seeking an impossible military supremacy so as to decide the fate 
of the world from positions of strength, and the attempts at extending this race to 
outer space. 

Today more than ever before, the threat of nuclear extermination weighs on man¬ 
kind. The policies of imperialism are characterised by the use or threat of use of for¬ 
ce, intervention, destabilisation, aggression, economic and political coercion, hegemony 
and oppression, while the crisis of the world capitalist system, which is growing ever 
deeper, brutally affects the developing countries and endangers their independence, sove¬ 
reignty and territorial integrity, making economic development virtually impossible 
for them. 

The overwhelming foreign debt of the Third World countries—an explosive pheno¬ 
menon with an unquestionable political dimension — is a tragic note in the sombre pano¬ 
rama of the current international situation. 

The seriousness of the present situation and the consequences that would result from a 
nuclear conflagration show that there is no viable option for the survival of the human 
race other than the policy of peaceful coexistence between States with different econo¬ 
mic, social and political systems, of international detente and the settlement of conflicts 
through cxclusivciy peaceful means. 

.Set on imposing their domination, the US imperialists will stop at nothing to 
attain a military superiority that will allow them to negotiate from positions of strength 
and nuclear blackmail. In its eagerness to militarise outer space, the US Administration 
recently announced the beginning of antisatellite weapon tests as part of a programme 
tliat will require expenditures of up to $95,000 million by the year 2000. 

US imperialism is promoting this new escalation in the arms race, which includes 
nuclear arms and other weapons of mass destruction, even though this practice increases 
the risks of nuclear war and thus endangers the very survival of mankind. 

Cuba condemns all attempts to militarise outer space—especially the USA’s so-cal¬ 
led “strategic defense initiative’’, and expresses its support for the Soviet Union’s pro¬ 
posal concerning international cooperation in the peaceful exploration of outer space in 
the context of its non-militarisation. 

We welcome the holding of talks at the highest level between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of America. The determination and readiness 
of Soviet leaders to make whatever efforts are necessary to prevent a new world con¬ 
flagration, avoid a nuclear holocaust, put an end to the arms race and prevent it from 
spreading to outer space are quite evident. We know of their firm determination to 
struggle for international detente, and we place our full trust in their Leninist peace 
policy, which embi aces the nopes and aspirations of all the peoples of the world. 

As the Foreign Ministers of the non-aligned countries stated in the Luanda Decla¬ 
ration a few weeks ago, Latin America and the Caribbean are one of the areas of the 
world which have suffered most directly from acts of aggression by colonial and imps- 
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rialibl Powers. Tiie Ministers noted with deep concern that the situation in Centra] 
America now constituted one of tlie main focal points of tension in the international 
arena and that, notwithstanding repeated appeals by the movement of non-aligned co¬ 
untries and the rest of the international community, as well as efforts by the Contadora 
Croup to find a negotiated solution, the situation in that area was continuing to deterio¬ 
rate as a result of the iinplemcntatioii of imperialist policies of interference and interven¬ 
tion. This, together with the poverty and oppression to which the region has been sub¬ 
jected throughout its history, constitutes a real threat to international peace and security. 
In this regard, they observed that the danger of direct United States intervention in Nica¬ 
ragua, Cuba and other countries of the region had increased alarmingly. 

The non-aligned countries were not mistaken when they described the situation in 
our part of the world in such severe terms. Age-old hunger, lack of land, jobs, schools, 
hospitals and political rights, continued humiliation, and other abuses of all kinds have 
filled the people with a hatred of tyrants and a longing for a freedom that they do 
not yet enjoy. Those are the true roots of the social revolution lhat the imperialists arc 
trying to crush by establishing an enormous military apparatus in the territories 
adjoining Nicaragua. 

Cuba supports the Contadora Group’s genuine Latin American initiative and hails 
the backing it has received from the Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Peru and Uru¬ 
guay. It calls on all interested States to .speed up negotiations aimed at achieving an 
accord acceptable to all the Central American Stales and demands that the United .Sta¬ 
tes Administration end all its military, economic and political acts of aggression against 
the legitimate Government of Nicaragua. 

No examination of the situation in Latin America and the Caribbean would be com¬ 
plete without mention of llie criminal United Slates invasion of the tiny island of Gre¬ 
nada which so briitalty destroyed tliat country's aspirations to national sovereignty and 
freedom, once more reducing it to the sad condition of a semi-colony under the Yankee 
imperial bout, in defiance of decisions of this Assembly. We express our deep aversion 
to the presence in this hall of those who claiming to represent Grenada are thus .staining 
the immortal principles of those who, together with the unforgettable Maurice Bishop, 
once proclaimed the genuine independence of that country. 

GEORGIOS lAKOVOU, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Cyprus 

Tfll: SINGLE most important issue affecting the international community is disar¬ 
mament. The continued buildup of armaments, particularly nuclear annamciils, creates 
potentially dangerous conditions, holding mankind hostage to the threat of nuclear war. 
Moreover, the increasing military expenditures arc diverting valuable resources from 
development wiiich could close the widening gap between the developed and developing 
countries. It is earnestly hoped that the year 198.5 will be marked by real progress to¬ 
wards disarmament. 

Closely and directly tied to disarmament is international security. The ultimate goal 
of complete and general di.sarmamcnt is unachievable unless the collective security pro- 
vi.sions of the UN Charter are fully implemented. Let us hope lhat during the 40th 
anniversary the Member Stales, particularly the permanent members of the Security 
Council, take up this issue as a question of urgency. 

It has always Iwen our firm belief that implementation of the security provisions 
of the Charier, along with actions to implement United Nations resolutions, in particular 
Security Council resolutions, would lead to an improved world situation by eliminating 
criiical i.ssues ttiat threaten the maintenance of international peace and security. 

OI equal concern is the world ccxinomic situation. Though there was a certain 
improvement in the case of industrialised countries in early 1985, the developing coun- 
Iries’ plight contiiiiies unabated. They are burdened with a multitude of problems, both 
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structural and develupinent, often coiTipoundcd by natural disasters. Coniinodities prices, 
trade, financing and debt servicing are matters requiring urgent attention and even 
more urgent remedial action. 

The international community must act decisively in moving without delay towards 
the establishment of a new international economic order otherwise the increasingly di¬ 
vergent world economic and .social conditions and difiicuitics will exert severe pressu¬ 
res on the developing countries’ social and political fabric, with unforeseen consequences, 
including possible undermining of their democratic institutions. 

WOJGIECH JARUZELSKI, 

Ghairinan of the Gouncil of Ministers, 

Poland 


POLAND has been a steadfast advocate of strengthening of (he United Nations 
system, its aiilhority and effectiveness. 

.\rc we going to lie the last generation tliat ensures the coniniimy ol life on the 
Furth? That is not a rhetorical question. Forty years ago mankind entered the nuclear 
era. Today, it is confronted with tlic threat of the transfer of the arms race into outer 
space. VVlicre this path will end is something that no one is in a position to know. 

Contrary to binding resolutions, contrary to the universally recognised principle 
that outer space is tlie common iieritage of mankind, barely a few days before the 
opening of this Session tliere began tlie test firing of antisatettite weapons against tar¬ 
gets in (he cosmos. That is an alarming example of discrepancy between words and 
deeds, between words of peace and deeds that threaten it. 

Wc are living at a fateful point of history. Recent years lidvc made nations feel 
more insecure about their future and have aggravated fears of nuclear annihilation. 
Humanity craves a brighter prospect; it wants understanding and peaceful cooperulion. 
Poland is, and will continue to be, a fervent proponent of a return to detente in Europe 
and the world, as a whole, whicli is still a realistic possibility. We consistently declare 
our readiness for joint cooperative action with every Government, every movement and 
every social force which wishes lo see the world become a safe place for all. 

Tlic leaders of state and government bear an enormous personal responsibility for the 
fate ' nations and the peace of the world. The fa.ster modern military technology 
becomes sopliislicatcd and the shorter the time in which the final decision has lo be 
made, tlic greater such responsibility becomes. Wc trust that this extremely important 
problem will be given proper consideration in tlie work of llte United Nations. 

We cunsiaer tliat all Stales can and .siiotiid make a contribution lo consolidating 
world peace and sccurily and promoting awareness of the horrors of nuclear war and 
its global consequences. 

OSGAR FISGHER, Minister of Foreign Affairs, GDR 

TIJE SOVF.REIGN cquaiily of all States means equal security for all; it means ihe 
non-pursuit oi military superiority and doniinatiou; it means an equal right to peace 
and an equal right lo life. 

The recent initiatives of the Soviet Union concerning international cooperation in 
the peaceful exploitation of space undet conditions of its nun-militarisation and concer¬ 
ning a moratorium on nuclear explosions are both exemplary and encouraging steps. 
The plans of “star wars” and of the militarisation of space, as have been recently ini¬ 
tiated with the test of an antisatcllitc weapon against a target in space, have thus 
been countered with the concept of “star peace". The impicmcntalion of the latter plan 
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couid unite the cfTorts of States for the peaceful exploration of space and for the utili¬ 
sation of space technologies fur the benefit of all peoples. 

Peace on the Earth and in space: that remains our aim. We are pursuing it with all 
consistency. The issue cannot and must not be to regulate arms competition in space 
and on the Earth, but to end it. 

The German Democratic Republic welcomes and supports the great number of 
unilateral pledges made by the Soviet Union, the aim of which is to stop the arms race 
and facilitate the transition to nuclear disarmament. These pledges clearly underscore 
the Soviet Union's will to contribute to the success of the Geneva talks. The peoples 
expect that the other side take a similarly constructive position. 

We reiterate the demand to pave the way towards ending the nuclear arms race 
and towards nuclear disarmament through, first, a pledge by all nuclear weapon States 
to forgo the first use of nuclear arms, as the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic 
of China have already undertaken; secondly, through a freeze on existing nuclear 
arsenals; and, thirdly, through an immediate, complete and general prohibition of nuclear 
weapon te:sts. 

At the Geneva Conference on Disarmament, negotiations on the prevention of an 
arms race in outer space, the avoidance of nuclear war, a complete and general prohibi¬ 
tion of nuclear-w'eapon tests and on nuclear disarmament should commence without 
delay and the negotiations on the prohibition of chemical Weapon.s, which have now been 
going on for over 13 years, .should be finally brought to a successful conclusion. For, next 
to nuclear weapons, chemical weapons are the most dangerous means of mass destruction. 
The German Democratic Republic w'ants to see such weapons prohibited throughout the 
world. Regional accords could expedite this process. The proposals for such a regional 
accord w'hich the Governments of the German Democratic Republic and the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Rebubhc have addressed to the Gov(-rn;nent ot the Federal Rcbublic of Germanv 
arc inspired by their intention to fulfil their responsibility for peace and the relaxation of 
tensions in Central Europe and to meet the security interests of their own and, indeed, of 
all European peoples through a joint contribution to arms limitation and disarmament. 
The response which this initiative has so far found is an encouragement to keep to that 
path, thus strengthening confidence and security. 

The e;\pericnce of the past and the challenges of the present demand, in the inte¬ 
rests of life, that we carefully preserve and gradually build on what has been so hard 
to achieve. Let us join together in combatting war before the w'eapons speak. The 40th 
anniversary of the United Nations is a worthy occasion for the German Democratic Re¬ 
public solemnly to renew its commitment to the aims of this forum of w’orld peace. 

BLAISE RABETAFIKA, Head of the Delegation, 

Madagascar 

THE 401h ANNIVERSARY of the United Nations coincides with the 25th anniver¬ 
sary of the adoption of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Coimirics and Peoples, to the drafting of which all contributed, in particular the Afro- 
Asian, Latin American and sociali.st countries. Since 1960, more than 70 of us have 
achieved sovereignty or recovered it. Thus, onr full participation in international affairs 
has been directly or indirectly fostered by the adoption of that Declaration, which rep¬ 
resents the culmination of the struggle waged by the democratic forces and the expres¬ 
sion f)f the solidarity among peoples. 

Some would say that decolonisation, which is an inevitable, irreversible historical 
procc.ss, would have come about even had the United Nations not existed. It is sufficient 
to list the ca.'it-s of decolonisation between the two world wars and recall the insistence 
with which we invoked the Cliartcr during the anli-coloniai struggle to be convinced of 
Wie opposite. Cerlainiy, it is in the field of decolonisation that the United Nations has 
succeeded in playing its ri>le as a centre for the 'coordination of efforts, to the extent 
Unit prccondilion.s, hesitations and ambiguities have given way to reason. 
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The same could have been said of Namibia, where so many hopes have always been 
pinned on the implementation of Security Council resolution 435 (1978) and the joint 
action of the United Nations Council for Namibia, the United Nations Commissioner 
for Namibia and the Special Committee of 24, to all of which we pay a tribute. We 
have identified the obstacles and they 'arc all the fault of the Pretoria regime: the 
continued illegal occupation of that country; the absurd linkage between the withdra¬ 
wal of Cuban troops from Angola and the obligation of a usurper regime to give back 
what does not belong to it; the continued acts of aggression against the frontline States; 
the setting up of a so-called interim administration; and the authorisation given to 
national and transnational corporations to engage in excessive exploitation of the reso¬ 
urces of the Territory. 

It would be scandalous if, through our omissions and procrastinations and the 
absence of true solidarity on the part of some of us, those sacrifices were in vain and 
the Pretoria regime managed to impose its own solution. • 

Two major challenges remain to be met: the critical economic situation in Africa and 
the problems of indebtedness and financing for development. 

In Africa, disease, famine, malnutrition and poverty remain widespread. Twenty-one 
countries and 205 million inhabitants are still affected by drought. Domestic production 
and rates of growth have continually fallen since 1980. Serious balance-of-paynients diffi¬ 
culties still exist and debt servicing alone, evaluated at $158,000 million in 1984, is 
jeopardising development and stability. 

But, despite the moratoriums, rescheduling and structural adjustments, questions of 
development and financing will not be satisfactorily resolved until the problem of in¬ 
debtedness is resolved. 

We are shocked and overwhelmed by what we do not hesitate to call the scandal 
of the century—the fact that the net transfer of capital to the developing countries was 
$180,000 million from 1978 to 1983, but became negative in 1984 and that the world 
debt amounts to approximately $900,000 million, whereas military expenditures amounted 
to $820,000 million for 1984 alone. The figures speak for themselves. 


SHAH MOHAMMAD DOST, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Afghanistan 

Tin. UNlTliD NATIONS, which was given the primary role in the maintenance of 
intcriiational peace and security and in furthering international economic cooperation, 
acquired a very important position in managing international relations through the 
application of the norms and principles of international law crystallised in its Charter. 

Great hopes were attached to the creation of a new world which, despite the diver¬ 
gence of ideologies and socio-economic systems, would be governed by the rule of law 
and adherence to the principles of the non-use of force and peaceful coexistence. 1-our 
decades later we take note with satisfaction that, thanks to this Organization, we have 
been able to prevent the outbreak of another w'orld war. That cannot, however, diminish our 
regret at the fact that alinost 150 wars and armed conflicts have taken piace since then 
at local and regional level, some of which are still continuing. 

The emergence of the community of socialist countries out of the great victory over 
Hitlerite ’fascism and Japanese militarism fortified the central bastion of the forces of 
peace and progress, and it has served as the main ally and staunch supporter of all 
national liberation movements throughout the world. This new phenomenon gave an entirely 
new essence to the nature of international politics, making it impossible for the forces 
of imperialism and colonialism to dictate the destinies of mankind according to their 
own selfish interests. 

The most outstanding and praisew'orthy work of the United Nations was undouh* 
tedly the setting in motion a quarter of a century ago of the process of decolonisation, 
which led to the accession to independence of dozens of Asian, African and Latin Arne* 

5-3597 (aara.) 
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rican countries. The collapse of the system of colonial empires became the inevitable out¬ 
come of the long and fierce struggle of the colonial peoples and countries to throw' off 
the shackles of dependence. New spirit and blood were injected into the soul and the 
veins of the Organization, which made it, with the passage of time, a truly univer¬ 
sal body. 

In the conduct of its international relations the United States imperialism has pur¬ 
sued, and it continues to pursue, a course that flagrantly violates the obligations it assu¬ 
med under the United Nations Charter and other multilateral and bilateral treaties. It 
has trampled upon every norm of international behaviour in a lust to achieve its own 
imperialist ambitions. It has in most instances ignored or acted against the expressed 
will of the overwhelming majority of nations by misusing the authority vested in it as 
a permanent member of the Security Council. It has blocked many international efforts 
to find just solutions to some of the very explosive and dangerous situations in various 
corners of the world. It has prevented the achievement of understanding on certain im¬ 
portant global economic and social issues that have burdened the international commu¬ 
nity for many decades. 

in total contrast with the aspirations and endeavours of the forces of peace and 
progress, it has effei'tively prevented the achievement of meaningful accords on curbing 
the arms race and implementing real and comprehensive measures aimed at nuclear and 
conventional disarmament. In its quest for world supremacy it has spread its armaments 
and military presence to must parts of the globe. Its warmongering and aggressive po¬ 
licy finds the planet Earth too limited an area fur the full implementation of its mili¬ 
taristic designs, and it has thus launched the “star wars” plan, declaring outer .space to 
be the new environment for its strategic arms spree, despite the strong condemnation 
of world ptiblic opinion. 

In this context we hail the new and timely initiative of the Soviet Union on inter¬ 
national cooperation in the peaceful exploration of outer space in conditions of its nun- 
militarisation, aimed at the realisation of the “star peace” concept, as well as its decla¬ 
ration of moratoriums on the deployment of nuclear weapons in Europe and on the 
testing of all nuclear weapons. . 

Imperialistn, which had never abandoned its hope of dominating Afghanistan and 
bringing that country under military-strategic influence, redoubled its efforts to create 
chaos by provoking anti-government activities. 

By pouring hundreds of millions of dollars’ wdrth of weapons and ammunition into 
the hands of counter-revolutionary mercenaries, imperialism, hegemonism and other 
reactionary forces had unleashed a dirty undeclared war. against the people, the Govern¬ 
ment and the revolution of Afghanistan. 

, I'aced with the ever increasing threat of massive armed invasion and direct aggre¬ 
ssion, the Government of the Democratic Republic of .Afghanistan had no other choice 
but to take appropriate measures to safeguard the independence, national sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of the country. In conformity with the Afghan-Soviet Treaty of 
I'riendship, Cooperation and Good-Neighbourliness and Article SI of the United Nations 
Charter, the Government of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan requested and recei¬ 
ved frotn the Soviet Union friendly military assistance to help Ihe Afghan people and 
armed forces repel outside interference and aggression. 

The Government of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan has made it clear on 
various occasions, including in the two proposals of May 1080 and August 1981, that 
the Soviet limited military contingent would return to their peaceful country, by agree¬ 
ment with the Government of tne Soviet Union, once the causes for their invitation 
ceased to exi.st and valid itiLernaiional guarantees are offered for their non-recurrence. 

Consistent with its peaceful foreign policy, the Government of the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Afghanistan has participated, with the utmost sincerity, in the process of the 
negotiations which arc being held through the intermediary of the representative of the 
Secretary-General, Mr. Diego Cordove'z. While reaffirming our support for this process, 
we earnestly hope that Pakistan will abandon its rigid position and agree to the holding 
of direct negotiations between our two countries. This, in our opinion, is tlie only viable 
path to an amicable solution in the interest of all peoples of our region. We wish to 
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address ourselves once again to those who still cherish the illusion of forcing Afghanistan 
back to its past: no evil power on earth will be able to deter the valorous and free-born 
people of Afghanistan from following their independent and non-aligned course. 


JULIUS K. NYERERE, President, Tanzania 

NOW we have the “strategic defense initiative”—the threat to take nuciear and 
laser beam war into space. This matter is not even brought to the United Nations or 
any other world organisation for discussion. Yet space belongs to all of us—if it can 
belong to anyone. 

V, Some of us did feel encouraged by the Soviet Union's announcement of a morato¬ 
rium on nuclear testing. The stated period was short, but the action itself represented a 
challenge for peace instead of for war. Yet the response of the other super-Power was 
to say that this was mere propaganda. If it was propaganda, surely the answer for 
anyone who cares about peace is more etlective propaganda. Let the United 
States challenge the Soviet Union to accept a much longer moratorium. What is the use 
of watching nuclear tests? What humanity needs is an end to all nuclear weapon testing 
everywhere. 

If all tests slop, the development of new weapons hecoiucs much more difficult Wea¬ 
pons which may not work, or which may blow up those using them, are less attractive 
to any army, air force or navy. A comprehensive test ban would thus at least slow down 
the arms race and provide time for the negotiation and promotion of nuclear disarma¬ 
ment. It is possible that verification of adherence to such a treaty may not yet be 100 
per cent perfect, but modern technology could certainly monitor nuclear explosions 
very much smaller than tlie ones which devastated Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Let us 
do what can be done, and create an incentive to perfect the instruments of verification. 

I now turn to southern Africa. In 1978, after long negotiations, Security Council 
resolution 43.'> was adopted with the active support of the Western bloc nations, without 
any di,ssenling votbs. It laid down the basis fur a peaceful transition to the independen¬ 
ce of Namibia under the auspices of the United Nations. Despite the efforts by the Secre¬ 
tary-General, that resolution has not been implemented. On the contrary, since 1981 It 
has been effectively blocked by the policy of linking Namibian independence with the 
withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola. This policy of “linkage” was initiated, and is 
still backed by the United States of America. 

Mandatory economic sanctions against South Africa under Chapter VII of the 
Charte: is the minimum action required of this Organization. They are merited on 
three counts: first. South Africa’s defiance of the United Nations over Namibia; secondly, 
its constant and continuing direct and indirect attacks on its independent neighbours; 
thirdly, the indignity, the slavery, the violence and the dangers to world peace which 
are inherent in its policy of organised racism—a crime against humanity. 

STEFAN ANDREI, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Romania 

THIS SESSION of the General Assembly is taking place in a particularly serious 
and complex international situation. The arms race, first and foremost the nuclear 
arms race, is reaching unprecedented proportion.^; this continues to ino'ease the ttireat 
of another world war, which would inevitably become a nuclear catastrophe leading 
to the destruction of the very conditions of life on earth. 

Never in mankind’s long hi.slory has such a threat hovered over civilisation and 
over the life and freedom of peoples. Therefore, in the opinion of Romania and of 
President Nicolae Ceau^escu the fundamental issue of our time is that of halting 

5 * 
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the arms race, especially the nuclear arms race, and proceeding to disarmament, elimi¬ 
nating all nuclear weapons, ceasing all actions to militarise outer space, and defending 
and consolidating peace. 

An encouraging fact in this regard is constituted by the measures adopted by 
the Soviet Union regarding the moratorium on the deployment of some nuclear 
weapons until the autumn of 1985 and the cessation of nuclear tests until the end 
of 1985, as well as the statement that if the United States of America were to adopt 
similar measures it would be possible to extend the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests and conduct negotiations with a view to the complete renunciation of such 
tests. Wc expect from the United Stales a positive reply to thc.se initiatives and the 
submission of new proposals designed to reduce and then eliminate nuclear weapons 
and to halt the rnililari.sation of outer space. Mere statements are not enough; real, 
concrete actions are needed to prove the seriousness of the statements to take the 
path towards the elimination of the nuclear danger. 

It is in the interest of tlie peoples of the continent, and indeed of all the peoples 
of the world, to intensify the ciTorts and the actions designed to halt the deployment 
of new nuclear weapons in Europe and to proceed to the withdrawal of those already 
in place and then to th*' cuHipIcte destruction of all nuclear weapons, to the cessation 
of nuclear tests and to the renunciation of any action towards the militarisation of 
outer space. 

More than ever before it is now necessary that all Governments, all Heads of 
State, all political forces act before it is too late to save mankind from nuclear 
catastrophe. 

In the general context of measures aimed at halting the arms race and proceeding 
to di.sarniament, wc regard as of particular importance the cessation of the arms 
race in outer space. The misuse, without any control, of outer space—the heritage of 
mankind as a whole—is a serious danger for the peoples We therefore think that it 
is necessary to stop any action designed to use outer space for niiiitary purpose.s, and 
to reach a general regulation of the use of outer space for peaceful purposes only. 
The question of the nun-militarisation of outer space must be solved appropriately 
within the conte.xt of the process designed to intensify intcrnatiorral couperalhtn in 
the u.se of outer space for peaceful purposes. In the spirit of that position of principle, 
we support the proposals pul forward by the Soviet Union concerning the peaceful 
use of outer space, including the convening of an international conference and the 
establishment of an international oi ganisation to that end. 

PJETUR MLADENOV, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Bulgaria 

THE UNITED NATIONS approaches its anniversary in a tense international 
situation. The acceleration of the arms race and actions which lead to its possible 
spreading into outer space, the policy of attaining world supremacy, gross interference 
in the internal affairs of sovereign States, the raising of obstacles to the peaceful 
settlement of conflicts—all of this is leading to a sharp increase in the danger of 
nuclear war. * 

The military-industrial complex is spending vast sums of money on the develop¬ 
ment and stockpiling of new types of weapons, including space weapons, for the 
purpose of gaining military superiority over the socialist countries. The experience 
of history confinns, however, that this exercise is a futile one. This has been true 
in the past and is even more certain in today’s circumstances. Military strategic parity 
will unquestionably be maintained, although at the cost of raising the level of arma¬ 
ments and increasing the threat of war. 

We are firmly convinced that the strengthening of peace and international 
aecurity, the curbing of the arms race, the limitation and reduction of armaments, 
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the lowering of the level of military confrontation, can only be achieved through 
constructive negotiations aimed at producing effective and mutually acceptable agree¬ 
ments based on the principles of equality and equal security. This is the basis on 
which all negotiations should be conducted, whether in Geneva or in Vienna, Stoc¬ 
kholm, and indeed at all international forums. 

My country attaches primary importance to the disarmament talks between the 
USSR and the United States. The new Soviet-American talks in Geneva have given 
rise to hopes that effective solutions will be found for the whole complex of issues 
concerning space and nuclear weapons. Strict adherence to the agreement readied 
on the subject and goals of the negotiations is a prerequisite for their .successful 
conclusion. In order to contribute to achieving success at those negotiations, the USSR 
suspended the deployment of medium-range missiles and the introduction of other 
retaliatory measures in Europe until November 1985. Regrettably, however, the actions 
of the American side so far have raised serious doubts about its willingness for and 
interest in achieving positive results. Not only has there been no readiness to give 
up the so-called "strategic defense initiative”, but work on that project has been 
speeded up. The development, production, testing and deployment of space attack 
weapons will make impossible the limitation and reduction of nuclear weapons and 
will, on the whole, accelerate the pace of the arms race in all areas and increase 
the danger of nuclear war. 

The question of preventing an arms race in outer space has literally become 
decisive for tlie fate of mankind. The acid test of realism or adventurism in the 
approach to resolving the key issues of peace and war is precisely the attitude adopted 
towards that question. 

In the face of the growing threat, the Soviet Union has taken an important step. 
It has proposed the inclusion in the agenda of the 40lh Session of the General As- 
.sembly of the United Nations an item entitled “International Cooperation in the 
Peaceful Exploration of Outer Space in Conditions of Its Non-Militarisation”. The 
response of the United States was the first military testing of an anti-satellite w'eapon. 
It is worth recalling that in August 198.3 the USSR announced its decision not to be 
the first to launch an anti-satellite weapon in outer space. 

A new, decisive and bold step by the USSR was its unilateral suspension of all 
nuclear explosions and its call upon the United States side to follow its example. 
Testimony to the exceptional .significance and timeliness of the Soviet moratorium 
is the considerable response with which it has been met throughout the world. An 
opportunity appeared for the joint implementation of a concrete and effective measure 
aimed at curbing the nuclear-arms race. Once again, however, the answer was a 
peculiar one of further nuclear explosions. 

1 think that the contrast between the actions of the two sides is evident. Construc¬ 
tive initiatives and concrete actions, rather than empty statements of good intention.s 
and peaceableness, are needed for the removal of the nuclear peril. 

It is prcci.sely at such concrete actions that the proposals of the U.SSR and the 
other socialist countries arc directed. Included among them arc the initiatives for the 
assumption by all nuclear weapon States of the obligation not to be the first' to u.se 
nuclear weapons, for a nuclear weapon freeze, for a total ban on the testing of such 
weapons and for nuclear disarmament. 

The People's Republic of Bulgaria reaffirms the position of the socialist countries 
that the establishment of nucleur-wcapon-free zones in various regions of Europe and 
in other parts of the world would greatly contribute to lessening the nuclear danger. 
It is'within this context that one should also consider our efforts for turning the 
Balkan Peninsula into a nuclear-weapon-free zone. 
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MUHAMMAD ALI IMAYAH, Depoty 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 

• 

THE ENHANCEMENT of the role and effectiveness of the United Nations for 
the achievement of peace, security, justice and development calls for the adoption 
of effective measures to contribute to the improvement of international economic and 
political relations in the interest of promoting international peace and the advancement 
of mankind. We must fully realise the increased interdependence of States and the 
fact that there is no allcrnative to the policy of peaceful coexistence, detente and 
cooperation among States, on the basis of equality, regardless of their military and 
economic power, their social and political systems, their size and their geographical 
position. We must also affirm our categorical condemnation of state-sponsored ter¬ 
rorism as a way of conducting policy and see to it that those States refrain from 
undertaking any action aimed at changing or undermining the social and political 
systems of other States by force or in order to destabilise their Governments and 
overthrow them. 

The question of disarmament has become a vital factor making it imperative 
for all of us to struggle for its realisation in order to prevent the risk of a nuclear 
holocaust. The United States of America has demonstrated its intransigence and 
openly defied all international appeals and decisions aimed at bridling the arms race 
and at achieving general and complete disarmament and the easing of international 
tension. It has not responded positively to constructive initiatives and proposals 
made in this regard; rather, it persists in its policy of aggravating the situation and 
of militarisation of outer space with the so-called “star wars" scenario, thus disregard¬ 
ing the initiatives aimed at freezing the deployment of missiles, the commitment to 
the non-use of nuclear weapons, the unilateral halting of all nuclear weapon tests 
and other constructive initiatives made by the Soviet Union. 

We hope that these proposals will be met by similar practical steps by the United 
States of America and the other nuclear weapon States, so that an end may be put 
to the dangerous escalation in the buildup of nuclear arsenals. 

On our planet there arc areas that arc constant hotbeds of tension which threaten 
international peace and security. We are aware of the significance of the Middle East 
region and the magnitude of the tension prevailing there. Various United Nations reso¬ 
lutions have emphasised that the question of Palestine is the core of the problem in the 
region and that there can be no comprehensive and just solution without complete 
withdrawal by Israel from the occupied Arab territories, including Jerusalem, and without 
the exercise by the Palestinian people of its inalienable national rights, including its 
right to return to its homeland, to self-determination and to the establishment of its 
own independent State on its national soil. But Zionism and imperialism are scheming to 
circumvent these requirements and tlie relevant resolutions, with a view to imposing uni¬ 
lateral, partial and capitulatory solutions—solutions that have already proved that they 
can only fail. 

The United States of America, which claims for itself the role of mediator in the 
conflict, is in fact the strategic ally of Israel, which it provides with all kinds of eco¬ 
nomic, military and political assistance to strengthen Israel’s policy of aggression based 
on racism and expansionism and to consecrate its occupation of the Arab territories and 
pursue its inhuman policies of oppression against the Palestinian Arab people. 

The problem of foreign debt is in the forefront of the many economic problems pla¬ 
guing the developing countries. The' magnitude of the foreign debts and the debt-servi¬ 
cing burden has had extremely serious adverse effects by wiping out the totality of the 
development revenues of the developing countries. 

This foreign debt crisis has created a paradox'by transforming the developing 
countries into net exporters of capital to financial institutions and private banks in the 
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capitalist industrialised countries. In view of the worsening of the foreign debt crisis, 
we believe that it is essential for the financial institutions and international commercial 
banks to agree to just solutions to the problem of foreign debts by rescheduling in kee¬ 
ping with the financial and economic capabilities of the developing countries and in 
such a way as not to impede the implementation of their national development program¬ 
mes as called for at the Ministerial Meeting of the Movement of Non-Aligned Countries 
held recently in Luanda, Angola. 

The developing countries have expressed at several economic and political forums 
their view that tlie international economic crisis is a comprehensive structural crisis 
which has affected all fields of the present international, commercial, financial and eco¬ 
nomic order. They have also defined the reasons for the crisis, which include, inter alia, 
the failure of the capitalist industrialised countries to pursue justice in international eco¬ 
nomic relations. 

P^TER VARKONYI, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Hungary 

WE ARE convinced that the cause of the development of Soviet-Amcrican relations 
has a determinant role in maintaining peace in the world. We feel that 1985 has in 
addition to long-standing serious problems also seen certain developments that may give 
cause for hope. The summit meeting of the leaders of the Soviet Union and the United 
Stales may contribute to the improvement of relations between the two countries and to 
the relaxation of international tension. We, for our part, welcome that meeting, just as 
we do the Soviet-American talks at Geneva, where it is possible and also necessary to 
make progress in the limitation of strategic weapons, keeping in mind—in accordance 
with (he agreement of the parties—the close relationship between space weapons and stra¬ 
tegic and medium-range nuclear weapons. We think this calls for substantive measures 
to prevent the militarisation of outer space. 

We support tlic efforts of the Soviet Union lo reach agreement and welcome its 
highly important moves such as the unilateral suspension of the deployment of medium- 
range missiles and the halting of counter-measures, as well as the moratorium on nuclear 
explosions for a definite period. Those moves serve to create the more favourable atmo¬ 
sphere necessary for an agreement. 

We think that international security would be greatly enhanced by a similar response 
by the United States to the Soviet initiatives. Many opportunities have already been 
missed for building mutual confidence and for meaningful progress in .solving pressing 
problems; this new oppurtiiuity should not be allowed to slip away. 

Despite disarmament efforts made in the United Nations and in other forums, the 
arms race continues, and with increasing intensity. We are convinced that there is a 
real chance, even in the current siUiation, to curb ttie arms race and bring about a radi¬ 
cal change in the course of events. A reliable path towards the achievement of that 
goal is the eslablishiiient of relations between countries with different social systems on 
the basis of peaceful coexistence and the elaboration and adoption of agreements based 
on the principles of equality and equal security, with a view to stopping Lite arms race, 
particularly the nuclear arms race, and to avert the threat of a thermonuclear war. 

The organisation called International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War 
held its fifth Congress in Budapest last summer. The basic theme of the Congress, which 
was attended by delegates from nearly all parts of the world, was to stress that coope¬ 
ration, not confrontation, is imperative in a nuclear age. We fully agree with the as.sertion 
in .the organisation's appeal to the leaders of the Soviet Union and the United States 
that "indeed, there is now a new international consensu.s—that the only rational respon¬ 
se to the threat of nuclear war is to work for its prevention”. 

The Hungarian People's Republic lends support to the just aspirations of the mo¬ 
vement of non-aligned countries. We practice fruitful cooperation and maintain friendly 
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relations with many countries of the movement. We seek to continue strengthening those 
relations, and that endeavour is facilitated by the fact that our views are identical or 
similar on most issues of international politics. We are firmly convinced that the non- 
aligned movement will remain an important and positive factor of international life in 
the future as well. 

These days the world economy is faced with worsening problems in the solution of 
which the United Nations and its specialised agencies have a significant role to play 
and a great responsibility to bear. It is our conviction that there is but one way leading 
to recovery, that of developing cooperation and creating the necessary conditions for it. 
The expansion and deepening of international cooperation require recognition of and 
respect for the legitimate interests of all parties concerned. Several countries, including 
Hungary, are confronted with great difficulties as a result of the increasingly widespread 
policies of discrimination, embargo and protectionism. Their elimination from internatio¬ 
nal practice would be greatly instrumental in coping with the problems of the world 
economy. 

FAROUK AL-SHAREH, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Syria 

NO ONE CAN claim that the lesson of Hiroshima and Nagasaki has been well 
learned so long as the nuclear-arms race is escalating and the deployment of military 
bases in various parts of the globe is continuing. Likewise, no one can be optimistic 
and reassured about the future of mankind .so long as the leadership of world imperia¬ 
lism builds up its nuclear potential and insists on militarising outer space. 

The danger of this new development does not lie only in the increase in the lethal 
nuclear capabilities, inasmuch as part of those capabilities that already exist on earth 
are suificient to destroy all forms of life on it; nor does it lie only in the tremendous 
expenditures of hundreds of billions of dollars, which could otherwise have been used 
to combat famine and disease and solve problcnis of development. Kather, the major 
danger lies in the fact that the launching of a new nuclear arms race in outer space 
would divert the attention of both the Governments and the peoples of the world from the 
serious efforts that should be made for disarmament on our planet. Consequently, it 
is certain that if the preoccupation of the United Nations with tackling this problem 
and the debate surrounding it do not succeed in preventing the militarisation of outer 
space, that will undermine the world Organization’s capability of dealing with the many 
regional hotbeds of tension, the most dangerous of which are the Middle East and 
southern Africa. Such a situation would afford appropriate opportunities for exploitation 
by the racist regimes in Tel Aviv and Pretoria in persisting in their aggressive expansio¬ 
nist policies, their oppressive and brutal practices and their continuous attempts to impo¬ 
se their will and humiliating conditions on the Arabs and Africans. 

Syria has consistently sought the achievement of a just, compreherusive and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. We have strongly supported the United Nations resolutions 
relevant to the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Palestinian question. Along with its sister 
Arab countries, Syria contributed to the unanimous adoption of an Arab Peace Plan in 
Fez in 1982. The Plan calls for Israel’s withdrawal from all the occupied Arab territories 
and lor the restoration of the inalienable national rights of the Palestinian Arab people, 
including their right of return, to self-determination and to the establishment of their 
independent Stale on their native soil, with Jerusalem as its capital. We support the 
call for the convening of an international conference on peace in'the Middle East under 
the aiKspices of the United Nations and with the participation of all the parties to the 
conflict, as well as the Soviet Union and the United States of America. 

Because Syria stands firmly against attempts to exclude and circumvent the Uni¬ 
ted Nations, we strongly condemn all separate and partial solutions, such as the Camp 
David Accords and the Egyptian-Israeli Treaty. 
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Syria backs ail eHorts designed to lead to the cessation of the production of nuclear 
weapons and the destruction of stockpiles. It also condemns the current attempts of 
world imperialism to militarise outer space, which is the common heritage of all man¬ 
kind. Syria calls for the full Implementation of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons and for new agreements to limit the arms race and ban the production 
of nuclear weapons and nuclear tests. 

The Syrian Arab Republic, which supports the transformation of the Mediterranean 
region into a zone of peace and a nuclear-weapon-free zone, would like once more to 
draw the attention of the international community to the fact that Israel’s nuclear capa¬ 
bilities and its persistent refusal to ratify the Non-Proliferation Treaty and to place its 
nuclear instalialions under international safeguards pose a real threat to the security of 
both the Mediterranean countries and the Middle East and impede the establishment of 
a nuclear-weapon-free zone in that region. The Syrian Arab Republic fully supports the 
transformation of the Middle East region into a nuclear-wcapon-frce zone, in accordance 
with the resolutions of the United Nations General Assembly, in order to ease tension 
in the region. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the continuing aggressive and rackst policies of the 
Pretoria and Tel Aviv regimes, remain the fuse most likely to ignite the international 
situation and confront the world with a potential nuclear disaster. The continuance of 
the strategic alliance between the United States of America and those two racist regi¬ 
mes, and the fact that the United Slates is supplying them with all the means of aggres¬ 
sion while obstructing the imposition of comprehensive mandatory sanctions against 
them, constitute the main reason for the isolation of the United States in the interna¬ 
tional arena and the condemnation of its policies in the world. 

BOHUSLAV CHNOUPEK, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Czechoslovakia 


ALTHOUGH it is said that some signs of a thaw have lately begun to appear in 
the international situation, the political horizon still remains covered with clouds and 
tensions abound. The blame lies with the imperialist circles. Driven by a vision of mili¬ 
tary superiority, they have been escalating the arms race, trying to add to it a space 
dimension. The implementation of such plans would considerably increase the danger 
ol nuiiear war. Further immense resources, badly needed to .solve the urgent tasks of 
the economic and social development of all States, primarily the developing countries, 
would be cast into the abyss of the arms race. If it were really meant seriously that 
“a new nuclear war cannot be won and must not be fought”, then the attitude of those 
who are responsible for it would have to be different. 

In this situation, the primary task, as we sec it, is for all Member States to unite 
their efforts to avert war. This requires, first of all. unconditionally preventing the 
extension of the arms race into outer space, halting it on the Earth and limiting and 
reducing nuclear armaments until their complete elimination. 

Czechoslovakia is the third country, after the Soviet Union and the United States, 
from which a citizen has entered outer space. It is actively participating in peaceful 
space programmes and fully supports the idea of “star peace” as opposed to the threat 
of “star" wars". 

The evil intention to militarise outer space threatens to have immeasurable conse¬ 
quences. Today it is the greatest danger to peace. This is how the overwhelming majority 
of mankind feels, as demonstrated by the statements of so many speakers from this 
rostrum. 

And so we attach all the greater importance to the Soviet-US talks on space and 
nuclear weapons in Geneva. They would definitely be favourably affected by the adop¬ 
tion of the Soviet proposals to institute for the duration of the talks a moratorium on 
the development—including scientific research work—testing and deployment of attack 
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space weapons, to freeze strategic offensive weapons of both sides, to halt the deployment 
of US intermediate-range missiles in Europe and the. expansion of respective counter¬ 
measures. Finally it would be most beneficial for the talks if the United States were to 
join in the Soviet moratorium on all nuclear explosions declared by Mikhail Gorbachev. 
It is a truly reasonable initiative, simple enough to be understood by everybody. So what 
is wrong with it? It just paves the way for a lolal ban on nuclear tests and thus for 
stopping the modernisation of nuclear weaponry. It is a good example for other States 
that possess nuclear weapons. 

Regrettably, however, the rc.sponse of the other side is negative. It reveals an abso¬ 
lute lack of good political will, and reflects an attempt to conceal the direct relationship 
between nuclear tests and the programme to militari.se outer space. 

Czechoslovakia advocates a ban on all kinds of weapons designed for use against 
objects In outer space and from space against the Earth. It calls for the elimination of 
space from the sphere of a feverish arms race, and that this become an inviolable norm 
of the policy of all States and a generally recognised international obligation. We the¬ 
refore regard as innovative and most timely the proposal by the Soviet Union on in¬ 
ternational cooperation in the peaceful exploration of outer space under conditions of its 
non-militarisation, an item that has been included on our agenda. We support its idea 
that the General Assembly should convene, by 1987 at latest, an international conference 
to be attended by States with significant space potential and other interested countries, 
that could agree upon the basic directions and principles of peaceful cooperation in space. 

. Equally constructive is the suggestion that the conference should consider the que.stlon 
of establishing a world space organisation to pool the efforts of States in peaceful space 
activities. Implementation of those projects would undoubtedly give man the feeling that 
he needs so much, that he has firm ground under his feet. 

It is our view that achieving the desired goal—a world free from nuclear weapons— 
requires a speedy formulation and adoption of a programme of nuclear disarmament. 
Nostalgic yearning for global hegemony does not correspond in today’s world with the 
laws of nuclear physics. And so such a programme should encompass moral and political, 
as well as legal but, above all, practical and far-reaching material measures based on 
the principles of reciprocity, equality and equal security. It would offer a historic oppor¬ 
tunity to set up a basis for a peaceful entry into the twenty-first century, and with a 
completely difTerent nuclear strategy and with a significant reduction of the risk that 
civilisation may burn down in the fire of a nuclear apocalypse. 

Of course, no agreement has any chance of success if a mutual deep understanding 
of the catastrophic nature of a nuclear conflict does not develop and if a political will 
and mutual restraint do not change false illusions or unrealistically calculated intentions. 
That is where the rational cure of a new thinking in the nuclear age lies. 

PHOUNE SIPASEUTH, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Lao People’s Demraratic RepuMic 

FACED with the existing tense and complex international situation, the Heads of 
State and Government of Argentina, Greece, India, Mexico, Sweden and Tanzania— 
representing the five continents—appealed in January 1985 to the countries possessing 
nuclear weapons to adopt '^'casiircs conducive to containing and reversing the nuclear- 
arms race. For their part, the Soviet Union and the other sociali.st community countries 
put forward proposals aimed at hailing the arms race, both on the Earth and in space, 
in particular through the prohibition of nuclear tests, a nuclear-arms freeze, and the 
reduction and eventual compi le elimination of nuclear arms from our planet. Those coun¬ 
tries also put forward the proposal on international cooperation in the peaceful expioita- 
lioii of outer .space under conditions of its non-militarisation, and proposals to restore 
detente in Europe and other regions of the world. Moreover, the Soviet Union has unila¬ 
terally undertaken not to be Uie first to resort to nuclear weapons or to deploy anti- 
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satellite weapons in space, and has proclaimed a moratorium on nuclear tests from 
August 6, 1985 to January 1, 1986. These proposals were broadly supported by the peo¬ 
ples devoted to peace and justice and by international public opinion. 

For its part, the Lao People’s Democratic Republic firmly supports the aforemention¬ 
ed appeal, the constructive and realistic proposals and the unilateral commitments. These 
prove the sincerity and great sense of responsibility of these countries towards mankind. 
If all the nuclear powers were to follow the example of the Soviet Union, the danger of 
nuclear war would be considerably reduced. For the time being, the international com¬ 
munity is expecting much from the Soviet-US negotiations, recently resumed in Geneva, 
and from the summit meeting between the leaders of these two countries. 

The policy aimed at per|>etuating the division of Korea and setting up a new military 
alliance in the Far East has created a permanent situation of tension there. We demand 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from South Korea and support the proposals of the 
Democratic People's Republic of Korea for the peaceful and independent reunification of 
their Korean homeland without foreign interference. 

In the same context, we support the proposals of the Soviet Union on the elabora¬ 
tion of confidence-building measures in the Far East and its proposals aimed at streng¬ 
thening peace and stability in Asia. We also support the proposals of the People's Re- 
publie of Mongolia on the conclusion of an international convention on non-inter- 
ferenee and non-use of force in relations between the States of Asia and the Pacific. 
These proposals, we feel, are in keeping with the interests of the peoples of the region. 

During the last six years the situation in Southeast Asia has taken a positive 
turn, despite the many difficulties resulting from the destructive war, its aftermath, 
and the subversive activities of imperialist and other reactionary circles. The three 
countries of Indochina, in particular the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, have achieved 
great success in their respective task of national rehabilitation and the defence of their 
independence. 

The Kampuchean people arc now in control of all of their national territory and 
have become full masters of their homeland. The fact that the People's Republic of 
Kampuchea and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam jointly declared on August 16, 1985 
during the Eleventh Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Laos, Kampuchea 
and Vietnam in Phnom Penh, capital of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, that the 
partial withdrawal of the Vietnamese volunteer forces from Kampuchea would be con¬ 
tinued on an annual basis and totally concluded in 1990 is proof of this development 
and consolidation. It is also proof of the sincerity of Vietnam' which continues cease¬ 
lessly to do everything in its power cffeclivcly to aid the Kampuchean people and 
respects the independence and sovereignty of Kampuchea. 

It is time that the international community respected the legitimate eights of the 
Kampuchean people in its labour of rebirth and national reconstruction on the path 
it has itself chosen. The scat of Kampuchea in the United Nations and in other inter¬ 
national bodies should be restored to the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, the sole 
legitimate and genuine representative of the Kampuchean people. 

On the other hand, despite the obstacles created by hostile circles, the tendency 
towards dialogue in the region has also developed. Indeed, the recent meeting between 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Vietnam, representing the three countries of Indochi¬ 
na, and the Minister for I^oreign Affairs of Indonesia, representing the member coun¬ 
tries of the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), has created conditions for 
a greater mutual understanding for the purpose of finding a solution to the problem 
of peace and stability in Southeast Asia. To this end, the Lao People’s Democratic Re¬ 
public, the People’s Republic of Kampuchea and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam have 
worked ceaselessly to restore friendly relations with neighbouring countries, in particu¬ 
lar with the People’s Republic of China, and to rc.store good-neighbourly relations with 
the Kingdom of Thailand, and to make the border of Laos and Kampuchea with Thai¬ 
land one of peace and friendship. 

Moreover, the People’s Republic of Kampuchea has declared its willingness to 
negotiate with groups or with individuals, belonging to the opposition, on the sub¬ 
ject of national reconciliation on the basis of the elimination of the Pol Pot clique and 
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the organisation of general elections after the total withdrawal of the Vietnamese vo¬ 
lunteer forces from Kampuchea. 

We hope that these steps forward can lead towards the objectives pursued by all 
countries of. the region—nameiy, peace, stability, friendship and cooperation. a 


GOSHU WOLDE, Minister of Forei^ Affairs, Ethiopia 

MASS POVURTY and the spectre of nuclear annihilation continue to constitute 
formidable challenges to our common resolve and goals of global peace and prosperity. 
Lack of trust among nations, the desire to achieve national objectives by the threat 
or use of force, and in.lifference to the lawless acts of some not only have run counter 
to the commitment we have undertaken in the Charter of the United Nations, hut have 
actually become sources of global tension. 

In South Africa, the struggle of the oppressed people has today reached a crucial 
stage. The fury of the masses has exploded into popular action. The dame of freedom 
has been set ablaze. 

In the hope of c.xtinguishing this flame, the racist regime has, nonetheless, respon¬ 
ded with its all loo familiar brutality. We are certain that the trepidation of Pretoria’s 
racist regime and its resort to naked force will only fuel the fire of freedom and 
equality. 

Already, the oppressed people in South Africa and Namibia are intensifying the 
armed struggle under the leadership of the African National Congress (ANC) and 
the South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO), respectively. We know for 
sure that the beginning of the end of the racist regime is well under way. But we 
equally recognise that, unless the international community acts more forcefully aqd de¬ 
cisively now, much blood is bound to be spilled in southern Africa. Pretoria will, of 
course, not be the only one to be held responsible for this crime against humanity. 
Those Western powers that have aided and abetted racism for so long and continue to 
do so now will have to share the blame and responsibility. 

Already the threat of financial sanctions has driven the leadership in Pretoria 
to think about reform.s, But apartheid cannot be reformed. It has to be dismantled 
completely, and for that the pressure has to be continued. We therefore call upon We¬ 
stern Governments to join us here and now in the United Nations in imposing com¬ 
prehensive mandatory economic sanctions against South Africa through the instrumen¬ 
tality of the Security Council. 

Our persistent expression of concern at the aggravation of international tension 
and our insistent call for the peaceful resolution of international conflict stem partly 
from knowledge of the possibility that any local, regional or international dispute could 
eventually lead to a nuclear confrontation. Nuclear weapons, as we all recognise, have 
made the world an unsafe place to live in. And yet no single issue has more completely 
failed to meet even the miniijial aspirations of the peoples of the world than that of 
disarmament. 

The desire of imperialism to achieve military superiority under the guise of nuclear 
deterrence has surely exposed mankind to the danger of global nuclear holocaust. The 
so-called “strategic defense initiative”, contrary to the argument of its proponents, 
would undoubtedly markeuly increase the risks of nuclear war. F.very step in the sop¬ 
histication of such weapons continues to accelerate man’s Journey to doomsday. 
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VUDIMIR KRAVETS, MMstsr of Foreign Affairs, 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist RepuMie 

THE 40TH SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY is taking place against the 
backdrop of a sharp deterioration in the internation situation caused by the actions 
of pnpcrialist forces. The United States, with the support of its closest NATO allies 
is continuing to whip up the arms race, and is pursuing a course aimed at achieving 
military superiority and blatantly interfering in tlie internal affairs of sovereign Stales. 
The plans of the United States Admini.stration and its military-industrial complex, de¬ 
signed to turn outer space into an arena of military rivalry, pose a special danger. 

In the NATO camp, and above all in the Federal Republic of Germany, revanchist 
forces, trying to cast doubt on the results of the Second World War and the post-war 
structure, have become moic active. They arc openly and provocatively calling for 
a return io the frontiers of 1937 and for the creation of some kind of future Europe 
of the so-called “free peoples", in which there is to be no place left for the States of 
the socialist system. It is not difficult to see where this pernicious road is leading. 

The key question today is how to halt the arms race, which has assumed global 
dimensions, how to prevent its spread into outer space and how to make a start on 
reducing the already existing means of mass annihilation of human beings. The Soviet 
Union has repeatedly emphasised that in reducing and limiting any type of arms it 
will go as far as its negotiating partners are prepared to go. The Soviet Union is 
ready for the most radical measures in order to prevent an arms race in outer space 
and to end it on Earth. Indeed, instead of inventing so-called "means of defending" 
oneself from nuclear warheads, would it not be better and safer to agree to reduce and 
then to eliminate altogether the very means of such attack? 

The fact that the United States is seeking not the cessation of the nuclear-arms 
race but an arms build-up is clearly reflected in the approach of the United States Ad¬ 
ministration to the issue of the non-militarisation of outer space. It is clear even to a 
layman that one cannot .seriou.sly expect progress in the field of nuclear disarmament 
if in parallel to that the “star wars" programme is being implemented. Between 1983 
and 1993 the United States is planning to spend $70 billion on preparations for "star 
wars”. We are profoundly convinced that the realisation of these sinister projects would 
sharply increase the danger of war and disrupt efforts to limit and reduce arms in all 
area.s. 

The year 1985 will mark the fifteenth anniversary of the adoption by the General 
Assembly of the Declaration on the Strengthening of International Security. This date 
should be an occasion for joint efforts by Member Slates to find ways to implement 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter and to adopt specific collec¬ 
tive measures to eliminate conflicts and crisis situation.s, put an end to acts of aggres¬ 
sion and eradicate the vestiges of colonialism. Unfortunately, there remain quite a few 
so-called hotbeds of tension on our planet. 

A dangerous source of tension persists in the Middle East. Its causes are well 
known. It is the aggressive, expansionist policy of Israel. All this is being done with 
the aid, protection and connivance of the United States, whose aim is to pl»ce the 
Middle East region under its direct military and political control. 

The interests of peace and international security urgently require that a comprehen¬ 
sive, just and lasting settlement in the Middle East be achieved without delay. Such 
a settlement can be achieved only through joint efforts with the participation of all 
the parties concerned. The harmful practice of separate partial deals infringing the le¬ 
gitimate rights of the Arabs, and of the Palestinians in particular, only tends to aggra¬ 
vate the situation in the region. 

We believe that the best way of putting into effect the well-known principles of a 
Middle East settlement is to convene an international conference under the auspices of 
the United Nations and with the participation of all parties concerned, including the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 
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As a result of Washington's aggressive policies the situation in Central America 
is becoming more and more grave. There is a growing threat of a direct armed inter¬ 
vention by the United States in Nicaragua, while military and other United States 
interference in the civil war in El Salvador is expanding and the thKats and pressure 
agsjnst Cubatarc continuing. 

The policies of aggression and state-sponsored terrorism conducted by the United 
States against the countries and peoples of Central America, and in particular against 
sovereign Nicaragua, are in flagrant violation > of the United Nations Charter and of 
the elementary rules of relations among States. . 

We are convinced that the existing problems must and can be settled through nego¬ 
tiations on a mutually acceptable basis, with due regard for the legitimate interests 
of all countries in the region and with full respect for their sovereignty. A real oppor¬ 
tunity for this has been provided by the initiatives of the Government of Nicaragua 
and the negotiating mechanism for the settlement of the situation in Central America, 
that is, the Contadora Group. Safeguarding the sovereign rights of Nicaragua is of 
fundamental importance lor defending the freedom and independence of all small 
States. 

The situation in southern Africa has become particularly grave. Relying on its al¬ 
liance with the United States and enjoying the support of Israel and some other coun¬ 
tries, the racist regime is stepping up its acts of aggression against neighbouring Af¬ 
rican states, primarily against Angola, intensifying terror and repression against the 
civilian population and anti-apartheid fighters, and continuing its illegal occupation 
of Namibia, while blocking in every possible way a solution of the Namibian problem. 

The Ukrainian SSR believes that a decision by the Security Council to impose 
comprehensive sanctions against South Africa in accordance with Chapter VII of the 
United Nations Charter should be adopted forthwith. Oniy such a decisive step can 
compel the racists to stop their aggressive acts against Angola and other African Sta¬ 
tes, comply with United Nations decisions on the granting of independence to Nami¬ 
bia, and put an end to the shametul system of apartheid. 

The founding Stales Members of the United Nations which signed its Charter 40 
years ago regarded the, promotion of economic and social advancement of all nations 
as one of the primary goals of the Organization. It is indisputable that the United 
Nations has contributed to resolving this problem. Wc need only recall that it was 
within the United Nations that many progressive principles and recommendations have 
been drawn up contributing to ci^onomic decolonisation and greater sovereignty of the 
developing counlries over their natural resources and facilitating wide-ranging Inter¬ 
national cooperation in the trade and economic areas. These principles arc reflected in 
their most concentrated and complete form in such documents as the Charter of Econo¬ 
mic Rights and Duties of States and the Declaration and Programme, of Action on 
the Establi.shinent of the New international Economic Order, which arc of key im¬ 
portance for normalising international relations in this area. 

The fact that it has still not proved possible to implement those documents is en¬ 
tirely the fault of the developed capitalist countries, which arc trying to preserve their 
dominant position in the system of international economic relations and arc not averse 
to using crude methods of power pressure such as diktat, sanctions and blackmail. They 
are resorting to unilateral, narrowly self-serving actions that disorganise the entire 
system of international economic relations and have a particularly harmful impact on 
the developing countries. 

The Ukrainian SSR strongly condemns such a course. The programme of action 
proposed by the socialist countries could, in our view, usefully serve the purpose of im¬ 
proving international economic relations, ensuring economic security and building con¬ 
fidence in this most important area of relations among States. Enhancing the ro|e of the 
United Nations and its agencies is one of the organic elements of this programme adopted 
at tlic CMEA Economic Summit, held in .fuiic 1984. Our delegation will be guided by 
that approach in the considcralion of a broad range of economic issues included in the 
agcii.'la (jf the present sessioik 
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VO DONG GIANG, 

Menbtr of the SRV Comcil of Mioisters, Vleti^Di 

• 

THE STRUGGLE to stop the arms race on the Earth, as in outer space, is an 
issue of immediate significance and a priority for all peoples. Any action for peace, 
the independence and sovereignty of nations, democracy, well-being and social justice 
is inseparable from the common struggle to prevent a nuclear war. Along with its 
other constructive peace initiatives, the Soviet Union’s unilateral moratorium on all 
nuclear tests until the end of 1985 is a clear gesture of goodwill and an important 
contribution to International peace and security. 

In the past four decades, notwithstanding the absence of a world war, the 

peoples of Asia have never known real peace. And at the present moment Asia is 
one of tile world's crisis areas owing to the policies of certain imperialist and mili¬ 
tarist forces which are trying to turn .Asia and the Pacific into an arena of political 
and military confrontation. In the course of the past four decades the peoples of the 
continent have recorded successive victories in the struggle for national independence 
and social progress. Thus, the emergence of a balance of forces favourable to peace, 
radically changing the face of the world, irre.spective of the intransigence of the im¬ 
perialist and colonialist forces, has been possible. Long and complex though it may 
remain, the struggle for peaceful coexistence in Asia and the Pacific, which is in kee¬ 
ping witli the. trend of our time, is bound to carry the day. In this regard, the Soviet 
Union's proposals on building mutual confidence in the Far Ea.st and on convening 

a body to discuss all questions relating to peace and security in Asia and the Pacific 

and Mongolia’s’ initiative regarding the signing of a treaty of mutual non-aggression 
and the non-use of force in relations among states of Asia and the Pacific are seen 
to be truly realistic. 

The struggle of the developing countries on the economic front is at this time a 
burning issue. Many resolutions adopted by the United Nations remain a dead letter 
while the national economics of the developing countries, burdened with enormous dif¬ 
ficulties and colossal foreign dobt.s, continue to deteriorate. Such a situation only fur¬ 
ther emphasises the urgency of the struggle for a new international economic order. 

The non-aligned movement evinces the determination and vitality of the peoples 
struggling against imperialism, colonialism and other reactionary forces, for peace, 
independence and development. The resolutions adopted by the non-aligned movement, 
particularly those adopted at the sixth and seventh summits and at the recent Con¬ 
ference of Foreign Ministers held in Luanda, meet the requirements of the situation and 
are in accordance with the Charter of the United Nalions. The Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam reiterates its endorsement of these resolutions and believes that they will re¬ 
ceive the approval and support of the United Nations. 

For the past six years, by making constant efforts and setting forth constructive 
peace initiatives which conform to the legitimate interests of the parlies concerned, the 
three peoples of Indochina have significantly contributed to thwarting the policy of con¬ 
frontation and tension pursued by imperialist and reactionary forces. Consequently, a 
real possibility now exists for w’orking out a framework for peaceful coexistence among 
States in Southeast Asia, and between them and countries, outside the region, and for 
building a Southeast Asia of peace, stability and cooperation. 

Should an early political solution be reached, which would guarantee the security 
and sovereignty of all States and peoples in the region, including Kampuchea, the to¬ 
tal withdrawal of the Vietnamese volunteer forces will be completed before the 1990 
deadline, unilaterally decided upon by the Governments of Vietnam and Kampuchea. 
The Government of the People’s Reptjblic of Kampuchea, moreover, has declared its 
readiness to enter talks with the various groups and individuals in the opposition, 
aimed at discussing the bringing about of national reconciliation based on the elimi¬ 
nation of the Pol Pot clique, as well as the organisation of general elections after th« 
total withdrawal of Vietnamese volunteer' forces from Kampuchea. 
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We should add that the proposal advanced by Malaysia on talks was considered 
by the recent Conference of Ministers of Foreign Adairs of three Indochinese countri¬ 
es to be an initiative worthy of being taken into consideration. 

Thus the conditions for a political solution to the problems in Southeast Asia and 
in Kampuchea are steadily developing. In this endeavour to build a peaceful and secu¬ 
re Southeast Asia, Vietnam's national interests and those of the international commu¬ 
nity coincide. Vietnam has done and will do its utmost to contribute to the success of 
this noble cause. 

WITNESS MANGWENDE, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Zimbabwe 

UNITY OF PURPOSE is particularly vital when dealing with hotbeds of tension 
and conflict in the present world. Regional conflicts, if incorrectly handled, have the 
capacity to engulf us all in a major catastrophe. And of tlie many regions of tension 
and conflict today, few challenge the United Nations system witli such poignancy 
as the tragic situation prevailing in southern Africa. Tlic hallowed principles of “equal 
rights and seif-determination of peoples”, and the cardinal principles that “Stales shall 
refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of force against the terri¬ 
torial integrity or political independence of any Slate" are all violated by the aparthe¬ 
id regime of South Africa. Aggression, intervention, interference, discrimination, desta¬ 
bilisation. colonialism and racism are the hallmarks of the Pretoria regime. The Pre¬ 
toria regime's continued existence poses a threat to international peace and security. 
Apartheid is in every sense and meaning a crime against humanity and a threat to 
international peace and security of the same genre and origin as nazism, its spiritual 
and philosophic ancestor. 

The inability, nay the unwillingness, of those great Powers that wield such ob¬ 
vious influence over South Africa to flex their muscles in order to force Pretoria to 
change its inhuman policies, is one of the greatest betrayals of the United Nations 
system and the concept of ihe brotherhood of man. Time and again we have seen the 
United Nations frustrated by the abu.se of the veto power by the United States and 
the United Kingdom in defence of South Africa. 1 appeal to the leaders of these two 
great nations to live up to some of the noble traditions of their countries by accep¬ 
ting their responsibility in the fight for justice and human dignity in South Africa 
and Namibia and to slop being ihe misguided protectors of this evil regime. 

Not content with inflicting such misery, destruction and bloodshed on its own citi¬ 
zenry, the racist regime has continued to export violence to neighbours. The recent 
barbaric and unprovoked acts of aggression unleashed against the innocent people of 
Angola is one in a litany of dastardly deeds that Pretoria has perpetrated against 
Angola. The action of the regime against the small Kingdom of Lesotho, against Zam¬ 
bia, Mozambique and my own country, Zimbabw'c, arc a matter of public record. 

The now ovordelayed independence of the illegally occupied Territory of Namibia 
represents one of the most glaring failures of the United Nations since its inception. 
The legality of the issue is not in doubt, and an internafionally ncgolialed and agreed 
plan to bring the Territory to independence has long been in place—ever since the 
adoption of re.solution 435 (1978). 

Before the advent of tiie concept of what has now been renamed the policy of 
“active constructive engagement"—presumably as distinct from the previous and now 
discredited policy of "pas.sive constructive engagement”—and its concepts of linkage 
and parallelism, the Pretoria regime had agreed to the implementation of resoluti¬ 
on 435 (1978); hut since then linkage has inlrodiiccd an ideological content into Pre¬ 
toria’s resistance to granting Namibia its independence. Therefore it is iieavily respon¬ 
sible for delaying Namibia's independence. For this reason the Government of the Uni¬ 
ted States bears a special responsibility in the delaying of Namibia’s independence. 
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The presence of Cuban troops in Angola is a matter between the sovereign States of 
Cuba and Angola. It has nothing to do with independence for the struggling masses 
of Namibia. 

I want to leave this body with one message, and it is this. As we spin into the 
unknown void behind the galaxies, let no one ever forget that we are on this spaceship, 
planet Earth, together. Let us therefore pool our resources, our enormous scientific and 
technical know-how and our collective wisdom and will to make this, our Earth, a 
home worthy of man, a shining star among the stars of the Universe. 

MANGALYN DOGERSOREH, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mongolia 

THE COUNTRIES of the socialist community are taking active steps to avert the 
threat of war. Their efiorts are aimed at maintaining military and strategic parity at 
a constantly decreasing level of armaments, achieving real measures of disarmament 
and strengthening the material, political and legal foundations of detente and peaceful 
cooperation. 

The Soviet Union has undertaken concrete, practical steps. It has put forward at 
the Geneva negotiations a new proposal for a radical cut in the strategic armaments 
of the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, unilate¬ 
rally suspended the deployment of medium-range missiles in Europe and declared a 
moratorium on all nuclear explosions until January 1, 1986, to be e.xtcnded further if 
the United States does likewise. It has also declared a moratorium on the stationing 
of anti-satellite weapons in outer space as long as the United States and other coun¬ 
tries refrain from doing so. At this session of the General Assembly, the Soviet Go¬ 
vernment has advanced the concept of ‘‘star peace”. The aims and principles of the 
use of achievements of space science and technology for the benefit of mankind are 
set forth in a memorandum on International Cooperation in the Peaceful Exploration 
of Outer Space in Conditions of Its Non-Militarisation submitted for consideration at 
this session. 

The Government of the Mongolian People's Republic considers it expceptionally 
important for reducing the danger of a nuclear catastrophe that all nuclear Powers 
undertake an obligation not to be the first to use nuclear weapons, following the exam¬ 
ple of '.lie Soviet Union and the People's Republic of China. The United Nations could 
play an important role in this regard. In particular, the Security Council could address 
itself to the question of elaborating a document acceptable to all the nuclear Powers 
envisaging such an obligation. 

The policy of diktat, blockade, discrimination and protectionism in international eco¬ 
nomic relations not only breeds crisis phenomena in the world economy but also exa¬ 
cerbates international tension. The deterioration of the economic situation and the 
excessive growth of the external debts of developing countries arc caused mainly by 
such practices by economic and financial colonialism and the ruinous consequences of 
the monetary and financial crisis of the capitalist economic system. We welcome the ini¬ 
tiative of the Republic of Cuba which helps to concentrate the attention of the world 
community on these problems, which cause immense difficulties to the developing coun¬ 
tries. We in Mongolia have welcomed with deep sympathy the decisions of the 21st 
Assembly of the Heads of State or Government of the States members of the Organi¬ 
zation of African Unity and the Pan-African Conference on Security, Disarmament and 
Development, held in August this year. Implementation of the proposal of the Polish 
People's Republic on the creation of an international debt and development research 
centre under the aegis of the Secretary-General of the United Nations would provide 
an impetus to the activities of the United Nations on this vitai problem. 

Turning to regional problems, my delegation wishes, first of all, to address itself 
to Asia. The situation in many parts of the continent has become increasingly tense. 

6-3597 (anrji.) 
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The United Stales Is intensifying its efforts to realise Its military and strategic 
plans in regard to this vast region. It encourages the revival of militarism in Japan in 
every way, drawing that country into its adventurist schemes against the forces of 
peace and socialism on the continent and throughout the world. Steps are being taken 
to create a military and political grouping in the Far East and the Pacific with the 
participation of Japan, South Korea and a number of other States of the region. The 
deployment of first-strike nuclear-missile weapons in different parts of the continent 
and surrounding seas and oceans is well under way. 

The socialist and non-aligned Slates of Asia exert efforts to strengthen peace and 
cooperation on the continent and put forward concrete initiatives and proposals. The 
implementation, for example, of the Soviet proposal on the adoption of confidence-buil¬ 
ding measures in the Far East and on carrying out step-by-step measures in the joint 
search for constructive solutions to the problems of security in Asia would contribute 
to the establishment of a lasting peace on the continent. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic proceeds from the premise that collective security 
in Asia can be ensured only through the common efforts and political will of all the 
States of the region. Consideration at a broad and representative Asian forum of all 
the proposals put forward by the countries of the region concerning peace and coopera¬ 
tion on the continent would constitute a u.seful step towards achieving that objective. 

ISMAEL CASPAR MARTINS, Minister of Foreip Trade, 
Angola 

THE WORLD is currently experiencing growing international tension created by 
militaristic policies and the belligerent practices of imperialism, which sustain the 
escalation of the uncurbed arms race in all forms, including nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction, thus irrefutably increasing the risk of nuclear war. 

The People’s Republic of Angola thinks that the States which possess nuclear 
arms, together with those equipped with massive weaponry, should negotiate the 
achievement of effective measures conducive to an immediate reduction of their mili¬ 
tary expenditures. The adoption of specific measures towards disarmament should save 
considerable resources that could be used directly for the improvement of the critical 
economic and social situation in developing countries. 

The current international economic situation is characterised by a (irofound crisis 
whose causes are rooted in the present structure of international economic relaliotis. 
which is based on inequality and dependence, with disastrous consequences for deve¬ 
loping countries. While world commerce registered an increase of 9 per cent the deve¬ 
loping countries were experiencing a recession in their economies because of the mani¬ 
pulation of the terms of trade, a fall in commodity prices, protectionist measures and 
increa.sed interest rates, which made it difficult for those countries to retain their inter¬ 
national solvency and consequently the stability of their balance of payments. 

We arc today seized of yet another open invasion of the People’s Republic of An¬ 
gola by .South African regular armed forces. In fact, neither the earlier resolutions of 
the Security Council nor the resolution 571 (1985), of October 29, 1985, have been 
impfemented, because of the arrogant intransigence of racist South Africa. 

South Africa does not respect ihc most fundamental principles of international law. 
The actual situation is characterised by the direct intervention of ihc South African 
army against Angola with the objective of defending the puppets of the so-called 
UNITA, long since denounced as the South African army’s surrogates, whose objective 
is to destabilise .Angola. 

On the other hand, the apartheid regime is doing everything possible to extend vio¬ 
lence across the whole region in order to divert the attention of the international com¬ 
munity from the serious situation in South Africa, where the black majority and other 
groups arc determined to end a system that is inconceivable in the 20th century. 
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The recent statement made by the United States Secretary of Stale before this Gene¬ 
ral Assembly is a clear demonstration of the encouragement given to South -Africa to 
pursue the policy of destabilisation in our region. It is now high time for the Reagan 
Administration to demonstrate without ambiguity on whose side it stands: on the side 
of the sovereign States of southern Africa, members of this Organization, or on the 
side of the apartheid regime, which is condemned by the international community, in¬ 
cluding a growing number of American citizens. 

When Pretoria claims that the climate of tension and aggression created in sou¬ 
thern Africa is a regional expression of the East-West conflict, that is nothing more 
than a justification of the reinforcement of the military aid it has been receiving to 
impose its political and economic diktat by force of arms on the independent countries 
of the region. 

The Cuban troops are in Angola at the request of the People’s Republic of Ango¬ 
la under an agreement subscribed to by two sovereign and independent States. 

As the international community knows, South African racist troops arc illegally 
occupying the Territory of Namibia. Thus, the Cuban presence in Angola, which South 
Africa considers to be an obstacle to peace in southern Africa, is on the contrary a 
guarantee of stability and peace against Pretoria's expansionist designs. 

In spite of the ambiguity and dishonesty of some of our partners, we are willing 
to pursue our efforts to achieve peace in southern Africa. 

In Central America aggressive action by imperialist forces is ever present. A con¬ 
stant threat hovers over Nicaragua and we regret that certain countries of the region 
have taken a hostile position in relation to Nicaragua, helping the United Stales in 
actions aimed at destabilising that sovereign country, a member of the United Nations 
and a member of the non-aligned movement. 

The People's Republic of Angola supports Nicaragua in its struggle to maintain 
its territorial integrity and its efforts to bring about a peaceful settlement of the Cen¬ 
tral American conflict. Our country also fully supports the peace efforts of the Conta- 
dora Group. 

FREDERIK AFFO, 

Minister of Foreip, Affairs and Cooperation, Benin 

IT IS TOTALLY inadmi.ssible that today, 40 years after the emergence of our 
Organization, some people still live under colonial domination. Hence the situation pre¬ 
vailing in soulhern Africa deserves particular attention by the international community. 

Although lhi< question of Namibia has been on the agenda of all the regular and 
.special sessions of the General Assembly since the adoption in 1946 of resolution 65 
(I), the racist regime of South Africa continues to apply its odious annexation and 
colonialist policy. This arrogant attitude of South Africa, based on total disregard for 
Black peoples. United Nations resolutions and, consequently, the entire international 
community, is based on the more or less active support of certain circles which long 
for the days of colonialism and are determined champions of any and all neo-colonialist 
adventures designed to subjugate Third World countries. 

Defying the United Nations settlement plan contained in Security Council resolution 
435 (1978), South Africa has set up a so-called interim government in Namibia. Benin 
vigorously condemns the establishment of the puppet interim government in Namibia and 
welcomes the unanimous indignation against and condemnation of the international com¬ 
munity this illegal act of South Africa has caused throughout the world. 

On this occasion my delegation reaffirms once again its unswerving support for the 
South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) and solemnly appeals to all countries 
that cherish peace and justice to do all in tljcir power to support the colonised and ex¬ 
ploited Namibian people in its just struggle to rid itself of the South African monster and 
restore its national sovereignty. 

6 * 
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There is no need to reiterate here Pretoria's crimes and the atrocities of which the 
apartheid regime is daily guilty within the Republic of South Africa itself. 

The establishment of a state of emergency in 36 districts of the country is clear evi¬ 
dence of the confusion sown by the apartheid regime, confronted by the determination 
of the South African peoples, who wish to live in an egalitarian nation and who, under 
the leadership of the African National Congress of South Africa (ANC), shrink at no 
sacrifice to defend their rights as free men. This is now an appropriate time to hail the 
unshakable courage of Nelson Mandela, a worthy son of Africa, of whom we demand the 
unconditional and immediate liberation. 

The virtually continuous acts of aggression perpetrated against Angola, Mozambique 
and the other front-line countries illustrate the mad desire of South Africa to destabilise 
the countries of this region. 

The Beninese people once again would like to express, through me, to all the peoples 
of southern Africa and in particular to the people of Angola its unswerving support and 
militant solidarity. 

Today more than ever, the international community is convinced of the absolute need 
to apply global and binding sanctions under Chapter VII of the UN Charter against the 
racist regime of South Africa. 

My delegation is convinced that the problem of disarmament must take pride of 
place in the concerns of the present session of our General Assembly and must be dealt 
with objectively, with common sense and realism. 

The exclusion of outer space from the sphere of the arms race must be treated as 
an issue that is closely linked to the global problem of preventing nuclear war and the 
United Nations must exert all its influence to combat any plans for the militarisation of 
outer space and do everything in its power to ensure that negotiations arc undertaken 
immediately on this problem at the bilateral as well as multilateral level. 


ANATOLY GURINOViCH, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Byeiorussian Soviet Sociaiist Repubtic 

IN THE PRESENT complicated and dangerous international situation all States 
should abide by the purpose and principles of the UN Charter, that is unite the efforts 
and actions of all States, large or small, with or without major military potential, de¬ 
veloped or developing. By consolidating what has been achieved, preventing existing 
progressive decisions from being undermined and isolating aggressive and militaristic 
circles—the instigators of the arms race—all of us should, by our deeds rather than our 
words, acts to promote peace and cooperation. 

In the current general political debate most speakers have pointed to tensions in 
the present international situation and to the importance of stabilising it and putting it 
back on the track of detente and respect for the UN Charter. All this is indisputable. 
But it is also necessary to understand correctly what are the causes of this situation 
and what specific action should be taken to remedy it. 

The most important task in our time is to eliminate the threat of nuclear war, which 
requires preventing an arms race in space and putting an end to it on the Earth. Not 
only the destinies of nations and States, but the fate of all mankind depends on finding 
a solution to this problem. There is no safe place on our planet where one could wait it 
out in case of a nuclear conflict, for such a conflict would destroy life itself on the Earth. 
This should be borne in mind when dealing with such current problems as overcoming 
the economic backwardness of a large group of young independent States, fighting hunger 
and disease, and other questions; it is important to sec the .main problem on whose so¬ 
lution cverylhing else hinges, namely, the problem of averting the nuclear threat, of 
doing everything to “save succeeding generations from the scourge of war", as required 
by the UN Charter. 
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The fact that there has not been a world war for four decades and that the use ot 
nuclear weapons has been prevented is mankind's gfreatest achievement. It is. the result 
of the efforts of the Soviet Union, all countries of the socialist community; non-aligned 
States and other countries whose positions are based on responsibility for the destinies 
of their own and other nations. However, the threat of nuclear war, rather than decreasing, 
is growing as a result of the activities of militaristic forces which are eroding the founda¬ 
tions of peace. 

What is necessary to achieve all that is above all joint, active efforts against the 
intention of certain circles in the United States to achieve military superiority and impose 
their will on others. The time has long come to realise that malicious rhetoric about 
“communist danger" and “Soviet threat” is not really convincing. Socialism, with its 
ideals and their practical realisation, has provided impressive proof of its devotion to 
the cause of peace and the peaceful coexistence of States with different social systems 
and of its capacity to accomplish the tasks of economic and social progress in the interest 
and for the benefit of man. 

Whatever problem we look at, it is perfectly clear that the States of the socialist 
community offer constructive solutions, based exclusively on the common interest, and 
seek no unilateral advantages or special benefits for themselves. 

Speaking of human rights and fundamental freedoms, I wish to underscore the 
point that the socialist countries have in actual deed demonstrated to the whole world 
the validity of the ideas put forward by Lenin, the founder of the Soviet State, who 
snid that without socialist transformation of society it was impossible to speak about 
true freedom for the individual rather than for proprietors, about genuine equality of 
inen in the socio-political sense rather than about hypocritical equality between the 
haves and the have-nots, the sated and the hungry, the exploiters and the exploited. 

Our achievements in the genuine realisation of a broad range of pofitical, civil, eco¬ 
nomic, social and cultural rigiils of the individual arc well known. They are recorded, in 
particular, in many United Nations documents, including those that deal with the imple¬ 
mentation of the international legal instruments in this field, in which our Republic 
participates in good faith. That is why we reject the hypocrisy and demagogy of those 
who represent a country which dues not show the slightest desire to become a party 
to the international covenants on human rights and other international documents relating 
to that subject widely recognised and used by the world community. 


TJON KIE SIM, Deputy Prime Minister, 

Minister of Forei^ Affairs, Suriname 

GIVEN the present international situation, it is the inalienable right and the desire 
of the peoples of tlie Third World countries to liberate themselves from economic de¬ 
pendence and to build a strong national economy for their own interest and prosperity. 
Yet this uncontestable truth is often denied and is sometimes even met by economic, 
political or military aggression. 

We condemn the use of economic measures by some developed countries as a means 
of exerting political coercion, and we urge Member States to develop effective ways to 
prevent' embargoes, sanctions or any other coercive actions incompatible with the pro¬ 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. We express the hope that this Organization 
will take effective measures to put an end to such practices, as they reflect the objectionable 
attitude of the right of the strongest. 

Suriname is deeply concerned about the aggression and repression carried out against 
peoples struggling for their national liberation. Our position is based on the fundamental 
principles of respect for the national sovereignty of States, the right of self-determination, 
the principles of non-intervention and non-interference, the settlement of disputes by 
peaceful means, and the establishment of relations based on mutual benefit. These are 
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founding principles of the non-aligned movement, of which my country is an active 
member. 

Wc arc deeply concerned about the temse situation in Central America. The people 
of that region have the right to determine their own future without any external political, 
economic or military interference. We categorically reject all plans for or threats of a mi¬ 
litary invasion of Nicaragua or El Salvador as a flagrant violation of the basic prin¬ 
ciples of the UN Charter. We fully support the untiring efforts of the Contadora Group 
to achieve a peaceful solution to this conflict. The Contadora countries are fulfilling an 
important task in this hemisphere. 

The tense and dangerous situation, which can easily escalate into a total Central 
American war, has awakened the Latin American consciousness that a peaceful solution 
to the Central American conflict is possible. This has resulted in growing support for 
the efforts of the Contadora Group. 

In the Caribbean, with its numerous small countries seeking viable development 
strategies, the existing socio-economic and political conditions are of great concern. Only 
the consolidation of Caribbean unity, based on the genuine interests of the people con¬ 
cerned, can solve the deep and prolonged crisis created by structural facto'-s. 

Wc arc of the opinion that our region is basically confronted with problems which 
are caused by socio-economic stagnation. Wc therefore stress that solutions have to be 
found in ihe socio-economic field. We have noticed and we deplore the tendency to in¬ 
terpret these problems in the context of East-West tensions which, inter alia, has re¬ 
sulted in the military invasion of Grenada. 

We reiterate our call that the Caribbean and Central American region should be 
declared a zone of peace, which will lay the basis for stability and economic development 
in this region. 

ANEEROOD JUGNAUTH, Prime Minister, Manritins 

IT HAS BEEN said that people who do not understand the past are condemned to 
relive it. The parallels between the current world situation and that preceding the outbreak 
of the Second World War are too striking to be overlooked. It is not within anyone's 
power to undo the past, but we do have the power to use its lessons as guidelines to 
establish a course for an acceptable future for our children. In the process of doing so 
we have to face and answer the question whether we can find in ourselves tlic resources 
to overcome and reverse the obstacles to peace, or whether, lemmingiike, we are con¬ 
demned to the same catastrophic path down the precipice followed in the past. 

Some of the best minds of the intcrw'ar period proclaimed their conviction that quali¬ 
tative and quantitative improvements in arms could not create a safer world. Never¬ 
theless, against sense and reason, policies continued to be based on the assumption that 
security could be made to rest on the accumulation of ever more destructive arsenals. 
It is an aberration that in a world where the majority suffers from chronic want an i 
hunger military expenditure for 1984 is reported to have exceeded $ 1,000 billion. The 
passivity in the face of the growing “weapons culture" raises Ihe question whether the 
world is not already on an irreversible collision course. 

.More than 30 yea'^s ago, Albert Einstein warned us that the unleashed power of the 
atom had changed ev'erything except our modes of thinking. The doctrine of deterrence 
which lies at the centre of current nuclear policies is based on a principle as old as the 
human race. The history of h^'inanily is hardly proof of the validity of the principle. In the 
present circumstances, it does not offer any safeguard against errors or accidents, 
whether human or mechanical, or against some manic miscalculation. 

VVe believe that the resumption of negotiations and the meeting between the leaders 
of the two great powers represent opportunities which must not be mis.sed. We can say 
without fear of exaggeration that these discussions hold the potential of determining the 
futuic course of our civilisation. The right decisions would also pave the way for a fresh 
approach to the problems of development. 

{Continued on page 151) 




A JOORNAllSn NOTES 


BEHIND WASHINGTON'S 
GLAMOUR 


I n America there is one State and many cities and population centres 
named after George Washington, one of the founding fathers of the 
United States. The country’s capital also bears Washington’s name. 
Situated on a territory which is not incorporated in any of the States it 
is set apart in the District of Columbia. It has an area of 69 square miles 
and a population of 638,000 (1982 census). 

Together with its suburbs located on the territory of the States of 
Virginia and Maryland which adjoin the District the capital forms Great¬ 
er Washington. Its population has topped the three million mark. 

THE CAPITAL'S SELF-ASSERTION 

F or a long time Now York was considered the country’s political, eco¬ 
nomic, social and cultural centre, and Washington—something of a 
provincial hinterland. In 1961 President John Kennedy, during the 
inaugural parade along Pennsylvania Avenue, at different ends of which 
the White House and the Capitol building stand, was struck by the run¬ 
down appearance of the capital’s centre. 

However, the situation has begun to change over the past two decades. 
“The District of Columbia”, states Washington Mayor Marion Barry, “is 
a healthy vibrant city, an exiting place to live, a meaningful place to 
work and especially beautiful place to visit. This has not always been the 
case, but in the last few years there has been a great improvement in the 
quality of life in Washington.” 

In evaluating the Mayor’s statement allowances have to be made for 
his desire to promote his city’s good name. “Quality of life”, for that 
mattci, is a loose concept that incorporates many components. Even if 
an improvement has been made, it has not affected the lives of very many 
Washingtonians. The Mayor and municipal council would indubitably like to 
impart to Washington a more attractive appearance, one that would cor¬ 
respond to its unprecedentedly heightened role both within the country 
and outside its boundaries. But doing this is not all that simple. 

The streets, decorated with architectural monuments, in the central, 
parade, part of the city have, indeed, become cleaner. And the subway, 
built in the 1970s, looks tidy (by American standards). 

“I think”, says Oliver Carr, the owner of a large construction corpora¬ 
tion, “people finally woke up and realised that Washington D. C.. not 
New York, is the capital of the country.” However, Carr’s statement re¬ 
quires elucidation. What Americans? I put this question to Tim Wheeler, 
a long time resident of Washington who works as a correspondent for 
the US communist newspaper Daily World 

Wheeler believes that power and influence came to Washington after 
the Second World War when the monopolies, particularly the arms busi¬ 
ness, began to pay particular attention to it and when the interests of big 
capital and the government began to merge more intensively. 

Over 500 corporations have permanent offices in the residency of the 
federal power in order to draw closer to the White House and Congress. 
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Housed here are the headquarters of all sorts of business, trading and 
other associations. The city is flooded with all kinds of law Arms, consul* 
tative councils and solicitors’ offices. Over a relatively short period the 
number of lawyers in the capital tripled, reaching 33,500. 

Washington is “lobbyists’ city”. Senator Orrin Hatch once said. This 
word itself came into the American political lexicon from Britain. Lobby¬ 
ists (from the word “lobby”—foyer, vestibule) was the term used for 
people who camped at the doorstep of the British Parliament and tried 
to win advantages for themselves through behind-the-scenes dealings 
with legislators. Far from all the lobbyists in Washington today bother 
themselves with running around the corridors of the Pentagon, the Depart¬ 
ment of State or Congress. Many act by just picking up their telephone 
receivers in their cozy offices. Their main job is to “push through” a deal 
profitable for a corporation or political grouping via the government or 
Congress. Their main lever is money. 

Today there are some 6,500 officially registered lobbyists alone—twice 
the 1976 figure—in the American capital today. This number, however, 
does not reflect the actual state of affairs. According to the weekly 
U. S. News & World Report, “only a few of those whose business is to 
influence the government care to register”. 

Among the other means which big business uses to influence bodies of 
government power there are some 4,000 “political action committees”. 
Their channels are actively used for financing support of candidates to 
electoral posts, who subsequently do not forget about the interests of 
their “contributors”. In 1984, one third of the Senate, which consists of 
100 members, was elected. In the overwhelming majority of instances 
victory was won precisely by those contenders who had elicited the most 
support of the committees, which had invested a total of some $28 mil¬ 
lion in the senatorial campaign. “Congress is literally bought and sold 
through donations of PACs”, Leon Panetta, a Democrat from the State 
of California and a member of the House of Representatives, was forced 
to admit. 

Also very active on the banks of the Potomac are such “political action 
committees” as Americans for a Good Government, the Florida Committee 
of Congress, and the American Medical Association. What is hidden 
behind their signs? The first two were founded by Zionist organisations 
and uphold Israel’s interests in Washington. As to the American Medical 
Association, its chief function is to ensure the interests of the US pharma¬ 
ceutical business. 

A number of commentators in the USA are concerned that Washington 
is stifled by the offices of big business and all sorts of lobbyist groupings, 
and that they have turned into parasites in the body of the federal govern¬ 
ment, incessantly sucking the funds of the American taxpayer from it. 

Whereas under President Abraham Lincoln there were 2,200 govern¬ 
ment officials in the American capital, today their number is some 
300,000. Although the current ruling elite is in word against “excessively 
big government”, the staffs of such departments as the Pentagon and the 
main body of foreign policy propaganda—the United States Information 
Agency—are growing rather than decreasing in number. The latter has 
even set up a new headquarters—a large modern mansion. 

Interest in Washington on the part of the mass media is greater than 
ever before. Suffice it to take any issue of The New York Times, the most 
influential newspaper in the USA, to become convinced of this: frequently 
a good half, or even more, of the correspondences printed on the front 
page arc relayed from Washington. A capital assignment is considered 
the most prestigious for American journalists. In the early 1980s some 
3,000 representatives of various media bodies were concentrated here. 
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Washingtonians believe that the level of “intellectual life” in the 
capital has risen over the past few years. Of course, it is still unable to 
compare itself to Boston and its Harvard University. All the same, uni¬ 
versities and colleges in the suburbs are attracting more and more 

bright young people. A special place in the “intellectual sphere” is being 
assigned to ail sorts of “think tanks” and “brain trusts” like the Brook¬ 
ings Institution or the American Enterprise Institute, which play a no 
mean role in the shaping of the country’s domestic and foreign policies. 
Also, the recommendations elaborated by the ultra-conservative organisa¬ 
tion, the Heritage Foundation, have been enjoying great demand of late 
with the federal government. 

VISIT TO THE SENATE 

O n both sides of the tall, domed Capitol building, where the Senate 
and the House of Representatives sit in session, the administrative 

buildings of Congress have been built. Some of them are not inferior to 

palaces either in external appearance or in their interior splendour. In 
them entire suites of offices have been assigned to each of the legislators. 

A new building, named after the deceased Senator Philip Hart, was 
opened with much pomp several years ago. This nine-storey complex of 
glass and beautiful white marble is called the most expensive palace in 
Washington. In it are gilded doorknobs and special subdued lights to 
impart a more majestic hue to the pink marble with which the interior 
is finished. With its entire appearance the palace is designed to instil awe 
of the senatorial power. 

The current, 99th Congress has not undergone changes in its socio¬ 
property composition as compared to the previous one. The country’s 
highest legislative body remains a privileged club of well-to-do figures, 
many of whom (23 Senators and 30 Congressmen, according to the most 
conservative estimates) are millionaires. They include Senators Robert 
Dole, Edward Kennedy, Claiborne Pell, and John Rockefeller—the great- 
grandson of the founder of the Rockefeller empire. John Heinz, the co¬ 
owner of a big food company, is also one of the richest Senators, his 
fortune topping $20 million. 

Blacks are not to be found in the Senate, nor are there representatives 
of the Spanish-speaking community. The number of women in it compared 
with the 98th Congress has not changed either. 

As to the 435-member House of Representatives, there are still Mily 
20 Blacks in it. The number of Hispanic Congressmen in the House of 
the new convocation has increased from nine to only ten. There are 22 
women in the new body of the House (and this in conditions when 
women in the USA comprise the majority of the population). 

The main concern of the current Congress is endorsement of the 
federal budget for the 1986 fiscal year. It was done “democratically”. 
Factions of the Republican and Democratic Parties in both Houses elabo¬ 
rated and submitted, together with the government draft, their own vari¬ 
ants. Although each of them was stating that the version submitted was 
“fairer and more balanced” than the Administration’s variant, in reality 
the difference was patently inconsiderable. 

...Senator Gary Hart, who in 1984 won the Democratic Party presi¬ 
dential nomination, is an authoritative and influential figure in the upper 
chamber of Congress. His office, which is situated in the Russell Admi¬ 
nistrative Building, is always crowded. Presently a group of residents of 
the State of Colorado, which Hart represents, leave their signatures in 
the visitors’ book. At two desks covered with telephones sit secretaries 
who literally do not put down the receivers for a second. 

That day the legislator himself was not in Washington—he had flown 
to his electoral district in Colorado on urgent business. The Senator, 
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relates his press secretary Alexander, is one of the leading experts in 
Congress on disarmament problems, which worry him most of all. He is 
concerned over the dire consequences to which the Administration’s milit¬ 
ary policy can lead. Specifically, Hart was the initiator of an amendment 
to a bill on military allocations for the 1986 fiscal year which envisaged 
the removal from the budget of funds for the construction and deploy¬ 
ment of MX intercontinental ballistic missiles. This amendment by the 
Senator was rejected. The Senate also failed to put through Hart’s 
amendment on a considerable reduction in funding for the “strategic 
defense initiative’’. However, as Alexander admits, on the whole Hart 
is not against research and development within the framework of this 
programme if it does not run counter to the 1972 Treaty on the Limita¬ 
tion of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

Many other legislators have been espousing similar views of late. 
One cannot fail to see that despite concerned pronouncements to the effect 
that the “star wars ’’ programme can lead to an irreversible arms race 
in outer space on the whole the legislators are following in the wake of 
the White House, which claims that the programme does not extend 
beyond the framework of “research”. For these purposes the Administra¬ 
tion requested $3,700 million for the 1986 fiscal year, or almost triple 
the 1985 figure. In the Senate the request was cut down to $2,750 mil¬ 
lion. This is not of fundamental importance, however, since the majority 
of Senators, for one, have refused to do away with aspects of the program¬ 
me which run counter to the 1972 Soviet-Amcrican Treaty limiting anti- 
ballistic systems. Many legislators explain their stand with references 
to the false argument of the Administration that it is the “strategic de¬ 
fense initiative” that is making it possible to hold talks with the Soviet 
Union and that it is only with the SDI’s aid that workable arms reduc¬ 
tions can be reached. 

In recent decades Washington has been more and more confidently 
asserting itself as one of the main centres of the country’s public life as 
well. This process accelerated during the Vietnam War, when the capital 
was constantly a tempest of antiwar demonstrations and rallies in which 
hundreds of thousands of people took part. The headquarters of prominent 
US social organisations moved to Washington from New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and other major cities. 

Protests against different aspects of the White House’s foreign and 
domestic policies are mounting here, too. So-called actions of civil diso¬ 
bedience attract great attention on the part of the public and the press. 
For example, on April 22, 1984, a sit-down strike was held in front of 
the White House, in which many Americans from various cities took part. 
A demonstration was staged under the slogan: “Money for people’s 
needs, not for the Pentagon!” 

Recent months have witnessed a new wave of antiwar protests, which 
in the past the White House was able to tone down with peace rhetoric 
and promises of a reduction of arms at the Geneva talks. Antinuclear 
and antimissile actions arc becoming more frequent all over America. 


A CITY OF CONTRASTS 

T he 17 million tourists who visit the capital annually are shown the 
palaces of Congress, the Lincoln and Jefferson memorials, the famous 
rectangular Washington Monument, museums and picture galleries, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the John Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, and so on. 

Today other parts of the capital’s festive facade are going through 
an unprecedented construction boom as well. Having restored some neigh- 
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bourhoods and imparted a fresher and more modern look to them, workers 
in plastic helmets and heavy boots reminiscent of those worn by mountain 
climbers move over to new construction sites. 

The business section of the city, The Washington Post wrote recently, 
has undergone a virtually complete facelift over the past ten years. Ac¬ 
cording to urban construction experts, in the 1970s more office buildings 
were put up in Washington than in the country’s other metropolises. In 
these terms the American capital can well vie with Houston and Dallas, 
Texas, which are normally considered the country’s most dynamically 
growing cities. 

However, if one sets out from the centre of town to, say, the northeast 
section, here one sees dilapidated neighbourhoods covered with gravel 
and mud. The Washington slums are a horrible sight which leaves a sense 
of confusion: Can this really be possible in the capital of the West’s 
richest state? With each passing year the city’s slum areas, which are 
populated chiefly by poor non-whites who are unable to pay rents in more 
prosperous areas, are increasingly falling into decay. It seems that time 
has frozen and no one could care less about these people. 

It will be reminded that 72 per cent of the population of the District 
of Columbia are Blacks and other national minorities. True, in the last 
few years the proportion of the Black population in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia began to drop slowly but steadily. The main reason is the econo¬ 
mic and social deprivations which the federal government is aggravating 
rather than alleviating. According to Maurice Jackson, head of the local 
organisation of the Communist Party USA, the decrease in the Black 
population in Washington is playing into the hands of the authorities 
in the best way possible. In his opinion, by the end of the century, 
it is evidently intended to turn the city, populated chiefly by middle-class 
White Americans, into a sort of showcase of the USA as it is understood 
by the ruling class. 

One of the means of implementing this plan is the systematic raising 
of rents by apartment house landlords or the turning of these tenement- 
houses into cooperatives, the cost of which is prohibitive to non-whites. 
Black families are having to move out and search for affordable hous¬ 
ing—either in ghettos or in other cities. 

The population of the District of Columbia has dropped by 170,000 
over the past 30 years. The outflow has affected predominantly white 
people, who for social, racial or economic reasons leave “black Washing¬ 
ton’’ and settle in the suburbs around the capital. 

One is stunned by the contrast between the decaying neighbourhoods 
of Washington and these prospering environs—Bethesda, Chevy-Chase, 
Maclean. It is here that high-paid government officials, senators, business¬ 
men and lobbyists prefer to live. 

The contrast between the areas of Washington that are falling into 
decline and its suburbs became even more astounding after 1968, when 
mighty racial unrest caused by the killing of Martin Luther King erupted 
in the capital. Today, loo, a glum sign of those times is still preserved— 
streets with frames of houses that survived the fires. 

Nor is the American tourist told that Washington today has one of 
the Country’s largest “community” of homeless. According to the most 
conservative estimates, there are now between 15,000 and 20,000 of them 
in the capital. Many of them have made steam-grates cut in the asphalt 
their abode. “Democracy of steam-grates” is the name given to this glum 
phenomenon by Mitchell Snyder, leader of the Washington social organi¬ 
sation—the Community for Creative Non-Violence. 

Nor do few of the tourists that come to the capital know that today 
the District of Columbia is near the bottom among American cities in 
quality of medical care. Forty nine out of every 1,000 Washingtonians are 
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ill with tuberculosis—four times higher than the national average. And 
the cost of medical care in the capital is growing 50 per cent faster than 
in other cities. The infant mortality level in the capital of the richest 
capitalist state is higher than in many developing countries, and the life 
expectancy in the District of Columbia is the lowest in the country. The 
government, which allocates resources to the city in payment for the use 
of its territory and services, is trying to justify the constant decrease in 
allocations for medical care with references to the need for “budget 
austerity”. 

Washingtonians have long been fighting not to be dependent on the 
whims of the federal government and Congress. One of the areas of this 
struggle is the movement for the granting of the status of 51st State to 
the District of Columbia. It is proposed to call it New Columbia. A consti¬ 
tutional amendment to the effect was passed by Congress as early as 
1978. However, only a handful of States have ratified it since. And in 
order for an amendment to become law it has to be ratified by 38 States. 

...Former British Ambassador to the USA Peter Jay once compared 
Washington to a "marketplace of ideas, of powers, of influence”. Almost 
a century and a half ago his great countryman Charles Dickens called 
the American capital a “city of magnificent intentions”. Well, a look at 
present-day Washington is enough to convince one that if its founders had 
magnificent intentions, they have remained just that. For the majority of 
people who consider themselves Washingtonians, the American capital 
is a city of dashed hopes. 


Washington 


A. LYUTY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Influential Force of Today 


The Neii'Aliflned Movement, Editor-in-Chief I. I. Kovalenko, Moscow, Nau- 
ka Publishers, 1985, 421 pp. (in Russian). 


The non-aligned movement has become an 
important factor in current international 
relations and world politics, uniting at the 
present lime close to 100 countries of ail 
continents. Quite a few books, articles and 
other works have been dedicated to this 
theme, among which is the monograph under 
review, prepared by a group of Soviet scho¬ 
lars, speciaiists in the field of problems of 
developing countries. 

The monograph sheds light on a wide 
spectrum of questions, beginning with the 
ideological-political roots of the non-aligned 
movement and ending with prospects for 
its development. The authors examine the 
process of growth and formation of the 
whole concept of non-alignment, uncovering 
its socio-political essense and international 
legal basis, revealing the principles and 
aims behind the movement, its organisation¬ 
al origins. 

A significant portion of the book describes 
the actions of the non-aligned movement in 
support of peoples' national liberation strug¬ 
gle, its practical contribution toward streng¬ 
thening peace and international security and 
to the cause of disarmament. A deep ana¬ 
lysis of the basic principles underlying the 
non-aligned countries* struggle against im¬ 
perialism and colonialism is given in the 
book and problems of the struggle of the 
non-aligned nations against racism and 
racial discrimination are illuminated, par¬ 
ticularly the struggle for eventually elimi¬ 
nating the remnants of colonialism in the 
South of Africa. 

The non-aligned movement at the current 
lime has become a major factor of peace, 
which is especially important today when 
there is no greater problem than preserving 
peace, averting a nuclear war, bridling the 
arms race and preventing its extension into 


outer space. The authors demonstrate how 
the aspirations of the developing countries 
toward preserving and strengthening peace 
in the world, toward defending nationai in¬ 
dependence made their struggle for ending 
the arms race one of the main directions of 
the non-aligned movement policy. 

Great interest is aroused by the authors’ 
analysis of the influence of progressive 
norms of current international law on the 
formation of principies and policies of the 
non-aligned movement, as well as the re¬ 
verse impact of the decisions being taken 
at its forums on the norms of international 
law. It is worth noting that the activity 
of the non-aligned nations in the UN is 
examined in detail. 

In recent times the non-aligned movement 
has been forced more and more to deal 
with preventing and settling various dis¬ 
agreements and conflicts arising among its 
participants. As is shown in the monograph, 
this is a new, important direction in the 
movement's activity aimed at easing inter¬ 
national tensions. 

The sphere of economics is becoming a 
fundamental area of the struggle against 
imperialism of the countries participants in 
the non-aligned movement. The developing 
states are actively demanding a reorganising 
of international economic relations on a 
new basis, the creation of a new interna¬ 
tional economic order (NIEO). Concrete 
questions connected with the struggle for 
a NIEO, for the restructuring of interna¬ 
tional economic relations are examined in 
the book under review. Considerable atten¬ 
tion in the work is also given to the ap¬ 
proach of the non-aligned countries toward 
problems of ideological decolonisation, their 
liberation from “information imperialism'*, 
the creation of a new information order. 
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It is only natural that given the diversity 
of countries belonging to the non-aligned 
movement (ranging from states with reac¬ 
tionary feudal, pro-imperialist regimes to 
socialist-oriented and socialist countries) the 
aggravation of the international situation 
and growing pressure from the imperialist 
forces at limes evokes within the movement 
a number of negative attitudes and tenden¬ 
cies which weaken its fighting nature. The 
authors vividly present the political and 
ideological struggle in the non-aligned 
movement between various tendencies within 
it. 

From the very start the imperialist powers 
took a hostile attitude toward the non- 
aligned movement, trying to lead it away 
from its anti-imperialist path, drive a wedge 
between its member states and pit it 
against the socialist community. The methods 
and forms used by the imperialist forces 
and their agents in the struggle against the 
non-aligned movement arc laid out in the 
chapter entitled “Imperialist Subversive 
Activities Against the Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment”. 

It is especially important that the book 
contains a number of convincingly-based 
projected conclusions of great significance 
for foreign policy practices. In particular 
the authors emphasize that, notwithstanding 
the complicated socio-political differentiation 
processes and other disintegration factors in 
the non-aligned movement, in spite of vary¬ 
ing approaches taken toward solving inter¬ 
national problems which weaken the move¬ 
ment, this movement will continue to gra¬ 
vitate toward the cohesion and consolida¬ 
tion of its ranks against the constant threat 
posed by world imperialism. That is pre¬ 
cisely why the centripetal forces will rc-slrain 
the centrifugal tendencies and the non-alig¬ 
ned movement will persist as an influential 
and relatively firm international-political 
unity in the foreseeable future as well 
(p. 398). 

The chapter entitled “Socialist Countries 
and the Non-Aligned Movement” uncovers 
the character and content of mutual rela¬ 
tions formed between the non-aligned move¬ 
ment, on the one hand, and world socialism, 
on the other. 

It is stressed in the book that the Soviet 
Union has alw'ays come out against politi¬ 
cal blocs and military alliances and has 
remained an active conductor of a policy 
of peace and peaceful coexistence between 
states with differing social systems. There¬ 


fore the refusal of the newly-free countries 
to join with either military political alliance 
did not signify hostile relations on their 
part toward the USSR and other socialist 
countries. The position of the Soviet Union 
and other states of the socialist community 
in relation to the non-aligned movement is 
defined by their common principled political 
line in their attitude toward the anti-im¬ 
perialist, national liberation movement, as 
well as to the developing countries free 
from colonial rule. 

“The potential of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment can be vastly augmented." it is stres¬ 
sed in the monograph, “if it takes full 
advantage of the tremendous possibilities 
of world socialism, makes use of the politi¬ 
cal and economic might of the world so¬ 
cialist community, of its great internation¬ 
al prestige in the interest of strengthening 
independence and self-determination of the 
developing countries" (p. 402). Hence, ques¬ 
tions of consolidating the cooperation bet¬ 
ween world socialism and the national libe¬ 
ration movement, including the non-aligned 
movement, take on decisive meaning. 

In this connection it is important that 
the book levels convincing critisism at the 
“equidistance” and “super powers” concepts 
advanced by the West to isolate the non- 
alignment movement from the USSR and 
other socialist states. 

Naturally, such an extensive and multi¬ 
farious piece of work is not free of shortco¬ 
mings. In our opinion a deeper analysis 
could have been given of the economic basis 
for the contradictions and antagoni.sins ob¬ 
served in relations between the developing, 
especially non-aligned, countries and the 
developed capitalist stales. The atienipl to 
explain these economic contradictions using 
political, legal and moral categories of 
“injustice" or the “undemocratic naluic” 
of international capitalist economic relations, 
the “inequitable” position of developing 
countries in the world capitalist economy, 
is hardly sufficient for an economics scholar. 
At the same time, the book lacks deep analy¬ 
tical research into the basic forms, methods 
and channels of continuing economic exploi¬ 
tation of the developing countries by im- 
pcriali.sm, the deep-seated reasons for the 
intensification of this exploitation, in parti¬ 
cular the increasing uneven economic 
exchange between them despite the attain¬ 
ment of state independence by the develop¬ 
ing countries. 
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Characterising the new intcrnalional eco¬ 
nomic order conception put forward by the 
non-aligned countries, tiie authors emphasise 
certain shortcomings and weaknesses in it, 
but the fact that the conception of a NIEO 
basically and mainly conforms with the 
position of the socialist countries, remains 
in the background. The conception of a new 
international political order put forward by 
the non-aligned countries is not examined 
at all. 

Among the shortcomings of the book are 
repetitions in tlic presentation of, for 
example, cases and facts characterising the 
subversive policies of the USA and other 
imperialist states against the non-aligned 


movement, as well as the repetition of 
fundamental aims governing the principles 
and policy of the non-aligned movement. 
The general structure of the monograph 
could have been more streamlined, consistent 
and logical. 

In spite of certain shortcomings, the book 
under review, on the whole, is a creative 
success and, undoubtedly, a contribution to 
the scholarly research of one of the most 
important and relevant, though still little- 
researched, problems o^ theory and practice 
of modern international relations. 

Professor M. KAPITSA, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 


A Diplomatic History 
of the Second World War 


L Issraelyan, Diplomacy in the War Years (1941-1945), AAoscow, Mezh- 
dunarodnyie otnosheniya Publishers, 1985, 480 pp. (in Russian). 


The course of events has already disproved 
the common notion that when cannons 
talk—diplomats keep quiet, and, vice versa, 
when (liplomats talk—cannons are silent. 
Naturally, we understand the great role 
diplomats have played in averting wars, but 
at the same time, history has testified to 
the fact <.hat the importance of diplomacy 
in no way decreases in wartime as well. 
This was very convincingly shown in the 
course of the Second World War, which 
turned out to be the most large scale, not 
only in terms of the number of states 
drawn into the war, the human suffering 
and material losses, but also in terms of 
the diplomatic activity of the belligerents. 
This explains, to a certain extent, significant 
world Interest in the diplomatic history of 
the past war and the exiensivc bibliography 
of scholarly literature and memoirs on the 
topic, published both in the USSR and in 
other countries in the post-war period. On 
the occasion of the 4Qth Anniversary of the 
Victory over Nazi Germany and militarist 
Japan, many new books of this kind have 
appeared. Among them is the monograph 
under review by Professor Issraelyan. 

First of all, some new archival documents 


from the war period are used, allowing the 
author not only to reveal the extremely 
acute diplomatic struggle which unfolded 
between the two opposing military-political 
alliances, but to bring out in bold relief 
and in a more differentiated way, how rela¬ 
tions between these alliances were formed. 

This work is noteworthy and interesting 
in that its author, a scholar and diplomat, 
acquaints the reader with personal conversa¬ 
tions with those who occupied and continue 
to occupy a prominent place among the sta¬ 
tesmen and diplomats of the war years 
(Avercll Harrirnaii, Anthony Eden, et al). 

And finally, Issraelyan's book attracts at¬ 
tention because it is relevant today. If is not 
only a lively and colourful account of facts 
and historical events, but also a deep ana¬ 
lysis of their consequences and results for 
the current international situation. And pre¬ 
cisely from that angle the course and results 
of the Teheran, Crimea, and especially, the 
Potsdam conferences of leaders of the Sovigl 
Union, the USA and Britain, as well as 
the conferences in Dumbarton Oaks, San 
Francisco and some others, are examined. 
One can only assess positively the author’s 
approach in referring to a particular source 
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by not only critically defining its correspon¬ 
dence to historical truth, but also by show¬ 
ing his own attitude to a given fact or 
event in the history of diplomacy of the 
Second World War. So, for example, disput¬ 
ing with the American historian Charles Mee 
over the appraisal of the final results of 
the 1945 Potsdam Conference, the author 
notes that Mec’s assertion that at the con¬ 
clusion of the Conference the leaders of the 
USSR, USA and Britain signed not a peace 
treaty, but something; more like a tripartite 
declaration of the cold war does not hold 
up under serious criticism. The Potsdam 
Conference became the crowning point of 
political cooperation of the states of the 
anti-Hitler coalition, and not an overture to 
the cold war which was the result of Wa¬ 
shington’s and London's new postwar poli¬ 
cies. (p. 446). 

The author devotes much attention k) an 
analysis of the foreign policy activities of 
the Soviet government, its diplomacy. From 
the beginning of the Great Patriotic War, 
Soviet foreign policy faced great and res¬ 
ponsible tasks, the main of which was to 
secure more favourable international condi¬ 
tions for resistance to the enemy. Soviet 
diplomacy, under the leadership of the Com¬ 
munist Party, had to make sure that the 
bourgeois states, which were already fight¬ 
ing against fascist Germany and Italy would 
become allies of the USSR. For this the 
creation and strengthening of a coalition 
of states which were fighting against the 
fascist bloc were required, as well as the 
immediate opening of a second front in 
Europe. It was important that essential 
efforts be made to prevent states which had 
thus far maintained neutrality in Hitler 
Germany's war against Uie Soviet Union 
from attacking the latter. Finally, the aim 
of USSR foreign policy was to assist the 
peoples of Europe who found themselves 
under the yoke of Nazi Germany in achiev¬ 
ing liberation and restoring their sovereign 
rights. Tile solution of these foreign policy 
tasks by Soviet diplomacy is traced in detail 
in the monograph under review. 

The author analyses the position of Bri¬ 
tish and American ruling cirdes in relation 
to their ally, the USSR, in which two speci¬ 
fic tendencies can be observed. The national 
interests of both Western countries, the very 
logic of an armed struggle, demanded their 
active participation in the war against the 
common enemy, the earliest opening of the 
second front in Europe. This line was sup- 
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ported by wide sections of the population 
of Britain and the United States and some 
of their statesmen who understood the great 
significance of the part played by the Soviet 
Armed Forces in the struggle against fa¬ 
scist aggression. 

The other line of the Western powers, 
expressed by the reactionary circles, was, 
together with routing the fascist bloc, to 
exhaust to the utmost the strength of the 
Soviet Union; they deliberately delayed the 
opening of the second front. "The reasons 
for the British government's stand on the 
opening of the second front,” states the 
author, “were defined by the old strategic 
concept of British imperialism of fighting a 
war spilling the blood of others. Proceeding 
from this concept, the British ruling circles 
reckoned that since the Soviet Union con¬ 
tinued carrying on mammoth battles with 
the Nazi hordes, time was working in their 
favour... On the whole, Washington shared 
the British government’s policy as regards 
the opening of a second front” (p. 99). 
Naturally, this British-American line only 
made it easier for the Hitlerites and extend¬ 
ed the duration of the Second World War. 
In the difficult period of fighting the German 
fascist aggressors, the burden of armed 
struggle lay chiefly on the USSR, on its 
heroic army and people. 

In the book under review the author ex¬ 
poses the actions of fascist diplomacy at 
various stages of the war as well as the 
growing crisis of the fascist bloc and the 
increasing isolation of Hitler Germany in 
the international arena resulting from the 
defeat of the German fascist troops by the 
crushing blows of the Soviet Army. The 
author justifyably accentuates the fact that 
during the entire course of the war against 
the Soviet Union, fascist Germany was not 
able to recruit to its side a single new ally. 
On the contrary, in the course of the war its 
diplomatic tics were steadily decreasing. 
Thus, whereas in August 1940 Germany 
maintained diplomatic relations with over 
40 states, by the summer of 1942 this 
number fell to 21, and among the latter were 
various puppet regimes that existed under 
Nazi occupation, for example Denmark, Ser¬ 
bia and Croatia (p. 159). 

The author devotes a fair portion of the 
book to examining the important problem 
of how to create the conditions for universal 
security and lasting peace in the postwar 
period. To this end he studies in detail a 
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whole set of problems of postwar setup 
in Europe (the German question, decisions 
concerning Poland, Soviet-French relations, 
etc.), the creation of the United Nations, 
negotiations on the question of drafting the 
Charter of the United Nations at the confe¬ 
rences in Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta and San 
Francisco. In this connection the author 
places special emphasis on the significance 
of the decision adopted that the principle 
of unanimity of its permanent members 
should provide the basis for the UN Security 
Council's activity. By recommendation of 
the USSR, included in the UN Charier is a 
proposal on respecting the principles of 
equality and self-detcnnination of the 
peoples, as well as of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, regardless of race, 
language, religion or sex (p. 395). “It is 
difficult to overestimate the progressive im¬ 
portance of the UN Charter,” the author 
states, “in which the important democratic 
principles such as equality and self-determi¬ 
nation of peoples, international cooperation 


and non-interference in the internal affairs 
of other states, the settlement of internation¬ 
al disputes by peaceful means and refraining 
from the threat or use of force in interna¬ 
tional affairs, are formalised as generally 
recognised principles of modern international 
law. These principles testify to the fact that 
in the UN Charter there is the firm re¬ 
cognition of the principle of peaceful 
coexistence and cooperation between states 
with different social and economic systems” 
(p. 403). 

In less detail the author examines pro¬ 
blems pertaining to Asia, in particular, So- 
viet-Japanese and Sovict-Chinese relations 
frwn 1941 to 1945. It is believed that this 
will be completed by the author when the 
book is reissued. 

The monograph under review is a contri¬ 
bution to the research of problems of the 
Soviet' government's foreign policy and in¬ 
ternational relations during the Second 
World War. 

Yu. LOSEV 


Realities of the American Way of Life 



In his "Letter to American Workers” 
V. 1. Lenin in 1918 wrote; “America has 
become one of the foremost countries in 
regard to the depth of the abyss which lies 
between the handful of arrogant multimil¬ 
lionaires who wallow in filth and luxury, 
and the millions of working people who 
constantly live on the verge of pauperism.”' 
This definition by Lenin of the American 
way of life is a precise characterisation of 
the American society of today as well, a 
society where all evils and vices of the capi¬ 
talist system arc becoming more acute. In 
.their book E. Sevastianov and N, Kor¬ 
sakova provide a highly readable 

• V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 63. 


account of the social conflicts that are 
tearing apart the richest country of the 
capitalist world, of the ruthless exploitation 
of common Americans by monopolists and 
their henchmen—corrupted politicians. Work¬ 
ing for a number of years in San Francisco, 
the authors became first-hand witi^esses of 
many US events, and met representatives of 
different social groups, which gave them the 
opportunity to vividly describe the America 
of the 70s and early 80s. 

Much attention in the book is devoted to 
the activities of the US state-political ma¬ 
chinery. Drawing on a large body of factual 
material and private observations, the 
authors «how the unscrupulousness, immora¬ 
lity and greed of tlie "makers" of destinies of 
the American public. For example, the dis- 
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closure that a gang of executive officials of 
municipal government, had year after year 
misappropriated miliions of dollars from the 
budget, cau^d a big scandal in San Fran¬ 
cisco (pp. 107-108). 

The book contains numerous facts, show¬ 
ing manipulations of public opinion during 
an election catnpaign, the dishonest rivalry 
of candidates for scats in the Congress or 
the governor’s post. The election of an 
aspirant to a state post depends not so much 
on his abilities as on his property and on 
which monopolies can back up this future 
lobbyist of one or another American busi¬ 
ness. No election campaign in the USA is 
without intrigues: the double registration 
of one and the same voter and the corres¬ 
ponding “resetting” of voting machines to 
enable a certain needed candidate to win. 

The authors give much attention to the 
role of propaganda designed to fool the 
man in the street, convincing him of the 
uniqueness of the American nation. “Certain 
notions about the USA and the outside 
world,” the authors point out, "arc drummed 
into an average American from childhood. 
He is made to believe in the greatness of 
the American revolution, in the genius of 
its organisers and the founders of the United 
States, in the justice and perfection of the 
socio-political system of the USA” (p. 110). 
The viciousness of modern American society 
is concretely shown. Chronic unemployment, 
crime, overt racism, amorality, drug abuse, 
alcoholi.sm—these arc the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the America of today. The ulcers 
afflicting the USA are so deep that even the 
leaders of the United States are forced to 
speak about problems like crime. The current 
head of the White House said in one of his 
speeches that the country lives in an atmos¬ 
phere of raging crime, and he cited the fact 
that during the last decade the number of 
serious crimes increased more than 60 per 
cent. In 1982 alone about 40 million Ame¬ 
ricans were victims of crimes. 

For such “achievements" the Upited States 
is considerably “indebted" to its TV and 
cinema. The authors cite an example where 
in just a 24-hour period th? latest news, 
shows, documentary and feature films of one 
San Francisco TV channel told about 
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30 murders, 16 rapes, 13 fires, 20 traffic ac¬ 
cidents, 23 robberies and 27 misdemeanours 
(pp. 112-113). 

Speaking about the erosion of American 
society, the authors point out such a phe¬ 
nomenon of the American way of life as 
consciously cultivated disregard of high 
morals and spiritual values, which are 
pushed aside by pure consumer interests. At 
the same time we think that the book would 
have been considerably better, had the 
authors managed to give a more profound 
illustration of the role and importance of 
modern American “mass” literature and art 
as a powerful means of forming primitive 
stereotypes and manipulating the social 
con.sciousncss. 

The book is a convincing expose of the 
foreign policy course of both the current 
admini.stration and the administrations of 
the 70s. The Washington politicians and 
mass media do not tire of repeating that the 
USA has a special mission in the world. 
They are doing their best to make the 
average American believe in the existence 
of an “external enemy” and persuade him 
of the necessity of intensified rearmament. 
The leading role in the formation and im¬ 
plementation of the aggressive foreign policy 
of the present American administration 
belongs to the military-industrial complex. 
“A bigger and bigger part of the US na¬ 
tional income", the authors say, “is redistri¬ 
buted through the federal budget in favour 
of military industrial monopolies. And the 
voice of the military sounds louder and 
louder” (p. 45). 

The book shows the difficulties faced by 
the progressive foices of the USA, Ameri¬ 
can communists fighting against the reac¬ 
tionary home and foreign policy of the rul¬ 
ing quarters, for peace, against the threat 
of a nuclear catastrophe, for the normalisa¬ 
tion of American-Soviet relations on the 
principles of equality, mutual respect and 
non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs. 

The book by E. P. Sevastianov and 
N. E. Korsakova provides a fuller idea of 
what the American way of life, so trumpet¬ 
ed by bourgeois propaganda, really is. 

V. DENISOV 
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Commitment to Internationalist Duty 


JAAAAAAAAA^AAAAAAAA^WWNAA/VVAAAAAAAA/WVVWWWWVNAAAAAAAA/WVAAArvVWWVVVNA/; 

O. Borisov, The Soviet Union and the Revolutionary Stronghold in Manchuria < 
|1945>1949|, Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 1985, 252 pp. (in Russian). < 
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In his study the author focuses on the 
developments which unfolded in Manchuria, 
in the northeast of China, in 1945-1949. 
However, in his scrutiny of those events the 
author not only provides an insight into a 
number of internationai problems having to 
do with the situation in the Far East but 
also treats the state of affairs in Asia as a 
whole. 

The introduction to the book covers the 
period in Sino-Soviet relations that was 
heralded by the October Revolution of 1917, 
calling attention to the most important thing, 
namely, that “being a major breakthrough 
of the capitalist system, the Great October 
to a great degree eased the pressure of 
imperialist powers on China, thus facilitat¬ 
ing immeasurably the process of national 
liberation of the Chinese people” (p. 5). As 
a result of the Revolution, the author empha¬ 
sises, the Soviet state consistently supported 
the national liberation struggle of the Chi¬ 
nese people. To buttress this point, the 
author amply demonstrates the Soviet state’s 
invariable commitment, since the days of 
its inception, to the cause of internationalist 
.solidarity with the struggle waged by the 
Chinese people. The author points out that 
Lenin’s concept of national liberation strug¬ 
gle, which is basically a class struggle, 
"was of paramount practical significance to 
Chinese Communists, since it was in China 
that the bourgeoisie’s proclivity to anti-So¬ 
vietism and to forming alliances with im¬ 
perialism often took the shape of organised 
domestic counter-revolution and led to 
provoking war with the Soviet Union in 
foreign poiicics” (p. 8). 

The book contains a wealth of facts about 
the interhationalist stance taken by the 
Soviet Union vis-a-vis the great Chinese 
nation. A fine exampie of this is the time 
of hardships endured by China in 1937- 
1945 when the Chinese waged a heroic 
struggle repulsing the Japanese aggressors. 
The Soviet government did not confine itself 
to expressions of sympathy, but extended 
concrete help by supplying large quantities 


of arms and hardware. Thousands of Soviet 
military advisers volunteered to fight on the 
Chinese side, many of them dying a hero's 
death. 

August 1945 witnessed an event which 
went down in annals of world history. So¬ 
viet troops supported by Mongolian’s armed 
forces and Korean partisans staged a bril¬ 
liant blitz-operation in Manchuria and routed 
crack units of Japan’s Kwantung Army on 
Chinese soil. This victory was instrumental 
in defeating Nazis’ aliy—miiitarist Japan— 
and in doing away with the presence of 
Japanc.se occupiers on China’s territory. 

Borisov examines in detail the situation 
in Manchuria in those years, the alignment 
of forces, economic development level and 
social problems and uses logical reasoning 
to bring home the point that the victory of 
the Soviet troops in Manchuria was the 
key international factor contributing to the 
triumph of the Chinese revoiution. It was 
Manchuria that became in those years, both 
militarily and strategically, a rallying point 
of revolutionary forces in China and a new 
political centre of Chinese revolutionary 
movement drawing on which the Chinese 
Communists led the working people to the 
decisive struggle against the .corrupt Kuo- 
mintang regime which served the interests 
of international and, above all, American 
imperialists. 

Utilising the foothold in Manchuria as 
their principal strategic base and the im¬ 
pressive arsenal of top-cla.ss arms captured 
from the Japanese and placed at their dis¬ 
posal by the Soviet Army, the Chirese free¬ 
dom-fighters, with renewed strength and con¬ 
fidence, mounted a scries of offensives which 
culminated in the victory of the popular 
revolution in October 1949 and the procla¬ 
mation of the People’s Republic of China. 
During those difficult years the Chinese 
people had once again been able to tell 
from their own experience friends apart 
from foes. 

The book provides an in-depth analysis 
of that period characterised by large-scale 
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US interference in China’s affairs. One case 
in point was a full-fledged American in¬ 
tervention. The interventionists expected to 
alter the correlation of political forces in 
China, precipitate an outbreak of civil war 
by the local reactionaries, suppress the po¬ 
pular democratic movement and restore the 
rule of Chiang Kai-shek throughout the 
country. In a bid to fill the slot left vacant 
by the defeated Japan, the American im¬ 
perialists planned to overrun Manchuria and 
colonise the entire country, turning China 
into a bridgehead of their own for staging 
an armed aggression against the Soviet 
Union. 

This was what Washington’s criminal 
designs were all about. Had it not been for 
the rout of the Kwantung Army by the So¬ 
viet troops, the USA, according to the 
estimates of some American politicians and 
military commanders of that time, would 
have been bogged down in a bloody war 
with Japan well into 1946. Washington, 
however, had little to show for its efforts 
to turn China into a pliant junior partner, 
although it had not given up its attempts 
to dominate China by force and colonise it 
economically till 1949. The firm stand taken 
by the Soviet Union coiq>Ied with the selfless 
struggle of the Chinese people were to play 
once again the key role in defusing the 
exceptionally complex and explosive situa¬ 
tion. 

The book is rich in factual material and 
replete with accurate principled individual 
observations and reflections. It .shows con¬ 
vincingly that the China policy of the CPSU 
has invariably served the basic interests of 


enhancing the unity of world’s socialist 
systein and international communist move¬ 
ment as well as consolidating all anti-im¬ 
perialist forces. 

The author rightly stresses that Asian 
security is one of today's priorities. The 
proposal formulated by the Soviet Union in 
May 1985 to convene a representative forum 
for exploring ways and means to solve this 
problem has aroused a wide response in 
Asia. One cannot help noting that the Soviet 
Union does not stand alone here. Initiatives 
by other peaceloving Asian countries, above 
all. socialist ones, go to further the same 
objective. Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea 
have been consistently and constructively 
advocating that Southeast Asia be turned 
into a zone of peace, stability and coopera¬ 
tion. 

The people’s Mongolia has proposed a 
convention on non-aggression and non-use 
of force among the countries of Asia and 
the Pacific. The Democratic People’s Re¬ 
public of Korea has called for a political 
dialogue between the parliaments of South 
and North Koreas with a view to signing 
a non-aggression treaty between the two 
countries. 

The book has drawn upon a wide range 
of historical sources revealing controversial 
points in the development of the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle in Northeast China and 
the position taken by the Soviet Union 
towards this struggle. This makes the book 
interesting fur Soviet and foreign readers 
at large. 

V. KHROMOV 


A Country in Perspective 


B. T. Koloskov, Malaysia Yasterday and Today: A Study in fha History of 
Developing Countries, Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 1984, 303 pp. (in Russian). 


The choice of Malaysia as a subject for 
his research gives the authot an opportunity 
to explore the aspects of the home and fore¬ 
ign policy it has in common with other 
developing countries, in particular, those 
within the ASEAN, of which it is a member, 
and the specific features of its history and 
ethnic background, the state system, and 
its approach to the solution of economic, 
social and foreign policy problems. 


The monograph falls into tiiree indepen¬ 
dent. yet closely interconnected sections: 
a historic survey (Chapters I-IV), a study 
of the country's socio-political problems 
since its liberation from colonial dependence 
(Chapters V-VIII), and an analysis of Ma¬ 
laysia’s foreign policies (Chapters IX-X). 
The author docs not confine himself to 
retracing the path travelled by the country’s 
peoples over many centuries, but rather seeks 
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to bring out events and factors which are 
responsible for the shaping of internal pat¬ 
terns or foreign policies of the present-day 
Malaysia. 

Foremost among the historical factors 
were the first contacts between Malay sul¬ 
tanates and foreigners in the period from 
the 14th to 16th centuries, when the ethnic, 
Malay, population was left out of the eco¬ 
nomic mainstream by its rulers who permit¬ 
ted trade, the backbone of the local economy, 
to come under foreign control, with the 
deplorable result that the Malay ruling elite 
developed into a parasitic, spineless class 
(pp. 23-24), a situation that was eventually 
taken advantage of by English colonialists. 

It will be recalled that the large-scale 
migration of Chinese and Indians to Malaya 
resulted in the emergence of three large 
ethnic communities in the country. Resorting 
to the tested principle of “divide and rule”, 
the English colonial administration in Ma¬ 
laya recruited the local officialdom and police 
of Malays pitting them against the Chinese 
and Indians. Under the impact of colonial 
authorities, the dominant roles in society 
were distributed among the ethnic elites in 
a peculiar manner—the Malay landowners 
and bourgeoisie held the key positions in 
the government and administration, while 
the Chinese bourgeoisie ran all fields of the 
country’s economy, where foreign business 
had gained no foothold. Neither side is, 
however, .satisfied with its position, and is 
pressing for a change: the Malay leaders 
arc seeking a stronger weight in the eco¬ 
nomy, using their political influence and 
government muscle to achieve their ends, 
while the leaders of the Chinese community 
relying on its big economic potential are 
demanding a greater say in the country’s 
political leadership. Still, both the Malay 
and Chinese exploiting elite as well as the 
Indian high society are going out of their 
way to prevent dangerous growth of con¬ 
flicts between their communities that could 
destabilise politically the ruling regime. 

The intercommunal relations have a tan¬ 
gible effect on the Malaysian leadership’s 
foreign policy as well as on the internal 
affairs of the young independent state. The 
author stresses the fact that the new leader¬ 
ship that came to power in the summer of 
1981, which is not encumbered by familial 
loyalties and owes no allegiance to British 
colleges or colonial administration, revised 
its “special relations” with Great Britain 
and proclaimed a policy of “orientation on 


the East” in late 1981 (pp. 202, and 276- 
280). In the wake of this about-face, rela¬ 
tions with Britain deteriorated, the Malaysian 
leaders blaming the former colonial power 
for the economic inequality between the 
Chinese and Malay communities in the 
country. Turning to the exaggerated role of 
the Japanese experience in the Malaysian 
context, the author regards it as deference 
to the relations that existed between the 
Malay community and the Japanese regime 
of occupation during the Second World 
War (pp. 82-83). 

In examining the problems facing the 
present-day Malaysia, the author pinpoints 
such barriers impeding the country’s advance 
as general backwardness, ovcrdependence on 
foreign markets, domination of foreign 
capital in the country’s economy, and insuf¬ 
ficient diversification of the economy 
(p. 224). Like the problem of intercommunal 
relations, all these problems are a direct 
legacy of the British colonial rule that 
weighs heavily on the country. Today, for 
example, Malaysia generates nearly one half 
of its gross national product by exports, 
two-thirds of which go directly or through 
intermediaries to the main three developed 
capitalist centres—Japan, the USA and the 
European Economic Community. This im¬ 
balance makes Malaysia’s economic stand¬ 
ing highly vulnerable, with its immense 
dependence on foreign investment that ac¬ 
counts for nearly 50 per cent of the 
country’s joint stock capital. 

Despite its numerous merits the book is 
not free from drawbacks. What the author 
calls “racial” problems, and “racial” diffe¬ 
rences actually have "communal” and “in- 
tercoinmunal” underpinnings. He does not 
pay enough attention to an analysis of the 
prospects of the country’s new internal and 
external policies which are associated with 
the name of the Prime Minister, Mohathir 
Mohamad. It appears that the country’s part 
in the non-aligned movement, an important 
aspect of Malaysia’s foreign policy, has not 
been given the attention it deserves. 

Koloskov’s study is based on numerous 
original sources and covers a wide spectrum 
of problems confronting the young Sou¬ 
theast Asian state and it will certainly 
make for rewarding reading by those in¬ 
terested in the life of newly independent 
nations. 

Yu. DUBININ, 
Cand. Sc. (Hist.) 
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The Nuclear Deadlock: 
Looking for a Way Out 


Dietrich Fischer, Preventing Wer in the Nucleer Age, Rowman & Allanheld, 
Totowa, N. J. 1984, XI-4-236 pp. 


The work by Dietrich Fischer, Professor 
of Economics at New York University, pro¬ 
vides a substantial proof of a real possibility 
of preventing nuclear war. Deserving at¬ 
tention is its main well grounded assump¬ 
tion—“peace with freedom [from outside 
aggression— Yu. Sh.] is attainable” (p. IV). 

Underlying Fischer’s logic and rationale 
is the scheme of the Austrian economist and 
mathematician Karl Mengcr (1840-1921), 
pertaining to... human characters combina¬ 
tions of which result in various relations 
among states—from peaceful to hostile. This 
does not mean that taking this scheme as 
a premise Fischer "biologises” or “psycho- 
logiscs" the laws of social and political 
development of human society. In fact, draw¬ 
ing a conclusion on the possibility of eli¬ 
minating war as a political institution, he 
states, quite unambiguously, that in his 
view human nature is not inherently warlike 
(p. 209). 

However, one way or another, the author 
invokes Monger’s scheme throughout his 
book, subdividing states into aggressive and 
pcaceloving, political leaders into “hawks” 
and "doves”, and weapons into offensive 
and defcn.sive. He repeatedly points to the 
erosion of the distinction between the phe¬ 
nomena of the first and the second cate¬ 
gories, as well as to the existence of a 
whole range of intermediate positions or 
standings. Fischer juggles them to formulate 
a series of alternatives ranging from a high 
probability of w'ar to a guarantee of stable 
peace, which in terms of .seeking meaningful 
and realistic ways towards peace seem to 
be inoperative and unproductive. 

The book’s strong points rre the arguments 
not directly related to the above-mentioned 
scheme. The author is repeatedly trying to 
convey a well-grounded thought that in the 
final analysis under present conditions ag¬ 
gression can bring no benefiis to the ag¬ 
gressor and can even be suicidal for him. 
He refers to the opinion of Jonathan Schell, 
author of The Tate of the Earth who says 


that an all-out nuclear war would result in 
the destruction of the belligerents rather 
than in the attainment of their political 
objectives, since it would mean the annihila¬ 
tion of mankind. However, Fischer goes fur¬ 
ther than that and draws a picture of the 
relations of peace, in his words an "attrac¬ 
tive peace” (p. 8 and on) which a potential 
aggressor would be more interested to pre¬ 
serve than to destroy by war, while a poten¬ 
tial victim of aggression would maintain its 
independence and security. 

Unlike most bourgeois scholars concerned 
with the problems of war and peace, Fischer 
harbors no illusions as to the prospects of 
creating, already at the present stage, some 
supranational authority to settle international 
conflicts, although he does see it as an ideal 
solution (p. 5 and on). He suggests that 
for the time being each country .seek to im¬ 
plement the following "interim” measures: 
shift to the acquisition of exclusively or 
predominantly defensive weapons instead of 
offensive systems; move gradually towards 
disarmament on a unilateral basis; abandon 
the strategy of delivering the first nuclear 
.strike; introduce a moratorium on nuclear 
testing and so on; conclude an agreement 
on safety measures to prevent a war caused 
by mi.scalculation or by nuclear weapons 
falling into the hands of terrorists; develop 
mutually beneficial trade, scientific, lechno- 
logical and cultural ties with other countries. 

This is Fischer’s vision of the “attractive 
peace” he wishes to build on Earth. One can 
only welcome one of his general conclusions; 
“The Romans used to say, ‘If you want 
peace, prepare for war’. But a country that 
wants peace must prepare against war, not 
’for’ war—overwise it will get war” (p. 70). 

Fischer justly condemns the United States 
for having ignored the unilateral commit¬ 
ment made by the Soviet Union in 1982 not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons, al¬ 
though in an earlier context he also “con¬ 
demns” the USSR for failure to accept se¬ 
veral US proposals (pp. 39-40). Further on 
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Fischer extensively criticises the US “star 
wars” programme (pp. 72-74 and on). He 
observes in this respect that the United Sta¬ 
tes has always held the initiative in the de¬ 
velopment and deployment of new types of 
nuclear weapons (p. 109). He states that 
“a comprehensive test ban would reduce the 
instability of nuclear deterrence” (p. 78). 

However legitimate some of his general 
ideas and specific recommendations aimed 
at preventing nuclear war may be, the 
author’s overall rationale suffers from ex¬ 
cessive formalism and, at times, appears so¬ 
mewhat scholastic. Not a single word is said 
about the social and economic origins of 
wars, and the two major nuclear powers— 
the USSR and the USA—arc portrayed as 
analogous “superpowers” with virtually no 
fundamental distinction made between their 
foreign policy actions and the corresponding 
political tenets. 

Guided by his non-dilfercntiating dogma 
ol the approximate equality of the “super¬ 
powers", the author accuses the world 
peace movement of allegedly taking a “bia- 


ruDUc 

sed” position against the aggressive designs 
of imperialism (pp. 30, 198). In the same 
vein, he is generally indisposed to rely on 
governments as such, appealing instead to 
individuals and public organisations and cal¬ 
ling for the establishment of “alternative secu¬ 
rity commissions” which in his view should 
work for peace everywhere independently of 
governmental activities (pp. 27, 199). It is 
obvious, however, that the* real distinction 
on matters of war and peace is not that of 
individuals and public organisations versus 
governments but that of aggressive forces 
versus peaceloving forces. 

On the whole, with all its flaws and me¬ 
rits, Fischer’s book is highly illustrative of 
modern public thought in the West. The fact 
that the book was published reflects not only 
the growing concern of the US public over 
the issues of preserving peace in the nuclear 
age, but also gives evidence of its efforts 
to promote an early solution of those issues. 

Yu. SHKOLENKO, 
0. Sc. (Phil.) 
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CUBA: ON THE EVE OF THE THIRD PARTY CONGRESS ir A DANGEROUS 
PARTNERSHIP ir NATO's WEST EUROPEAN BUHRESS 


Cuba: On the Eve of the Third Party Congress 


The Cuban people marked the 27th anni¬ 
versary of the victory of the revolution 
amidst the preparation for the Third Congress 
of the Communist Party of Cuba held Ihis 
February. In an atmosphere of high political 
enthusiam permeating the entire country— 
from Punta de Quemados in the east to the 
San Antonio Bay in the west—the Party held 
election meetings and conferences. The Com¬ 
munists paid particular attention to such 
problems as raising production efficiency and 
increasing returns, saving of labour and ma¬ 
terial resources, extending the range and 
improving the quality of the service in¬ 
dustry, boosting the country’s exports, etc. 

Close to 3 million working people took 
part in discussing the Draft Guidelines for 
the Economic and Social Development of the 
Country for the 1986-1990 Period. The consi¬ 
derations and amendments advanced at the 
meetings were forwarded to the Central 
Preparatory Commission to be taken into 
account at the final stage of examining and 
approving the Guidelines at the Third 
Congress of the Communist Party of Cuba. 

A major goal of the next five-year plan 
period is to raise the productivity of labour, 
to improve the use of the production capa¬ 
cities, machine-tools and equipment, to carry 
out a policy of strict economy, especially of 
fuel and lubricants. In agriculture the task 
is to ensure a stable increase of produce by 
state farms, cooperatives and private hold¬ 
ings. 

Over the 1986-1990 period it is envisaged 
to raise the national income by 4 to 
4.5 per cent, and exports by 5 per cent an¬ 
nually. Labour productivity will grow by 
3 per cent. Science and technology will be 
developed. It is planned to improve environ¬ 
mental protection and to use natural re¬ 
sources more rationally. As before, health 
services, education, culture and sports figure 
prominently in the plan. 

The Guidelines strongly emphasise that 
Cuba will continue pursuing the policy of 


economic integration with the socialist com¬ 
munity countries. The document indicates 
that only this cooperation makes it possible 
to attain a high level of development re¬ 
quired by modern production and progress 
in science and technology. 

The Third Congress examined the prelimi¬ 
nary draft of the CPC Programme to be 
subsequently discussed by the country’s work¬ 
ing people. The final draft of the Programme 
is to be approved at an extraordinary ses¬ 
sion of the Third Congress, scheduled for 
the close of 1986. The supreme forum of the 
Cuban Communists also discussed and en¬ 
dorsed the Report by the Central Committee 
and amendments to the Party’s Rules, 
approved resolutions on the economic mana¬ 
gement and planning system and on the 
improving of the political and administrative 
division of the country. 

The Congress served as a stimulus to la¬ 
bour enthusiasm of the working people of 
Cuba. More than 2,500,000 people took part 
in a voskresnik (labour freely given to the 
state on days off, in this case on Sunday— 
Ed.) dedicated to the 68th anniversary of 
the October 1917 Revolution and the Third 
CPC Congress. The longshoremen at the port 
of Mantanzas took upon themselves a pledge 
to fulfil the year’s quotas in only eleven 
months, to process 440,000 tons of cargo. 
The construction workers of the Ernesto Che 
Guevara Nickel Plant, which was being 
built in Punta Gorda with Soviet technolo¬ 
gical and economic assistance, pledged to 
complete the plant by the time the Congress 
opens. The international emulation drive 
in honour of the Third Congress of the 
CPC and the 27th Congress of the CPSU 
was extended. 

By their selfless efforts the Cubans, on the 
eve of the Party Congress, were multiplying 
the successes scored by the country over the 
past 27 years since the January 1, 1959 Re¬ 
volution. Cuba, a former semicolonial US 
appendage, is now one of the most advanced 
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countries in Latin America. Its economic 
growth rates in the recent years averaged 
4.6 per cent, while the per capita GNP has. 
grown by 22 per cent from 1981 to 1984. 
At the same time, growth rates in industry 
were 5 per cent, those in agriculture 
2.9 per cent, while the labour productivity 
was rising by 2.7 per cent annually. 

Thirty-three per cent of the population are 
enrolled in various educational programmes. 
Some 240,000 students study at 46 higher 
learning establishments. Since the Revolu¬ 
tion, close to 200,000 teachers have been 
trained, and many of them are now teaching 
children and adults in Nicaragua, Angola, 
Ethiopia and many other countries how to 
read and write. Impressive achievements by 
Cuba in health care have become common 
knowledge. In 1984, there was one physician 
for every 486 people. Cuba occupies a lead¬ 
ing place in bringing down the infant death- 
rates not only in Latin America but in the 
world. The average life span has reached 
73 years. 

The state spares no effort in steadily 
raising living standards. Salaries and wages 
are on the rise, as arc pensions and other 
social benefits. At present, there are 75 TV 
and 135 radio sets, 40 refrigerators and 


45 washing machines for every one hundred 
families. The acute housing problem is be¬ 
ing tackled. In the 1981-1984 period more 
than 100,000 flats have been built by the 
state, and 220,000 by individuals. 

Cuba’s progress is inseparable from the 
assistance and fraternal support extended by 
the CMEA countries, above all the USSR. 
And this aid will grow. In the draft Guide¬ 
lines for the Economic and Social Develop¬ 
ment of the USSR for 1986-1990 and for 
the Period Ending in 2000 it was stated: 
“To continue, jointly with the other CMEA 
member countries, to render internationalist 
assistance to the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, the Republic of Cuba and the Mon¬ 
golian People’s Republic in accelerating the 
development and raising the efficiency of 
social production and in expanding their par¬ 
ticipation in the international division of 
labour.” 

The 27th Congress of the CPSU and the 
Third Congress of the Communist Party of 
Cuba, undoubtedly, will make a new, tan¬ 
gible contribution to consolidating friendship 
and cooperation between the fraternal Par¬ 
ties and peoples, and strengthening the en¬ 
tire socialist community. 

I. NEMIRA 


A Dangerous Partnership 


The U.S-Canadian military partnership em¬ 
braces an entire complex of agreements and 
institutions among which NORAD, as the 
most integrated system of routine operatio¬ 
nal military cooperation between the two 
countries, is playing the leading role. 

The agreement on NORAD was reached 
on May 12, 1958, by an exchange of notes 
between the governments of Canada and the 
United States. The alliance emerged at the 
height of the cold war unleashed by the 
US against the Soviet Union, when Wa¬ 
shington was making the most of the myth 
about a “Soviet threat”, using this propa¬ 
ganda device to cover up its own expan¬ 
sionist plans and the arms buildup. 

The true nature of joint measures under¬ 
taken within this alliance is shrouded in 
strict secrecy. However, one can hardly 
doubt the logic of the Canadian experts 
who came to the conclusion that “Washing¬ 
ton unilaterally defines the strategic objec¬ 
tives of NORAD”. NORAD’s commander-in¬ 


chief, who is invariably an American gene¬ 
ral, exercises “operational control” not only 
over the American, but also over the corre¬ 
sponding Canadian military units based on 
Canadian territory. The Canadians saw 
what this amounted to in practice during 
the “Caribbean crisis”, when, on President 
Kennedy’s instructions, the NORAD com- 
mander-in-chief placed his forces on red 
alert. Despite the Canadian Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s refusal to sanction the order in respect 
of the Canadian troops, it was immediately 
put into effect. 

W’hen the ten-year term initially envisaged 
by the NORAD agreement expired, it was 
renewed practically without any modification 
in 1968, 1973, 1975 and 1980. Last time, 
in 1981, it was extended for another five 
years, but this time with substantial amend- 
menLs, making NORAD the joint North 
American Aerospace Defense Command'. 

' Before 1981 NORAD was a Joint Air 
Defense Command. 
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"In addition to purforming the airspace 
surveillance and control functions related to 
air defence.” says the Canadian note on the 
renewal of the agreement, “NORAD will 
monitor and report on space activities of 
strategic and tactical interest and will pro¬ 
vide warning of aerospace events that may 
threaten North America.” 

A notable detail is that, although under 
the agreements the NORAD commander-in- 
chief is accountable to the two countries’ 
supreme commands and, through them, to 
the governments of the USA and Canada, 
the instruction emphasises that "temporary 
reinforcement from one area to another, in¬ 
cluding the crossing of the international 
boundary, to meet operational requirements 
will be within the authority” of the NORAD 
commander-in-chief. It follows that US tro¬ 
ops can be moved to Canadian territory 
without the Canadian government being 
given any notification of the event. 

However, it would be erroneous to argue 
that by imposing its military-political part¬ 
nership on Canada the United States is ac¬ 
ting against the will of the Canadian ru¬ 
ling elite. There are influcnlial forces in Ca¬ 
nada which are interested in a stronger and 
more developed Canadian-US alliance, inclu¬ 
ding the total inlegration of the two coun- 
triM. Among major Canadian corporations 
involved in military supplies many are in 
fact subsidiaries of US monopolies. Canadi¬ 
an military production is channelled mainly 
to the external market, primal ily meeting 
the needs of the US military-industrial com¬ 
plex. For instance, Litton Systems of Ca¬ 
nada, a leading Canadian corporation enga¬ 
ged in military biisines-s, is now tilling a 
large order from the Pentagon for missile 
homing devices. So, it comes as no surprise 
that the captains of the war business open¬ 
ly approve of the pledge of Mulroney’s Con¬ 
servative government substantially to in¬ 
crease the country's military spending. 

It was mostly from this angle—new 
orders, new profits and further rapproche¬ 
ment between the two countries—that the 
Canadian press viewed the results of Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's visit to Can'^da last March. 
During the visit Washington got Canadian 
Conservatives to agree to their country’s ta¬ 
king a more active part in US nuclear-mis¬ 
sile preparations and to its making a greater 
contribution to NORAD and NATO. The 
talks produced a memorandum on the mo¬ 
dernisation of the North American anti-mis¬ 
sile defeine system, providing for the re¬ 


placement of obsolete NORAD’s early-detec¬ 
ting and warning radar system with the 
"northern early-warning line”. This will 
consist of 52 powerful radar stations in 
Alaska and Canada’s arctic regions, capa¬ 
ble of detecting flying targets at any alti¬ 
tude. It is planned to use these new sta¬ 
tions (47 of which will be located on Ca¬ 
nadian territory) to carry out constant sur¬ 
veillance of the air lanes in the Polar re¬ 
gions. 

According to reports in the American 
press, the “northern line” is expected to be 
reinforced with a network of modern radars 
in order to survey the eastern, western and 
southern approaches to North America from 
US territory. The system will thus become a 
‘closed” one, which makes Ottawa justly 
concerned about the possibility of US anti¬ 
missile weapons being deployed on Cana¬ 
dian territory and whether all this will 
result in the integration of the "North Ame¬ 
rican early-warning line" into the large-sca¬ 
le space system contemplated by the Ame¬ 
ricans. 

The opposition parties in the Canadian 
parliament voice their concern that, by gi¬ 
ving in to Washington’s pressure, the Miilro- 
ney government is embarking on a dangero¬ 
us road which may in one way or another 
lead Canada into the US "star wars” pro¬ 
gramme. These apprehensions were caused, 
in particular, by the frank admissions of US 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, who 
made no bones in an interview with Cana¬ 
dian TV about the possible deployment of 
US missile installations in Canada “under 
certain circumstances", as well as of sy¬ 
stem components for waging “star wars". 
The fears of being drawn into the LiS nu¬ 
clear orbit were further strengthened by a 
deliberate or unwitting di.sclosurc of the 
Pentagon’s plans to station ;I2 nncicar depth 
charges on two Canadian air force bases in 
an "emergency situation". 

The Canadian government, its Prime Mini¬ 
ster Brian Mulroney and Secretary of State 
for External Affairs .lo.seph Clark declare 
that no nuclear weapons will be deployed on 
the country’s territory, and that before 
giving an answer to Washington's offer to 
take part in scientific research within the 
framework of Reagan’s “strategic defense 
initiative” "it would be very helpful for us 
(the government] to receive the views of Ca¬ 
nadians” as one clement on which to base a 
decision. Time will show how firm Ottawa’s 
current position is. So far, it is clear that 
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US influcHce oh all aspects of its northern 
partner's life, particularly in the military 
and political spheres, is not diminishing, to 
say the least. The Canadians cannot help 


wondering what this may lead to, if the pre¬ 
sent situation persists. 

V. LUCIN 


NATO's West European Buttress 


The anniversary session of the Council of 
the Western European Union was held with 
pomp in the autumn of 1984 in Ro¬ 
me. For the first time in the history of this 
military alliance its session was attended si¬ 
multaneously by the foreign and defence 
ministers of the member countries. Devoted 
to the 30th anniversary of the WEU, the ses¬ 
sion clearly showed that certain forces in¬ 
tend to rou.se this military alliance from its 
“long hibernalion” and breathe fresh life 
into it. 

The treaty selling up the Western Euro¬ 
pean Union (the Brussels Treaty), signed 
in 1954, brought together Belgium, Britain, 
France, Italy, l.u.xembourg and the Nether¬ 
lands in a closed military-political alliance. 
The Brussels Treaty pursued a dual purpose: 
it undertook, first, to bring the military 
plans of the WEU members into accord 
with NATO strategy and, second, to verify 
the observance of the limitations on arms 
manufacture imposed on the FRG after the 
Second World War. Bui when the FRG 
joined the WEU in 1955, the subsequent de¬ 
velopments showed that instead of “contai¬ 
ning" German militarism the Union encou¬ 
raged and promoted it. This is evidenced by 
the practical activities of the WEU which 
changed or cancelled some or other limita¬ 
tion on arms manufacture at the first request 
from Bonn. Ultimately the last restrictions 
on the manufacture of offensive arms by 
West Germany were lifted at the London 
session of the WEU Council in the summer 
of 1984 as “outdated”. After that all types 
of conventional arms, including guided mis¬ 
siles, long-range missiles and strategic bom¬ 
bers, became accessible lo the West German 
militarists. But even before that the WEU 
had already given Bonn the green light for 
building warships, submarines included, of 
any displacement. 

The results of the Rome session of the 
WEU Council and also the session of the 
WEU Assembly convened in December 1984 
in Paris clearly confirm the intention to 


revive this military-political grouping, ft has 
been planned, for instance, to modify the 
organisational setup of the Western European 
Union—the council of mini.sters, the standing 
council and various committees, primarily 
those which deal with armaments—and 
to enhance the role of its Secretary- 
General. I'rom now on the ministers of 
foreign affairs and defence will meet twi¬ 
ce a year to discuss “strategic cooperation” 
matters, to coordinate positions on possible 
crisis situations on the European continent 
and to consider the impact of conflicts in 
various parts of the world on the situation 
in Europe. A possible c.xpansion of the WEU 
by admitting Portugal and Spain is now be¬ 
ing debated openly. Frankfurter Allgemclne 
Zeilung. commenting on the results of the 
Rome session, wrote that the WEU member 
states intend to turn it into a long awaited 
“West European buttress" of NATO. 

But why has the WEU become an object 
of close attention for the leadership of its 
member countries after 30 years in NATO’s 
shadow? The point is that the deployment of 
US first-strike nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe and the submission of NATO lo US 
militarist diktat have shaken the prestige 
of the North Atlantic alliance and its poli¬ 
tical positions. In these conditions urgent 
measures were needed to spruce up the 
NATO facade and, at the same time, to neu¬ 
tralise and undermine the antimissile move¬ 
ment in Western Europe, i. e , measures which 
would help implement new militaristic pro¬ 
grammes. Thus, the Atlanticists focr.ied on 
the WEU which, in their opinion, had not 
yet “compromise" itself in the eyes of West 
European peoples. 

The West European capitals figure that the 
WEU would enable them to demonstrate a 
wish io distance themselves somewhat from 
the excessively dangerous (for them alike) 
adventurist course of the US Administration. 
Emphasising the fact that the United Sta¬ 
tes is not a WEU member, the advocates of 
the WEU's revival keep repeating that this 
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will give the European members of NATO 
greater independence from the “senior part- 
ner . 

In actual fact, most WEU members do not 
as much as think about true independence. 
For instance. FRG Minister for Foreign 
Affairs Hans-Dietrich Genscher assured the 
Americans in an interview after the anniver¬ 
sary session that the desire to restore the 
Union did not at all mean it would be a 
substitute for such NATO bodies as the 
Eurogroup or the Nuclear Planning Group. 
The WEU, he went on, is not directed 
against the United States, for there is one 
common strategy for Americans and Euro¬ 
peans. He was echoed by another Bonn 
minister, Alois Mertes, who stressed that 
any WEU measures should be viewed not 
as a substitute for NATO but as an “addi¬ 
tional security factor” for Europe. 

There is yet another, latent aspect behind 
the WEU’s revival. For almost two decades 
now NATO advocates in France (France 
withdrew from the military organisation of 
NATO in 1966) and in other countric.s in¬ 
sist on France’s return to the military orga¬ 
nisation of this alliance. It is noteworthy 
that in the past few years France has clearly 
come closer to NATO, though its leaders 
keep on saying that the country intends 
to have a “free hand” in the military sphere 
in future as well and is not going to return 
to the NATO military organisation. At the 
Rome .session the French delegate declared 
that Paris had no intentions of being subor¬ 
dinate to the Allied Supreme Command of 
NATO. But the WF.U’s revival, in which 
France has showm the greatest zeal, makes 
statements of this sort little convincing, for 
the Western European Union is looked upon 
by Washington and its closest NATO allies 
as the main “lever” for drawing France into 
NATO’s, and therefore also into the Ameri¬ 
can, global strategy. 
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The European public is following with 
growing concern the actions of the Frendi- 
West German tandem—the chief WEU rea¬ 
nimator. Backing up the WEU’s revivi¬ 
fication and the formation of an “integrated 
European nuclear force”, the FRG is rea¬ 
ching out for the nuclear button. 'This che¬ 
rished dream of West German generals has 
been reported by Wall Street Journal which 
wrote that the formation of a European de¬ 
fence force including the FRG would help 
by-pass the insoluble problem of a “nuclear” 
West Germany. 

Washington watches with obvious appro¬ 
val this “independence” of the European 
NATO members and regards the efforts to 
reinforce NATO’s "European department” 
as a good addition to its own plans of tur¬ 
ning Europe into an American nuclear-mis¬ 
sile bridgehead. The US Administration 
expects, and not without reason, to use the 
WEU for tethering its NATO partners stilt 
closer to the arms race, get them to increase 
their military budgets and make fuller use 
of the scientific, technological and industri¬ 
al potential of these countries for developing 
and manufacturing new systems and types 
of armaments. 

Today, the NATO leaders, and especially 
the leaders of West European countries, are 
fond of talking about a need to case world 
tensions. But these words are never backed 
by deeds. On the contrary, the revival of the 
WEU military grouping, this “West Europe¬ 
an buttress” of NATO, the plans to create a 
so-called European defence system, the de¬ 
sire to exploit West German militarism and 
revanchism—all this is evidence of the inten¬ 
tion of the Western ruling elite to continue 
to pursue a policy of adventurism and reck¬ 
lessness, which only leads to a greater war 
menace and obstructs mutual understanding 
among nations. 


V. VLADIMIROV 



THE ABCs OF DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE 


RECOGNITION AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 

Diplpmatie relations between states are regarded as a form of maintaining official rela* 
tions be^een them, which are established upon their mutual consent and practiced in accor¬ 
dance with the norms of international law and the practice of international intercourse. 

The first step in the establishment of diplomatic relations is usually the recognition of 
one state by another, as the former emerges as a result of certain developments — social re¬ 
volution, nMional liEwration struggle, merger of states or, vice versa, as a result of their se¬ 
paration into independent states. One may also refer to the recognition of a government 
having seized power by non-constitutional means, particularly, as a result of a coup (change 
of governments through constitutional process does not require recognition). 

There exist two main forms of recognition — de jure and de facto. 

De facto recognition is an official, yet not full recognition, also known as a "semi-recog¬ 
nition”. Describing the policy of imperialist states towards revolutionary Russia, Lenin said 
that "international imperialism has proved unable to strangle Soviet Russia... and has been 
obliged for the time being to grant her recognition or semi-recognition, and to conclude tra¬ 
de agreements with her". * De facto recognition implies limited political contacts, commercial 
ties, and, occasionally, the settlement of consular matters. 

De facto recognition, which, in fact, may be revoked, is usually substituted by another 
form — de jure recognition —in other words, by full official international recognition. It is 
this type of recognition that creates conditions for the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the two sides. However, sometimes there may be a long time interval between the 
recognition and the establishment of diplomatic relations. 

While both forms of recognition — de jure and de facto — are official, procedures of 
recognition, per se, may differ. It may be explicit, that is, expressed by an act on the part 
of the recognising state — a statement or a document sent to the side being recognised 
(the most common form of de facto recognition) — but it may also be tacit or implied when 
the actions of the recognising side cannot be interpreted otherwise. 

There is yet another form, an ad hoc recognition for this particular case, in other words the 
actual development of relations in the context of official non-recognition. This form is fre¬ 
quently used by imperialist states, especially with respect to socialist countries. In this res¬ 
pect it would be pertinent to recall a long period in the relations between the United Sta¬ 
tes and China when the United States refused to grant official recognition to. the People's 
Republic of China. For a number of years a similar tactic of ad hoc recognition was used by 
Western states with regard to other countries, for example the GDR. 

Apart from the recognition of states and governments, modern international practice has 
seen cases of the recognition of belligerent parties, as well as organs of resistance move¬ 
ments (as occurred actually in the Second World War) and national liberation organs lea¬ 
ding the struggle of peoples against colonialism. The recognition of these organs provided 
weighty international and legal support to the fighting peoples. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations occurs as a result of direct negotiations bet¬ 
ween representatives of the states concerned, or through diplomatic representatives of third 
parties. It may be formalised in different ways —by an exchange of messages, telegrams, 
letters or notes between heads of state and government, foreign ministers, or by signing an 
agreement and negotiating a joint communique (usually published simultaneously). 

For instance, diplomatic relations between the Sovicrt Union and the United States were 
established in November 1933 through an exchange of personal notes by the USSR People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Maxim Litvinov, and US President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
notes exchanged expressed both sides' confidence that the two nations would in the future 
be able to cooperate for their mutual benefit and (or safeguarding universal peace. 

Another form was chosen for the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and Canada. It was done by concluding on agreement to which the USSR 
Ambassador to Great Britain and the Canadian High Commissioner to England affixed their 
signatures on June 12, 1942. 


V. I. Leniti, Collected Works, Vol. 32, Progrcs.s Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 453. 
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Cases of diplomatic relations established by issuing a joint communique include those 
between the Soviet Union and Portugal in June 1974 and diplomatic relations established 
by the Soviet Union at various times with certain Pacific Island countries. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations implies exchanging diplomatic missions. In cer¬ 
tain cases, particularly when diplomatic relations are not sufficiently develo¬ 
ped, ' the sides agree to accredit their appropriate representatives on 
a non-residential basis which may entail the setting up in the host country of a mission with 
limited staff to be run by a Charge d'Affaires during the absence of the formal head of 
mission. Sometimes even such missions are not established, and the non-residential. envoy 
pays periodic visits to the country of accreditation from the country where he is accredited 
permanently. 

The accreditation of a head of diplomatic mission, usually an ambassador, although 
other categories of diplomatic envoys exist, namely Minister (Envoy) and Charge d'Affaires, 
cannot take place unless the receiving side agrees to accept the candidate designated for 
the post. When such acceptance (an agrement) is granted, the ambassador-designate beco¬ 
mes "persona grata", i. e. a desireable person. After he presents his powers — the letters 
of credence — in the receiving state, he is considered to have taken office. 

The receiving state may withhold the agrement, which will mean that the candidate is. 
regarded as "persona non grata”, i. e. an undesirable person. Such cases are fairly rare. 
A more frequent case of "persona non grata" involves a diplomat or embassy staffer charged 
with activities incompatible with his official status and constituting interference in the host 
country's internal affairs. For example, this was the reason for the recall in October 1959 of 
John Cabot, the then US Ambassador to Brasil who had taken it upon himself to instruct the 
government of that country with the purpose to prevent it from restoring diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

Sometimes, however, certain Western governments tend to abuse their right to declare 
a person "persona non grata". This is what the British government did in September 1985 
when it resorted to unjustified and totally groundless charges to demand the departure from 
the country of a number of Soviet representatives. Those actions were legitimately perce¬ 
ived by the Soviet side as malicious and designed to damage Soviet-British relations. 

Diplomatic relations are not limited to an exchange of diplomatic missions. They trans¬ 
late into other forms of contacts as well, such as summit meetings, reciprocal visits and 
exchanges of views between heads of foreign services, interparliamentary ties, etc. They 
are also reflected in documents adopted and signed by both sides: communiques, joint sta¬ 
tements, treaties and agreements. 

Diplomatic relations may be suspended or discontinued (broken off) on the initiative 
of either side, as well as in the event of war between them. In this case each of the part¬ 
ners may request a third state to represent its interests. Naturally, they also cease if one of 
the partners loses its statehood (e.g. by merging with another state) or if, as a result of 
a union formed with another state or states the foreign policy functions of such a state are 
taken over by the central bodies of the new state entity (federation, confederation or other). 

It goes without saying that diplomatic relations, being a form of international relations 
as a whole, which are composed of a wide range of social processes and cover such fields 
as economy, politics, culture, science, and others, reflect the social structure of the societies 
involved. The Soviet Union acts on the assumption that diplomatic relations should promote 
the development of friendly ties among states, increase mutual understanding, between 
states with different social systems included, contribute to the maintenance of peace and the 
strengthening of international security. 


O. PAVLOV 


FROM SPEECHES BY HEADS OF DELEGATIONS 
AT THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

(Continued from page 12b) 

The world spends more on military expenditure today than it does on health and 
education combined Every year 15 million children in the developing countries die 
allowed to die through famine and malnutrition This appalling tragedy occurs in a 
world which has the resources to feed them More than two thirds of the world population 
live in a twilight economic zone, dependent on decisions over which they have no contiol 
Many of them are condemned to the attrition of their living standards, to unemployment, 
hunger and a wrenching adjustment process, which for them takes place at the margin 
between life and death 

It IS recognised that the current arms race represents not only an enormous waste 
of resources, but condemns us to live in fear of a possible nuclear holocaust. It is also re¬ 
cognised that the current disorders affecting international economic relationships create 
the kind of instability which might make a catastrophic war inevitable The challenge 
that we face therefore is to harness the intelligence and imagination at our disposal in 
the struggle for a peaceful and piosperous world We have the resources to that end 
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STATEMENT 

BY MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, 
GENERAL SECRETARY 
OF THE CPSU 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


T he new year 1986 has begun. It will be an important year, one can say 
a turning point in the history of the Soviet state, the year of the 27th 
Congress of the CPSU. The Congress will chart the guidelines for the politi¬ 
cal, social, economic and spiritual development of Soviet society in the pe¬ 
riod up to the next millennium. It will adopt a programme for accelerating 
our peaceful construction. 

All the efforts of the CPSU are directed towards ensuring a further im¬ 
provement in the life of the Soviet people. 

A turn for the better is also needed in the international arena. This is the 
expectation and the demand of the peoples of the Soviet Union and of the 
peoples throughout the world. 

Being aware of this, at the start of the new year the Political Bureau of 
the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet government have adopted a 
decision on a number of major foreign policy actions of a fundamental na¬ 
ture. They are designed to promote to a maximum degree an improvement 
in the international situation. They are prompted by the need to overcome 
the negative confrontational trends that have been growing in recent years 
and to clear up ways towards curbing the nuclear arms race on Earth and 
preventing it in outer space, an overall reduction of the risk of war and the 
building of confidence as an integral part of relations among states. 

I 

O ur most important action is a concrete programme aimed at the complete 
elimination of nuclear weapons throughout the world and covering a 
precisely defined period of time. 

The Soviet Union is proposing a step-by-step and consistent process of 
ridding the Earth of nuclear weapons, to be implemented and completed 
within the next 15 year, before the end of this century. 

The 20th century has given mankind the gift of the energy of thei atom. 
However, this great achievement of the human mind can turn into an instru¬ 
ment of self-annihilation of mankind. 

is 'it possible to solve this contradiction? We are convinced it is. Finding 
effective ways towards eliminating nuclear weapons is a feasible task, pro¬ 
vided it is tackled without delay. 

The Soviet Union is proposing a programme of ridding mankind of the 
fear of a nuclear catastrophe, to be carried out beginning in 1986. And the 
fact that this year has been proclaimed by the United Nations the Interna¬ 
tional Year of Peace provides an additional political and moral incentive for 
this. What is required here is rising above national selfishness, tactical cal¬ 
culations. differences and disputes, whose significance is nothing compared 
to the preservation of what is most valuable—peace and a safe future. The 
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energy of the atom should be placed at the exclusive service of peace, a 
goal that our socialist state has invariably advocated and continues to pur¬ 
sue. 

It was our country that as early as 1946 was the first to raise the ques¬ 
tion of prohibiting the production and use of atomic weapons and to make 
atomic energy serve peaceful purposes for the benefit of mankind. 

How does the Soviet Union envisage today in practical terms the process 
of reducing nuclear weapons, both delivery vehicles and warheads, leading 
to their complete elimination? Our proposals can be summarized as follows. 

Stage One. Within the next 5-8 years the USSR and the USA will reduce 
by one half the nuclear arms that can reach each other's territory. On the 
remaining delivery vehicles of this kind each side will retain no more than 
6,000 warheads. 

It stands to reason that such a reduction is possible only if the USSR and 
the USA mutually renounce the development, testing and deployment of 
space strike weapons. As the Soviet Union has repeatedly warned, the de¬ 
velopment of space strike weapons will dash the hopes for a reduction of 
nuclear weapons on Earth. 

The first stage will include the adoption and implementation of the de¬ 
cision on the complete elimination of intermediate-range missiles of the 
USSR and the USA in the European zone, both ballistic and cruise missiles, 
as a first step towards ridding the European continent of nuclear weapons. 

At the same time the United States should undertake not to transfer its 
strategic and medium-range missiles to other countries, while Britain and 
France should pledge not to build up their respective nuclear arms. 

The USSR and the USA should from the very beginning agree to stop 
any nuclear explosions and call upon other states to join in such a morato¬ 
rium as soon as possible. 

We propose that the first stage of nuclear disarmament should concern 
the Soviet Union and the United States because it is up to them to set an 
example for the other nuclear powers to follow. We said that very frankly 
to President Reagan of the United States during our meeting in Geneva. 

Stage Two. At this stage, which should start no later than 1990 and last 
for 5-7 years, the other nuclear powers will begin to engage in nuclear 
disarmament. To begin with, they would pledge to freeze all their nuclear 
arms and not to have them in the territories of other countries. 

In this period the USSR and the USA will go on with the reductions ag¬ 
reed upon during the first stage and also carry out further measures desig¬ 
ned to eliminate their medium-range nuclear weapons and freeze their 
tactical nuclear systems. 

Following the completion by the USSR and the USA of the SO-per cent 
reduction in their relevant arms at the second stage, another radical step is 
taken: all nuclear powers eliminate their tactical nuclear arms, namely the 
weapons having a range (or radius of action) of up to 1,000 km. 

At the same stage the Soviet-American accord on the prohibition of 
space strike weapons would have to become multilateral, with the manda¬ 
tory participation of major industrial powers in it. 

All nuclear powers would stop nuclear weapons tests. 

There would be a ban on the development of non-nuclear weapons ba¬ 
sed on new physical principles, whose destructive capacity is close to that 
of nuclear arms or other weapons of mass destruction. 

Stage Three will begin no later than 1995. At this stage the elimination 
of all remaining nuclear weapons will be completed. By the end of 1999 the¬ 
re will be no nuclear weapons on Earth. A universal accord will be drawn 
up that such weapons should never again come into being. 

We have in mind that special procedures will be worked out for the 
destruction ol nuclear weapons as well as the dismantling, re-equipment or 
destruction of delivery vehicles. In the process, agreement will be reached 
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on the numbers of weapons to be destroyed at each stage, the sites of 
their destruction and so on. 

Verification with regard to the weapons that are destroyed or limited 
would be carried out both by national technical means and through on-site 
inspections. The USSR is ready to reach agreement on any other additional 
verification measures. 

The adoption of the nuclear disarmament programme that we propose 
would undoubtedly have a favourable impact on the negotiations conducted 
at bilateral and multilateral forums. The programme would identify specific 
routes and reference points, establish a specific time-frame for achieving 
agreements and implementing them and would make the negotiations pur¬ 
poseful and goal-oriented. This would break the dangerous trend whereby 
the momentum of the arms race is greater than the process of negotiations. 

In summary, we propose that we should enter the third millennium wit¬ 
hout nuclear weapons, on the basis of mutually acceptable and strictly veri¬ 
fiable agreements. If the United States Administration is indeed committed 
to the goal of the complete elimination of nuclear weapons everywhere, as 
it has repeatedly stated, it is being offered a practical opportunity to begin 
this in practice. Instead of wasting the next 10-15 years on developing new, 
extremely dangerous weapons in space, allegedly designed to make nu¬ 
clear arms useless, would it not be more sensible to start eliminating those 
arms and finally bring them down to zero? The Soviet Union, I repeat, pro¬ 
poses precisely that. 

The Soviet Union calls upon all peoples and states and, naturally, above 
all nuclear states, to support the programme of eliminating nuclear weapons 
before the year 2000. It is absolutely clear to any unbiased person that if 
such a programme is implemented, nobody would lose and everybody 
would gain. This is a problem common to all mankind and it can and 
must be solved only through common efforts. And the sooner this program¬ 
me is translated into practical deeds, the safer life on our planet will be. 

II 

G uided by the same approach and the desire to make another practical 
step within the context of the programme of nuclear disarmament, the 
Soviet Union has taken an important decision. 

We are extending by 3 months our unilateral moratorium on any nuclear 
explosions, which expired on December 31, 1985. Such a moratorium will 
remain in effect even further if the United States for its part also stops nu¬ 
clear tests. We propose once again to the United States to join this initia¬ 
tive whose significance is evident to practically everyone in the world. 

It is clear that adopting such a decision was by no means simple for us. 
The Soviet Union cannot display unilateral restraint with regard to nuclear 
tests indefinitely. But the stakes are too high and the responsibility too great 
for us not to try every possibility of influencing the position of others 
through the force of example. 

All experts, scientists, politicians and military men agree that the cessa¬ 
tion of tests would indeed block off the channels for upgrading nuclear 
weapons. And this task has top priority. A reduction of nuclear arsenals 
alone', without a prohibition of nuclear-weapons tests, does not offer a way 
out of the dilemma of nuclear danger, since the remaining weapons would 
be modernized and there would still remain the possibility of developing 
increasingly sophisticated and lethal nuclear weapons and trying out their 
new types at test ranges. 

Therefore, the cessation of tests is a practical step towards eliminating 
nuclear weapons. 

I wish to say the following from the outset. Possible references to veri¬ 
fication as an obstacle to the establishment of a moratorium on nuclear ex- 
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plosions would be totally groundless. We declare unequivocally that verifi¬ 
cation is no problem as far as we are concerned. Should the United States 
agree to stop all nuclear explosions on a reciprocal basis, appropriate ve¬ 
rification of compliance with the moratorium would be fully ensured by 
national technical means as well as through international procedures—in¬ 
cluding on-site inspections whenever necessary. We invite the USA to reach 
agreement to this effect. 

The USSR is strongly In favour of the moratorium becoming a bilateral, 
and later a multilateral action. We are also in favour of resuming the trila¬ 
teral negotiations Involving the USSR, the USA and Great Britain on the 
complete and general prohibition of nuclear weapons tests. This could be 
done immediately, even this month. We are also prepared to begin without 
delay multilateral test ban negotiations within the framework of the Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament, with all nuclear powers taking part. 

Non-aligned countries are proposing consultations with a view to making 
the 1963 Moscow Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, 
in Outer Space and Under Water apply also to the underground tests, 
which are not covered by the Treaty. The Soviet Union is agreeable to this 
measure too. 

Since last summer we have been calling upon the United States to follow 
our example and stop nuclear explosions. Washington has as yet not done 
that despite the protests and demands of public opinion, and contrary to 
the will of most states in the world. By continuing to set off nuclear explo¬ 
sions the US side continues to pursue its elusive dream of military superio¬ 
rity. This policy is futile and dangerous, a policy which is not worthy of the 
level of civilization that modern society has reached. 

In the absence of a positive response from the United States, the Soviet 
side had every right to resume nuclear tests starting already on January 1, 
1986. If one were to follow the usual "logic" of the arms race, that, presu¬ 
mably, would have been the thing to do. 

But the point is that it is precisely fh‘; dubious logic that has to be resolu¬ 
tely repudiated. We are making yet ar other attempt in this direction. Other¬ 
wise the process of military rivalry will become an avalanche and any cont¬ 
rol over the course of events would be impossible. To submit to the force 
of the nuclear arms race is inadmissible. This would mean acting against the 
voice of reason and the human instinct of self-preservation. What is required 
are new and bold approaches, new political thinking and a heightened sen¬ 
se of responsibility for the destinies of the peoples. 

The US Administration is once again given more time to weigh our pro¬ 
posals on stopping nuclear explosions and to give a positive answer to 
them. It is precisely this kind of response that people everywhere in the 
world will expect from Washington. 

The Soviet Union is addressing an appeal to the United States President 
and Congress, to the American people. There is an opportunity of halting 
the process of upgrading nuclear arms and developing new weapons of 
that kind. It must not be missed. The Soviet proposals place the USSR and 
the United States In an eauat position. These proposals do not attempt to 
ouhvit or outsmart the other side. We are proposing to take the road of 
sensible and responsible decisions. 


I n order to implement the programme of reducing and eliminating nuclear 
* arsenals, the entire existing system of negotiations has to be set in motion 
and the highest possible efficiency of disarmament machinery ensured. 

In a few days the Soviet-American talks on nuclear and space arms will 
rasume in Geneva. When we met with President Reagan last November at 
Geneva, we had a (rank discussion on the whole range of problems that 
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constifute the subject of those negotiations, namely on space, strategic offen¬ 
sive arms and intermediate-range nuclear systems. It was agreed that the 
negotiations should be accelerated and that agreement must not remain a 
mere declaration. 

The Soviet delegation in Geneva will be instructed to act in strict comp¬ 
liance with that agreement. We expect the same constructive approach from 
the US side, above all on the question of space. Space must remain peace¬ 
ful, strike weapons should not be deployed there. Neither should they be 
developed. And let there also be a most rigorous control, including open¬ 
ing the relevant laboratories for inspection. 

Mankind is at a crucial stage of the new space age. And it is time lo 
abandon the thinking of the stone age, when the chief concern was to have 
a bigger stick or a heavier stone. We are against weapons in space. Our 
material and intellectual capabilities make it possible for the Soviet Union 
to develop any weapon if we are compelled to do this. But we are fully 
aware of our responsibility to the present and future generations. It is our 
profound conviction that we should approach the third millennium not with 
the "star wars" programme but with large-scale projects of peaceful ex¬ 
ploration of space by all mankind. We propose to start practical work on 
such projects and their implementation. This is one of the major ways of 
ensuring progress on our entire planet and establishing a reliable system of 
security for all. 

To prevent the arms race from extending into space means to remove 
the obstacle to deep cuts in nuclear weapons. There is on the negotiating 
table in Geneva a Soviet proposal on reducing by one half the relevant nu¬ 
clear arms of the Soviet Union and the United States, which would be an 
important step towards a complete elimination of nuclear weapons. Barring 
the possibility of resolving the problem of space means not wanting to stop 
the arms race on Earth. This should be stated in clear and straight-forward 
terms. It is not by chance that the proponents of the nuclear arms race are 
also ardent supporters of the "star wars" programme. These are the two si¬ 
des of the same policy, hostile to the interests of the peoples. 

Let me turn to the European aspect of the nuclear problem. It is a matter 
of extreme concern that in defiance of reason and contrary to the national 
interests of the European peoples, American first-strike missiles continue to 
be deployed in certain V/est European countries. This problem has been 
under discussion for many years now. Meanwhile the security situation in 
Europe continues to deteriorate. 

It is time to put an end to this course of events and cut this Gordian 
knot. The Soviet Union has for a long time been proposing that Europe 
should be freed from both intermediate-range and tactical nuclear weapons. 
This proposal remains valid. As a first radical step in this direction we are 
now proposing, as I have said, that even at the first stage of our programme 
all intermediate-range ballistic and cruise missiles of the USSR and the USA 
in the European zone should be'-’eliminated. 

Achieving tangible practical results at the Geneva talks would give 
meaningful material substance to the programme designed to totally elimi¬ 
nate nuclear arms by the year 2000, which we are proposing. 

IV 

T he Soviet Union considers as fully feasible the task of completely elimi¬ 
nating even in this century such barbaric weapons of mass destruction 
as chemical weapons. 

At the talks on chemical weapons within the framework of the Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament certain signs of progress have recently appea¬ 
red. However, these talks have been impermissiUy protracted. We are in 
favour of intensifying the talks in order to conclude an effective and verifi- 
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able infernafional convenfion prohibiting chemical weapons and destroying 
the existing stockpiles of those weapons, as agreed with President Reagan 
at Geneva. 

In the matter of banning chemical weapons, just like in other disarma¬ 
ment matters, all participants in the talks should take a fresh look at things. 
I would like to make it perfectly clear that the Soviet Union is in favour of 
an early and complete elimination of those weapons and of the industrial 
base for their production. We are prepared for a timely declaration of the 
location of enterprises producing chemical weapons and for the cessation 
of their production, and are ready to start developing procedures for des¬ 
troying relevant industrial base and to proceed, soon after the convention 
enters into force, to eliminating the stockpiles of chemical weapons. All the¬ 
se measures would be carried out under strict control, including interna¬ 
tional on-site inspections. 

A radical solution to this problem would also be facilitated by certain 
interim steps. For example, agreement could be achieved on a multilateral 
basis not to transfer chemical weapons to anyone and not to deploy them 
in the territories of other states. As for the Soviet Union, it has always 
strictly abided by those principles in its practical policies. We call upon 
other states to follow that example and show equal restraint. 


V 

A long with eliminating from the arsenals of states the weapons of mass 
^destruction, the Soviet Union is proposing that conventional weapons 
and armed forces become subject to agreed reductions. 

Reaching agreement at the Vienna negotiations could signal the beginn¬ 
ing of progress in this direction. Today it would seem that a framework is 
emerging for a possible decision to reduce Soviet and US troops and sub¬ 
sequently freeze the level of armed forces of the opposing sides in Central 
Europe. The Soviet Union and our Warsaw Treaty allies are determined to 
achieve success at the Vienna talks. If the other side also wants this, 1986 
could become a landmark for the Vienna talks too. We proceed from the 
understanding that a possible agreement on troop reductions would natu¬ 
rally require reasonable verification. We are prepared for it. 

As for observing the commitment to freeze the numbers of troops, in 
addition to national technical means permanent verification posts could be 
established to monitor any military contingents entering the reduction zone. 

Let me now mention such an important forum as the Stockholm Confe¬ 
rence on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe. It is called upon to place barriers against the use of force or covert 
preparations for war, whether on land, at sea or in the air. The possibilities 
have now become evident. 

In our view, especially in the current situation, it is essential to reduce 
the numbers of troops participating in major military exercises subject to 
prior notification under the Helsinki Final Act. 

It is time to begin dealing effectively with the problems still outstanding 
at the Conference, it is known that the bottleneck there is the issue of no¬ 
tifications regarding major ground force, naval and air force exercises. Of 
course, those are serious problems and they must be tackled in a serious 
manner in the interests of building confidence in Europe. However, if their 
comprehensive solution cannot be achieved at this time, why not explore 
ways of their partial solution, for instance reach agreement now about no¬ 
tifications of major ground force and air force exercises, postponing the 
question of naval activities until the next stage of the Conference. 

It is not an accident that many of the new Soviet initiatives are directly 
addressed to Europe. In achieving a radical turn towards the policy of pea- 
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ce, Europe could have a special mission. That mission is erecting a new 
edifice of detente. 

For this Europe has the necessary historical experience which is often 
unique. Suffice it to recall that the joint efforts of the Europeans, the United 
States and Canada produced the Helsinki Final Act. If there is a need for a 
specific and vivid example of new thinking and political psychology in ap¬ 
proaching the problems of peace, cooperation and international trust, that 
historic document could in many ways serve as such an example. 

VI 

E nsuring security in Asia is of vital importance to the Soviet Union, which 
is a major Asian power. The Soviet programme for eliminating nuclear and 
chemical weapons by the end of the current century is in harmony with the 
sentiments of the peoples of the Asian continent, for whom the problems of 
peace and security are no less urgent than for the peoples of Europe. In 
this context one cannot fail to recall that Japan and its cities Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki became the victims of nuclear bombings and Vietnam a target hit 
by chemical weapons. 

We highly appreciate the constructive initiatives put forward by the so¬ 
cialist countries of Asia and by India and other members of the non-aligned 
movement. We view as very important the fact that the two Asian nuclear 
powers, the USSR and the People's Republic of China, have both undertak¬ 
en not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 

The implementation of our programme would fundamentally change the 
situation in Asia, rid the nations in that part of the globe, too, of the fear 
of nuclear and chemical threat, and bring the security in that region to a 
qualitatively new level. 

We regard our programme as a contribution to a search, together'with 
all Asian countries, for ^n overall comprehensive approach to establishing 
a system of secure and durable peace on this continent. 

VII 

O ur new proposals are addressed to the whole world. Initiating active 
steps to halt the arms race and reduce weapons is a necessary prere¬ 
quisite for coping with the increasingly acute global problems, those of 
the deteriorating human environment and of the need to find new energy 
sources and combat economic backwardness, hunger and disease. The patt¬ 
ern imposed by militarism—arms instead of development—must be replaced 
by the reverse order of things—disarmament for development. The noose 
of the trillion-dollar foreign debt, which is now strangling dozens of 
countries and entire continents, is a direct consequence of the arms race. 
Over $250,000 million annually siphoned out of the developing countries is 
the amount practically equal to the size of the mammoth US military budget. 
Indeed, this coincidence is far from accidental. 

The Soviet Union wants each measure limiting and reducing arms and 
each step towards eliminating nuclear weapons not only to bring nations 
greater security but also to make it possible to allocate more funds for im¬ 
proving people's life. It is natural that the peoples seeking to put an end 
to backwardness and achieve the level of industrially developed countries 
associate the prospects of freeing themselves from the burden of foreign 
debt to imperialism, which is draining their economies, with limiting and 
eliminating weapons, reducing military expenditures and switching resour¬ 
ces to the goals of social and economic development. This theme will un¬ 
doubtedly figure most prominently at the international conference on disar¬ 
mament and development to be held next summer in Paris. 
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The Soviet Union is opposed to making the implementation of disarma¬ 
ment measures dependent on the so-called regional conflict. Behind this is 
both the unwillingness to follow the path of disarmament and the desire to 
impose upon sovereign nations what is alien to them and what would make 
it possible to maintain profoundly unfair conditions whereby some countries 
live at the expense of others, exploiting their natural, human and spiritual 
resources for the selfish imperial purposes of certain states or aggressive 
alliances. The Soviet Union, as b^ore, will continue to oppose this. It will 
continue consistently to advocate freedom for the peoples, peace, security, 
and a stronger international legal order. The Soviet Union's goal is not to 
whip up regional conflicts but to eliminate them through collective efforts 
on a just basis, and the sooner the better. 

Today, there is no shortage of statements professing commitment to 
peace. What is really in short supply is concrete action to strengthen its 
foundations. All too often peaceful words conceal war preparations and 
power politics. Moreover, some statements made from high rostrums are in 
fact intended to eliminate any trace of that new "spirit of Geneva" which is 
having a salutary effect on international relations today. It is not only a 
matter of statements. There are also actions clearly designed to incite animo¬ 
sity and mistrust and to revive confrontation, which is antithetical to detente. 

We reject such a way of acting and thinking. We want 1986 to be not 
just a peaceful year but one that would enable us to reach the end of the 
20th century under the sign of peace and nuclear disarmament. The set of 
new foreign policy initiatives that we are proposing is intended to make it 
possible for mankind to approach the year 2000 under peaceful skies and 
with peaceful space, without fear of nuclear, chemical or any other threat of 
annihilation and fully confident of its own survival and of the continuation 
of the human race. 

The new resolute measures now taken by the Soviet Union for the sake 
of peace and of improving the overall international situation give expres¬ 
sion to the substance and the spirit of our internal and foreign policies and 
their organic unity. They reflect the fundamental historic law which was 
emphasized by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. The whole world sees that our country 
is holding high the banner of peace, freedom and humanism raised over our 
planet by the Great October Revolution. 

In the questions of preserving peace and saving mankind from the 
threat of nuclear war, no one should remain indifferent or stand aloof. This 
concerns all and everyone. Each state, large or small, socialist or capitalis.', 
has an important contribution to make. Every responsible political party, 
every social organization and every person has also to make an important 
contribution. 

No task is more urgent, more noble and humane, than uniting all efforts 
to achieve this lofty goal. This task is to be accomplished by our generation 
without shifting it onto the shoulders of those who will succeed us. This is 
the imperative of our time. This, I would say, is the burden of historic res¬ 
ponsibility for our decisions and actions in the time remaining until the be¬ 
ginning of the third millennium. 

The course of peace and disarmament will continue to be pivotal to the 
foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state. In actively pursuing this 
course, the Soviet Union is prepared to engage in wide-ranging coopera¬ 
tion with ail those who take positions of reason, good will and an aware¬ 
ness of responsibility for assuring mankind a future without wars or weapons. 
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A characteristic feature of our Party’s policy is the continuity of its 
basic theoretical and political tenets. As was emphasised at the CPSU 
Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in October 1985, that is a matter of 
its principled and consistent character, its fidelity to Marxism-Leninism. 

The new edition of the Party Programme and the other documents 
drawn up for the 27th Congress of the CPSU rest on a solid foundation 
of Lenin’s political and scientific legacy, which enables to specify the 
latest urgent problems of social development and point out ways of their 
resolution. 

Our Party sees Lenin’s teaching as a source of realistic ideas engen¬ 
dered by the greatest social revolution in history, as an integral world 
outlook, a system of views on the present-day world, and a methodology 
for the cognition of internal and international life. The Soviet Commun¬ 
ists cherish the memory of the founder of their Party and the socialist 
state, carefully safeguarding the treasury of knowledge—the teaching 
created by a man from whom, as Mikhail Gorbachev wrote in the visitor’s 
book of Lenin’s memorial museum in Paris, “we have all learned, learn 
and will continue to learn”. 

The abiding value of Lenin’s leaching is that, being essentially inter¬ 
nationalist, it equips the working class of dilTcrcnt countries with a scien¬ 
tific method of cognition and transformation of the society. As a brilliant 
continuator in the new historical conditions of the cause championed by 
the founders of scientific communism, Lenin analysed with amazing depth 
and insight the fundamental problems of his period and answered the 
crucial questions of world development. He elaborated a harmonious 
theory of socialist revolution and socialist construction, and a scientific 
system of views on the problems of war and peace. 

The principles of Leninist foreign policy have recently been developed 
by the April 1985 CPSU Central Committee Plenary Meeting. It stressed 
the need for a more active peace effort on the part of the Soviet Union 
along the entire frontier of international relations. 

Proceeding from the fact that eliminating the nuclear threat is 
a call of our time, this country does everything, as far as it depends on 
it, to secure peace for the present and the future generations. The Poli¬ 
tical Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet government 
started their activities in 1986, proclaimed by the United Nations the In¬ 
ternational Year of Peace, by adopting a decision on the implementation 
of cardinal large-scope foreign-policy actions. These, actions are geared 
to radically improve the situation in the world, to overcome the trends 
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leading to confrontation, and to clear the way to bridling the arms race. 
The Statement of January 15 this year by Mikhail Gorbachev, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, contains a set of new foreign- 
policy initiatives and proposals aimed at eliminating the nuclear threat. 
It is of a truly historic significance. 

The theoretical and political documents drafted for the 27th Congress 
of the CPSU, primarily the new edition of the Party Programme, contain 
a further creative elaboration of the fundamental propositions of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory, including such components as the essence of the 
present epoch and the system of views on the problems of war and peace. 


A scientifically substantiated examination of the character and main con¬ 
tent of tnc present epocn is of decisive importance for understanding 
the essence of international relations. It is precisely from that angle that 
the new edition of the CPSU Programme gives an indepth scientific ana¬ 
lysis of world development in the 20th century. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution opened a new chapter in world 
history. Lenin defined the epoch that started In October 1917 as an epoch 
of transition from capitalism to socialism on a global scale, an epoch of 
struggle “to liberate nations from imperialism, to put an end to wars 
among nations”.' The whole course of world development confirms 
Lenin’s analysis and his conclusions on the main uniformity of history. 
On the strength of their collective experience, the Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties have repeatedly validated and reaffirmed at their meetings the 
abiding importance of Lenin's definition. Their programme and policy, 
past and present, are based on that definition. 

In full accordance with Lenin’s criteria and demands, the new edition 
of the CPSU Programme analyses the main laws and the basic tendencies 
of world development. On the strength of the Marxist-Leninist methodo¬ 
logy. it gives a detailed definition of the character and basic content of 
the present period: “This is an epoch of transition from capitalism to 
socialism and communism, and of a historical competition between the 
two world socio-political systems, an epoch of socialist and national 
liberation revolutions, and of the disintegration of colonialism, an epoch 
of struggle of the main motive forces of social development—world social¬ 
ism, the working-class and communist movement, the peoples of the newly 
free states and the mass democratic movements—against imperialism and 
its policy of aggression and oppression, and for democracy and social 
progre.ss.” 

Proceeding from their scientific, Marxist-Leninist understanding of the 
character and main content of the present period, the .socialist states 
structure their international policy on the basis of a knowledge of the 
major laws and tendencies of world development. They act in accordance 
with historical laws, and that is an important earnest of success in world 
politics. 

Socialism is a society whose thoughts and deeds on the international 
scene are aimed to support the peoples’ striving for independence and 
social progress, and are geared to the main task: maintaining and streng¬ 
thening peace. 

The present conditions for its realisation are much more favourable 
than before. The emergence of the world socialist system, the formation 
and strengthening of the socialist community have led to a radical change 
in the world correlation of forces in favour of the peoples fighting for so¬ 
cial progress, democracy, national freedom and peace. The socialist com- 


' V. I. Lenin, Oniecied Works, Vol. 28, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 167. 
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munity is a force which commands the greatest international prestige and 
without which it is impossible to solve any question of world politics. 
It is a reliable bulwark of peace on the Earth. 

The present stage in the Soviet Union’s development throws into par¬ 
ticularly strong relief the profound and law-governed interconnection bet¬ 
ween politics and economics, between the .state’s domestic and foreign 
policies: the growing dynamism of internal life and more rapid scientific 
and technological progress help to invigorate the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy, its efforts aimed at improving the international situation. In the 
crucial sphere of human activities—in economic life—which will utimately 
determine the outcome of the historical contest between socialism and 
capitalism, the Party formulates majestic tasks. 

The new edition of the CPSU Programme and the Guidelines for the 
Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 and for the 
Period Ending in 2000, their constructive character show that the projec¬ 
ted plans can be realised only in a peaceful setting. The Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries are launching gigantic plans for an accelera¬ 
tion of socio-economic development, so giving a clear answer to the ques¬ 
tion of what kind of external conditions they are interested in. The peace¬ 
ful nature of the plans and the peaceful policy of the socialist states 
expose the false propaganda being spread by the militarist circles of the 
capitalist countries against the socialist community, against the allegedly 
mounting military threat on the part of the USSR and other socialist 
states. 

The large-scale tasks and goals advanced by the Party in the econo¬ 
mic and social spheres call for favourable international conditions, pri¬ 
marily for an elimination of the threat of world war, attainment of uni¬ 
versal security, and a solution of the problems of disarmament. The main 
ta.sk of the CPSU’s international policy is defined as that of defending 
and strengthening peace; “A world without wars and without weapons 
is the ideal of socialism.” 

Organic unity of domestic and foreign policy remains the most import¬ 
ant and, one could say, fundamental proposition in the foreign-policy and 
diplomatic activities of the Soviet state. An interconnection between do¬ 
mestic and foreign policies is a practical tenet of the CPSU. 

The problems of social development now arise in the context of the 
complicated mutual relations between the capitalist and the socialist 
systems and arc closely tied in with present-day global problems. The 
most important of these is the prol)lem of preventing a new world war. 
The questions of war and peace are now at the centre of world politics. 
In the present conditions, it is no longer a matter of confrontation bet¬ 
ween the two social systems, but also of a choice between survival and 
mutual destruction. 

A study of the material, military-technological realities of the nuclear 
age keeps providing fresh proof that qualitative changes have taken 
place over the past decade in the character of a possible armed conflict, 
as well as its catastrophic consequences for the whole of mankind. That 
naturally calls for a new way of thinking, for a different approach to the 
whole set of problems in preventing a world war. 

In analysing the origins and nature of the First World War, Lenin 
predicted that the development and use of new and ever more destructive 
technical means of warfare would "undermine the very foundations of 
human society”. * Such a threat has now become a reality. It is a matter 
of preserving the conditions for the existence of our civilisation. That is 
why the question of preventing a world thermonuclear war and war in 
general is constantly at the centre of attention of the CPSU and the 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 27, 1965, p. 422. 
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Soviet state, the socialist community countries, and the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties. 

The danger looming over the planet has never been as grave as it is 
today. But nor have the possibilities for maintaining and strengthening 
peace ever been so real. The potential of the peace forces has grown im¬ 
measurably, and the sphere of imperialist domination is inexorably shrink¬ 
ing. A historic gain of socialism was the establishment of a military- 
strategic parity between the USSR and the USA, and between the War¬ 
saw Treaty Organisation and NATO, something that has dashed the hopes 
of the aggressive imperialist circles for a victory in a world nuclear war. 
All of that has enabled the CPSU in the new edition of its Programme to 
reaffirm its conclusion that “world war is not fatally inevitable. It is pos¬ 
sible to avert war and to save mankind from catastrophe. This is the 
historical mission of socialism, of all progressive and peaceloving forces 
of the wwld”. 

It was the founders of scientific communism who first formulated as a 
programmatic goal uf the working class an assertion of “the simple laws 
of morals and justice, w'hich ought to govern the relations of private in¬ 
dividuals, as the rules paramount of the intercourse of nations”.® Conti¬ 
nuing the traditions of the international working-class movement the 
Soviet state and the other socialist community countries have introduced 
new. Just and democratic principles into the practice of international rela¬ 
tions. The socialist countries have been consistently working to develop 
normal, equable and eivilised relations of cooperation between all stales of 
the world, to expand and deepen mutually beneficial economic ties, to 
make war itself impossible and rule it out from international life al¬ 
together. 


T he basic principles, goals and lines of the socialist state’s international 
policy arc determined by the very nature of the new society, a society 
without man’s exploitation by man and without any oppression of one 
nation by another, a society without any classes or social groups which 
derive profit from preparation or waging of wars. 

Leninist principles of international policy have, since the Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution, been at the root of the foreign-policy activities 
of the CPSU and the Soviet .state, being comprehended in ever greater 
depth at each new historical stage. 

Proletarian, socialist internationalism has been and remains the pivot¬ 
al principle of the Communists’ international policy. Lenin emphasised 
that there is one, and only one, kind of real internationalism, and 
that is—working whole-heartedly for the development of the revolutionary 
movement and the revolutionary struggle, and supporting this struggle, 
this, and only this line, in every country without exception*, and mutual 
support of working-class parties in different countries. 

Proletarian internationalism, applied and embodied in the relations 
between the socialist states as the principle of socialist internationalism, 
means mutual assistance and all-round cooperation between the socialist 
slates with a view to bringing their peoples closer together. 

In elaborating the principle of socialist internationalism, the new edi¬ 
tion of the CPSU Programme specifies the conditions that are necessary 
for a further strengthening of the unity and progressive development of 
the community of .socialist states. 

The CPSU and the Soviet state attach paramount importance to the 

* Karl Marx and F'rederick Fingcl.s, Selcrted Works, Vol. 2, Progress Publishers, 
Mosom, 197(), p. 18. 

♦ V. 1. Lenin, Collc-'ted Works. Vol. 24, 1964, p. 75. 
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further development and strengthening of their friendly relations, of close 
cooperation with the other socialist states constituting the world social¬ 
ist system. Strengthening of all-round ties with the socialist states is a 
priority line of Soviet international policy. The fraternal parties take par¬ 
ticular care to deepen the all-round cooperation between the states of the 
socialist community. Over the past decades, the relations between the 
community states have been put on a solid contractual basis for the deve¬ 
lopment of all-round ties and socialist economic integration. 

Socialist economic integration is the decisive factor in bringing the 
peoples of the socialist community countries closer together. The recent 
period has seen a marked invigoration and deepening of the political and 
economic ties between the socialist community states, which have long¬ 
term programmes of cooperation in the field of the economy and scientific 
and technological progress, a smoothly running mechanism for multilater¬ 
al cooperation and coordination of foreign-policy activities. International 
organisations—the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation—operate on the basis of the full equality of 
all their member states. 

The military-political alliance of the European socialist states has 
stood the test of time. The Warsaw Treaty, an instrument of collective 
security, has taken shape over tlie pa.st three decades as a reliable bul¬ 
wark of the socialist .states against the aggressive aspirations of impe¬ 
rialist military blocs, NATO above all. The prolongation of the Warsaw 
Treaty for another 20 years, effected in the spring of 1985, was an expres¬ 
sion of the people’s will, reaffirming the need to strengthen and perfect 
the defensive organisation of the socialist slates so long as NATO, the 
aggressive military bloc, is still in existence. 

At the Sofia Meeting of the Political Consultative Committee in Octo¬ 
ber 1985. the Warsaw Treaty member stales came out with a Statement 
for filimination of the Nuclear Threat and a Change for the Better in 
European and World AlTairs. The Statement emphasises: “The chief ob¬ 
jective of the foreign policy of the Warsaw Treaty stales has been to 
remove the threat of nuclear war. reduce the level of military confronta¬ 
tion, and develop international relations in a spirit of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence and detente.’’ 

Another major line of the foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet 
stale is an extension and development of equitable friendly ties with the 
newly-free countries. In that field as well, the Soviet Union has consist¬ 
ently abided by Leninist principles and traditions. 

In its very first acts, the Soviet state proclaimed a policy of support 
for the peoples' liberation struggle against the colonialists. In one of the 
documents adopted at the time when Soviet diplomacy was preparing for 
the international conference at Genoa, Lenin emphasised the idea formu¬ 
lated as a programmatic proposition of Soviet foreign policy: “The novel¬ 
ty of our international .scheme must be that the Negro and other colonial 
peoples participate on an equal footing with the European peoples in con¬ 
ferences and commissions and have the right to prevent interference in 
their internal affairs.”® 

Proceeding from that Leninist propositions, the Soviet Union has been 
giving and continues to give all-round support to the former colonial 
countries and peoples in their striving for full political and economic 
Independence. A vivid manifestation of that policy is the USSR’s activi¬ 
ties at the United Nations, whose members 25 years ago adopted a Soviet- 
initiated historic. Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples. It is precisely owing to the admission to the United 
Nations of the newly free states of Asia, Africa and Latin America that 

*■ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 43, 1970, p. 509. 
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it became a truly worldwide organisation of security and cooperation, 
with almost 160 member states. 

In accordance with Leninist traditions, the CPSU has been deepening 
its relations with the revolutionary-democratic parties of newly-free 
states, attaching much importance to solidarity, to political and economic 
cooperation with socialism-oriented countries. The Soviet Union has also 
been developing interstate relations with those newly-free countries which 
are following the capitalist road. Such cooperation rests on a real ground¬ 
work of common concern for maintaining peace, strengthening security 
and ending the dangerous arms race. Abiding by the Leninist principles, 
the Soviet Union has been giving assistance to the newly free countries 
in economic and cultural construction and in training national personnel. 
With a number of Asian and African state.*?, the Soviet Union has agree¬ 
ments on friendship and cooperation. 

The CPSU views with understanding the newly-free countries’ goals 
and activity in the non-aligned movement and their struggle against the 
forces of aggression and hegemonism, it has come out and will continue 
to come out against their involvement in military-political groupings. 
The growing political activity of the non-aligned states is a positive fac¬ 
tor in present-day international relations, a factor working for peace, for 
the equality, freedom and independence of nations. As is emphasised in 
the new edition of the CPSU Programme, “the alliance of the forces of 
social progress and national liberation is a guarantee of a better future 
for mankind”. The growing political activity on the part of the non-aligned 
countries is a positive factor in the present-day international relations 
working for peace, equality, freedom and the independence of the nations. 


T he USSR’s relations with the capitalist states arc based on the Lenin¬ 
ist principle of peaceful coexistence, which has been creatively deve¬ 
loped in the documents of the CPSU and the Soviet state and serves as 
a guide in their practical activities. History itself, and not merely theory, 
has borne out the viability of the policy of peaceful coexistence. The new 
edition of the CPSU Programme gives a clear-cut definition of that policy 
and envisages purposeful effort to get the peaceful coexistence principle 
asserted throughout international relations as a generally recognised and 
generally observed norm of interstate relations. 

In their striving to distort the essence of the Soviet Union’s policy, 
the reactionary imperialist circles have been trying to present this count¬ 
ry as an “empire of evil”, thus falsifying historical facts. It was 
only recently that the US President adduced as an argument which was 
to have confirmed the thesis about an alleged Soviet threat a “statement” 
by Lenin which the latter had never made: We shall seize Eastern 
Europe, organise Asian hordes, and push onward to Latin America, so 
that we shall not have to occupy the United States, which will fall into 
our outstretched arms as an overripe fruit. US newsmen first assumed that 
the "statement” came from a B movie script, but then discovered the 
source of the falsehood: a Blue Paper issued by the John Birch Society, 
an anti-communist organisation with fascist leanings. 

One may well ask why US ideologists and politicians could not use 
the numerous true and historically valid statements made by the founder 
of the Soviet state, statements which, incidentally, have been published 
in English and which show the Soviet government’s consistent striving 
for peace, for friendly relations of cooperation with the USA. For in¬ 
stance, a Chicago Daily News correspondent asked Lenin in October 1919: 
“What is the position of the Soviet government in respect of an economic 
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understanding with America?” Lenin’s answer was brief and distinct: 
“We are decidedly for an economic understanding with America—with 
all countries but especially with America.”® The Soviet state’s principled 
line for the development of mutually beneficial business relations with 
the capitalist countries in the interests of stronger peace remains con¬ 
sistent and undeviating. The Soviet Union invariably advocates equal re¬ 
lations without any discrimination, and compliance with the norms of 
relations between sovereign partners. 

Lenin's concept of peaceful coexistence between states with different 
systems in our time assumed from, the very beginning that they should in 
principle recognise the equality of “property systems”. It is only true 
equality, rather than a claim to superiority, that can provide a basis for 
agreements signed by states as equal partners and leading to a truly 
lasting peace. In the conditions of the rough equilibrium that has taken 
shape between the military and strategic forces of the two opposite milit¬ 
ary alliances, the Soviet Union has in full agreement with the Leninist 
approach put forward and consistently advocated the principle of equality 
and equal security of states. 

Over the past decades, radical changes have taken place in the world 
which call for a new approach to foreign policy, for a new way of think¬ 
ing on the part of responsible political leaders. The security concept of 
any modern state cannot be based solely on the priority of its own sel¬ 
fish interests, misconceived as “vital”. International security is only pos¬ 
sible with due account for the interests of all the participants in the 
world system of states, with an understanding of the constantly growing 
interdependence of all countries on the planet. And it is perfectly obvious 
that now, as never before, mankind’s general, global interests urge the 
need to maintain peace on the Earth and eliminate the threat of a ther¬ 
monuclear conflict. 

Present-day reality is such that the future of universal peace largely 
depends on the mutual relations between states, the USSR and the USA, 
which bear a special responsibility for the character and consequences of 
world development in view of their military, economic, scientific and tech¬ 
nological potential and their international weight. 

In the 1970s, protracted and complicated talks between the USSR and 
the United States resulted in an understanding and recognition of the 
fact that in the nuclear age there is no other basis than peaceful coexist¬ 
ence for maintaining relations between them. The two .sides elaborated 
and signed a number of treaties and agreements limiting the nuclear-mis¬ 
sile race and opening up perspectives for a relaxation of international 
tensions. 

In the 1980s, however, the US Administration came to be dominated 
by forces which discarded the line of detente and adopted a line of con¬ 
frontation, launching programmes for the USA’s nuclear and other rear¬ 
mament in order to attain military superiority over the USSR. They called 
in question the observance of earlier attained treaties and agreements, 
including those on strategic arms limitation, and severed virtually all 
bilateral ties and cooperation links. That put in doubt the very prospect 
of peaceful coexistence. It was the Soviet Union’s consistent and con¬ 
structive line alone that made it possible to reach an understanding on 
a summit meeting and negotiations between the two powers. 

At the Geneva meeting between General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev and US President Ronald Reagan 
in November 1985 the parties issued a Joint Statement expressing a mutual 
understanding that a nuclear war should never be unleashed and that 
there can be no victors in such a war. As a result of the summit, both 

V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 30, 1965, pp. 50-51. 
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parties recognised the need to prevent any war between them, either nuclear 
or conventional, for any conflict between them would have catastrophic 
consequences. The supreme representatives of the USSR and the USA 
declared on behalf of their states that they would not seek to attain 
military superiority. 

Of course, the consequences of the Geneva summit and the mutual 
understanding attained can only manifest themselves in full measure in 
further practical steps and understandings. But the whole world has al¬ 
ready noted that a positive step has been taken towards greater security, 
detente and peaceful coexistence. Herein, undoubtedly, lies the historical 
importance of the dialogue held in 1985. 

Development of trade and economic relations between states with 
different social systems is a major factor in the policy of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence. In the present complicated conditions of the contest between the two 
systems, extension of economic, scientific and technological ties and con¬ 
tacts is a political problem. Trade relations should serve to stabilise in¬ 
ternational relations. “If we want truly lasting and stable relations capa¬ 
ble of ensuring reliable peace,” Mikhail Gorbachev noted, “these should 
rest, among other things, on developed business relations.” ^ 

It was Lenin who connected the possibility of peaceful coexistence with 
the development of businesslike trade ties betw'een different countries. In 
his letter To the American Workers, written in September 1919, when the 
Western powers were pursuing a policy of blockade and isolation of the 
Soviet Republic, he emphasised that economic ties were desirable for the 
latter from the political standpoint as well, “during the period of the 
coexi.stence side by side of socialist and capitalist states’*.® Lenin’s idea 
on the need to create a material basis for peaceful coexistence between 
stales with different systems has an ever more urgent ring in our day. 

Evidently, the situation in the world remains complicated. The key 
question of world politics is now that of preventing the militarisation of 
outer space. In defiance of public opinion, the US Administration and the 
ruling circles of Britain and the FRG are pressing ahead with the mili¬ 
tarisation of outer space. Many people naturally ask: how do the at¬ 
tempts by Washington and some of its NATO allies to turn outer space 
into a sphere of confrontation and a race in new weapons systems square 
with their assurances of “adherence to the cause of peace”? 

The CPSU and the Soviet state have always assumed that in a world 
rife with sharp contradictions, in the face of a looming catastrophe, the 
only reasonable and acceptable way out lies in peaceful coexistence bet¬ 
ween states with different social systems. There is no, nor can there be, 
any alternative to peaceful coexistence. 


F rom Lenin’s Decree on Peace to the new edition of the CPSU Pro¬ 
gramme, the idea of a just and lasting peace between nations and of 
ruling out war from the life of mankind stands out in strong relief. 
Mankind has now reached a point where the danger of a nuclear conflict 
with the use of the latest scientific and technological achievements jeopar¬ 
dises its very existence. 

In these conditions one can hardly overestimate the significance of the 
Soviet programme, whose aim is to limit and eventually eliminate the 
nuclear arsenals. It provides for a step-by-step elimination of nuclear 
weapons throughout the world on the basis of mutually acceptable ac¬ 
cords under a strict control. The Soviet programme of nuclear disarma- 


’ I’ruiHla, Dc-c. 11. 198.'). 

* V. 1. l.i-nin, < ollrcii-d Works. Vol. 30. 1965, p. 39. 
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ment calculated for a precise period of time—up to the year 2000—propo¬ 
ses: to begin, from 1986, the elimination of nuclear weapons and to 
complete this process before 2000; to turn the moratorium on all nuclear 
explosions from a unilateral action (the USSR extended its moratorium 
for another throe months) into a bilateral and, subsequently, a multila¬ 
teral action; to agree upon a total ban on all nuclear tests; to rid Europe 
of nuclear weapons, both medium-range and tactical; to prohibit and eli¬ 
minate chemical weapons; to reach an interstate accord on the reduction 
of conventional weapons and armed forces; to reach an accord at the 
Vienna talks and the Stockholm Conference; in the course of the imple¬ 
mentation of this programme to find ways to the formation of a system 
of security and lasting peace in Asia. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet, the supreme body of state power in this 
country, appealed to US Congress to voice its support of the programme 
providing for the elimination of nuclear weapons before the year 2000. 
It is absolutely clear to any unbiased person that if such a programme 
is implemented, nobody will lose and everybody stands to gain. 

The new peaceful initiative of the Soviet Union is a vivid proof of the 
fact that the course of peace and disarmament will remain the pivotal 
line in the Leninist foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, the policy which meets the aspirations of the whole of mankind. 



SCIENTinC AND TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 
IN THE CMEA COUNTRIES 
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T he Economic Summit Conference of CMEA Member Countries held in 
June 1984 stated that one of the chief directions in the work to coordinate 
their economic policies is to elaborate a coordinated, and on a number of 
issues, a unitied scientific and technological policy. And this is only 
natural. Learning to utilise the highest achievements of modern science 
and technology, introducing them into mass production are the most 
efficient way of tackling the chief internal and external problems facing 
the socialist community. 

Participants in the Economic Summit Conference arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that the way to a unified scientific and technological policy lies 
first and foremost through elaboration of a fundamental Comprehensive 
Programme of Scientific and Technological Progress of CMEA Countries 
up to the year 2000. The 39lh CMEA Session (Havana, October 1984) 
noted that joint work on this document is to be carried out on the basis 
of CMEA members’ national programmes for scientific and technological 
development. Even as the suggestions were in the process of preparation, 
i. e. at the initial stage of the work, it became clear that the fraternal 
countries seek to tic up the development of the Programme with elabora¬ 
tion of their new five-year plans of economic and social development, and 
to make provisions for the resources required to carry through concrete 
projects under the Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Technolo¬ 
gical Progress underway. 

Reflecting the will of all fraternal Parties, the Economic Summit Con¬ 
ference defined elaboration of this document as an urgent practical task 
whose accomplishment would help accelerate scientific and technological 
progress in the socialist countries. 

The international situation and the goals of the socialist countries’ 
all-round internal development both demanded that work on the Program¬ 
me be concluded faster. The Economic Summit Conference had decided 
to adopt it at the regular CMEA session in 1986. The Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet government 
suggested that the preparation for, and adoption of, this highly important 
document be speeded up. This suggestion attached particular significance 
to the fact that the Programme was being drawn up on the eve of the 
new five-year-plan period, which must become the time of rapid advance 
for each of the socialist countries. Naturally the measures agreed on are 
to be integrated into their five-year plans and into guidelines for the 
social and economic development up to the year 2000. 

The leadership of the Communist and Workers’ Parties and the 
governments of CMEA member states supported the Soviet proposal and 
expressed their readiness to take part in the early elaboration and adop¬ 
tion of the Comprehensive Programme believing that its implementation 
will give a strong impetus to the development of each socialist country 
and the comirtuiity as a whole. 
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O n December 17-18, 1985, Moscow hosted the 4tst Extraordinary Ses¬ 
sion of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance at the heads-ol- 
government level. 

The Session was chaired by Nikolai Ryzhkov, head of the Soviet dele¬ 
gation. It adopted the Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Tech¬ 
nological Progress of CMEA Member Countries up to the Year 2000. Con¬ 
sidering that in the current five-year plan a great number of research 
institutes, scientific and production amalgamations, and enterprises will 
be involved in R&D and practical application of innovations on the basis 
of specialisation and cooperation, and that direct contracts will have to 
be established, the CMEA countries have undertaken to do whatever may 
be necessary to ensure the organisational, legal, economic and other con¬ 
ditions for a timely implementation of the Programme. The Session in¬ 
structed the CMEA bodies and international economic organisations of 
CMEA states to make this document the basis of their activities. 

Implementation of the programme will promote mutual cooperation, 
and specialisation of production, consolidate the material and technologic¬ 
al basis of the CMEA countries, and enhance the prestige and attraction 
of socialism in the world. 

As a first step towards the realisation of the programme, participants 
in the session signed a general agreement on multilateral cooperation in 
Iho development and introduction of automated designing systems; a 
general agreement on multilateral cooperation in the development, pro¬ 
duction and exploitation of a light conduit information transfer system; 
and an agreement on the establishment of an international scientific and 
production Interrobot association for the purpose of developing robotics. 

The Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Technological Pro¬ 
gress of CMEA Member Countries up to the Year 2000 (basic provisions) 
was made public through the press and other mass media in the fraternal 
countries. 

On December 17, 1985, the Kremlin hosted a meeting between Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, and 
heads of government delegations and secretaries of Central Committees 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties taking part in the work of the 
CMEA Session. Mikhail Gorbachev stressed that the Session was a 
landmark event in the life of the socialist community. High acclaim was 
extended to the joint work that had been done to prepare the Comprehen¬ 
sive Programme of Scientific and Technological Progress of the CMEA 
Member Countries up to the Year 2000. 

The socialist system opens up broad opportunities for the advanced 
development of science and up-to-date technologies. Success in this field 
will help to better demonstrate the advantages of socialism, rapidly build 
up the economic, social and cultural potential of the fraternal countries, 
and make them technologically independent from imperialism and im¬ 
pervious to its pressure and blackmail. The way to attain this is to dra¬ 
matically intensify social production on the basis of the most recent 
achievements of science and technology and the pooling of efforts and 
closer interaction between the key directions of cooperation. 

Mikhail Gorbachev stressed that the realisation of the Comprehensive 
Programme was to make a significant contribution to the acceleration of 
social and economic development and promote the unity and cohesion of 
the socialist countries in full accord with the common course agreed on 
at summit meetings of their leaders. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union regards the implementation 
of the Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Technological Pro¬ 
gress as a political task of both the state and the Party. Its chief provi¬ 
sions have been included into the draft Guidelines for the Economic and 
Social Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 and for the Period End- 
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ing in 2000. The CPSU Central Committee has called on Party organisa¬ 
tions and economic management bodies urging them to take an active 
part in the joint work of scientific establishments and enterprises in the 
socialist countries aimed at developing^ and utilizing up-to-date techno¬ 
logies. 

The Marxist-Leninist parties in a number of socialist community 
countries have entered upon the period of immediate preparations for their 
regular congresses, which are to sum up the work done in the past five- 
year plan period, set the targets for the upcoming one, and map out the 
measures towards improving the forms and methods of socialist economic 
management in order to make better use of the opportunities and advan¬ 
tages of socialism. Naturally enough, the congresses will concentrate on 
questions of accelerating scientific and technological progress, and the 
goals set by the Comprehensive Programme will be realised through na¬ 
tional five-year and annual plans. 

Implementation of the Programme of Scientific and Technological Pro¬ 
gress opens up broad opportunities for creative activity and initiative on 
the part of all the working people, especially the young. Party organisa¬ 
tions have been instructed to do their best to encourage this trend. At the 
same time, the qualitatively new goals require that the CMEA and joint 
organisations and enterprises improve their work and raise it to a higher 
level. 

The Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Technological Pro¬ 
gress of CMEA Member Countries up to the Year 2000 is counted upon 
to do a great deal to accelerate the social and economic development of 
the socialist countries. The socialist community is a stronghold of peace 
and social progress. It grows steadily stronger building up its political 
and economic potential, and is turning into an increasingly more advan¬ 
ced scientific and technological region of the world. 

Following the course begun by Lenin, the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union works to further improve socialism and ensure society’s 
advance towards communism. The April 1985 CPSU Central Committee 
Plenary Meeting has developed the concept of the country’s accelerated 
social and economic development, which has become the foundation of 
this work. Other socialist countries are also fulfilling large-scale tasks of 
an overall development of socialist society. 

At the present stage of the scientific and technological revolution, a 
new shape of social production is being evolved based on intensive factors 
of economic development. Mikhail Gorbachev said that the Party regards 
the acceleration of social and economic progress as the key area of its 
economic strategy, the principal lever for intensifying and raising the ef¬ 
ficiency of the national economy and, consequently, for solving major 
social problems 

For this reason, the issue of efficiently fusing the advantages of so¬ 
cialism with the achievements of the scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion in the USSR’s national economy has moved to the forefront in the 
preparations for the 27th CPSU Congress and is regarded as the prin¬ 
cipal target for the 12tii Five-Year Plan (1986-1990) and the country’s 
long-term economic development up to 2000. Its attainment will allow 
the intensification of the Soviet economy to be completed, will accelerate 
its advance, carry thijugh progressive structural economic changes, 
further rai.se the people’s living standards, and build up the country’s 
defence potential. The transition towards greater effectiveness of econo¬ 
mic growth is to be carried out within a very short time-limit. 

The socialist economic management mechanism will have to be dras- 

' M. .S. Oorbachov, The Vital Ouestinn of the Party’s Economic Policy, Moscow, 
1985. pp. 3-4 (in !;ussian). 
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tically improved, a vigorous scientific and technological renovation of 
production accomplished, and labour productivity and the quality of out¬ 
put and work as a whole drastically raised. The April 1985 Plenary Meet¬ 
ing of the CPSU Central Committee made the quality issue chief element 
of its economic policy. In spite of all that is being done in the country to 
secure a headway in improving the quality and raising the technological 
standard of the output, this problem has retained its urgency. 

Working to solve the questions involved in the scientifically grounded 
development of productive forces, the Party also attaches a great deal of 
importance to the improvement of socialist production relations. The centre 
of our efforts is restructuring the system of planning and managementj 
The principle of centralism in management, especially in its key sectors, 
will continue to be consolidated, but life itself prompts the need for 
deepening economic relations, granting enterprises and production and 
scientific-production amalgamations more extensive rights and greater 
independence, in economic ties with socialist countries included. This is of 
particular importance for undertaking large-scale projects in the field of 
direct contacts, specialisation, cooperation and scientific and technological 
cooperation. 

The trend towards accelerating social and economic development of 
the Soviet Union and consolidating its technological and economic in¬ 
dependence from the West has found expression in the new edition of the 
Party Programme and the Guidelines for the Economic and Social De¬ 
velopment of the USSR for 1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 2000. 
The peoples and Communist and Workers' Parties of the socialist countries 
are setting themselves similar objectives. There, approval of them has 
been registered in Party and government documents pertaining to the 
current and long-term development plans. 

In the next fifteen years, the Soviet Union is planning to build an eco¬ 
nomic potential equal to that created in all the time of the existence of 
the Soviet slate, to almost double the national income and industrial out¬ 
put, and to attain a 2.3- to 2.5-fold increase in labour productivity. The 
USSR’s foreign economic ties will develop at a rapid pace, and the ad¬ 
vantages offered by the international division of labour (involving, first 
and foremost, socialist countries) will be put to extensive use. The other 
.socialist countries also intend to carry through measures of comparable 
dimensions. Realising the Comiirehensive Programme, the CMEA coun¬ 
tries iiave set themselves a truly revolutionary task —to reach the highest 
standard of science, technology and production in all key directions of 
scientific and technological progress. Attaining it will reduce per national 
income unit consumption of energy and materials. As a result, socialism 
will be able to considerably strengthen its positions in its peaceful com¬ 
petition w'ith capitalism. 

Our plans rest on a solid foundation. The CMEA countries have built 
a considerable economic and scientific and technological potential and 
have accumulated a great deal of experience of joint work within the 
boundaries of large-scale projects. Against the background of the “tech¬ 
nological blockade” which the US Administration and the governments of 
a number of other NATO countries are attempting to launch in order to 
’•estrict the supplies of new inachineiy and equipment to CMEA states the 
implementation ol the Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Tech¬ 
nological Progress is called upon to play a particularly important role in 
consolidating the socialist community’s technological and economic in¬ 
dependence. 

The Pror^ramme adopted by the 41st Extraordinary Session of CMEA 
takes due account of world-wide development trends and is guided by 
the Comprehensive Programme of the USSR’s Scientific and Technologi¬ 
cal Progress for the Period Ending in 2005 and by other national pro- 
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grammes of scientific and technological development of the CMEA coun¬ 
tries. 

The CMEA countries are convinced that international scientific and 
technological cooperation should assume a global scale. They advocate 
normal international relations in the economic, scientific and technological 
fields; removing all artificially erected obstacles and restrictions; intro¬ 
ducing confidence-building measures in international economic relations; 
elimination of alt forms and varieties of economic aggression, including 
technological ones; restructuring, on a just and democratic basis, the 
overall system of economic and scientific and technological relations, and 
the establishment of a new international economic order; and overcoming 
the low level of economic development as an acute global problem. The 
Programme pursues humane peaceful aims and is not directed against 
the interests of any nation or state. 

The scientific and technological revolution and a rapid acceleration 
of progress in the field of fundamental and applied research and experi¬ 
mental design works have a global scope. The discoveries and achie¬ 
vements of national research teams and individual scientists find their 
way into the technological exchange market, which has grown nearly four 
limes over in the past ten years, and are rapidly becoming the properly 
of other countries, no matter which social system they belong to, thanks 
to the rapid development of information exchanges. At the same time, 
there is a glaring difference between the purpose and forms of the appli¬ 
cation of what has been attained by the technological revolution, and 
attempts at a “technological blockade” against the socialist world under¬ 
taken by the West under pressure from Washington. It is finding a strik¬ 
ing expression in the “strategic defense initiative” (SDI), probably the 
most wide-scale programme throughout the postwar years directed at 
militarising outer space and stepping up the nuclear and conventional 
arms race. 

On opposite pole from the militarist thrust of the imperialist strategy 
in accelerating scientific and technological progress is the socialist policy 
in this field. Speaking at the 41st Extraordinary Meeting of the CMEA 
Session, Nikolai Ryzhkov, Chairman of the USSR Council of A\inisters, 
said: “The whole of mankind is comparing and will continue to compare 
the fruits of the scientific and technological revolution in the socialist 
countries and in the capitalist world. It can see even now that we are 
adopting a programme of peaceful construction for the sake of man. We 
do not attempt to set up a privileged club of states which will hold the 
monopoly for the latest scientific and technological achievements.”® 

The CMEA countries are sparing no effort to prevent the arms race 
in outer space and to terminate it on Earth, ensure disarmament and 
broad international cooperation aimed at an c.xclusively peaceful use of 
the revolutionary advances of science and technology. 

CMEA countries have undertaken to include the commitments assumed 
under the Comprehensive Programme in their social and economic de¬ 
velopment plans and other relevant documents. When working to realise 
it, they will proceed from both their national interests, the common in¬ 
terests of the world socialist system and the tasks of preserving peace 
and safeguarding the security of the peoples. 


T he Programme of Scientific and Technological Progress of CMEA 
Member Countries up to the Year 2000 has a truly all-embracing 
character, ft was drawn up on the basis of an in-depth analysis of the 


’ Pravda. Dc'. 18, 1985. 
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key areas in the scientific and technological progress throughout the 
world and in the CMEA countries. 

At the request of all states represented at the Economic Summit Con¬ 
ference of CMEA Countries, the Soviet Union agreed to prepare a draft 
of such a comprehensive programme. International teams were formed 
comprising leading scientists and specialists from all CMEA countries to 
conduct research in the various branches of science, technology and pro¬ 
duction. They are headed by Soviet scientists, including Academicians 
A. P. Alexandrov, Ye. P. Velikhov and Yu. A. Ovchinnikov. An agrccmenl 
was reached to lay the emphasis on five priority areas whose accelerated 
development was essential for economic intensification and attaining high 
standards along all the lines of scientific and technological progress, and 
for reaching the heights necessary to enter into the new technological era 
of the 21st century. 

The Comprehensive Programme adopted by the 41st Extraordinary 
CMEA Session notes that more rapid scientific and technological progress 
of the CMEA countries will be ensured above all by accelerated develop¬ 
ment of the five priority areas of the scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion. Within their framework, the major targets of scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress have in their turn been singled out with a view to con¬ 
centrating on their achievement. They have been defined by summ¬ 
ing up the experience gained by the socialist community and the world 
as a whole, and on the basis of joint scientific and technological forecast. 
(Considering the rapid, and in many ways, unpredictable development of 
modern science, technology and production, the indices that have been set 
may have to be specified in the course of the Programme’s realisation. 

Attainment of the targets set will be secured mostly through concerted 
efforts of the CMEA member countries themselves. They have everything 
required for this purpose, including the outstanding achievements scored 
by fundamental science, a high general standard of its development, mo¬ 
dels of many types of up-to-date technology and production, and consi¬ 
derable experience both in the building of unique appliances and mass 
production of science-intensive types of commodities on the basis of a 
integrated technological policy. 

Within short time limits, CMEA countries have launched and develo¬ 
ped production of up-to-date computers, including a unified system of 
computers and their clement basis, and of complete sets of equipment for 
atomic power stations and space equipment for the joint use of outer space 
for peaceful purposes. At present, the CMEA countries are able to solve 
problems of any degree of complexity In any of the priority areas of 
scientific and technological progress. To build a theoretical reserve in 
these areas, steps will be taken to further develop cooperation in the 
field of fundamental research. 

CMEA countries have agreed on concerted action with a view to creat¬ 
ing and using radically new branches of science, technology and produc¬ 
tion by concentrating their efforts and organising close many-sided co¬ 
operation within the (IMEA framework predominantly in the five priority 
areas: the electronisation of the national economy; comprehensive automa¬ 
tion; the development of nuclear power engineering; creation of new ma¬ 
terials and the technologies of their production and processing; and bio¬ 
technology. 

Careful scientific analysis shows that these areas are indeed the vital 
components forming the core of scientific research work throughout the 
globe. They are the chief ones in the wide spectrum of other trends in 
scientific and technological progress, ranging from chemistry to the agro¬ 
industrial complex. Their practical realisation will help attain the chief 
goals set by CMEA members and accelerate the intensification of their 
economics. 
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The Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Technological Pro¬ 
gress has singled out the most urgent problems in the field of science, 
technology and production. The solution of the above problems will enable 
the fraternal countries to reach the new heights of scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress and technically re-equip the key branches of their eco¬ 
nomies. 

The ultimate goals and ways of attaining them have been mapped 
out, as well as the organisational economic mechanism of the Program¬ 
me’s realisation. Let us briefly take a look at the potential possibilities 
of the priority directions determined by the CMEA countries in the Com¬ 
prehensive Programme. 

Its principal part is the introduction of electronics into the national 
economy through rapid development of computer, informatics, micro¬ 
electronics and telecommunication systems. Viewed in a broader per¬ 
spective, this will allow labour productivity to be significantly raised and 
will accelerate scientific and technological progress in the national econo¬ 
my, including the non-productive sphere and the service industry. 

Whether the targets set by the Programme in this field will be atta¬ 
ined depends not only on the scope of production of electronic equipment 
but also on providing a whole system of conditions necessary to make 
effective use of the potential e.xisting in this field (methods of communica¬ 
tion and communication equipment, software and technical support of 
automated information processing and management systems, etc.), i. e. 
comprehensive development of the capacities of the informatics, which 
would allow a manifold increase in society’s intellectual ability to be 
reached. Extensive introduction of electronics, including overall compu¬ 
terisation of all aspects of society’s life, will require considerable changes 
in the character and methods of labour in science, production, manage¬ 
ment and communal services. They will decide the efficiency of the in¬ 
troduction of electronics. The Communist and Workers’ Parties of the so¬ 
cialist countries are unanimous in their opinion that preparations for these 
changes mu.st begin well in advance and start wilh the educalion and 
training of the rising generation. The outcome of the development of this 
trend will be not only a transition to new types of electronic equipment 
with their vast potential, but also the training of a new generation of peo¬ 
ple who will be able to make the most of this potential. 

As Academician Ye. P. Velikhov said, computers in the broad sense of 
the word are needed by mankind in all branches where people are en¬ 
gaged in intellectual work, i. e. in virtually all fields of society’s life, 
beginning wilh production in its most general form and ending with the 
most advanced scientific research. 

The programme of cooperation in the field of the electronisation of 
the national economy provides for developing computer systems wilh a 
speed of over 10,000 million operations per second. To perform that am¬ 
ount of work without the help of computers, mankind would need several 
decades. 

The programme of cooperation in the field of comprehensive automa¬ 
tion envisages the creation and extensive introduction of flexible automa¬ 
ted production lines, primarily machine-building, automated plants, sys¬ 
tems of automated design and control of technological processes and pro¬ 
duction, robotised complexes, rotor and rotor-conveyer lines, and high- 
precision processing and measuring equipment. 

There is urgent need to launch the development and production of 
high-precision instruments in the CMEA countries. The rapid advance of 
the scientific and technological revolution has called for a radical increase 
in the degree of precision when building processing and measuring equip¬ 
ment and instruments. While only five years ago the precision of process- 
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ing did not exceed 3 to 5 micron,® at present, making parts for, say, 
video- and some other types of equipment requires that the degree of pre¬ 
cision reach 0.1 to 0.5 micron. 

All this calls for a leap in the reproduction of the highest precision, 
without which there can be no question of raising whole important sectors 
of our machine-building to meet world standards. 

The Communist and Workers’ Parties of the socialist countries are 
doing a great deal to supply the work towards realisation of the Pro¬ 
gramme with a sound organisational basis. Setting up head organisations 
as the main link securing the implementation and coordination of pro¬ 
jects provided for by the Programme, has been acknowledged as ex¬ 
pedient. 

In the Soviet Union, this role is performed by large inter-branch scien¬ 
tific and technical complexes, scientific and production amalgamations 
and research bodies. Thc> have already accumulated considerable expe¬ 
rience in researching and coordinating problems of major magnitude, 
heading, as a rule, the elaboration within the framework of all-Union and 
branch scientific and technological programmes. For instance, the inter- 
branch scientific and technological complex set up on the basis of the 
world-famous Paton Institute of Electric Welding has become head orga¬ 
nisation on automated equipment for welding, surfacing, soldering and 
thcrmocutting; the Experimental Scientific and Production Institute of 
Metal-Cutting Machine-Tools—on the building of flexible production 
systems for various technological purposes; the Institute of General Ge¬ 
netics of the USSR Academy of Sciences—on developing the methods of 
genetic engineering. As leaders of the fraternal parties stated, active in- 
voivernent of Soviet organisations in carrying out the Comprehensive 
Programme and the huge economic and scientific potential of the Soviet 
Union guarantee the success of the work lying ahead. 


T he far-reaching plans for scientific and technological advances of 
CMEA countries are aimed at enhancing man’s well-being and pro¬ 
moting the cause of peace on Earth, not the arms race. Pooling their 
efforts in peaceful work, the socialist community countries advocate active 
participation of all interc.sted socialist .stales in scientific and technologi¬ 
cal interaction and come out in favour of broader international coopera¬ 
tion in the field of science and technology. 

The peace-oriented and humane constructive programme adopted by 
CMEA states will undoubtedly give a powerful impetus to their progress, 
promote their unity and cohesion, and consolidate the position of social¬ 
ism in the world. 


* One micron-O.OOl iiiiii. 
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T he dynamic policy of the CPSU and the Soviet government aimed at 
ensuring a favourable world climate for perfecting socialist society and 
advancing to co'mmunisni in the USSR, strengthening the positions of the 
world socialist community, eliminating the danger of war, achieving disar¬ 
mament and ensuring universal security, and establishing genuine equa¬ 
lity, including in the economic sphere, of all peoples and countries, is ma¬ 
nifested in the development of economic ties with the newly free count¬ 
ries. The essence and nature of the Soviet Union’s relations with these sta¬ 
tes is vividly expressed in the following thesis which has been confirnied 
in the new edition of the CPSU Programme: “The CPSU supports the just 
struggle waged by the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America against 
imperialism and the oppression of transnational monopolies, for the asser¬ 
tion of the sovereign right to be master of one’s own resources, for a rest¬ 
ructuring of international relations on an equal and democratic basis, for 
the establishment of a new international economic order and for the deli¬ 
verance from the debt burden imposed by the imperialists.” 

Proceeding from this principled policy in support of the developing 
countries’ efforts to overcome economic backwardness and strengthen 
their political and economic independence, the Soviet Union allocates 
with the object ol assisting these countries a part of its resources created 
exclusively by its people’s effort. This assistance is free of all mercenary 
motives and is rendered in forms which have proved their cffectivity in 
practice and have been acknowledged by the developing countries. 

An indicative feature of the Soviet Union’s economic assistance to this 
category of countries is its concentration, at the request of their govern¬ 
ments, in the state sector. The strengthening of this sector provides the 
developing countries with greater opportunities for implciuenting socio¬ 
economic changes, reinforces their stand in combatting the baneful conse¬ 
quences of TNC activities, and affords greater possibilities for pursuing 
an independent policy in the sphere of international economic ties. This 
aid is based chiefly on intergovernment agreements and is rendered in 
keeping with long-term luogrammes which determine the priority spheres 
of cooperation. Thus the Soviet Union’s economic assistance to its part¬ 
ners is free of time-serving fluctuations and is known for its reliable and 
stable character. One of its distinctive features is that the Soviet Union 
does not share in the returns of the projects built with its assistance in 
the developing countries: all the national economic facilities built along 
these lines are in the lull ownership of the countries in w'hose territories 
they have been built, and serve their national interests. 

It must also be noted that in distinction to Western “aid” Soviet eco¬ 
nomic and technological assistance to the developing countries is rende¬ 
red on a comprehensive basis and includes designing and building large- 
scale cnterpri.ses for different spheres of the national economy; delivering 
complete i)l.mt and equipment, materials and spare parts; assembly work 
and adjustment of the equipment; geological prospecting; granting credits; 
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providing scientific documentation; training qualified technological, ma¬ 
nagement and scientific personnel. 

The Soviet Union’s economic and technological assistance to the deve¬ 
loping countries is concentrated first and foremost in the sphere of mate¬ 
rial production: nearly 80 per cent of all aid is directed towards industry 
and the power industry. The channelling of this cooperation into the sphere 
of production, above all into industry, reflects the developing countries’ 
awareness of the dire need to create their own base for independent eco¬ 
nomic development. This approach promotes the development of their pro¬ 
ductive forces, makes the latest achievements of engineering and techno¬ 
logy accessible to them, allows them to create effective prerequisites for 
the successful implementation of their policy to strengthen economic inde¬ 
pendence and the effective solution of acute socio-economic problems, 
such as doing away with the lopsided economic structure and develo¬ 
ping backward areas, raising living standards, settling the food problem, 
and so on. 

Highly important to the young national states is the fact that Soviet 
economic assistance is channelled first and foremost into the basic bran¬ 
ches of their national economies, which is precisely what is avoided by 
Western countries and firms. When they do agree to this it is only becau¬ 
se the world of socialism has long eliminated their monopoly on econo¬ 
mic relations with the developing countries. 


i 

I n the USSR’s economic ties with the developing countries in the 11th I'i- 
ve-Year period a prominent place belonged to economic and technologi¬ 
cal assistance in fhe power industry (nearly a fourth of all its commit¬ 
ments to these countries). It has a comprehensive character and is aimed 
at creating fuel bases and at building power facilities, and developing 
power systems lor this group of countries. Among the countries where 
the Soviet Union has already built or is building thermal and hydro¬ 
electric power plants, power transmission lines and other power facili¬ 
ties, one can name Afghanistan, Bangladesh. India, Paki.stan, Iraq, Iran, 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. Syria, Turkey, Algeria, 
Angola, Egypt, Libya, Ethiopia, Morocco, Nigeria, Tunisia, Guinea, Gui¬ 
nea-Bissau, Zambia, Mali and many other countries. 

At present the Soviet Union has commitments to the developing count¬ 
ries along the lines of the USSR State Committee for Foreign, Economic 
Relations for the building of 241 power facilities of which 156 are alrea¬ 
dy operating, and among them power stations with the total capacity of 
30,000 megawatts (wdth 13,500 megawatts already in operation). 

In India, for instance, to whom the Soviet Union has been rendering 
technical assistance for the development of its power industry since 1957, 
power stations have been built with a total capacity of 2,100,000 kW and 
a large power engineering base has been created. Power plants built with 
Soviet assistance generate ovei 10 per cent of the country’s electric'ty. An 
agreement has been signed for the development of Soviet-Indian coopera¬ 
tion in the power industry in the 12th Five-Year period which envisages 
the rendering of financial and technological assistance to India in the 
construction of the 1,260,000 kW Vindhyachal thermal power plant and 
a 570-kilometre-long power transmission line. The construction of these 
facilities is already under way. The intergovernment agreement signed 
in May 1985 envisages assistance in the next five-year period for the 
construction of the first phase of the high-capacity Kahalgaon thermal po¬ 
wer plant in the State of Bihar. 

And fruitful cooperation of this kind is no exception. Of unique sig¬ 
nificance for the Syrian economy is the Euphrates hydroengineering comp- 
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lex with a 800-megawatt hydropower station (which began working at 
full capacity in March 1980) built with the USSR’s assistance, which, 
according to SAR President Hafez al-Assad, is a symbol of eternal Arab- 
Soviet friendship, a model of fraternal cooperation between the Syrian 
and Soviet peoples. The cheap electricity generated by the Euphrates hyd¬ 
ropower station satisfies one-fourth of Syria’s electricity requirements. 
Moreover, surveying operations have been started for the construction of 
the Tishrin 400-megawatt thermal power plant in the vicinity of Damas¬ 
cus, which will be the second in capacity after the Euphrates hydropower 
plant (this plant will be one of the principal projects of Soviet-Syrian eco¬ 
nomic cooperation in the 12th Five-Year period). Also envisaged are sur¬ 
veying operations for the construction of the Tishrin 400-megawatt 
hydroelectric generating station on the Euphrates. Cooperation will also 
be continued in building a power transmission line. 

Well known throughout the world is one of the biggest power genera¬ 
ting facilities built in Egypt with Soviet assistance—the Aswan hydro¬ 
electric complex with a 2,100,000 megawatt hydroelectric po¬ 
wer station. By 1970 all its 12 units (175,000 kW each) had 
begun operating. Since then the Aswan hydropower station has already 
generated over 90,000 million kWh of lovveost electricity and continues to 
work flawlessly at full capacity. This has enabled the country to save 
30 million tons of liquid fuel which would have been needed to produce 
the same amount of electricity at thermal pow-er plants. The Soviet Union 
will continue its programme of assistance in electrifying Egypt’s rural 
areas in the 12th Five-Year period. 

Highly important for producing electricity for the needs of towms and 
cities, rural areas and different industrial facilities are the thermal and 
hydraulic power stations built with Soviet assistance in Morocco, Nige¬ 
ria, Tunisia, and diesel pow'er plants in Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Zambia, 
Mali, Sudan and other countries. 

The grow'ing business prestige of Soviet specialised organisations res¬ 
ponsible for economic and technological assistance to the developing 
countries and the fine quality and high economic indices of the projects 
under construction are steadily increasing the number of their customers. 
In this connection one can recall that in the period 1979-1981 Soviet orga¬ 
nisations took part in surveying operations for the construction of the 
first phase of the Parana Medio hydroengineering complex in Argentina 
and in working out plans for its design embracing a 3,100 megawatt 
hydroelectric power station, a system of locks, dams and other facilities. 
,A contract has been signed for the participation of the U.SSR in building 
the Ilya Grande 2,400-megawatt hydroelectric power plant on the Parana 
in Brazil. A preliminary agreement has been reached on cooperation in 
organising the production of low-and mean-capacity facilities for the hyd¬ 
ropower station in Brazilian plants. 

Alongside the building of power plants, power transmission lines, sub¬ 
stations and other facilities of this kind the USSR renders a.ssistance in 
building up the fuel and power base of the newly-free countries to ensure 
their national economic development. As of early 1985, put into operation 
in the developing countries with Soviet technological and economic assi.s- 
tance were facilities vuth the output of 67.3 million tons of oil and 19 mil¬ 
lion tons of coal, and rich gas deposits. In the 12th Five-Year period 
geological prospecting for oil, coal and gas will be continued in many of 
these countries. 

The Soviet Union with its up-to-date engineering base for ferrous and 
non-ferrous metallurgy and vast experience of building and running largo¬ 
s': ale metallurgical complexes renders extensive assistance to the newly 
free countries in building facilities in this sphere. Over 25 per cent of the 
sum total of this assi.stance falls to ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy. 
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The technological schemes of projects built by Soviet organisations con¬ 
form to the strictest requirements of environmental protection and ensure 
an installed capacity within the shortest time. By 1985 at enterprises built 
in these countries with the help of Soviet organisations capacities had 
been introduced for the production of 14.6 million tons of pig iron, 
16 million tons of steel and 13.8 million tons of rolled metal. 

The USSR’s present commitments concern the building and reconstruc¬ 
tion in the developing countries of 32 facilities for ferrous and non-fer¬ 
rous metallurgy, of which 26 have already begun operating. 

The Soviet methods of economic and technological assistance, which 
cover virtually the construction of the entire industrial complex and the 
pertaining structures; the training on a large scale of local personnel at 
different levels; active handover of technological knowledge, licenses and 
know-how pertaining to the building and running of the enterprises; the 
attraction of local building and industrial firms-subconlractors; the high 
level of Soviet technology and the latest achievements of the USSR in 
the metal industry—all these factors account for the economic success of 
this cooperation. In 1984 the iron-and-steel works in Bhilai and Bokaro 
built with Soviet assistance accounted for about 40 per cent of India’s 
steel and rolled rnetal output. At present the capacities of these plants 
are being developed to bring their yearly steel output up to 4 million 
tons each, and will be rai.scd in the future to 5 and 5.5. million tons res¬ 
pectively. Metallurgical combines have been built or are under construc¬ 
tion with Soviet assistance in Kgypt, Algeria, Turkey, Iran and Nigeria. 

The contribution of Soviet organisations to the development of the oil 
refining, petrochemical and chemical industries in the developing countries 
is also growing. The rich experience of the Soviet oil refining and petro 
chemical industries in developing and mastering the latest technology, 
intensifying oil processing and reducing losses of oil and oil products, 
ensures the highly effective work of the facilities built in the developing 
countries. In the last twenty years the geography of cooperation in this 
sphere has considerably expanded and its volume has more than doubled. 
As of the beginning of 1985 the Soviet Union’s commitments to these 
countries covered 61 projects of which 27 were already in operation. 

The Soviet Union renders the developing countries substantial help in 
the development of the engineering and rnetal-working industries. It has 
helped build facilities for the production of metallurgical and mining 
equipment, hoisting and transportation equipment, and other mechanical 
devices, farm machinery, metal-cutting machine tools, and forged pieces. 
Large engineering facilities have been constructed in Afghanistan, India, 
Bangladesh, Tran and Egypt, among other countries. 

Using their geological experience Soviet specialists carry out exten¬ 
sive surveying and prospecting operations in many developing countries. 
The Soviet Union’s approach to the study of these countries’ mineral and 
raw-material resources differs radically from the colonialist and neocolo¬ 
nialist policy of the Western countries, whose mining companies prefer to 
develop only the more easily accessible deposits that ensure the highest 
returns, and virtually have no interest in comprehensive geological stu¬ 
dies, At present Soviet organisations are engaged in geological prospec¬ 
ting in 30 developing countries where over 2,000 Soviet specialists are 
working. Altogether nearly 60,000 Soviet geologists have already contri¬ 
buted to the development of these countries’ mining industries in the cour¬ 
se of their cooperation with the USSR. _ 


T he Soviet Union also renders the newly free countries substantial 
assistance in developing their agricultural economy and food indust¬ 
ries, thereby laying the foundations for a sound and lasting material ba- 
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se that will make it possible to increase their agricultural output, ensure 
its processing, and provide their peoples with a reliable supply of food 
products. Help is given in the form of developing new lands and building 
irrigation systems, setting up state crop-growing and animal-husbandry 
farms, building machine-and-tractor stations and providing them with 
machinery, building and equipping workshops, veterinary laboratories 
and stations, research laboratories, research and experiment stations. 
Thus, there is a radical difference in the approach of the USSR to the 
agricultural problem in these countries and that of the Western states, 
whose ‘‘aid ’ usually boils down to deliveries of foodstuffs, which takes 
care only of the immediate requirements. 

Soviet assistance in developing agricultural production in these count¬ 
ries gives priority attention to the development of new lands and the buil¬ 
ding of irrigation systems, bearing in mind that there is still a great shor¬ 
tage of arable land there. With the present rates of population growth 
and the existing soil productivity it would take nothing less than one 
hectare per head of the population in the developing countries to reach by 
the end of the century the standards of consumption of agricultural pro¬ 
duce in these countries to those of the industrialised states. Moreover, in 
most of the developing countries irrigation is the basic means of raising 
soil productivity. 

As in the industrial and power engineering sphere, Soviet assistance 
in agricultural development is extremely diverse. In Afghanistan, for 
instance, with its specific natural conditions, substantial help is rendered 
in the building of water-supply systems. The Jalalabad irrigation system 
was completed in 1965. The Soviet Union helped set up in the irrigated 
lands two state farms specialising in the production of citrus fruits and 
olives, which have been exported to the USSR since 1970. The Soviet- 
Afghan agreement signed in August 1979 envisaged technological assi¬ 
stance to Afghanistan in the construction of seven machine-and-tractor 
stations and the delivery of farm machinery. At pre.sent the country has 
four such stations. 

To raise Afghanistan’s agricultural production the USSR has helped 
set up field-management services, a slate seed-growing system, the re¬ 
construction of artificial insemination stations and has organised make¬ 
shift veterinary stations. Soviet organisations took part in building the 
Kabul bread-baking combine, st'veral mills, elevators, two local bread-ba¬ 
king plants, and a cannery in Jalalabad. 

The Soviet Union renders substantial assistance in building agricultu¬ 
ral facilities to Iraq, the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, Algeria, 
Syria, the Yemen Arab Republic. Tunisia, Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia 
and several other countries, where this a.ssislance invariably brings in 
tangible results. One of the biggest projects of this kind in Syria—the 
hydroengineering complex on the Euphrates—has not only considerably 
increased the production of low^-cost electricity but has done away with 
the threat of floods, while the reservoir included in the project now offers 
great opportunities for irrigating the near-lying lands and increasing cot¬ 
ton, grain and other crops. In the future its waters will be used to irri¬ 
gate nearly 640,000 hectares of arid land thereby almost doubling the 
country’s irrigated ploughlands. Many other undertakings dealing with 
the building of irrigation systems and developing new lands are in prog¬ 
ress or have been envisaged in partnership with the USSR. 

An identical example is to be had in the Aswan Hydro-Electric Power 
Complex in the Arab Republic of Egypt, which is of foremost importance 
for its agricultural development. In the early 1970s the notorious US po-. 
litical scientist Zbigniew Brzezinski was compelled to admit that in 
Egypt only a few remembered US food aid. but no one would ever forget 
that the Aswan High Dam was built by the Russians. The reservoir of 
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the Aswan High Dam will make it possible to develop nearly 600,000 
hectares of new lands where 126,000 .will be brought under the plough 
with Soviet help (at present over 400,000 hectares have already, been put 
under crops, and of this number nearly 30,000 hectares were developed 
with Soviet assistance). Moreover, nearly 400.000 hectares more have 
been virtually transferred fiom seasonal to year-round irrigation, thus ma¬ 
king it possible to take in two or three crops yearly. Crop yields have 
also gone up. 

The Aswan High Dam has repeatedly saved the country from destruc¬ 
tive floods and .severe droughts. Had it not been lor the Dam, vast 
ploughlands would have been left without water, like in neighbouring Su¬ 
dan, and the two countries’ economy would have suffered great losses. 
An eloquent appraisal of the project’s significance was made by Egypt’s 
Minister of Irrigation Assam Abdel Hamid Radi in an interview' to a rep¬ 
resentative of the new'spaper al-Gomhitriya in November 1984: “We have 
been receiving all these years a steady 55,000 million cu. m. of w'ater from 
Lake Na.sser to meet our irrigation requirements. To iuiagine what this 
actually means, suffice it to say that 1,000 million cu.m, of water is 
enough to produce 375,000 tons of wheat, suffice to feed 1 million people. 
We owe all this to the High Aswan Dam.” 

Among other countries where Soviet assistance contributes to similar 
undertakings, the development of the agricultural infra-strudurc, the set¬ 
ting up of model farms specialising in various produce, the building of 
different processing facilities, one can name Angola. Zambia, the Congo, 
.Mali, Madagascar, .Mozambique, Sudan, Tanzania, Nepal, Ethiopia, Tuni¬ 
sia and Peru. Although nearly all of these countries have become the si¬ 
tes of building projects now in progress with Soviet assistance, for con¬ 
venience sake we shall quote only a few general figures. 

In the developing countries Soviet organisations have helped build 
grain elevators with a total capacity of nearly 1.9 million tons (agree¬ 
ments envisage capacities exceeding 2.1 million tons), and irrigate and 
develop over 1.7 million hectares of land (envi.saged more than 2.2 mil- 
iion hectares). The industrial facilities built with their assistance produce 
mineral fertilizers, manufacture tractors, different farm machines and 
equipment, which are all essential for the solution of thCsc countries’ 
acute food problem. 


A highly important and traditional aspect of the USSR's economic and 
technological assi.stance to the developing countries is the training 
of national personnel. This is a large-scale and comprehensive sphere of 
cooperation which is usually translated into life through intergovernment 
agreements. It is also concentrated in the state sector which is highly 
effective for coordinating the plans for training national personnel with 
national economic development programmes. 

Soivet organisations always strive to make maximum use at joint 
cooperation projects (in building and operating) local specialists and 
workers (who receive on-the-job training), in order to make a contribu¬ 
tion towards solving the acute problem of providing employment for the 
population in these countries. With the training of national personnel in 
their own countries, the number of Soviet specialists is systematically 
decreased and the production is graduall> transferred to national cadres. 
Such an approach is essentially different from the practice of many 
Western countries and their firms, which often hinder the growth of na¬ 
tional personnel. 

Note must be made that the Soviet Union gives priority to the training 
of local peisonnel a4 building sites and on-the-job. It has made it pos- 
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sible as of early 1985 to train or raise the skill of more than 900,000 peop¬ 
le, among them 95,000 in India; 86,000 in Afghanistan; 85,000 in Egypt; 
58;000 in Iraq; and 33,000 in Syria. 

Another important form of assistance to the developing countries in 
raising the people’s educational level and training qualified personnel is 
the building of various educational establishments and centres. The So¬ 
viet Union has helped build and equip in 26 developing countries over 
300 educational centres, vocational-technical schools, and regular courses 
which have trained about 500,000 skilled workers for different economic 
branches, including ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, the light and 
food industries, the electric power industry, and agriculture. The largest 
number of such educational centres falls to Egypt, Algeria, Iraq, Iran, 
Angola and Mozambique. At present another 150 educational centres are 
under construction with Soviet assistance in the developing countries. 

The more than 50 higher educational institutions and technical secon¬ 
dary schools built in these countries with the assistance of the USSR have 
also become a major source of training engineers and technicians for 
their national economies. Among them one can name an institute of mi¬ 
ning and metallurgy, an institute of oil, gas and chemistry, and an insti¬ 
tute of light industry in Algeria, a polytechnical institute and a technical 
secondary school of mines and an automotive technical secondary school 
in Afghanistan, polytechnical institutes in Ethiopia and Guinea, and an 
institute of technology in India. They have trained over 120,000 specia- 
li.sts for more than 50 professions. These and other educational establish¬ 
ments are well known in their own countries and abroad. To ensure a 
high level of training over 2,000 Soviet teachers are sent yearly to these 
countries. 

A special place in the system of training national specialists for the 
developing countries belongs to the vocational and technical education of 
foreign citizens in the USSR. It introduces them to the latest achievc- 
iwnts of science and technology, provides the use of equipment identical 
to the kind that is delivered to the projects built with Soviet economic 
and technical assistance, and is in tune with the practical ta.sks that will 
have to be tackled by the national speciali.sts in their own countries. To 
provide thc.se facilities, up to 200 enterpri.scs, e.stablishments, and re.search 
and designing institutions are singled out by ministries and depart¬ 
ments—chief suppliers of equipment and plant to the developing count¬ 
ries. Among them one can name big enterprises and facilities boasting the 
latest technology, such as the Azovstal Metal Works in Zhdanov, the pro¬ 
duction amalgamation Elektrosila in Leningrad, the Bratsk Hydropower 
Plant, the Novovoronezhskaya Atomic Power Plant and the Minsk Tractor 
Works. Over 88,000 speciali.sts and workers from the developing countries 
have received vocational and technological training and consultations in 
the USSR. In 1984 alone nearly 7,500 specialists and workers from 28 
partner countries came to the Soviet Union to receive training. 

Soviet secondary and higher educational establishments play an impor¬ 
tant role in training national personnel for the developing countries. 
There are now nearly 80,000 foreign students, post-graduate students, and 
probationers from 113 countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, irres¬ 
pective of their socio-economic systems and foreign policy orientation, 
studying in the USSR. They are trained in more than 300 Soviet higher 
colleges and technical secondary schools in approximately 270 specialities. 
Half of this arc future engineers, 20 per cent—teachers, 20 per cent—me¬ 
dical workers, and the remaining—agronomists and zoo technicians. 

The Soviet Union is constantly increasing its assi.stancc to the newly 
free states in training skilled national personnel; this is also carried out 
on a multilateral basis—along the lines of the UN international institu¬ 
tions. 
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L arge-scale economic and technological cooperation of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist states with the developing countries has helped do 
away with monopoly imperialism in this sphere of international relations. 
This has given the developing countries real opportunities to begin their 
struggle for the satisfaction of their legitimate, and among them econo¬ 
mic, interests on the world arena, which has found reflection in their fight 
for the establishment of a new international economic order. Such a state 
of affairs enrages the imperialist circles. That is why bourgeois propagan¬ 
da organs spare no efforts to distort the nature of economic relations bet¬ 
ween the socialist and the developing countries so as to vilify these rela¬ 
tions, thereby eroding them. To achieve these ends Western propaganda 
resorts to manipulations with facts and figures and even to blatant lies. 

The malicious attacks of bourgeois apologists on the USSR’s economic 
assistance to the young sovereign states stem from their endeavours to 
gloss over the critical state of the imperialist policy of “aid”, striking 
evidence of which is the unprecedented growth of the developing count¬ 
ries’ foreign debt which has reached, according to the latest data, the 
astronomical sum of $1,000,000 million. This situation confirms the indis¬ 
putable truth that Western “aid” had always been aimed not at overco¬ 
ming the internal economic, and among them financial, difficulties of the¬ 
se countries, but at securing the strategic objective of imperialism, that 
is to keep the developing world in the orbit of capitalism and intensify 
its exploitation. 

The attempts of bourgeois propaganda to falsify the principles under¬ 
lying economic cooperation between the socialist countries and those of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are extremely diverse. For instance, on 
the one hand, it offers incomplete and odd data on the socialist countries* 
loans to the developing countries, and on the other, cites “huge” sums of 
Western “aid” into which it does not hesitate to include private capital 
investments. This allows it to draw allegedly objective conclusions on the 
insignificance of the socialist countries’ economic assistance to these sta¬ 
les. All this runs counter to the actual state of affairs. 

At present the USSR has intergovernment agreements on economic 
and technological cooperation with 82 countries (including socialist 
countries). It has rendered assistance in the building of over 3,000 indust¬ 
rial lacilitics, electric power stations, hydroengincering, agricultural and 
other national economic projetes, already in operation, and has commit¬ 
ment for the building of another 1,660 facilities. It has also helped train 
over 2 millioti specialists and skilled workers for the most diverse indust¬ 
ries. Agreements with 70 developing countries envisage Soviet coopera¬ 
tion in the building of more than 3,200 national economic -facilities (over 
1,900 have been put into operation). Speaking of the USSR’s participa¬ 
tion in rendering economic assistance to the developing countries during 
his visit lo France last October, Mikhail Gorbachev was fully justified in 
underlining that the “Soviet Union does not neglect this duty and is 
doing even more in this respect than many other countries”. 

While widely advertising the allegedly easy terms of the Western 
countries’ “official aid” to the developing countries, bourgeois propagan¬ 
da harps on the “unbearable” terms of Soviet credits and the “burden” 
of their debt to (he socialist countries. Figures, however, once again show 
an entirely different state of affairs. In its reports the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) makes use of a synthetic 
index known as the grant element which is used as a gauge of develop¬ 
ment assistance to other countries (the higher the per cent of the grant 
element, the more favourable are the terms of crediting). The terms under 
which the developing countries receive financial means on loans and cre¬ 
dits from Western states have recently grown harsher. IBRD experts ha¬ 
ve calculated that the average gram element level on their loan capital 
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dropped from 37 per cent in 1970 to 11 per cent in 1980. For the countries 
ot 1 Topical Africa it dropped from 46 to 31 per cent in the 1970s. The cal¬ 
culations with regard to Soviet credits granted to African countries show 
the fluctuation of the grant element between 38 and 58 per cent, evidence 
ol the more favourable terms of Soviet economic assistance as against 
those of Western “aid". 

In the West a misleading interpretation is given to the fact that loans 
from sociali.st countries can be repaid not only in hard currency but also 
by deliveries of traditional exports goods, or by part of the produce 
manufactured at the jointly built facilities. The absurd conclusion is 
drawn that socialist countries use their economic relations with the deve¬ 
loping countries to satisfy above all their own internal requirements. Yet, 
the developing countries find it exceedingly profltable to pay off their 
debts by means of export goods thus ensuring a stable long-term market 
for their national industries, which is an important factor in view of the 
rough competition on the world capitali.st market. 

These bourgeois propaganda ploys are unable to discredit the noble 
principles of the USSR’s economic cooperation with the developing count¬ 
ries, which know by their own experience the fruitful results of this coope¬ 
ration which they .seek to keep up and develop. Evidence of this are the 
new intergovernment agreements and other tlocuments signed by the So- 

viv^t Union and the developing states for the fur¬ 
ther development of their economic anrl technological coope¬ 
ration. During the visit of Indian Prime A'linister Rajiv Gandhi to the 

USSR in May 1985 two significant agreements were signed which map 
out the guidelines and the major spheres of long-term cooperation. 

The October 1985 official visit by Muamar Gaddafi, the leader of the 
Libyan revolution, resulted in ihe signing of the Long-Term Programme 
for Economic, Scientific, Technological and Commercial Cooperation Bet¬ 
ween the LISSR and Libya up to the year 2000 and the longer term which 
mapped out guidelines for cooperation between the two countries. In 1985 
new major agreements were also signed on economic and technological 
cooperation with Afghanistan, Algeria, Syria, Iraq, Zimbabw^e and several 
other countries. 

The further growth of the Soviet Union’s economic potential envisaged 
in the documents of the 27th CPSU Congress provide an additional base 
fot extending and intensifying its cooperation with the developing 
countries. 
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L ast December the 40th Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
by and large concluded its proceedings. It took place at a difficult and in 
many respects a decisive moment in world developments. In his message 
to the participants in the jubilee sitting of the General Assembly on the oc¬ 
casion of the 40th anniversary of the UN, Mikhail Gorbachev .stressed that 
today more than over before the joint efforts of states and peoples are 
needed to eliminate a nuclear catastrophe threatening mankind. 

Concern over the current e.xplosive state of political relations, and eco¬ 
nomic ones, too, for that jn.nttcr, among states ran throughout the speeches 
made from the session rostrum. Alongside the increased danger of a nuclear 
conflict and the continuation of the wasteful and ever destabilising arms 
race that threatens to encompass circumterrestrial space as well, other 
objects of particular concern are still, as the debate at the session showed, 
the continuation, and in a number of instances the exacerbation of hotbeds 
of regional conflicts and tension, the disastrous economic state of many de¬ 
veloping countries, and the worsening problem of their foreign debt to de¬ 
veloped capitalist states. Persi.stent demands were made for a shift from 
stating such a .situation to the adoption of practical steps to rectify it. 


A n important factor which c-Kerted a favourable influence on the proceed¬ 
ings of the 40th .Session of the UN General Assembly were the new ini¬ 
tiatives and actions undertaken by the Soviet Union following the April 
1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee to eliminate world 
tensions and ensure a constructive solution to acute international problems. 
Many at the UN are of the view that the Soviet actions to pave the way for 
such a central event in international affairs as the Soviet-American Geneva 
summit and to create a favourable climate for it were of particular impor¬ 
tance. The imposition by the Soviet Union of a moratorium on all nuclear 
explosions, the suspension of the deployment of medium-range missiles in 
Europe and the removal from combat alert of SS-20 missiles additionally 
emplaced earlier in the European zone, the advancing of specific proposals 
on the non-militarisation and peaceful exploration of outer space, and a 
radical. fiO-per cent, reduction in the existing nuclear armaments of the 
USSR and the USA were perceived by the participants in the Assembly as 
convincing proof of the USSR’s re.sponsible approach to the crucial issues 
of the day. 

The trends, recently outlined in international affair.s, towards a norniar 
Tisation of East-West relations were named at the .session as one of the fo¬ 
remost hopeful signs today. Particular mention in this context was made of 
the visit of Mikhail Gorbachev to France and his meeting with US Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan as pursuing the aims not only of establishing a bila- 
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tcral dialogue l>etwecn the respective countries, but also of improving the 
international situation overall. 

At the initiative of a large group of non-aligned countries the UN Gene¬ 
ral Assembly passed a rcsolutipn urging the participants in the Geneva 
meeting to impart a decisive impetus to the Soviet-American talks so that 
they might lead to the immediate attainment of effective accords on the ces¬ 
sation of the nuclear arms race, which is having a negative influence on in¬ 
ternational security and also on socio-economic development, on a reduction 
of their nuclear arsenals, and the prevention of an arms race in outer space, 
and the use of outer space for peaceful purposes. In this fashion the majori¬ 
ty of the UN member states took a stand not of outside passive observers, 
but of vigorous supporters of the line for constructive, palpable results at the 
Soviet-.American Geneva talks, i. e., in effect, of the line being upheld by 
the USSR. The results of the voting on this vital resolution of the session 
speak for themselves: the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, 
and virtually all the member states of the non-aligned movement and a 
number of other countries voted in favour. No one voted against. The USA 
and several of its military-political allies abstained. 


T he stepped up actions of the non-aligned movement was a positive factor 
at the 40th Se.ssion of the UN General Assembly. The chairman of this 
movement. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, of India, made the impassioned 
•appeal to the session participants to cure the world of the Insanity of 
nuclear militarism and to direct the creative genius of mankind at serving 
the cause of prosperity, not destruction. 

Alongside the non-aligned countries, neutral, and in a number of cases 
several states allied with the US.A, which arc inclined to a realistic as.sess- 


ment of the world situation, dealt with many issues at the session from 
generally constructive positions. Particular mention should be made of the 
important proposals pertaining to the sealing down of the arms race, espe¬ 
cially tile nuclear arms race, and the prevention of the militarisation of 
outer space, which were jointly advanced during the General Assembly pro- 
Ci'edings by the leaders of si.\ states representing the continents - Argenti¬ 
na, Greece, India, Me.xico, Tanzania and Sweden. The ideas e.\pres.sed in 
their appeal were mirrored in a number of session resolutions, which were 
supported by the USSR and other socialist countries. 

As to the paramount decisions of the session, they not only reflect the 
collective will to ensure a turn from confrontation to cooperation, but also 
map out specific ways to eliminate the threat of nuclear war, bridle and 
reverse the arms race and prevent its spread to new spheres, and the forma¬ 
tion of a solid system of universal .security and law and order, which should 
stem from the revival of detente. Particular mention should be made in 


this regard of the role the .socialist countries played in the attainment of 
such a result of the session. It. incidentally, accords with the goals which 
were set by the fraternal states, jointly, when their line was being coordi¬ 
nated prior to the General Assembly and during it. It was largely the result 
of their energetic united efforts to push through the peace initiatives advan¬ 
ced by the leaders of the Warsaw Treaty member states at the PCC meeting 
in Sofia in October 1985. Pursuing a coordinated course, virtually each 
fraternal country came forth with productive proposals or acted as coordi¬ 
nator of joint efforts to advance peace proposals made earlier. 

The prestige of socialist Poland on the international scene was enhanced 
by the speech made at the session by the leader of the Polish stale. Wojciech 
daruzelski, in which he advanced a number of specific ideas, including the 
conducting of research into the consequences of an arms race in space; the 
points of his statement were later reflected in the session resolutions. The 
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GDR delegation played an important role in the drafting at the session of 
resolutions on a number of nuclear issues; the Czechoslovak delegation— 
on the problem of international cooperation in disarmament; the Bulgarian 
delegation—on the mobilisation of public opinion in support of disarma¬ 
ment or, as it is customary to say at the UN, the World Disarmament Cam¬ 
paign; the Hungarian delegation -on the cessation of nuclear tests; and 
the Mongolian delegation- on the holding of a Week of Disarmament and 
Ensuring the Right of the Peoples to Peace; at Vietnam's initiative consi¬ 
deration of the question of peace, stability and cooperation in Southeast 
Asia was continued. The initiative with which socialist Cuba came forth 
lent urgency to the discussion at the session of the problem of the develop¬ 
ing countries’ foreign debts to the West. At a proposal by Romania, which 
was backed up in the documents of the Sofia meeting of the Warsaw Treaty, 
the Assembly passed an appeal to countries in a state of conflict to imme¬ 
diately cease hostilities and go over to negotiations, and an address to all 
UN member states to resolve conflicts and controversies by political means. 

Overall, the delegation of the PRC spoke out constructively on some 
issues. It is telling that it supported the majority of useful decisions passed 
on arms limitation issues, and proposed its own draft resolution aimed at 
preventing an arms race in outer space. 

To sum up, it would be no exaggeration to say that the socialist countri¬ 
es again displayed at the UN their cohesion and an active role in resolving 
the key issues of the day. 

.t 

F iguring prominently on the very extensive -144-points—agenda exami¬ 
ned at the 40th Session of the U.N Genera! Assembly are questions directly 
pertaining to the cardin;il task of the day- the prevention of the spread of 
the arms race to outer space and the cessation of it on Earth. This task was 
in the focus of the delegates. F.fforts to resolve it were promoted by the 
I ISSR’s posing the question at the session of the development of interna¬ 
tional cooperation in the peaceful exploration of outer space. The principal 
idea of this proposal is to take measures, before it is t(X) late, so that the 
era of large-scale exploration of outer space that is being opened up before 
mankind might not lead to the saturation of this limitless area wdth wea¬ 
pons and therefore to a greater threat of an all-destructive conflict, but, on 
the co?itrary, might open up new' horizons for the creative endeavour of 
mankind and ensure its efforts in the peaceful utilisation of outer space. 
Having again urgently called for all nations not to create, develop, test or 
<ieploy space-based attack systems, the Soviet Union has unfolded before 
the international community a large-scale and specific programme of "star 
peace”, of cooperation among states in the peaceful exploration of outer 
space. 

The participants in the Assembly and the w'orld public at large took a 
great interest m the specific elements of the Soviet programme, which had 
been set forth in the document Main Directions and Principles of Interna¬ 
tional Cooperation in Peaceful Exploration of Space in Conditions uf Its 
Non-Militarisation (proposals of the USSR), which had been submitted in 
good time, a month prior to the opening of the 40th Session of the UN Gene¬ 
ral Assembly. 

The debate that took place at the session showed that the governments 
and broad public in many states are coming to comprehend the dangerous 
consequences which an arms race in outer space can have, and not only 
for international peace and security, but also for the development prospects 
of international cooperation in the peaceful exploration of outer space. It is 
quite natural that at the UN the Soviet “star peace” concept was unequivo¬ 
cally perceived as an alternative to the ominous “star wars” plans, a reaso¬ 
nable, workable alternative geared to the future. 
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The advancinjr at the session of five draft resolutions on this issue was 
a definite indicator of the desire of very many states to prevent the spread 
of the arms race to outer space. Aside from the Soviet Union, such draft 
resolutions were submitted by the PRC. Poland, a large group of non-alig¬ 
ned countries, and also a number of the Western states allied to the USA.. 

.As a result, a single resolution was elaborated with the active participa¬ 
tion of the Soviet delegation, based on a draft of the non-aligned countries 
with due account for the positive elements of all the other documents.lt con¬ 
tains a timely warning about consequences extremely dangerous from the 
standpoint of the increased risk of war and prospects for the exploration of 
outer space, which the orbiting of the arms race could have, and a decisive 
appeal for urgent and effective measures to forestall such developments. 
States' concern over the American "star wears’’ plan which, together with 
the US delegation, wms vigorously justified at the session by representatives 
of Great Britain and the FRG, was reflected by the appeal, included in the 
resolution for the first time, to refrain from any actions running counter 
to the goal of preventing an arms race in outer space. In addition, the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly, also for the first time, proposed that the states explore the 
possibility of developing international cooperation in furthering advance 
towards the aforementioned goal and in the field of peaceful exploration of 
outer space. The intcrnatioiuil community thus unequivocally made a choice 
in favour of peaceful cooperation, not confrontation and the arms race in 
outer space. The results of the voting amply show this as well. X’irtually all 
the participants in the .session--151 countries-- voted in favour. The USA 
and Grenada abstained, liven Washington’s closest allies did not want to 
associate themselves with an unconstructive stand in voting on this issue. 

A distinguishing feature of the debate at the .session on issues of arms 
limitation and disarmament was the understanding by the majority of the 
forum’s participants of the fact that the w'orld Is at the crossroads today: 
either the continued uncontrolled arms race, or the cessation and reversal 
of this race. 

The speeches and resolutions of the session in effect reject the logic of 
militarism according to which, in order to disarm, one must fir.st build up 
armaments and carry them to outer space. It can be said most definitively 
that the General Assembly showed another road, a more reliable and a sa¬ 
fer one, and most importantly, one which leads right to the goal of curbing 
the arms race, above all the nuclear arms race, and the prevention of its 
spread to outer spactv The se.ssion pointed not only to the direct way to 
ensuring reliable security, above all by means of disarmament, but also 
mapped out the path to attaining this goal. 


T he importance in this respect of the Soviet Union’s unilateral moratori¬ 
um on all nuclear tests cannotberatedtoohighly.lt was received not 
only as a manifestation of good will on the part of one of the mightiest 
nuclear powers, but also as real proof of the possibility of practical measu¬ 
res aimed at preventing mankind’s slide into an abyss. 

A total of 124 state voted at the .session in favour of the resolution in 
which the Soviet unilateral moratorium is acclaimed and in which hope is 
e.xpressed that all other nuclear states accede to the moratorium as well. 
At the same time the resolution urges an immediate start of talks for the 
purpose of preparing a treaty which would effectively prohibit all test exp¬ 
losions of nuclear weapons by all stales and everywhere. The attempts, 
however, of the American delegation to speak of the untimcliness of a ban 
on all nuclear vwapon tests were rejected by the overwhelming majority of 
delegates. 
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The topicality and priority of this measure were stressed in the speeches 
not only of the representatives of the socialist and non-alijjned countries 
but also of many of the USA’s allies, including Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and Greece. Indicatively, three more resolutions passed at the ses¬ 
sion contained the appeal to elaborate the aforementioned treaty. Two of 
them, proposed by non-aligned countries, mapped out ways to a practical 
solution of the problem. Unfortunately, the third, which was endorsed ac¬ 
cording to a draft of Australia and a number of other countries, divorced 
questions of control from the elaboration of the agreement itself on a 
nuclear test ban, even though it reflected the importance of this problem. 

The session again demonstrated the collective will of states to halt the 
arms race on Earth, above all in its most dangerous sphere—nuclear arms. 
A freeze on nuclear weapons is being examined as an urgent measure. This 
is mentioned in three session resolutions passed at the initiative of the so¬ 
cialist and non-aligned states. This was a major political defeat for the 
proponents of the continued stockpiling of nuclear weapons. Contrary to 
the American delegation’s claims that a freeze would give unilateral advan¬ 
tages to the Soviet Union, which supposedly has superiority in several 
aspects of nuclear might, the Assembly stated the existence of a rough pari¬ 
ty in the nuclear armaments of the two powers and made the point that this 
provides a good opportunity for halting their buildup. The session decisions 
al.so stress that a freeze would contribute to the start and successful conduct 
of talks on nuclear disarmament, right down to the complete elimination of 
nuclear weapons. 

A serious discussion was also held at the session on the problem of pre¬ 
venting the start of a nuclear war. The tenet of the apologists of “star wars’’ 
to the effect that space weapons would make it possible to lower the risk of 
a first nuclear strike was criticised, with logical arguments adduced. Here, 
too, many delegates emphasised, the answer should be sought not in “tech¬ 
nological solutions’’, but through political accords. A resolution which con¬ 
tained an appeal to all the nuclear powers to follow the example of the 
USSR and the PRC ahd to pledge not to be the first to use nuclear weapons 
was passed by an overwhelming majority of votes. Also receiving support 
in the resolution was the proposal of the socialist countries to formalise 
such a pledge by all the nuclear powers. 

The session endorsed numerous decisions on the entire gamut of issues 
perfaining to the limitation and reduction of nuclear arms. It urged the 
.start of talks at the Conference on Disarmament for the purpose of drafting 
a nuclear disarmament programme. The question of nuclear-free zones was 
brought up at the session. The Assembly again spoke out for the creation 
of such zones in various parts of the world, including the Middle East and 
Africa, pointing to the extreme danger posed by the nuclear ambitions of 
Israel and South Africa and the cooperation between several Western 
countries and these aggressive regimes in the nuclear sphere. A fresh Im¬ 
pulse to the discussion of the problem of nuclear-free zones was imparted 
by the initiative of the South Pacific states on the creation of such a zone 
in their region. It was acclaimed in the speeches of many delegates. 

An authoritative, resolution was passed at the session in support of the’ 
results of the Third Nuclear .Non-Proliferation Treaty Review Conference, 
aimed- at consolidating the highly important international agreement and 
enhancing the effectiveness of the nuclear non-proliferation regime. The 
idea was clearly stated at the .sc.ssiori that the prevention of the spread of 
nuclear weapons w'orldwide is a sort of “second front’’ of the struggle aga¬ 
inst the nuclear threat. 

This constructive thrust of the session proceedings as regard the eli¬ 
mination of the nuclear war threat was not to the liking of the supporters 
of the NATO militarist doctrines which came under the fire of criticism. 
In these conditions the delegations of the ERG and a number of other 
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NATO niemhcrs advanced, as at the last session, the draft resolution The 
Prevention of War in the Nuclear Age. In effect, however, the draft si¬ 
destepped specific measures to prevent nuclear war, and the priority im¬ 
portance of this issue was drowned in a vague demand to “eliminate the 
threat of war at any level of hostile actions” and replaced by tenets on the 
need for greater openness and improved mutual notification of military 
activity, extended exchange of information and views on military issues, 
etc. The obstructionist nature of this entire undertaking was seen through 
by the delegates of the non-aligned states, who prepared amendments to 
the West German draft pointing to the dire need for practical measures to 
eliminate, above all, the danger of a nuclear conflict and the elimination of 
nuclear arms. Inasmuch as such a turn of events was clearly not to the lik¬ 
ing of the authors of the aforementioned draft, they considered it better to 
recall it and not put it up to a vote. A proper response to this political and 
ideological subterfuge were the re.solulions passed by the General Assembly 
which state that the elimination of the threat of nuclear war is the most ur¬ 
gent task of the day. 


\i^hile underscoring the priority of the task of eliminating the nuclear 
threat, the General Assembly did not at all close its eyes to the danger 
of any war altogether. 

The decisions of the 4()th Session urgently pose the task of an immediate 
ban on chemical mass destruction means and point to the particular danger 
posed by binary chemical weapons which have been developed, as is well 
known, to enable NATO to wage war in Furope. The Assembly decisively 
urged stepping up talks on the conclusion of a convention banning chemi¬ 
cal weapons. 

One of the major impediments to the effective work of the UN and other 
international forums and to the elaboration of urgent political decisions, 
including on issues of arms limitation and disarmament—and this was 
[)atently manifest at the recent session- is the pliancy of a large number 
of non-aligned countries to the militarist propaganda tenet that the respon¬ 
sibility for the arms race and the exacerbated world situation is born l)y the 
two superpowers—the USSR and the USA. Attempts are often made not 
only to put this responsibility on the two countries but even to all but 
divide it in half. As a result, demands to take measures are also addressed 
not directly, but in the air, so to speak, equally to the USSR and the USA. 
Evidently such a posing of the issue is to the liking only of those who wo¬ 
uld like to evade responsibility for the dangerous development of interna¬ 
tional events and to veil their militarist course in various ways. 

It should be noted in this regard that the entire course of the session and 
the resolutions adopted at it leave no doubt as to who is indeed at fault 
for the absence of w'orkable steps to limit and reduce arms. The voting at 
the session was a sort of moment of truth which clearly .showed who is who 
on issues of arms reduction. No commentary is necessary on the fact that 
of tile 71 decisions adopted on them the USSR and the other socialist 
countries voted against only three (the resolutions on the “openness” of 
military activity apart from measures to limit it), while the USA voted 
against 28, including against 6 in complete isolation and agaimst 8 together 
with one or two other countries. What is meant here are resolutions on such 
large-scale problems as the prevention of nuclear war, a nuclear freeze, the 
cessation of nuclear tests, a ban on the development and production of new 
types of mass destruction weapons, security safeguards for non-nuclear 
states, the prohibition of chemical and bacteriological weapons, etc. 
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T he session clearly displayed an understanding on the part of the majori¬ 
ty of states that the formation of a reliable system of universal security 
and law and order does not end with by the adoption of arms limitation and 
disarmament measures given all their priority importance. This progre.ss 
should also include decisive improvements in settling dangerous regional 
situations and the elimination of armed conflicts and hotbeds of colonial 
and racist oppression. The session accorded these i.ssucs signal importance 
on its scale of priorities. 

The Assembly vigorously advocated the observance of law and order 
in international relations, and above ail enhanced efficacy of the principle 
of non-use of force. This stand of the UN is particularly valuable today, 
when the imperialist circles are incessant in their attempts to bring back 
the might-makes-right times, dictate their writ to peoples and sovereign 
states, and halt the process of national liberation and social emancipation 
in the world. The resolution underscoring the task of concluding a world 
treaty on the non-use of force, and the drafting of a declaration on this is¬ 
sue as a first step was passed by a majority vote (119 in favour). Having 
marked the 15th anniversary of the adoption by the General Assembly at 
the Soviet Union’s initiative of the Declaration on the Strengthening of 
International Security, the session again underlined the topicality of this 
document’s provisions and made a number of important recommendations 
on ways of implementing it. 

The participants in the Assembly definitively spoke out in favour of 
Central American problems being resolved without outside interference, 
and of respect of the right of the peoples of this region to map out the paths 
of their development independently and choose their social system by them¬ 
selves. Indicatively, during the discussion of economic issues at the session 
a resolution was passed which denounces the economic pressure which the 
USA is exerting upon Nicaragua for the purpose of changing the political 
.sy.stem in this country. However, as a result of the opposition offered by the 
USA and a number of Central American regimes, the session failed to 
adopt a political resolution that would reject aggressive actions against 
Nicaragua clearly enough. Admittedly, the attempts to put through a deci¬ 
sion at the session that the Nicaraguan delegation would not agree to pro¬ 
ved unsuccessful as well. 

The urgency of the situation in the Middle East could most clearly be 
felt at the General Assembly. Many session resolutions condemned various 
aspects of Israel’s aggressive policies. In particular, they stress that Israel 
is perpetrating acts of terror, repression and violence against the Pa¬ 
lestinian people. The international community thus clearly indicated who 
is the conductor of the policy of terrorism in the Middle East. As if to co¬ 
unter the attempts of Israeli and American propaganda to portray as ter¬ 
rorists the very victims of terror—the Palestinians themselves and their 
vanguard, the Palestine Liberation Organisation—the Assembly affirmed 
anew that the PLO is the sole legitimate repre.sentative of the Palestinian 
people. It confirmed the right of the Palestinians to self-determination and 
the creation of their own independent state, and the importance of PLO 
involvement in all efiorts to reach a settlement of the Middle East conflict. 
The General Assembly gave a principled assessment to the role of external 
forces as well. For example, despite stiff US opposition, the .session resolu¬ 
tions clearly point to the danger po.sed by the so-called strategic partnership 
between Washington and Tel Aviv as a factor encouraging Israel to conti¬ 
nue its aggressive policy. The session demanded an end to support for Is¬ 
rael, meaning the provision of weapons, among other things. 

The Assembly resolutions corroborate the basic parametres of a genui¬ 
ne, fair settlement in the Middle East, above all the need for the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from the territories occupied in 1967. They also pointed to 
a system of attaining such a settlement—the need for the convocation of 
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an international conference for ail interested sides, the PLO included. The 
Assembly urged the USA and Israel to cease blocking the possibility for 
the holding of such a conference. 

The Assembly strongly denounced the apartheid regime in South Africa 
and this country’s aggressive actions against neighbouring states, and the 
occupation of Namibia. The racists’ stepped up repressions and terror in 
South Africa forced even a number of Western countries to make state¬ 
ments condemning Pretoria. However, the essence of their stand was re¬ 
vealed during the consideration of the question of taking decisive measu¬ 
res, as provided for in the UN Charter, to force the racists to put an end to 
their crimes. In one of the resolutions the General Assembly severely con¬ 
demned two powers—permanent members of the Security Council, which 
blocked the adoption of sanctions against South Africa in accordance with 
the UN Charter. It is no secret that these two powers were the USA and 
Britain. The session decisions clearly reflect the Just demands of the in¬ 
ternational community as regards the hotbed of colonialism and racism in 
the south of Africa and above all for the liberation of Namibia, and they 
confirmed the right of peoples to fight for their liberation, using all means 
necessary, armed force included. The striving of states not to weaken po¬ 
litical pressure on the racists and their patrons was mirrored in the de¬ 
cision to hold in 1986 a special session on Namibia and on the convocation 
of an international conference on this issue. 

The Assembly marked the 25th anniversary of the passing, following a 
Soviet proposal, of the historic UN Declaration on Decolonialisation, and 
underscored the task of its complete and e.xlensive implementation. 

The session also passed many useful resolutions for the purpose of ac¬ 
complishing other urgent tasks in international affairs. A great deal of at¬ 
tention was devoted to the problem of furthering the release of funds for 
development by way of disarmament measures. A characteristic feature of 
the speeches of the non-aligned countries’ delegates at the session was the 
close tie-in between the task of eliminating the threat of war and the ces¬ 
sation and reversal of the arms race with the shifting of resources for cur¬ 
rent economic problems and the fight against hunger, disea.se, backwardness 
and poverty. From the standpoint of Asian, African and Latin American 
countries, Saniora Machel, President of Mozambique, stated in his speech, 
these three aspects comprise parts of a single whole. The session unanimo¬ 
usly adopted a decision on holding in 1986 an international conference on 
the connection betw'cen disarmament and development. 

In their speeches the presidents of Brazil, Argentina and Venezuela 
and the heads of the delegations of a number of other countries directly 
emphasised that the exacerbation of the problem of the developing states* 
debts to the Western powers poses a threat to political stability in the Third 
World. A great impression was made on the session participants by the pos¬ 
ing of the debt issue by the Cuban delegation and the ideas on how to 
solve this problem advanced by the Cuban leader Fidel Castro. The discus¬ 
sion amply showed that the foreign debt question is part of the overall task 
of improving international economic relations ba.sed on the principles of 
fairness. 

The Assembly spoke out for ensuring genuine human rights and free¬ 
doms, the right to live in peace first and foremost. The di.scussion of these 
questions was targeted against the flagrant and mass-scale violations of 
human rights by the military in Chile, U1 Salvador, Guatemala and by Isra¬ 
el on occupied territories, and against the inhuman system of apartheid. 

At the final stage of the 40th Session of the General Assembly the UN 
Security Council adopted, on the basis of an accord between the USSR and 
the USA, a decision on measures against the taking of hostages and 
kidnapping. 
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The generally positive nature of the debates and the decisions adopted 
at the session do not at all mean the absence of a tierce |>olitieal and diplo¬ 
matic struggle at it. It would be incorrect to underestimate the negative 
influence on UN activity of the so-called strategy of “bridling” the UN de¬ 
veloped by the USA. In effect a course has been steered to artiiicially chan¬ 
ge the political climate prevailing at the UN. take the edge olT the urgency 
of the discussion of questions of war and peace and regional situations, 
render the USA and also Israel immune to criticism, and to cma.sculate or 
reduce to a minimum the recommendations of the General .Assembly on 
political problems. The emphasis in carrying out this strategy is being pla¬ 
ced on political and economic pressure, above all, on the developing count¬ 
ries. of cour.se. The difficult economic and food situation in a number of 
them is cynically taken advantage of. In the very coniines of the UN, aside 
from arm-twisting tactics, the USA resorts to procedural manoeuvring and 
make wide use of demagogy, including the submitting of draft resolutions 
geared to winning propaganda points and to replacing important political 
principles. The American delegation is often vigorously supported in pursu¬ 
ing this line by repre.sentatives of other NATO countries, the FRG and Bri¬ 
tain in particular. 

A graphic demonstration of the line to undermine the UN's constructive 
work were the resolutions on the so-called Afghan and Kampuchean ques¬ 
tions which were foisted upon the General Assembly and were devoid of 
political realism. The record has already shown that such decisions put 
gri.st to the,mill solely of those who are waging the undeclared war against 
Afghanistan, furnishing aid to the Pol Pot bands on the Kampuchean 
borders, and who are impeding a political settlement in the.se regions. 


i 

G enerally speaking, positive results were achieved at the 40th Session of 
the UN General Assembly. The majority of the resolutions adopted arc 
geared to exerting a favourable influence on international affairs. This 
once again bore out the importance of the UN and of the fact that, given 
all its shortcomings, it is playing a notable and positive role in the system 
of international relations. 

The idea of the uniqueness of the UN as a centre of .setting forth the 
views of virtually all the states of the world was voiced on several occa¬ 
sions during the .session. The main thing, however, and this was pointed 
out by many speakers, is that the UN is a unique forum for searching for 
the optimal correlation between the national interests of states and their 
common global intcre.sts. The point that the UN should uot lie used as a 
rostrum for fruitless polemics was vigorously made. The delegates of diffe¬ 
rent groups of states stressed that it should be fully turned into a centre for 
coordinating the actions of nations for the sake of attaining the goals .set 
forth in its Charter, above all the goals of delivering future generations 
from the calamities of war. 

The future of the UN, as virtually all the speakers at the .se.ssion pointed 
out, should be based on the principles enshrined in Its Charter. Express¬ 
ing the sentiments predominating in the UN, Secretary-General Javier 
Perez dc Cuellar stated in connection with the session results that the over¬ 
riding task of the UN is to eliminate the threat of nuclear war, attain a 
halt of the arms race on Earth and to prevent it from being carried into 
outer space. 

The proclamation by the General As.sembly of 1986 as the International 
Year of Peace was a manifestation of the aspirations of the whole of mank¬ 
ind. The speeches of the delegates insistently echoed the idea that this year 
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l^owadays it would be no exaggeration to say that whatever topical prob- 
■^lern of worldwide concern we take we can sec growing public awareness 
of the need to solve it by peaceful means. Various groups and organisations 
have been more active expressing serious concern of the world public and 
broad strata of the population over the mounting nuclear arms race. Va¬ 
rious regions of the world—Europe, America, Africa. Asia, the Pacific co¬ 
untries, including Now Zealand. Australia, Japan and others, sec growing 
domestic opposition to the military threat and demands for broader busi¬ 
ness relations between East and West, for greater peaceful cooperation. 

It is universally acknowledged that the pressure of public opinion was 
among the main reasons which led to important changes in internatioria'I 
affairs and continue to influence the positions of the Western rulers. Shifts 
in the mood of ever broader masses of the people in the non-socialist world, 
who have unequivocally expressed themselves in favour of negotiations, 
have forced the NATO governments to manoeuvre. Under these circumstan¬ 
ces the White House had to agree to hold the Soviet-US summit To turn 
it down would be tantamount to admitting to utter disregard of the inter¬ 
ests of the world community. 


T he present time brings ever fresh proof of the validity of the Marxist 
thesis that the genuine motive forces of world historic process stem not 
so much from "the motives of single individuals, however eminent”, as 
from “those motives which set in motion great ma.sses, whole peoples”.* 
The nuclear age is witnessing partifularly profound changes in social 
consciousness and people’s behaviour. The new edition of the CPSU Prog¬ 
ramme points out that the most burning problem facing mankind today is 
that of war and peace and that a characteristic feature of our time is an 
upsurge of mass democratic movements in the non-socialist world. People 
of different political views are demanding an end to the militarisation of 
society and to policies of aggre.ssion and war. In this connection the impor¬ 
tance is stressed of interaction of all the peace forces of our time, of doing 
everything to strengthen the global potential of peace, an integral part of 
which is formed by the antiwar movements of the broade.st masses on all 
continents, that have emerged as a long-term and potent factor in social 
life. 

Representatives of vari us political parties, trade unions and autliori- 
tativc scientific centres in the West now state that the movement of the 
broadest social and political forces on all continents for consolidating pea¬ 
ce, against the growing arms race on Earth, and its spread to outer space. 

The author is a Correspondingf Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, Director 
of the Institute of International Labour Movement of the Academy of Sciences, Vice- 
Chairman of the Scientific Research Council on Peace and Disarmament. 

’ Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works. Vol. Three, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1973, p. 367. 
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is mounting and exerting a serious influence on international aRairs. The 
peaceloving public, writes a recent publication of the Stockholm Interna¬ 
tional Peace Research Institute (SIPRI), seeks to step up its search for 
•ways and means that would ensure “accountability by governments to their" 
respective public opinions for the stands that they take in international bo¬ 
dies on questions affecting peace and security.”* 

One must bear in mind that present-day mass democratic antinuclear 
movements have ari.sen in the context of the scientific and technological re¬ 
volution and of unprecedented increase of the military danger. In this si¬ 
tuation certain militaristic circles in the United States have committed 
themselves to using the achievements of man's genius to create weapons 
of monstrous destructive power, to upset the existing military-strategic 
equilibrium between the USA and the USSR which provides the basis for 
peaceful coexistence between states with different social systems. On the 
other hand, as the new edition of the Programme of the CPSU emphasises 
there is no fatal inevitability of a new world war and it is possible to save 
mankind from catastrophe. “It is not science and technology in themselves 
that pose a threat to peace. This threat is posed by imperialism and its po¬ 
licy, tbe policy of the more reactionary militarist, aggressive forces of our 
time. The danger looming over mankind has never been so awesome. But 
neither have the possibilities for safeguarding and strengthening peace 
ever been so realistic. By pooling efforts, the peoples can and must avert' 
the threat of nuclear annihilation.” 

One should not, however, overlook the fact that various socio-economic 
and political forces are increasingly vying with one another to influence 
public opinion. It is no secret, for example, that certain quarters in the 
USA which express the interests of the big corporations linked with the 
missile and space business, have exerted no small effort to mould opinion 
in the Western countries. 

State-monopoly capitalism has for many years spent huge sums for the¬ 
se purposes. According to American experts, the military-industrial comp¬ 
lex in the United States has sought to make growing use of the mass me¬ 
dia and public opinion services to manipulate mass consciousness. As Pro¬ 
fessor Herbert Schiller of California University, San Diego, has pointed 
out, the media bosses in America cleverly operate and fully control the 
spread of information which shapes people’s opinions and attitudes. In 
fabricating reports that often distort reality they become manipulators of 
consclou.sness. Moreover, Washington is exporting its methods of manipu¬ 
lating popular consciousness to other countries hoping in this way to pre¬ 
vent its unpopular actions from being utterly discredited in the eyes of 
diverse social strata. 

It would be a dangerous mistake to regard as entirely harmless at¬ 
tempts to shift the blame and fool the public into believing that the chief 
cause of mounting international tensions is the foreign policy of the socia¬ 
list community countries. Certain sections of the Western public harbour 
anticommunist sentiments and take the allegations about a “Soviet threat” 
at their face value. 

Even so, the widening of the gap between the bellicose Pentagon policy 
and sentiments among the broad masses has constituted one of the main 
shifts in Western public opinion. This can be observed in various parts of 
the world, including Western Europe. Such facts are more and more often 
admitted by realistically minded We.stern political leaders and scientists. 
Noting that many Europeans were seriously worried by the character and 
consequences of Washington’s course Sverre Lodgaard of SIPRI says with 
justification that in Europe “public opinion against nuclear arms is stron- 

^ Policies for Common Security, Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, 
London -- Philadelphia. 1985, p. 235. 
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Mary Kaldor, a prominent British public personality and researcher, 
lias condemned the “new war-fighting doctrines, and an increase in arma¬ 
ments” which have in recent years been accompanied “by increased para¬ 
noia in ruling circles [of the West]”. This, in her opinion, is “a central ele¬ 
ment of the new cold war”. She comes to the logical conclusion that “the 
West does not appear as the embodiment of freedom”. “Can we be said”, 
continues Mary Kaldor, “to live in a democratic society when governments 
arc so unresponsive to vociferous and articulate public opposition to the 
F.uromissiles in all five deployment countries.”"' 

A feature of the present-day antinuclear actions is their wide-ranging 
base and the involvement of various social strata and political forces, 
which has been noted by many scholars who have studied antiwar move¬ 
ments in various parts of the w'orld. This process is furthered by the grow¬ 
ing activity of political organisations of various orientations, the positions 
of the main trends in the working-class and trade union movements, many 
cooperative, women’s, youth, ecological and other movements. 


B road public and political forces both in Europe itself and elsewhere pay 
great attention to analysing the trends in the European process. Among 
the milestones along that road were the international meetings of the rep¬ 
resentatives of public movements held in 1985 to mark the 10th anniversary 
of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

One should note the work of the international symposium in Helsinki 
.sponsored by the Finnish (Committee for European Security and Coopera¬ 
tion (STETE). It held its plenary and section meetings in late August- 
early September 1985 in the Finnish Parliament building and was attended 
by about 200 people representing a number of centrist, liberal. Social De¬ 
mocratic and Communist parties, trade union and other influential social 
organisations from Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the USA, the 
USSR, the FRG. Belgium, Bulgaria, the GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
including some e.xperts on international and European security. 

Opening the symposium, Pirkko Tyolarvi, President of STETE and Vice 
Chairman of the Finnish Social Democratic Party, stressed that the intent 
of the meeting was to contribute to the efforts of the public aimed at deve¬ 
loping and deepening the European process. She e.xpressed the mood of 
many participants when she said that public opinion is not only a reminder 
to the governments of the need to advance the European process, but it is 
also obliged to stimulate and enrich it. 

The Finnish Foreign Minister. Paavo Vayrynen, greeting the symposi¬ 
um on behalf of the Finnish government, stressed, among other things, 
that understanding and support of the public were a vital prerequisite for 
the success of the policy of European cooperation. 

Reports at the first plenary meeting were presented by Ambassador 
James Leonard, one of the leaders of the Washington Committee for Na- 
lional Security, by the waiter of this article, and by Berndt Karlsson a pro¬ 
minent Social Democrat, chief of department at the Swedish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, former Secretary-General of the Socialist International. 

The distinctive feature of that international symposium was that it 
viewed mo.st of the problems under discussion in terms of the activity of 
social forces in Europe. It is no accident that in welcoming the results of 
the meeting as yet new evidence of public activity for detente, the Nuku- 
paiva newspaper (organ of the National Coalition Party of Finland) wrote 

•' P'llide.s jiir Common Security, p. 160. 

* ibid., p. 4.'j. 
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that the international symposium has once again proved that public opi¬ 
nion was a factor of detente. 

Assessment of the overall political situation in Europe and its prospects 
figured prominently at the symposium. Stating that the international situa¬ 
tion had taken a turn for the worse in the second half of the 1970s and early 
1980s many speakers labelled among the main causes the deployment of 
US medium-range missiles in some NATO countries and Washington’s 
intention to carry the arms race into outer space. 

The paper presented by James Leonard, a noted American arms control 
expert, met with considerable interest. He criticised the current Western 
interpretation of European security that justifies the desire of NATO count¬ 
ries to gain nuclear supremacy over the Warsaw Treaty slates. Noting that 
it was politically absurd and morally cruel to plan the defence of Western 
Europe with weapons that were sure to destroy it, Leonard stressed that the 
enemy was the nuclear weapons, nuclear war and the whole system of the 
military business in all its aspects. The US medium-range nuclear weapons 
that occupy a central place in NATO strategy should be removed from the 
continent, said Leonard. And they should be liquidated and not just placed 
on naval ships or US airfields from where they could easily be brought back 
to Europe. 

Although the American expert rejected nuclear weapons as a deterrent, 
he underestimated, if one can judge from his report, the role of political 
means in strengthening European security and relied chiefly on conven¬ 
tional weapons. His approach did not meet with support as witnessed by the 
remarks of other participants in the International Symposium. Berndt 
Karlsson, for example, noted that (he new conflict in Europe could be an 
indescribable catastrophe even if nuclear weapons were not used. Consider¬ 
ing the number of nuclear power stations, chemical enferpri.ses and buried 
toxic wastes a conventional war could have an elTect comparable in some 
ways to a limited nuclear conflict. In a densely populated continent civilian 
casualties would be enormous. Vast areas would most likely become de¬ 
serts uninhabitable in the future. Karlsson .stressed that a return to detente 
and the establishment of effective arms control offer a real, and perhaps, 
the only way to survival. 

In the course of the discussions at the international meeting many par¬ 
ticipants did not hide their differences over ideological, political and other 
issues. Thus, while criticising the foreign policy of the US Administration 
some Speakers claimed that “both superpowers were equally responsible” 
for the aggravation of international tensions. 

The majority of the participants in the meeting did not share that point 
of view and praised the Soviet foreign policy peace initiatives. The public 
forum greeted with great interest the decision of the USSR to introduce a uni¬ 
lateral moratorium on all nuclear explosions until the beginning of 1986. 
The new Soviet peace initiative, and the interview Mikhail Gorbachev gave 
to Time magazine in early September 1985 were seen at the meeting as a 
concrete expression of the Soviet leadership’.s goodwill, its desire to move 
steadily towards an agreement with the USA on drastic cuts of strategic 
armaments and on naclear disarmament. 

The problem of creating nuclear-free zones in various regions featured 
prominently in the debates. The participants in the Helsinki .symposium and 
the press in Finland received with great interest the proposals on establish¬ 
ing a nuclear-free zone in Northern Europe and providing an international 
legal structure for that. The Soviet Union has declared that it is ready to 
be a guarantor of such a zone. The peoples pf .Northern Europe, stressed 
the symposium, are entitled to demand such moves from other nuclear sla¬ 
tes. At the same time, it was noted that there was growing opposition 
among the broad public in Scandinavian countries to the concepts of the 
so-called northern balance with the help of which some people would like 
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to justify NATO military preparations on the northern flank. Mindful of the 
common interest of the peoples of Northern Europe and the USSR in mak¬ 
ing the Baltic a sea of peace and cooperation, the Soviet Union is ready to 
discuss granting a nuclear-free status to that sea. The proposal of the Swe¬ 
dish government to create a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe also met 
with a highly positive response in a number of countries, including the 
USSR. 

The symposium strongly criticised the “strategic defense initiative” 
which the US Administration is trying to impose on its allies. As Janies 
Leonard said, SDI cannot be described as defensive and it is unable to 
safeguard the w'orld against the throat of nuclear conflict. On the contrary, 
the US expert believes that all the main dangers stemming from the inten¬ 
sified arms race would escalate unpredictably. The impleinentation of the 
“star wars” programme would greatly destabilise international relations 
because the SDI is incompatible with the perspective of substantial cuts in 
oiTcnsive armaments. 

Concrete aspects, including economic aspects, of the dire consequences 
of the SDI are being more and more widely di.scussed. According to J. Pa- 
kaslahti, a Finnish economist, the involvement of West European countries 
in SDI programmes would divert a large part of their national incomes, 
research and financial resources to serve the economic, military and poli¬ 
tical interests of the USA. This would, in turn, limit the possibilities for 
West European countries to develop their national economies, further un¬ 
dermine the competitiveness of some civilian industries in Western Europe, 
and strengthen the positions of international military-industrial complexes 
with all the adverse consequences that would entail for the social-economic 
position of the working people. 

One important area for the materialisation of the Helsinki Final Act is 
the expansion of mutually beneficial business ties and cooperation between 
the countries of the East and West, as broad public circles in Europe belie¬ 
ve. In the past decade, despite opposition from some quarters in the USA. 
a vast system of agreements in the economy, trade, science and technology 
has become firmly established. Many of them are intended for a long-term 
perspective. There is some progress in production cooperation. More advan¬ 
ced types of cooperation in production are being developed on mutual inte¬ 
rest in joint use of the latest .scientific and technological achievements, des¬ 
ign and construction of enterprises on a product-pay-back basis. This is 
evidenced by figures on the growth of trade and economic ties. Between 
1975 and 1983 trade between West European and European CMEA member 
countries almost doubled. 

Even at the height of the crisis in the world capitalist economy in the 
early 1980s (when a slump in business activity was accompanied by a drop 
in the total volume of foreign trade) trade and economic ties between the 
socialist and capitalist states of Europe continued to develop, albeit at a 
slower rate than before, in spite of Washington’s attempts to torpedo them 
by various “sanctions” and “lilockades”. 

This is due to the fact that the deepening of trade and economic rela¬ 
tions, which normally thrive in a situation of international detente, is not 
only mutually beneficial, but makes economic and political sense. For the 
broadening of these relaMons could go some way towards softening the 
consequences of crisis phenomena and chronic wide-spread unemployment 
in the West. Suffice it to say that the orders from the USSR and other so¬ 
cialist countries provide at least 2 million jobs in the capitalist countries 
of Europe alone. 

Ignaas Lindemans, an economics expert representing the Belgian Con¬ 
federation of Christian Trade Unions, presented a paper based on his re¬ 
cently published study devoted to important problems of developing a 
w'orld economy in the future. He cited concrete calculations which show that 
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if the West European countries increased the volume of their trade with 
socialist countries at least to the present level of West Germany (where 
about 2 per cent of the workforce are engaged in fulfilling orders'for East 
European countries) a million or more jobs would be created in the EEC 
countries. 

A considerable factor contributing to peace in Europe is adherence to 
the time-tested principles of peaceful coe.\istence between states with diffe¬ 
rent social systems and the relatively high level and diversified character 
of cooperation already achieved between European countries. It is no acci¬ 
dent that the policy of economic sanctions against the sociaIi.st states, pe¬ 
riodically re.sortcd to by the White House, meets with criticism among so¬ 
ber-minded people. Such pressure on other slates must be considered to 
be contrary to the Helsinki Final Act, as M.-L. Riskila, a Finnish trade 
unionist and Vice-President of STETE rightly pointed out in her speech. 
Her view was shared by other speakers who stressed the importance of 
expanding economic ties between East and West. 


T he growing role and influence of public opinion in present-day interna¬ 
tional life can no longer be ignored in discussing global problems and 
in looking for solutions to them. This is taken into account by diverse social 
and political forces and forms the subject of close analysis and discussions 
at various international forums. 

One can mention in this connection the debates at the 13th World Cong¬ 
ress of the International Political Science Association held in Paris in July 
1985 and attended by political scientists from 40 countries. The main theme 
of the Congress that ha<l to do with various aspects of the interaction of the 
state with national and international social forces, was discussed at plenary 
meetings and at the sessions of special study committees and groups. One 
such discussion that attracted considerable interest was on The Role of the 
Masses in World Politics. Speakers in the discussion pointed out that the 
forms, volume and scope of mass participation in international political 
affairs change with every new stage in the development of the world histo¬ 
rical process. Proceeding from the fact that the advent of nuclear w'eapons 
has changed the character of w'ar and that its consequences today are fun- 
darnent.tily different, many contributors to the di.scussion noted that nucle¬ 
ar weapons, if used, could lead to the destruction of mankind. This 
gives added importance to the struggle for peace which, being a means of 
preserving life on Earth, has become a moral and humanitarian problem of 
universal relevance. This offers new possibilities for interaction and coope¬ 
ration between various trends within the antiwar movement. 

A similar conclusion was drawn by scientists who took part in a number 
of other international meetings, including the 2nd international forum of 
students of the working-class movement held in Paris in June 1985; and the 
symposium held in Vienna in 1985 at the initiative of the International 
Institute for Peace. Their participants, rightly stressing that the an¬ 
tinuclear movement has emerged as a serious factor in social and political 
life, note'd that in these conditions growing importance is attached to “peace 
research”, to the study of antimilitarist traditions in the working-class mo¬ 
vement and the trends of various “alternative” and other social movements, 
w'hile their scope is expanding. 

The present stage in the development of mass antiwar movements is 
marked by the following features: 

ever deeper awareness of the irreversible consequences of a nuclear 
catastrophe for life on Earth and for everything that has been created by 
the labour of many generations of w'orking people; 
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growing awareness that the arms race leads to the decline of living stan¬ 
dards of various social strata and that it is a. brake on the solution of prob¬ 
lems on which the future of mankind depends; 

broadening social base of the peace movement, ever more active invol¬ 
vement in this struggle of various groups of the working class, the broad 
working masses and other social strata; 

the emergence of new forms of antiwar actions by working people and 
their organisations, notably such active mass forms as rallies and meetings, 
demonstrations, collection of signatures under petitions, Easter peace 
marches, days and weeks of actions, mailing campaigns, picketing of mili¬ 
tary bases, and work stoppages. Today more and more-working class acti¬ 
ons in the capitalist countries are in defence of stronger peace and the se¬ 
curity of nations; 

broadening rang** of the demands of tlie antiwar protesters both in the 
political and social-economic fields; 

drawing together of the positions of various political parties and trade 
unions on the problems of war and peace, their awareness of the need to 
put an end to the arms race on Earth and to prevent it from being spread 
to outer space. 

This is evidenced by the current positions on the war and peace issues 
taken by many Social-Democratic parties, their activists and leaders. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the problems of peace and detente, of halting 
the arms race have become priorities in the work of the Socialist Interna¬ 
tional which, especially of late, has been striving to pick up on the mood of 
the broad ma.s.scs and the changes in the world public opinion. There have 
been positive shifts in its approach to the number one problem facing mank¬ 
ind. The desire to contribute towards a healthier international atmosphere 
is reflected in the Vienna Appeal of the Socialist International adopted in 
October 1985. “The Socialist International,” reads the Appeal, “is particu¬ 
larly concerned about the danger of transferring the arms race into space, 
and calls upon both sides to desist from actions such as anti-missile and 
anti-satellite tests. The Socialist International has already made clear its 
rejection of the SDI and similar concepts. The technological challenges 
posed by such concepts should be met by international and regional coope¬ 
ration for peaceful purposes. 

“Governments must now realise that security needs cannot be satisfied 
by innovations in weapons technology and a further arms buildup. It is 
not the quality of weapons, but the quality of politics, that mu.st be impro¬ 
ved. Disarmament, peaceful cooperation and detente arc the only reasonable 
answers to the dangers facing mankind.” 

The realism of such an attitude is obvious. Communists believe that this 
facilitates attainment of mutual understanding between different contin¬ 
gents of the working people in the struggle for the basic human right, the 
right to live. The new- edition of the Programme of the CPSU points out that 
the CPSU will continue its policy of developing ties wdth socialist, social- 
democratic and labour parlies. Cooperation with them can play a significant 
role first and foremost in the effort to prevent nuclear w^ar. How'ever great 
might he the divergencvS between various trends of the working-class mo¬ 
vement, they present no obstacle to fruitful and systematic exchange of 
view's, to parallel and even joint actions to remove the war threat, improve 
the international situation, eliminate the vestiges of colonialism, and uphold 
the interests and rights of the working people. The CPSU, the Programme 
reads, attaches great significance to invigorating cooperation among ail 
contingents of the international working-class movement and expanding 
interaction between trade unions of diverse trends and youth, women's, 
jieasant and other democratic organisations in various countries. 
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Today the geography of the antiwar movement has greatly broadened. 
It involves people from all the world’s regions, irrespective of their politi¬ 
cal views and religious beliefs. 

Shifts in social consciousness, and the mounting antiwar movement 
which is in some countries interwoven with ecological, women’s and other 
mass movements are due to a large measure to the growing significance 
of global problems. Chief among them is undoubtedly the striving of ever 
broader sections of the population to ensure the survival of civilisation. An¬ 
tiwar actions today are directed against the danger of the human race being 
destroyed in a nuclear holocaust. 

This idea is taken up in statements by many prominent scientists includ¬ 
ing the famous appeal of the congress of Nobel Prize Winners (Holland, 
1985) to Mikhail Gorbachev and President Reagan. This important initia¬ 
tive of the Nobel Prize Winners reflects the sentiments of broad public 
strata who want to see real agreements on banning nuclear tests, non-mi¬ 
litarisation of outer space and substantial cuts of nuclear weapon stocks as 
a first step towards its early destruction. 

The growing antiwar sentiments among the broad masses of people in 
the non-socialist world, the actions of various social, trade union and poli¬ 
tical organisations against the arms race, for normalisation and improve¬ 
ment of American-Soviet relations were undoubtedly among the important 
factors that made the Geneva summit of November 1985 possible. The pea- 
celoving public in all countries and continents today possesses impressive 
force and influence so that the US Administration has to reckon with the 
voice of the mas.ses and their desire to bring about stronger peace and real 
disarmament measures. 

Everywhere in the world there is growing understanding of the simple 
truth that there is no sensible alternative to peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems in the nuclear age, that there is no fatal ine¬ 
vitability of war, that the historical dispute between the opposite social sys¬ 
tems can and must be resolved peacefully. Today, there is no more noble 
and responsible task for the peaceloving public than to curb the forces of 
militarism and reaction, to reverse the arms race and to ensure durable 
peace for the present and future generations. 


COOPERATION, NOT CONFRONTATION 
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should be a turning point in world developments. The peoples have bound 
up their hopes for this above all with the continuation of the Soviet-Ameri- 
cqn dialogue, which was initiated by the Geneva summit. The task was 
stressed of translating the results of this meeting and the provisions of the 
joint statement adopted at it into specific actions. This is also largely being 
promoted by the decisions of the UN General Assembly, which reflect the 
need for a responsible approach and for greater efforts by all slates and so¬ 
cio-political forces in favour of peace. 
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A t the Sovict-Amcrican summit held last November in Geneva, the 
Soviet side spoke out in favour of an early adoption of effective 
measures to prevent an arms race in outer space and voiced its opposition 
to Washington’s course towards preparing for “star wars” and building 
space attack weapons. It was emphasised that there is real chance today 
to drastically lessen the threat of nuclear war and subsequently to remove 
altogether any possibi'ity of such a war. It would be a fatal mistake to 
miss that chance. Thus, it was confirmed by both sides of the highest 
level: it is necessary to prevent an arms race in outer space, resolving 
this question in complex with the reduction of nuclear w'capons. This is 
what the Soviet Union will press for. This is what it calls upon the 
United States to do. 

The Soviet position on outer space in Geneva highlighted the 
consistent line the Soviet .state has been pursuing for almost three deca¬ 
des. The Soviet Union has proposed and is proposing to solve the task 
of non-militarisation of outer space and keeping it for peaceful activity 
in a radical, comprehensive and business-like way. At issue is one of the 
cardinal points of the international situation, i. e. the limitation and 
constriction of the scope of military preparations. This is how the question 
is treated in the CPSl.' Programme: “First and foremost, outer space 
should be totally excluded from that sphere so that it will not become a 
scene of military rivalry and a source of death and destruction. Explora¬ 
tion and development of outer space should be for peaceful purposes only, 
for the development of science and production, in accordance with the 
needs of all nations. The USSR stands for collective efforts in the solu¬ 
tion of this problem and will actively participate in international coopera¬ 
tion to this end." The CPSU regards the realisation of the “star peace” 
reaffirmed in this policy-making document of the CPSU as an important 
part of the Soviet state’s struggle for lasting peace and disarmament, for 
solving the historic task of general and complob* disarmament under 
.strict and comprehensive international control. 

The decision taken by the Political Bureau of the CPSl.' Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Soviet government in early 1986 concerning a number of 
large-scale foreign-policy actions of fundamental importance are further 
proof of the USSR’s determination to wage this struggle constructively, 
consistently and vigorously. As is stipulated in the Statement by General 
Secretary of the CPSL' Central Committee, Mikhail Gorbachev, of 
January 15, 1986, the most important action is a concrete programme 
aimed at completely eliminating nuclear w'capons throughout the world 
and covering a precisely defined period of time. One of the key elements, 
based on the objective interconnection between the nuclear and space 
W'capons and on the accord on this issue, is the proposition that the crea¬ 
tion of strike space weapons will dash the hopes for reducing nuclear 
weapons on Earth. It is stressed in the Statement that “it is our profound 
conviction that we should approach the third millenium not w'ith the 
‘star wars’ programme but with large-scale projects of peaceful explora¬ 
tion of space by all mankind. We propose to start practical work on such 
projects and their implementation. 'This is one of the major ways of 
ensuring progress on our entire planet and establishing a reliable system 
of security for all”. 
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P rom the very outset of the space era whose first page was opened by 
• the launching or the Soviet artificial Earth satellite in October 1957, 
the USSR has actively and consistently advocated peaceful cooperation 
in space and opposed the spread of the arms race to outer space. 

In its memorandum on disarmament of March 15, 1958, the USSR- 
then the only “space power” in the world—proposed banning all types 
of military use of outer space. This proposal was tabled at the UN, but 
was not backed by the USA and its allies. They also blocked the develop¬ 
ment of a mutually acceptable agreement on the basis of the draft Treaty 
on the General and Complete Disarmament under Strict International 
Control submitted by the Soviet Union to the Eighteen-Nations Committee 
on Disarmament on March 15, 1962 and which paved the way for the 
establishment of a regime of exclusively peaceful use of outer space. The 
draft provided among other things for phased destruction of all types 
of weapons, especially nuclear weapons, the disbanding of all armed 
forces, and elimination of ail foreign military bases. As a result launch 
instruments and equipment would only be preserved for the launching of 
missiles for peaceful purposes. 

Although no radical solution to the problem of non-militarisation of 
outer space was found at that time, persistent efforts of the USSR and 
somt other states in the 1960s and 1970s led to the signing of treaties 
that substantially limited the possibility of military use of space. 

The Moscow 196.3 Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the 
Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water embodies an obligation by 
the parties to this Treaty “to prohibit, to prevent, and not to carry out 
any nuclear weapon test explosions or any other explosions” in three 
environments—under water, in the atmosphere and in outer space.' 

The 1963 Treaty, however, did not rule out the possible placing of 
nuclear weapons in fuiter space. That problem was solved in the 1967 
Treaty on the Principles Governing the Activities of States in the 
Exploration and Use of Outer Space, Including the Moon and Other 
Gelestial Bodies. The most important commitments under the Treaty are 
not lo launch into orbit around the Earth any objects with nuclear 
weapons and any other types of mass destruction weapons, not to emplace 
such weapons on celestial bodies and not to place such weapons in outer 
space by any other means, and the ban on the creation on celestial 
bodies of military bases, installations and fortifications, the testing of any 
types o' armaments and conducting manoeuvres. “ 

Of the other miltilatera! agreements limiting the military use of outer 
space one must mention the 1977 Convention on the Prohibition of 
Military nr Any Other Hostile Use of Environmental Modification Techni¬ 
ques that lists the modification of the state of the ozone layer and the 
ionosphere among the banned methods of military use of outer space. 

Special mention should be made of the Sovicl-American Treaty on the 
Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems (ABM) signed in 1972, of 
unlimited duration, and is of fundamental significance for the whole 
process of nuclear arms limitation. Both sides considered that “effective 
measures lo limit anti-ballistic missile systems would be a substantial 
factor in curbing the race in strategic offensive arms and w'ould lead 
to a decrease in the risk of outbreak of war involving nuclear weapons". 
With this aim in view each Party undertook “not to develop, test, or 
deploy ABM systems or components which are sea-based, air-based, space- 
based, or mobile land-based”. * 


' The Soviet Union in the Struggle few Disarmament, Poiitizdal, Moscow, 1977, p. 32 
(in Russian). 

* Ibid., p. 37. 

Wild., pp. 111-112, 114. 
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On May 26, 1972, simultaneously with the ABM Treaty, an Interim 
Agreement on Certain Measures with Respect to the Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Arms (SALT-1 Treaty) was signed that imposed 
certain material restrictions on the military use of outer space. The two 
sides undertook to limit the number of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
both fixed, land-based and submarine-launched to the number in the pos¬ 
session of the sides on the day the agreement was signed. 

The SALT-2 Treaty signed in 1979 provides not only for quantitative 
but also qualitative limitations on the military use of outer space inasmuch 
as it contains along with other provisions, ones which limit the 
possibilities for creating the means o.f orbiting nuclear weapons around 
the Earth and partially, orbital means. 

These and some other agreements do not, however, block all the 
channels for the spread of the arms race to outer space, and consequently, 
leave the possibility open for deploying weapons in outer space. The 
danger of this increased immeasurably in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
when the USA chose outer space as a new area of efforts aimed at 
upsetting the .nilitnry strategic parity. With the advent to power of the 
present US Administration which made the achievement of military 
superiority over the USSR the focal point of its policy, this menace 
turned into an immediate danger. As a crowning of the overall increase 
in the aggressiveness and militaristic character of US policy the US 
President proclaimed the "strategic defense initiative” (SDI) in March 
1983 dubbed “star wars” in the USA itself. 


T he officially proclaimed goal of the SDI is the creation of a large- 
scale multi-echelon antimissile defence designed to shield the US ter¬ 
ritory against “enemy” strategic ballistic missiles. A large part of that 
defence is to be deployed in outer space and includes the means of 
destroying missiles, the means based on new physical principles (lasers, 
beam weapons, etc.). In the context of nuclear missile confrontation the 
very fact that the USA is setting such a goal means that it seeks the 
ability to deliver a first nuclear strike on the Soviet Union w'ith impunity 
and prevent it from delivering a retaliatory strike. Antimissile defence 
of US territory would then be a component of what is conceived as a 
first-strike ar.senal. All the more so because simultaneously the USA is 
stepping up the creation of other components of the arsenal, namely five 
types of strategic delivery vehicles, including two types of land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, a submarine-launched ballistic missile, 
and two types of heavy bombers. The US.A is also deploying long-range 
cruise missiles of various types of basing, and other nuclear weapon 
systems. 

The underlying concept of the SDI, i. e. to make a massive effort to 
be the first to bring weapons to outer space, expresses the bellicose 
philosophy of supremacy in space and, through space, on the Earth. 
A White llousc document published in January 1985 says that if it had 
been the USSR and not the USA that had launched the creation of a 
large-scale ABM system the USA “would have no choice between sur¬ 
render and suicide”.^ By implication it means that the advocates of the 
SDI want to put the Soviet Union in precisely this kind of position when 
the USA could wage nuclear war with impunity in the hope of win¬ 
ning it. 

Among the means of ensuring US dominance in outer space are to 
be strike space weapons designed to hit not only the missiles but also the 


• Tho New York Times. March 8, 1985. 
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satellites of the other side, notably tracking satellites, in order to “blincl” 
its strategic retaliatory forces. They could also be used to strike from 
outer space at ground, air. and naval targets, including missiles on 
launching pads, and control and communication centres. Such weapons 
could at any moment appear over any region or state posing a threat to 
its security. 

One talks of a new class of weapon, automated and producing global 
and practically instant cftoct. Clearly, aggressive quarters, shoula they 
find themselves in possession of a space “sword”, could create the illusion 
that anything was permitted and would be tempted to deliver or threaten 
to deliver a disarming nuclear strike under the protection of a space 
"shield”. 

This is all the more dangerous because the very nature of the new 
class of weapons would require taking critical decisions at such short 
notice that would make il humanly impossible to correctly assess the 
existing situation. The making of such decisions would in effect be 
entrusted to technology which would sharply increase the risk of both the 
premeditated and the accidental outbreak of war. .American-..dentists Hans 
Belhe, Richard Garwin, Kurt Gottfried and Henry Kendall point out ihai 
"it is difficult to imagine a system more likely to induce a catastrophe 
than one that requires critical decisions by the second, is itself untested 
and fragile and yet is threatening to the other side's retaliatory 
capability" 

The danger of the “star wears’’ project is increased many times over 
by the underlying adventurism of the entire concept of its implementation. 
The authors of the SDl have themselves admitted on occasion that they 
have created a problem for them.selves wdth many imponderables, more¬ 
over, with only a hypothetical idea of what the end result will be. Despite 
the uncertainty of this premise it is being categorically asserted that the 
SDI would render nuclear w'capons redundant and obsolete, would solve 
the problem of security for the USA and for the whole world. 

There is a large body of opinion among experts and scientists, including 
those in the USA, to warrant the conclusion that the proposed version 
of “star wars” is unfeasible and impracticable. For instance, a report 
publi.shed on September 24, 19«5. by the experts from the Congress 
Office of Technology A.sstssment rightly puts into question Ihc technical 
feasibility of creating a failsafe "shield” and its effectiveness.'^ 

One can imagine, of course, that new types of weapons would in time 
create a system capable of effectively knocking out the existing missile.s. 
How'ever, these missiles w'ould be improved according to the situation. 
There can be no absolute weapon on which it is possible to stake because 
technical progress, science and technology reject absolutes by their very 
creative nature. The main thing, however, is that not oven the most 
sophisticated technology would be able to ensure security and disarma¬ 
ment because these are political problems that do not lend themselves 
to technical solutions. 

And yet the stake is being put precisely on this kind of solution 
which ignores political realities, including the existing treaty regime, and 
the system of negotiations on arms limitation and reduction. To cover 
up that fact, it is being asserted that the SDI is merely a “research” 
programme aimed at finding out w^hether- a system of large-scale antimis¬ 
sile defence would w'ork or not. Once that is established (and this is, 
according to existing plans, unlikely to happen before 1993), a decision 
would be made whether or not to deploy such a system and what to do 
about the ABM Treaty. Pending that, space weapons are not negotiable 


* See Scientific American. No. 4, Vol. 251, 1981, p. 48. 
• See The New York Time'*. Sent. 2.5. 1985. 
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jind the SDI cannot be an object of “barRaining”. Negotiations could 
only concern themselves with how to replace offensive systems by 
ik^fensive ones. After the system of large-scale US defence with space- 
based elements is created, probably in a few decades time, it would be 
possible to agree on cutting or even eliminating nuclear weapons. 

The dangerous adventurism of “star wars” plans is also manifest in 
the fact that they ignore the dire consequences of spreading the arms race 
to outer space. 

The development of space strike weapons would escalate the arms 
race to a qualitatively new stage and speed it up in every direction, 
including strategic weapon?. A chain reaction of moves and countermoves 
would set in. All this would increase the war arsenals many times over, 
would change the structure of armed forces and dramatically raise the 
level of military confrontation. Strategic stability would be undermined. 
The area of possible new crisis situations would increase, including crises 
as a result of misinterpreted situations, individual incidents, and 
technical errors. 

For example, if today a crippled artificial Farth satellite is the result 
of technical malfunction and is perceived as such, under conditions of 
the saturation of outer space with weapons this could bo interpreted as 
a result of deliberate actions of the other side. This would throw out of 
gear the process and mechanism of talks on limitation and reduction of 
strategic arms and undermine prospects for the solution of these issues 
by political means. Insuperable barriers to broad international coopera¬ 
tion in the peaceful exploration of outer space would arise. The rela¬ 
tions between the USA and the USSR would be damaged because the 
SDI is seen as an instrument of pressure on the Soviet Union. 


T he USSR consistently and energetically seeks to reach international 
legal commitments that would prevent the arms race from spreading 
to outer space. In 1981 the Soviet Union submitted to the United Nations 
a draft Treaty on the Prohibition of the Stationing of Weapons of Any 
Kind in Outer Space.' In 198.3 the Soviet Union proposed going 
further and agreeing on a complete prohibition of the use of military 
force in outer space and from outer space with regard to the Earth by 
submitting a draft treaty to that effect to the 38tli Session of the UN 
(ieneral Assembly. The draft Treaty envisages a complete ban on the 
testing and deployment in space of any space-based weapons intended 
to hit targets on the Earth, in the air, and in outer space. Simultaneously 
a radical solution of the antisatcllite weapons problem was proposed— 
both sides were to renounce the creation of new systems and destroy 
existing ones, ban the testing and military use of manned spaceships.® 
The USA opposed these Soviet initiatives but was unable to prevent the 
question of averting the spread of the arms race to outer space, from 
being considered at the I'N and at the Conference on Disarmament. 

In .August 198.3 the USSR took an exceedingly important step by 
unilaterally committing itself not to be the first to deploy antisatellite 
weapons of any type in outer space as long as other states, including the 
USA, would refrain from deploying antisatcllite weapons of any type in 
outer space. The USA opposed these Soviet peace initiatives. 

Seeking to prevent the arms race in space the Soviet government in 
June 1984 proposed starting Sovict-American talks on averting militarisa¬ 
tion of outer space on September 18, 1984. The USA rejected that proposal 


' Pitii'ihi. Aiiq. 12, 1981. 

" Piinulii. An)r. 2(>, 198,'}. 
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as well and did everything it could to prevent negotiations on non-milita¬ 
risation of outer space which the USSR proposed to hold in 1984. 

In the autumn of 1984 the USSR launched another important initiative 
by proposing to include in the agenda of the 39th Session of the UN 
General Assembly the question “On the Use of Outer Space Exclusively 
for Peaceful Purposes and for the Benefit of Mankind”. The General As¬ 
sembly, by an absolute majority of votes (150 states voted in favour) 
passed a resolution on preventing an arms race in outer space® that 
reflected the main thrust and essence of the Soviet proposal. The USA 
was the only state that did not support the proposal. 

On March 12, 1985, new Soviet-American talks on nuclear and space 
weapons began on the initiative of the Soviet Union. It is a matter of 
fundamental importance that preventing the arms race in outer space is 
an inseparable part of the agreed goals and objects of negotiations. On 
the key issues of negotiations—space weapons—the USSR favours an 
agreement on banning the creation (includitig research), testing and 
deployment of space strike weapons. 

The USSR proposes that both sides introduce a moratorium—to last 
throughout the period of negotiations—on the development (including 
research w'ork), testing and deployment of space strike weapons and fre¬ 
eze their strategic offensive weapons. Simultaneously the USA should 
stop deploying its medium-range missiles in Europe and the USSR would 
accordingly discontinue its counter-measures. 

The Soviel-Aiuerican talks in Geneva have offered a favourable op¬ 
portunity to rid mankind of further escalation of the arms race and its 
spread to outer space. Seeking to do everything possible to ensure that 
this opportunity is not missed, the USSR in October 1985 made new 
constructive proposals aimed at early mutually acceptable agreements on 
the eve of the Soviet-American summit meeting. 


A t the initiative of the Soviet l.’nion the 40th Session of the UN General 
Assembly pul on its agenda and discussed the question “On Interna¬ 
tional Cooperation in the Peaceful Exploration of Outer Space in Condi¬ 
tions of Its Non-Militarisation.” The USSR proposed that the UN General 
Assembly renew its call to all the stales, especially major space powers, 
to immediately agree on effective measures to prevent the arms race in 
outer space in order to create conditions for broad international coopera¬ 
tion in peaceful exploration and use of outer space. 

The great constructive potential of the Soviet proposal went a long 
way towards ensuring business-like discussion of key problems of 
averting the nuclear threat, the arms liinitation and reduction at the 
plenary meetings of the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly and in 
the First Political Committee. Prevention of the arms race in outer space 
and its peaceful development were focal for these discussions. As the 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister Petur Mladenov stressed, this question “has 
literally become decisive for the fate of mankind. The acid lest of icalism 
or adventurism in the approach to resolving the key issues of peace and 
war i§ precisely the attitude adopted towards that question”. The Sri 
Lanka representative said: “We have a grave responsibility to save suc¬ 
ceeding generations from the scourge of the extension of the arms race 
to outer space with the introduction of weapons with a strike capability. 
A stable and peaceful space regime ensuring peaceful cooperation in 
outer space must be preceded by an effective ban on weapon systems 
in outer space, whether for defensive or offensive purposes.” The Peruvian 


UN Dec. Ami59. 
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delegation pointed out that the militarisation of outer space threatens to 
escalate the burdensome and destructive arms race. The French Minister 
of External Relations said that “the deployment of new types of antimis¬ 
sile or antisatellite weapons on Earth or in space would lead to a new 
race, with its risk of destabilising effects.” 

The economic consequences of the spread of the arms race to outer 
space, which is closely related to peaceful cooperation in the exploration 
and use of space, featured prominently in the discussions. The Indian 
representative stressed that the arms race in outer space would require 
“a more massive transfer of resources on a large scale from economic 
development to the creation of new offensive-defensive systems and new 
weapons". " The Finnish Foreign Minister said that “now that new 
technologies are making the economic utilisation of outer space even 
more attractive... the time has come to think about a more comprehensive 
approach to the-use and management of this resource”. 

The delegations of the socialist countries as well as Tanzania, 
Afghanistan, Australia, the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen and 
other slates condemned the plans of “star wars”. The Swedish delegation 
declared that “the Swedish Government believes that security cannot 
1)0 achieved through technical solutions, as, for example, new military 
systems which can be introduced in outer space... Only negotiated political 
solutions can be realistic”. 

Against the background of the US Administration’s attempts during 
the Session to drop the inseparable element of the Soviet-American 
agreement of January 1985, i. e. the prevention of the arms race in outer 
space, and to reinterpret the ABM Treaty, the statements of the US 
allies against such a race and in favour of strict observance of the ABM 
Treaty and the fact that they quoted verbatim the formulations of the 
goals and subject of Soviet American negotiations assume a certain 
significance. This is true, for example, of the statements of the representa¬ 
tive of the Netherlands made on behalf of the EEC, Spain and Portugal. 

Lively interest was evoked by the concrete Soviet proposals on the 
main directions and principles of global peaceful cooperation in space 
research which would enter a new qualitative stage graduating from 
exchange of scientific-technical information and simple forms of coopera¬ 
tion to the pooling of the potentials of stales to tackle large-scale space 
exploration problems. The realisation of these proposals seen as an elabo¬ 
ration of the concept of “star peace” would make it possible to launch 
such long-term programmes as industrialisation of the near space through 
the merger of various types of space complexes with the terrestrial 
economies of slates, exploitation of orbital factories created to manufacture 
new materials and industrial goods in the conditions of deep vacuum and 
weightlessness. The inexhaustible resources of space, including the 
resources of celestial bodies and the energy of the Sun, would be put 
into the .service of man. Movement towards that stage—a qualitatively 
new stage in the scope of the present tasks and volume of resources that 
would not be absorbed by the space arms race—could already begin today. 
It could take the following main directions: fundamental research in 
outer space, including the Moon and other celestial bodies and the 
launching of interplanetary spaceships for that purpose; application of 
the results of space cxploiition, experiments and use of space technology, 
including such areas as biology, medicine, study of materials, weather 
forecasting, study of the climate and the environment, satellite global 
communications .sy.steni and remote sensing of Earth’s resources from 

1:N Doc. AMOIPV.IO. 
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outer space to obtain data for geology, agriculture, the development of 
the World Ocean, and to help search for, delect and rescue people suffering 
distress at sea and in the air; the creation and use of space technology, 
including large international orbital scientific stations as well as manned 
spaceships of various types. The idea of setting up a world space organi¬ 
sation and convening a properly prepared international conference for 
that purpose has also attracted attention. 

The opponents of the Soviet proposal preferred to keep a low profile 
over a lengthy period of time. Then the delegation of West Germany 
presented arguments, versions of which were then presented by delegates 
of the USA, Italy and a few other countries. 

They asserted, for example, that the Soviet Union made peaceful 
cooperation in space conditional on non-militarisation of space. In reality, 
the interconnection between the prevention of the arms race in space and 
the development of cooperation in its peaccftil e.xploration is objective 
in character reflecting the larger interconnection between disarmament 
and cooperation that has been recognised by the General Assembly. 

That is why the Soviet proposal, like the question on the interconnec¬ 
tion between disarmament and development, was put on the agenda of 
the First Committee. This interconnection was also reflected in such 
international treaties as the Antarctic Treaty of 1959 and the 1967 
Treaty on the Principles Governing the Activities of States in the 
Fxploration and Use of Outer Space, Including the Moon and Other 
(Celestial Bodies. In these documents the provisions relating to the preven¬ 
tion of the arms race are organically linked with the articles on the 
peaceful use of the Antarctic and outer space. This is a logical comprehen¬ 
sive approach to the quc.stion. 

It is those who advocate the “star wars” plans who call in question 
the preservation of peaceful space and further development of interna¬ 
tional cooperation in outer space. Can one seriously talk about coopera¬ 
tion in outer space in the conditions of its militarisation which would be 
a heavy drain on financial and intellectual resources, computer time and 
costly materials? Only those who are unprepared to come to grips with 
either issue can take a negative view of the interconnection between 
non-militarisation of space and cooperation. 

The US delegation has opposed the Soviet proposal reiterating the 
claims of its Administration that the USSR was carrying out program¬ 
mes analogous to the American “strategic defense initiative” and that 
outer space is already militari.sed anyway. Neither claim corresponds 
to the true state of affairs. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly made official statements at the sum¬ 
mit level that it is not working to create space strike weapons and would 
not make the first step to bring weapons to outer space. Such a step is 
being taken by the USA as is evident incidentally from the term ‘initi¬ 
ative” in the official name of the “.star wars” programme. It is significant 
that when the initiative was proposed no one bothered to present it as 
a reply to the Soviet space programmes. This was done later when the 
need arose to justify the SDI and the efforts to push it through. 

These and similar assertions are now used as a manoeuvre to 
divert attention from everything being done by the United States, no¬ 
tably to create space strike weapons thus facilitating progress on 
‘‘star wars”. 

This is the aim among other things, behind the assertions that work 
under this programme is legitimate and even allowed by the ABM Treaty. 
Attempts are even being made to use unlawful “new' interpretations” of 
the Treaty to prepare a "legal base” for the development, testing and 
deployment of antimissile weapons based on “alternative physical 
principles”, i. e. laser, beam and other types of space strike weapons. 
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US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, when asked whether the 
ABM Treaty was an obstacle to the SDI in an interview' to L’Express 
magazine in early November 1985, answered with a categorical “no”. It 
is vital, he declared, that the USA be the first to develop this system. If 
the Russians were the first to develop it the world would be in a very 
dangerous situation. The nuclear deterrents of the USA, Britain and 
France would he reduced to naught and nothing would prevent a succs- 
sful first strike by the Russians.'•* These words are further ^proof that 
there are no strike weapons in outer space at present. The arms race in 
outer space would start with the creation of strike w'eapons to hit targets 
in space and strike from space to Earth and at space targets from Earth. 

By non-militarisation of outer space the Soviet proposal means that 
the states refrain from developing (including R&D), testing, and deploy¬ 
ing space strike weapons. Such a decision would block the path leading 
to the emplacement of weapons in outer space. 

As regards satellites u.sed for communications, navigation and missile 
attack W'arning and other purposes, they are not weapons in the proper 
sense of the word. They do not create a threat of direct attack in space 
and in fact contiibule to the maintenance of stability by denying the 
other side the possibility of dealing a surprise disarming nuclear strike. 

i 

A greement to ban space .strike W'eapons is the top priority, fundamental 
question. Before space w'eapons have become a reality there is still 
time to prevent the spread of the arms race to outer space and to keep it 
peaceful. 

On December 12, 1985, the 40lh Session of the UN General Assembly 
adopted a re.solution, reflecting the essence of the Soviet proposal, on the 
prevention of the arms race in outer space. It was passed by 151 voles 
without a single vote against, with the USA and Grenada abstaining. 
Thereby the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly unequivocally 
expressed itself in favour of joint efforts of states to keep space out of 
the arms race, to de\elop peaceful cooperation in outer space. The world 
community thus voted for a choice that is worthy of the earthlings’ space 
era: “star peace” instead of “.star wars”. Further development of the 
military-political situation in the world depends on the implementation 
of that principle. The Soviet Union is determined to do everything it can 
to prevent the spread of the arms race to outer space and to preserve 
it for peaceful activity. 


L'Express, Nov. S, 1985. 


THE CRISIS OF THE WORLD CAPITALIST SYSTEM 
AND THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Professor V. R Y M A L 0 V 
D. Sc. (l£con.) 


T he tremendous successes scored by the national liberation movement 
have resulted in recent decades in radical changes in the entire system 
of political intercourse between the imperialist powers and their former 
colonial appendages. Real opportunities have emerged for the newly free 
states to step up their struggle to achieve economic independence and 
totally eliminate all traditional, as well as more sophisticated forms of 
neocolonialism resorted to by foreign monopoly capital to exploit these 
countries. "However different the newly free countries may be from one 
another and whatever road they follow, their peoples arc united by a 
desire to develop independently, on their own. and to run their affairs 
wiihout foreign interference," reads the new edition of the CPSIJ 
Programme. 


T he elimination of the basis of non-economic coercion and the mounting 
anti-imperiali.st struggle of the emergent countries to consolidate their 
national independence have created prerequisites for the growth of their 
productive forces formerly shackled by colonialism. Over the 195()s and 
l%0s, the volnine of the newly free countries’ gross output had grown 
more than two-fold and industrial production more than tripled. And the 
first postwar decades revealed a long-term trend of relatively higher 
economic growth rates in former colonial regions that in capitalist world 
economic centres. 

As ;i result, the entire group of the developing countries began to 
expand its share in the gross output of the capitalist world. While at 
the turn of the 1950s it stood at about 10 per cent, two decades later it 
had reached almost 20 per cent. Despite the burdensome legacy of the 
colonial past and obstacles erected by internal and external reactionary 
forces, the developing countries began to step up the creation of a 
national industrial base, and they managed to improve their status on the 
world market. Until the early 1970s, an upward, albeit inconsistent, trend 
was observed in the economic growth rales of the overwhelming majority 
of developing countries. This accelerated the upsetting of their societies 
former colonial structure, sapping the previously uncontested rule ol the 
imperialist powers in their economies, thereby undermining the monopoly 
position-of these powers in the world capitalist economy. 

The 1974-1975 economic crisis introduced substantial changes in this 
trend. Like other world cyclic crises, it mostly affected the industrial 
centres of capitalism. Over the entire postwar period they did not 
experience such a decline in production within one year. The crisis 
particularly afflicted Asian, African and Latin American developing 
countries which, after attaining political independence, remained financial¬ 
ly and economically subjugated by monopoly capital. The crisis of the 
mid-1970s became a kind of a turning point in the evolution of the world 
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cilpitalist economy ushering in a new stage in the destabilisation of this 
system and the subsequent slow-down of the economic growth rates. The 
crisis of the mid-1970s accumulated all the deep-seated contradictions of 
the world capitalist system. In. many respects it became an. essential 
stimulant to the subsequent (xacerbation of the crisis phenomena. It is 
confirmed by the data in Table 1. 


Table 1 


The Economics of the Developing and Capitalist 
Countries: Compared Average Annual Growth Rates 
(in per cent) 



iU|i 

; C'lUiilrirs 

Oipitalist countries 

l'J(iO-1973 

1973-1981 


1973-1984 

GDP 

6.0 

3.5 

5.0 

2.5 

Industry I 

8.5 

1.5 

6.0 

1.5 

Exports 


0.0 

9.0 

4.0 

Imports 

6.0 

0.0 

9.5 

1 

3.0 


Calctilalcd from: U. \. Statistical Yf-arbitok, World Economic 
Surocu. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics for corresponding ycar.s. 


The results of an e.slended period of economic development can serve 
as the requisite backdrop lor assessing typical phenomena reflecting the 
real situation in the economy of the majority of the developing countries 
in recent decades. F'irst of all, they show that since the early 1970s the 
entire group of the newly free countries was going through a period of 
deteriorating economic conditions. Compared to the previous period, in 
1973-19S4 the aggregate growth rates of the physical volume of the gross 
output of goods and services have declined by almost 35 per cent, and 
those of industrial goods more than three-fold. The foreign economic 
problems of the developing countries have e.vacerbated. 

Most of the developing countries acquired a chronic balance-of-trade 
deficit. Their export earnings became insufficient to cover their imports 
To import vital items the young states had to resort to borrowing even 
more usually on extremely unfavourable, shackling terms, from the 
capitalist financial centres. To a considerable degree this has precipitated 
the unprecedented growth, both in terms of frequency and scope, of the 
developing countries’ debts to foreign capital. According to the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund's calculations, in the 1980-1984 period alone the 
developing countries had to repay to their creditors more than $550 mil¬ 
lion, which amounted to more than a fifth of their export earnings over 
the same period. ^ 

The table above unambiguously indicates that the fluctuations in the 
long-term dynamics in the dcvelopmerU of the young newly free states 
were an inalienable part of a broader process of growing contradictions 
of the production cycle within the framework of the entire capitalist 
system. In other words, the upward and downward trends in the economic 
growth rates of the developing countries are rooted in the external rather 


' Along willi llie cyclic nvessions. the capitalist countries'energy crisis impaired Ihcir 
foreign trade. From tlie early 1970s to the mid-1980s, their halance-of-trade deficit 
(ihi* OPITt'. cfiimtrics excluded) exceeded $500,000 million (calculated from U, N. 
^luiisiicol Ycurbooli, tUfil. New York, 1983, pp. 886-887; Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
October 1985, pp. I0()-I07). 

^ IMF Suracy, Jan, 7, i985, pp. 1-3. 
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than internal factors and became a natural follow-up of the intensifying 
contradictions engulfing the economy of the industrialised centres of 
capitalism. 


T he processes coming to the fore in the world capitalist economy after 
the 1974-1975 crisis have failed to alleviate the plight befallen the 
developing countries. The subsequent phases of revival and growth have 
turned out to be unstable and sluggish, compared to the corresponding 
periods of the preceding economic cycles of capitalism, and this has 
Inevitably affected the situation of the developing countries. 

In the second half of the 1970s, the aggregate economic growth rates 
of most of them were even lower than in the fir.st. The flare-ups of the 
fuel, energy, agrarian-raw materials, currency and financial and other 
structural crises, which unremittingly destabilised the international 
market relationships engendered by capital, continued to plague these 
countries. Such destabilisation, for which the developing countries were 
increasingly made to pay, erected additional external obstacles to 
revitalising their economies. At the same time, it inflicted serious dama¬ 
ge on the capitalist countries themselves, constricted the period of eco¬ 
nomic growth and bred objective prerequisites for another economic 
crisis. 

By the early 1980s it became obvious that prerequisites for a crisis 
were ripe. A new recession, afflicting initially the USA, quite soon spread 
to all other centres of capitalism. It was the most protracted crisis since 
the war. Only by the mid-1980s did the capitalist states manage the 
precrisis high of 1979 in the aggregate production volume. 

As for the industry of the developing countries, the crisis of the early 
1980s turned out to be even more destructive than the previous one 
(See Table 2). In the first half of the 1980s, their GDP growth rates 
were markedly slower than those of the capitalist states. Since the dis¬ 
integration of the colonial system there has been no such downtrends of 
the growth rates of gross output in these two groups of countries. It 
reflected the intertwining of cyclic and structural contradictions of the 
modern capitalist economy, the consequences of which were particularly 
telling for the unstable economies of the developing slates, still very 
much <lepcndent of foreign capital. 

These consequences manifested themselves quite unevenly in various 
countries and regions of the developing world, which was inevitably 
accompanied by a further exacerbation of their economic and socio¬ 
political differentiation. However, in the final analysis this unevenness 
has led neither to the weakening of the anti-imperialist thrust, nor to the 
alienation of the young independent states on the world scene. Moreover, 
the experience of recent years shows that along with the growing differen¬ 
tiation there exists a trend tow'ards expanding and strengthening the 
sphere of concerted actions by the newly free countries on many ca-dinal 
issues of the world economy and politics. The worsening crisis of the 
world capitalist economy brings out in bolder relief the commonality 
of theif historical future, the pressing need to coordinate concrete action 
to attain important goals in their struggle for overcoming their unequal 
position in the system of the international capitalist division of labour and 
against the neocolonialist exploitation of them by imperialism. 

The task of expediting industrial development is a task vital to 
absolutely all countries of the former colonial world. In recent years, they 
have succeeded in attaining new frontiers in creating an industrial base of 
their economics. For instance, in the 1974-1984 period the aggregate 
output of their manufacturing industries increased by about 70 per cent, 
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in heavy machine building by 80 per cent. * However, it did not produce 
any major shifts in the long-standing huge disproportion in the distribu¬ 
tion of industrial potentials between the developing and the capitalist 
countries. As a rule, the most powerful and advanced industries capable 
of applying the results of the scientific and technological revolution to 
the utmost are concentrated in the latter. 


Economic Growth Indicators in Recent Years 


Table 2' 



Avi'rajfe aiitiii:il (rrowth rales 
(per cent) 


Indices 

(1979- 

-ICO) 


jyn lyrs 

197 9-1 ns 1 

luau 

I9H1 

198a 

198 a 

1 os 1 


i 

indiKstrial production 



Developing countries 

4.4 

- -1.6 

99 

93 1 

88 

88 1 

1 93 

Capitalist countries 

2.3 

0.9 

99 

99.5 

95.5 

98.5 1 

1 104,.5 



Agricultural production 


Developing countries 

3.1 

2.6 

102 

107 

109 

111.5 

114 

Capitalist countries 

2.3 

1.2 

99 

103 

104.5 

106.5 

106 



Gross Donic.slic 

Product 


Developing countries 

5.2 

1.4 1 

103 

104.5 

1104 1 

1104 1 

107 

Capitalist countries 

2.7 

2.0 1 

101 

102.5 

|102.5 1 

105 1 

1 no 




Exports 




Developing countries 

1.5 

-2.1 1 

91.5 

86 

80.5 1 

1 83.5 

!I0 

Capitalist countries 

4.9 

3.5 1 

104. 

106 

105 1 

107 

118.5 




Imports 




Developing countries 

7.4 

2.5 

108.5 

117.5 

118.5 

113 

114 

Capitalist countries 

3.6 

2.1 

100 

1 

97 

97 

99 

111 


Hstimated by; U. N. Statistical Yearbook, J983. World Rconumic Survey, 1985, Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, 1984-- -lySS; UNCTAD. Trade and Development Report, 1985; !■'AO 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 1985. 


At the same time, the snowballing crisis phenomena in the economy of 
modern capitalism resulted in a less favourable international and, con¬ 
nected with it, internal situation for boosting the capacities of the basic 
national industries of the newly free countrit;s. The slow-down in their 
industrial development was most noticeable in the metal-working sectors, 
where an absolute plunge in production lasted for about three years 
(1981-1983) and was even deeper than in all the capitalist countries 
taken together. ^ 

In general, there is much proof confirming the fact that the 
manufacturing industry, like many of the other more important branches 
of the national economies of the developing countries, is more actively 
drawn into the orbit of the movement of capitalism's economic cycle. And 
the consequences of this process intertwined with the structural crises 
are becoming a long-tciin factor and are quite often assuminig in this 
region forms more acute than in the advanced capitalist .states. This 
conclusion becomes more obvious if one appraises the above-mentioned 
statistics in the light of the different demographic situations observed in. 
one or another group of countries. 


* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. November 1985, XVIII 
^ ibid. p. XIX. 
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I t is a fact that the postwar “demographic boom” that began in the 
former colonial regions is still unabating. Despite the tremendous 
•differentiation, the average population growth rates in the developing 
countries stand at 2.4 to 2.5 per cent annually. Therefore, in the first half 
•of the 1980s they are markedly higher than the aggregate growth rates 
•of their GDP. It follows that, the absolute production growth 
notwithstanding, per capita production in the developing world on the 
whole was considerably lower than at the end of the preceding decade. 
The picture in the centres of capitalism is quite different: the growth 
rates as well as the size of the population there arc approximately three 
times lower than those in the developing countries. Per capita gross 
•output continued to grow, although at a sluggish pace. 

In analysing the large-scale, interrelated crisis processes taking 
place in the economy of this or that group of countries it is important 
to take stock of the demographic factors. These processes include a long- 
range trend endemic to imperialism—a trend towards widening the 
•econon)ic gap between them, which is customarily measured by comparing 
tluir per capita gross output. By the mid-20th century, the ratio was 10 
to 1 in favour of the centres of capitalism. The first postwar decades left 
this trend unchanged. In the early 1970s, the per capita GDP in the 
developing countries was around 8 per cent of that in the capitalist states. 
The further exacerbation of the instability and unevenness in the economic 
development of the centres of capitalism and former colonial regions has 
mai'kedly intensified the trend towards widening the economic precipice 
drawing them apart in the basic economic sectors. 

l or three years in a row (1981-1988), the developing world was going 
till (High a period of absolute decline in the per capita production, while 
in the centres of capitalism this trend lasted but for a year, and the 
decline was not so steep. In none of the postwar periods of world cyclic 
crises has the economy of the developing countries been thrown so far 
bc'iiiiid the capitalist states as by the slow-down in the early 1980s. 
Remarkably, it occurred in all the leading economic spheres of the non¬ 
socialist world, including the industrial sector.** This disproportion 
continued to grow even in the period of the cyclic revival in the industrial 
centres of capitalism. The compilers of the annual UNCTAD report had 
every reason to assert that the “recovery has spread unevenly, and has by- 
passed entirely a large part of the developing world.” They estimated 
that, (m the average, the growth rates of the aggregate output of goods 
and services in the developing countries in 1983-1984 w*ere three times 
lower than those in the capitalist states. ® 

Therefore, in the mid-1980s a record was reached in the historically 
protracted process of deepening the economic split between the two groups 
of countries e.xisting on the two opposite poles of the modern world 
capitalist economy. In the gross per capita output the gap is close to 
a ratio of 14 to 1, and in industrial production it is approximately twice 
as wide. 

Such pathetic “records” arc becoming part and parcel of the current 
stage in the crisis of the world capitalist system. They arc increasingly 
convincing proof of the fact that the actions of the developing countries 
to .strengthen their independence and achieve economic and social renewal 
are seriously hampered by the legacy in their colonial or semicoloriial 
past, as well as by the selfish policy pursued by the imperialist quarters 
and transnationals. The new edition of the CPSU Programme stipulates 
that “imperialism is responsible for the huge and widening gap between 

'■ Oiir estimates indicate ttiat when this recession “hit bottom" in 1982, compared 
to 1979. the physical volume of per capita industrial output shrank by 7 per cent in 
the capitalist countries against 15 per cent in the developing states. 

*' Sec DNCT.XD, Trude and Development Report, 1985, pp. 1, 16. 
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iht* economic development levels of the industrial capitalist countries and 
the majority of the newly free states,” 

According to UN data, over the first half of the 1980s, the number of 
ihe emergent states where the annual per head GDP, instead of 
growing, was below the level of the preceding years, had increased by 
approximately 100 per cent. By the mid-1980s, more than half of the 
developing countries, on which reliable statistics were available, were 
included in that number. ^ 

Among the former colonial regions the most acute economic situation 
lias developed in Africa. In recent years, the per capita output in most of 
the countries of the continent has remained at one and the same level. 
The situation cannot be explained exclusively by the crisis phenomena 
affcciing the modern world capitalist system. It is a follow-up of the 
.stultifying, non-cyclic causes in the traditional sectors of agriculture, 
which are still prevalent in the economies of the African states. 

Among the multitude of specific reasons leading to the exacerbation 
of the crisis phenomena in these sectors it is necessary to single out more 
frequent droughts affecting vast areas on the continent. The scope of this 
calamity can be gathered from the following facts. In twenty African 
countries south of the Sahara, the ones suffering most from the droughts, 
the per capita agricultural production, including foodstuffs, has declined 
since the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s by almost 25 per cent, and that of 
cereals by 20 per cent. ® 

Natural calamities are a major impediment to the endeavours to over¬ 
come the centuries-old backwardness in the agriculture of Africa and 
other regions of the developing world. At times, they erect new obstacles 
to the resolution of far too complicated tasks in making social progress. 
Nonetheless, the decelerated growth and the vexing stagnation in agricul¬ 
ture cannot be ascribed exclusively to unfavourable changes and fluctua¬ 
tions In the climate. Neither can one ascribe the hunger and poverty 
plaguing broad sections of the population in most developing countries 
or the widening economic gap including that which exists in the per 
capita agricultural production, separating those countries from the 
industrial centres of capitalism exclusively to the remnants of their 
colonial past. The fact is that ihe developing countries are still subjected 
to a certain extent to imperialist exploitation, as they are still dependent 
on foreign monopoly capital, as they are victims of the ever frequent and 
deep cyclic and structural crises shaking the very foundations of modern 
capitalism. 

The telling consequences of this dependency stood out in bolder relief 
on the world capitalist market in the 1970s-1980s. It w'as this dependency 
that to a considerable, if not a decisive degree, engendered lower economic 
growth rates recorded in the first half of the 1970s. 

After the war, the share of export-oriented industries of the developing 
countries in the gross domestic product grew' at an accelerated pace. Over 
the past two decades it has doubled and, as estimated, presently accounts 
for close to a quarter of their aggregate product, far exceeding the cor¬ 
responding figures for the capitalist industrial centres.® Thus, it is 
not difficult to realise the tremendous damage done to the economics of 
the young states due to the constriction of the traditional markets for 
their staple exports under the impact of the slumps in the mid-1970s and, 
particularly, in the early 1980s. 

Owing exclusively to reduced exports volume in absolute terms by 
13 per cent in the 1980-1984 period compared with the 1979 level, the 


' .See l.'N, World Economic Survey, 1985, p. 9. 

* World Economic Survey, 1985, pp. 9, 18. 

* See World Economic Survey, 1984, p. 28; 1985, p. 14. 
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developing countries have been “underpaid” by more than $220,000 mil¬ 
lion. For the first time since the war this trend embraced all major groups 
of countries in the developing world, including exporters of manufactured 
goods. Indeed, it was really a decapitating blow for the mineral fuels- 
and primary materials-exporting countries. On top of that, the developing 
countries sustained huge losses running into billions of dollars as a result 
of extremely unfavourable correlation of world prices on their exports and 
imports. 

As is noted in the new' edition of the CPSU Programme, “taking 
advantage of the economic and technological dependence of the newly 
free countries and their unequal status in the world capitalist economy, 
imperialism mercilessly exploits them, exacting tributes ruunrng into 
billions w'hich are exhausting the economics of those states.” 

This conclusion, born out by history, reflects the objective realities 
of our time, including, first of all, the unprecedented interlacing of all 
links of external economic relations of the centres of imperialism with 
their former colonial periphery, thereby creating a single system of 
neocolonial exploitation by Western monopoly capital. American monopoly 
capitali.srn and its transnational corporations arc instrumental in form¬ 
ing it. This system engendered new important links called upon to prop 
up its foundation undermined by the national liberation movement, to 
preserve at any cost the unequal position of the former colonies and 
semicolonies in the world capitalist economy, and to increase their 
financial and economic dependence. 


A t the present stage, characterised by destabilised international 
capitalist economic relations, the exorbitant indebtedness of Asian, 
African and Latin American countries to the industrialised capitalist 
states is becoming an important link in the neocolonial pattern. Prompted 
by exports of capital and inseparably lied to the mounting crisis phe¬ 
nomena besieging the world capitalist market and the weakening of the 
developing countries’ positions on it, this external indebtedness has 
become a major form of neocolonialism. 

It is no mere coincidence that the developing countries’ snowballing 
external debt concurred with the decelerated rate of their economic 
progress. Its scale needs no comment. The sum total of these countries’ 
indebtedness, long- and medium-term, shot up from $45,000 million in 
1970 to $260,000 million in 1979 and to almost $650,000 million in 1984, 
exceeding a third of their aggregate gross product. " How'ever, it excludes 
short-term credits which have recently grown to $120,000-160,000 million. 
So by the mid-1980s the external debt of the developing countries ^tood 
at about $800,000 million. If the present rates do not subside, by the 
clo.se of the 1980s it will overstep the one-trillion mark. 

This tremendous indebtedness is becoming unbearable for the develop¬ 
ing countries’ economies. The International Moneraty Fund estimated that 
the interest paid to foreign creditors has more than quadrupled since 1977, 
and in recent years has reached $120,000 to $140,000 million, equalling 
almost, a quarter of the developing countries’ export earnings on the 
average. However, in the first half of the 1980s some of the countries 
had to part with from one-third to two-fifths or more of their export 
receipts. 

Thus only as a result of the export price decline in 1982-1984 the developing 
countries have lost $38,000 million, and in 1982-1983 the “purchasing power” of their 
exports, with account taken to the ri.se in prices . on imports, declined by over 
$ 60,000 million. 

” UNCTAD, Trade and Development Report, 1981, p. 46; 1985, pp. 47, 139. 

'* See IMF Survey. Jan. 7, 1985, p. 3. 
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As a result, there emerged a paradoxical situation on the world 
capitalist market. Whereas not long ago the newly free countries resorted 
to external credits mostly to offset the losses incurred chiefly due to their 
shrinking exports and to import vital goods, nowadays they apply for 
loans to cover the accumulated debts. In other words, the more credits 
they get from the West on stringent terms, the more constricted their 
import potential becomes. 

It is noteworthy that precisely in the first five years of the 1980s their 
debt to the West grew two-fold, by $400,000 million, while their imports 
growth rales plummeted to the lowest level since the war. However, in 
the same period their balance-of-payments deficit on current operations 
(excluding a small group of oil-producing countries—exporters of capital) 
had reached almost $350,000 million.'^ The rapidly mounting repayments 
on accumulated debts are becoming the mainspring in amassing such a 
deficit indicative of the plight befallen most of the developing countries. 

It is also indicative that while the developing countries were experienc¬ 
ing most serious troubles with their exports to the world capitalist market, 
and their economic growth rates declined, the interest rates on their debts 
climbed. Since the mid-1970s the interest rates more than doubled, 
infrequently reaching 10 to 14 per cent on long- and medium-term loans, 
and 17 to 20 per cent on short-term loans. This fact makes it easier to 
ascertain the true goals and essence of the credit and trade policy pursued 
by the financial centres of modern capitalism in the developing countries. 

The growth of the interest rates could not but affect the repayment 
pattern. The focus is on interest: the developing countries had to repay 
their creditors $15,000 million in 1977, while in 1984 this figure topped 
$70,000 million- -an almost five-fold incrc.asc. The sum total of the interest 
payments transferred abroad during the first half of the 1980s exceeded 
$310,000 million, while to liquidate the basic debt (amortisation) the 
developing countries had to pay an estimated $240,000 million. At the 
same time the net profits of foreign creditors amounted to more than 
an eighth of all the developing countries export revenues. '■* The develop¬ 
ing countires had to use most of the newly-borrowed money to meet 
interest payments, rather than cover their basic requirements. And as 
these repayments accumulated, the indebtedness of the recipients of such 
“aid” became greater. 

Thus lilt' indebtedness has become a major channel of imperialist 
exploitation of the newly free countries. In the first hall of the 1980s. 
payments for interest on credits equalled or exceeded net profits derived 
from foreign investments. However, these summed-up data do not fully 
reflect the damage done to the major debtors. For example, for Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Morocco, and Madagascar the repayments 
on long- and medium-term credits have recently climbed to a quarter or 
a third of their export earnings. In these and many other countries 
(Venezuela, Panama, Gabon, Algeria, Tunisia, Turkey, to name but a 
few) the annual repayments outflow presently exceeds the aggregate sum 
of the credits received. 

It would be wrong, however, to evaluate this tremendous outflow 
apart from the crisis situation on the world capitalist market. UNCTAD 
experts have estimated that as a result of the intertwined effect of the 
growth of interest rates and the pernicious influences of the w'orld 
economic recession of the early 1980s, in many developing countries the 
loss of currency receipts amounted to 10 per cent and, in some cases 


World Economic Surveij, 1984, p. 45; 1985, p. 51. 

/MF SiiniL'i), Jan. 7, 1985, p. 3. 

For instance, the outflow of profits derived from the money invested in the deve¬ 
loping countries reached $95,000 million in 1983-1984, and that of interest on credits 
$ 13.5,000 million (Trade and Development Report. 1985, p. 190; IMF Survey, Jan 7. 
198,5). 
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(Jamaica, Sri Lanka and others), a third or more of their GNP. This 
situation prevented the newly free states from meeting their obligations 
without obtaining new loans in the capitalist centres, as a rule,, on even 
tougher terms. 

Therefore, the present situation in the developing countries is the 
result of the imperialists’ unfair, neocolonialist policy. By mercilessly 
exploiting them and sapping their resources, the West’s monopoly capital 
deprives former colonies and semicolonies of a chance to pay off their 
debts with funds obtained by accelerating development and raising 
economic efficiency. The West erects formidable obstacles in the way of 
establishing stable international economic ties on a normal, muttially 
beneficial basis. It comes as nO surprise that the emergent countries urge 
the West to eradicate unequal financial and economic relations, and 
some of them, not without reason, reject exorbitant credits and interest 
payments. 

There is no doubt that the huge sums of money syphoned off by the 
West from the economies of the developing countries in the early 1980s 
made it easier for the USA and other capitalist states to extricate 
themselves from the recent recession. At the same time, it has inevitably 
led to still more pronounced disarray in the most important links in the 
pattern of international capitalist economic ties, which lengthened the 
stagnation period in the economies of many developing countries. By 
the mid-1980s most of them had failed to enter into the period of revival 
and growth, as happened after the preceding declines in the world 
capitalist economy. 

Moreover, one can hardly expect any significant improvements in their 
situation in the forseeablt future. For instance, the UN World Economic 
Survey for 1985 indicates that “since domestic and external impulses for 
growth in developing countries are not going to change markedly in the 
hear future, growth rates will remain generally weak. Thus, even by the 
second half of the decade, the large majority of developing countries 
will not have recovered fully from the dramatic set-back suffered in the 
early 1980s’’. Dwelling on this postulate, the authors drew the conclusion 
that for all major groups of the developing countries huge indebtedness, 
and the low potential for expanding markets for their export products 
in the centres of the capitalist economy will persist as “critical factors” 
hampering the economic, development of these countries. 

Such appraisals quite objectively reflect the real state of affairs. 
However, such evaluations frequent in economic publications abroad 
usually fail to take into account the possibility of a new crisis developing 
in the industrial centres of the world capitalist economy. As the inherent 
antagonisms of this economy are becoming more acute, the time limits 
of its intrinsic economic cycles are narrowing. 

In the past decade and a half it has experienced three recessions. And 
two of them were the most acute since the Great Depression of the 
early 1930s. Our analysis of the contradictions and the present-day follow¬ 
ing of one capitalist economic cycle by another prompts the conclusion of 
the inevitability of the ripening of objective prerequisites for another 
cyclic profound decline stiil in this decade. The course of events in 1984- 
1985, as well as the numerous forecasts made by prominent US and 
other capitalist countries’ economists, leave no doubt that the cyclic up¬ 
ward trend has already passed its peak, and that economic grow'th rales 
began to decline once more. 

It is quite obvious that, as before, the monopolies of the capitalist 
.states will spare no effort to shift the burden of the next cyclic crisis 
onto the shoulders of the developing nations. However, their national 

See World Economic Survey. 1985. pp. 3, 26. 
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economics slill have a Jong way to go to overcome the long-range 
consequences of the preceding economic havoc and still sustain heavy 
losses inflicted by imperialist exploitation. 

All this prompts the conclusion that if the present-day unequal rela¬ 
tions of the developing countries with the centres of the world capitalist 
economy remain intact, a new recession can be more damaging to their 
economics than the decline of the early 1980s. Probably, it will make it 
more diflicult to overcome one of the most acute problems facing mankind, 
that of rapidly eradicating the economic backwardness of the developing 
countries, neocolonial exploitation, and the vestiges of colonialism. 


A s the all-permeating crisis of the capitalist system Is growing more 
acute, the formerly enslaved peoples discover unprecedented prospects 
for choosing ways for independent national development. As a result, 
more and more countries refuse to lie their historic destiny to the 
capitalist system with its exploitative relationships of ownership and 
servitude, where stronger states get richer at the expense orf weaker 
nations. 

In this situation a number of the newly free countries have chosen the 
path of socialist orientation. They reject imperialist meddling in their in¬ 
ternal and external aflairs. Still, an overwhelming majority of the former 
colonies and semicolonies find themselves in an unequal position in the 
world capitalist economy and have to pay a neocolonialist due of over 
$250,000 million annually. 

It is quite logical, therefore, that while intensifying their efforts to 
consolidate their sovereignty and positions in the world arena, the newly 
free states are becoming more resolute in their struggle against neocolo¬ 
nialist economic expansion and various forms of foreign monopoly 
exploitation, and for creating conditions allowing them to accelerate the 
development of their productive forces in conditions of peace and genuine 
mutually beneficial international cooperation. 

The Soviet Union, like other socialist community states, by consistently 
following the line for expanding friendly relations with the ncwly-free 
countries, gives all-round backing to their justified demands. The new 
edition of the CPSIJ Programme indicates that the Soviet Union "sup¬ 
ports the just struggle w^aged by the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America against imperialism and the oppression of transnational 
monopolies, for the assertion of the .sovereign right to be master of one’s 
own resources, for a restructuring of international relations on an equal 
and democratic basis, for the establishment of a new international 
economic order, and for the deliverance from the debt burden imposed 
by the imperialists.” 

In our time, the struggle waged by the peoples of the newly free 
countries against neocolonialism and the severe aftermath of the colonial 
era, for genuine independence and an accelerated economic development 
is inseparable from the struggle of all peoples for freedom, peace and 
social progless. 



LATIN AMERICA 

IN THE GRIP OF THE FOREIGN DEBT 


N. Z A I T S E V 


T he Latin American countries have entered the second half of the 1980s 
with a heavy burden of economic problems either engendered or aggra¬ 
vated in the preceding crisis years. Following a sharp decline by 2.8 per 
cent in the annual count in 1981-1983, the gross domestic product (GDP) 
of the Latin American countries went up in 1984 and 1985 by 2.6 and 2.8 
per cent, correspondingly. It is still too early to say, however, that the 
crisis phenomena have been fully overcome. After all, the increase in 
Latin America’s GDP over the past two years has been largely due to 
greater economic activity in Brazil and, to a lesser extent, in Mexico. The 
incipient cyclical recovery in a number of Latin American countries has 
not removed their basic economic problems (primarily the tendency to 
a reduction in the share of investments in the GDP, which indicates the 
absence of a reliable foundation for further economic growth), particular¬ 
ly their social problems; unemployment (56 million in 1985), hunger (140 
million, or 35 per cent of all Latin Americans, suffer from hunger and 
malnutrition), inflation (whose level went up from 63 per cent in 1981 to 
175.4 per cent in 1984) declining real earnings, the fact that many 
Latin Americans have no access to education, medical assistance, and 
so on. 

The Latin American countries also continue to face highly unfavourab¬ 
le external conditions, both in view of the economic instability in the de¬ 
veloped capitalist countries, Latin America’s major partners, and because 
the main problems in their relations with these countries arc either as 
bad or even worse than before: there is growing protectionism and wor¬ 
sening terms of access for Latin American goods to the markets of 
Western states, instability on most raw-material markets, and continued 
self-seeking activity by the TNCs. 

Indeed, the recovery that started in the economy of a number of de¬ 
veloped capitalist countries, the USA above all, after the crisis of 1980- 
1982, virtually ground to a halt in 1985, and the growth rate of world 
trade markedly declined, which is bound to have an adverse effect on the 
Latin American and other developing countries. On the whole, the short¬ 
lived recovery that was under way in the non-socialist world in 1984 
and 1985 was highly uneven and in effect totally bypassed most of the 
developing countries. So, the USA’s claims to being the “locomotive” in 
the development of the Third World, 2 repeatedly voiced by the US Pre¬ 
sident and spokesmen of his Administration, have once again proved to 
be invalid. 

A characteristic point to note is that even with a higher growth rate, 
say, a roughly 3-per cent annual increase in the GDP as projected by 

. N. Zaitsev Is Deputy Director of the Institute of Latin America, USSR Academy of 
Sciences, and an expert in international economic relations. 
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the UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) for the 
Western states up to the end of the 1980s, it is only by 199() that the 
Latin American countries will be able to reach the level of 1980 in terms 
of the crucial economic indicator; GDP per capita of the population. In 
other words, the 1980s will be a “lost decade’’ for the Latin Americans 
from the standpoint of economic and social progress. 


O ne of the major causes of the difficulties faced by the Latin American 
countries is their huge foreign debt. No wonder that over the past 
three or so years questions of how to overcome the debt crisis have come 
to occupy the central place among the economic problems of the Latin 
American countrie.s, becoming a key element of their economic policies. 

Estimates show that in the second half of 1985 the overall indebted¬ 
ness of the Latin American countries exceeded $370,000 million, and this 
year it is expected to reach $400,000 million. One could recall that in 
1980 Latin America’s foreign debt was $222,000 million; in 1974 it was 
$46,000 million; and in 1970, only $21,000 million. The biggest debtors 
in the region and in the whole developing world are Brazil, with $105,000 
million; Mexico, with $98,000 million; Argentina, with $50,000 million; 
and Venezuela, with $ 37,000 million, ^ which are followed by Chile, 
Peru and Colombia. These seven countries account for about 90 per cent 
of Latin America’s total foreign debt. 

That is not to say, however, that the.se countries alone face grave 
difficulties in settling the problem of their foreign debt, which has reached 
disastrous dimensions both in ab.solutc and other terms. Thus, Costa Rica 
or Uruguay owe more per head of the population than Brazil or Mexico. 
In Latin America as a whole, e.xternal indebtedness per head of the popu¬ 
lation went up from $85.5 in 1971 to something like $1,000 in 1984. In 
1982-1984, from 35 per cent to 39 per cent of the Latin American coun¬ 
tries’ export earnings went to pay interest on their debts.'* 

As the debt service payments have mounted, the outflow of resources 
from Latin America has sharply increased. In 1981-1984, net payments of 
intere.st and profit (in ab.solule terms) came to roughly $135,000 million, 
and the overall outflow of resources from Latin America in 1982-1984 
tptalled about $77,000 million. Hence the paradoxical situation: the Latin 
American countries, which are badly in need of an influx of financial re¬ 
sources, have themselves turned into exporters of capital. 

The depth and scale of the indebtedness and its adverse impact on the 
socio-economic development and the political life of the Latin American 
countries make it imperative ff)r them to look for effective ways of over¬ 
coming the debt crisis. In that matter, the interests of the Latin American 
states are in sharp confrontation with the policy of the Western countries, 
the transnational banks, and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
Using the close economic dependence of the Latin American countries on 
the centres of imperialism, particularly in the monetary-financial sphere, 
the latter have been able to impose upon these countries a mechanism 
for resolving the debt crisis which suits the creditors alone. 

That mechanism hinges on IMF-mediated negotiations by individual 
Latin American countries with the creditor banks on so-called debt re¬ 
structuring: rescheduling of payments and refunding of the debt principal 
and, in some instances, of a definite part of the interest, notably, by way 


* International Herald Tribune. Sept. 27. 1985; Notas... No. 373, 1983, p. 15; Gran- 
ma, July 3. 1985. 

* Calculated from Notas..., No. 373. 1983, pp. 12. 15; No. 409/410, 1985, p. 18. 
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of its capitalisation, that is, its inclusion in the principal. In the course 
of negotiations with the IMF, binding recipes for an “improvement” of 
the economy have been thrust upon the Latin American countries, pro¬ 
viding for cuts in government expenditure, including outlays on educa¬ 
tion, public health and other social needs; development of private enter¬ 
prise and a more liberal regime for the activity of foreign companies; 
attainment of a balance-of-tradc surplus through an export drive and 
cutbacks in imports, through an introduction of “realistic” exchange rates 
for the national currencies by way of their constant devaluation, and 
so on. 

The existing mechanism of debt settlement and the terms of repayment 
being imposed on the Latin American countries, far from being aimed to 
overcome the debt crisis, are in effect meant to ensure a steady flow of 
interest payments to the creditor banks in order to maintain a high pro¬ 
fitability of their operations and, on a general political plane, to bind the 
Latin American economy even tighter to imperialism and use the debt as 
an instrument for putting political pressure on the countries of tlie 
region. 

The self-seeking approach of the Western states and banks to a resolu¬ 
tion of the debt crisis is primarily due to the high incomes and profits 
they reap from their operations in Latin America. In the second half of 
the 1970s, largely with the help of new major borrowers (primarily the 
central banks of Latin American countries), they were able to ensure 
uninterrupted and highly lucrative recycling of petrodollars and so, 
through the mechanism of greater purchases by these countries from 
Western companies, to help maintain economic activity in the capitalist 
centres. And in the early 1980s, when the crisis spread to Latin America 
as well and, among other things, made it very difficult for the countries 
of the region to service their foreign debts, the transnational banks 
suffered no losses, managing to siphon off from Latin America from 1978 
to 1984 something like $190,000 million solely in the form of interest 
payments. If the countries of the region maintain their present “respon¬ 
sible” attitude to their debt service payments, the further development of 
credit relations with Latin America will enable the transnational banks 
to go on exploiting the Latin American gold mine, which yields such im¬ 
pressive profits. At any rate, such is the purpose of the recent agreements 
on the debts. 

Nor should one forget that the existing mechanism for settling the 
debt crisis, which ensures a steady flow of resources from Latin America 
to the United States, gives the latter additional opportunities for cover¬ 
ing its own huge budget deficit and financing its arms drive. According 
to Mexico’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs Bernardo Sepulveda, “the arms 
race is being financed at the expense of the crisis of the peoples of the 
developing countries".'’ Even Paul A. Volcker, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the LIS Federal Reserve System, has admitted that the 
USA’s huge federal budget deficit (which has resulted from the steady 
buildup of military spending) serves, through the mechanism of nigh 
bank rates, to increase the indebtedness of the developing countries. 

On the whole, the approach to a settlement of the debt crisis imposed 
on Latin America merely worsens and preserves that problem. There are 
many facts to confirm the injustice and es.sential inefficacy of the present 
scheme of contractual relations between Latin America and the West. 

First, it is the Western countries and their banks that are largely re¬ 
sponsible for the very emergence of the debt crisis. Of course, the govern¬ 
ments of many debtor countries, their state and private companies and 
banks are also to blame for the indebtedness. The very break-out of the 
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debt crisis and its present profundity are in many respects due to the 
economic policies based on monetarist recipes, outlays on arms imports, 
an unjustified expansion of luxury imports for the local elite, miscalcula¬ 
tions in the financial and credit policy of some companies, headlong spe¬ 
culation on national capital markets, non-productive use of the borrowed 
resources, and also the “flight” of national capitals to other countries. 

Still, there is no doubt that the creditors bear a greater responsibility 
than Latin America for the formation of the latter’s foreign debt. It is the 
Western countries that actively imposed and continue to impose on the 
Latin American slates an economic policy which is proving to be unsound. 
It is the Western countries that seek to preserve the international mone¬ 
tary system, which is unjust and unprofitable for the developing countries. 
It is the transnational banks that in the second half of the 1970s actually 
competed among themselves for a distribution of their excess liquidity in 
Latin America, aiming, as it was noted above, at an earliest possible re¬ 
cycling of petrodollars which could not be invested at a sufficient profit 
in the developed capitalist countries. As for the aggravation of the debt 
servicing problems in the early 1980s, that was largely due to the toughen¬ 
ing economic policy of the Western countries, primarily the USA, and 
to the sharp cutback in the flow of financial resources to Latin America. 
Finally, Western TNCis promoted formation of the bulk of the debt of the 
Latin American private sector, which is estimated at roughly $100,000 
million. ” 

Second, changes in the structure of the sources of external borrowing 
from the Western countrie.s (in the 1970s and in early 1980.s up to 80 per 
cent of the borrowed funds have been coming from private banks), and 
then also in the structure of the debt itself have entailed a considerable 
worsening of the terms of debt service payments. That is expressed in 
shorter maturities and the introduction of “floating” interest rates on 
credits, and also in an artificial hoisting in recent years of the dollar’s 
exchange rate, while the bulk of the debt is denominated in dollars. 

Higher interest rates have had disastrous consequences for the Latin 
American countries, f'iist of all, they have had to make large additional 
outlays on debt service payments. An increase in the lending rate of US 
commercial banks by half a percentage point means that Latin America’s 
annual debt service payments go up by $1,600 million.^ According to the 
experts of the Latin .American Economic System (LAES), out of a total 
of $ 114,000 million worth of interest paid out by the countries of the re¬ 
gion to foreign creditors from 1979 to 1982, higher interest rates accounted 
for $ 49,000 million, or 43 per cent of the total. 

Third, estimates by the LJN Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) show that the debt principal has already been repaid to the cre¬ 
ditors many times over. 

Fourth, the huge external indebtedness and service payments have had 
grave consequences for the economic development of the Latin American 
countries by increasing their vulnerability and dependence on the eco¬ 
nomic policy of the Western states, the USA in the first place. 

F'inally, as it has already happened in history, Latin America as a 
whole now faces a pa"adoxical and humiliating situation in which so¬ 
vereign slates cannot follow a policy in accordance with their national 
inlerests, but are in effect obliged to gear these to the demands of inter¬ 
national bankers, supported by their governments and the IMF. 


* f-connmia dc America Latina. No. It, 1984, Mexico, p. 155. 
' Grunmu, May 11, 1984. 
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H OW viable are the present debt-settling mechanisms, and can these 
moderate, if not resolve, the grave problem of indebtedness? The 
answer to that question is obviously negative. The essential unsoundness 
of the repayment schemes based on debt-restructuring agreements is also 
pointed out by experts of international financial bodies, notably, the In¬ 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). They em¬ 
phasise the following points: 

Unconditional observance of agreements with the IMF could lead to 
a simultaneous pursuit of protectionist policies by the major developing 
countries, which could seriously reduce global demand; 

The protectionist policy followed by the developed capitalist countries, 
which hinders the access of Third World commodities to the markets of 
Western states, is obviously in contradiction with the demands for timely 
debt .service payments; 

The measures being taken to settle the idebtedness tend to slow down 
the pace of economic growth in the debtor countries and to complicate 
the prospects for a solution of debt problems; 

Restructuring of the debt in its current, mostly short-term form 
amounts to no more than a temporary solution of the problem.® 

Special note should be taken of the considerations according to which 
the Latin American countries can never, as a matter of principle, repay 
their debts on the terms being imposed by the West. Thus, one could re¬ 
fer to the in-depth analysis of the crisis situation in Latin America given 
by Fidel Castro in his interview with the Mexican newspaper Excelsior and 
in his subsequent speeches. According to the calculations presented 
in the Interview, even with relatively favourable conditions of economic 
development and debt servdeing, the Latin American countries will not be 
able to resolve the debt problem without irreparable damage to their eco¬ 
nomy and the jicople’s living standards. Here is how the situation shapes 
out in accordance with the four working hypotheses li.sted by Fidel Castro. 

Hypothesis one envisages a 10-year grace period for the principal with 
continued payment of interest on it, followed by another 10 years of sett¬ 
lement payments at 10 per cent per annum. In such a case, Latin America 
would have to give away $400,000 million over the next 10 years, and 
$958,000 million over the next 20 years. 

Hypothesis two assumes that the debtor countries will set aside no 
more than 20 per cent of their export earnings for debt .service payments, 
at an ititerest rate of no more than 10 per cent per annum. In such a 
ease, Latin America would have to pay out $400,00 million over the next 
20 years, while its debt in that period would sw'ell to $1,161,850 million. 

Hypothesis three envisages a 10-year moratorium on principal and 
interest pajmients, with a subsequent 10-ycar amortisation period at an 
interest rate of no more than 10 per cent. In such a ca.se, the next decade 
would bring some relief, but over the subsequent 20 years the Latin Ame¬ 
rican countries would have to pay out $1,447,310 million. 

Hypothesis four envisages softer terms, with a bank rate of 6 per cent 
(one-half of the present rate), a 10-ycar grace period both for principal 
and interest, and a subsequent decade of settlement payments. In such 
a case, the Latin American countries would still have to pay out $857,471 
million over the next 20 years. 

These figures show, Fidel Castro believes, that the region’s debt can¬ 
not be paid out on any terms, even supposing that it stops growing al¬ 
together, The way out, he thinks, lies in a “general strike" of the debtor 
countries, which would have a real effect on the creditors.® 

So what is Latin America’s answer to the debt crisis? Although orien- 

* See The World Bank Annual Report 1984, Washington. 1984, pp. 39, 40. 

* Granma, March 30, 1985; June 10, 1985. 
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tation towards the use of debt-restructuring agreements remains the pre¬ 
dominant line in the approach of individual countries, even Western 
experts have had to admit that throughout Latin America the crisis “has 
provoked increasing doubts over the IMF’s actual competence and its abi¬ 
lity to prescribe the right medicine... In other words, all the sacrifices made 
by Latin America to put its house in order seemed suddenly to have been 
in vain... The failure of the cure elsewhere [with the help of the IMF’s re¬ 
cipes-- A. Z.] has led many politicians and economists in Latin America to 
question the competence of the IMF to deal with their problems”, 

Thus, the government of Brazil .stated that it would not sign a new 
agreement with the IMF. As Brazil’s Pre.sident Jose Sarney Costa put it, 
"Brazil will not pay its foreign debt with recession, not with unemploy¬ 
ment, nor with hunger”. '• 

Upon the refu.sal of the IMF to honour the previous accords on credits 
(whose term ran out soon after the disastrous earthquake), the Mexican 
government has been trying to negotiate a more acceptable agreement 


with the IMF. 


Peru’s new government headed by President Alan Garcia has adopted 
a principled stand on the foreign debt issue. He wants the talks on debt 
re.structuring to be held directly with the banks, without the IMF’s in¬ 
volvement. The government of Peru has also declared that it will limit 
its debt service payments to 10 per cent of its export earnings. 

Bolivia’s government is insisting on a lO-year moratorium on interest 
payments and a 15-year moratorium on repayment of the principal. 

The governments of other Latin American debtor countr?es have also- 


been urging changes in their agreements with the I.MF in order to en¬ 
sure the necessary prerequisites for faster etonomic development. 

The Latin American countries have been trying to make more vigorous 
use of collective action to defend their interests in the solution of the 


debt problem. In January 1984, the first Latin American economic con¬ 
ference was held in Quito, which elaborated the main criteria for a re¬ 
gional approach to the solution of the debt problem. As a result of a 
meeting held by 11 biggest Latin American debtor countries in Cartagena 
(Colombia) in June 1984, these countries set up a mechanism for periodic 
mutual political consultations to coordinate their approaches to the so¬ 
lution of the debt problem. Within the framework of that mechanism—the 
so-called Cartagena process—the countries involved have already held 
four meetings, in the course of which they declared the need for a politi¬ 
cal dialogue with the creditor countries on matters of settling the crisis. 

In the past few months, Latin Americans have been widely debating 
the initiative put forward by President Alan Garcia of Peru for a Latin 
American summit to discuss the problems of external indebtedness and 
jointly to find ways to overcome it. The government of Panama has 
offered to host such a summit in early 1986. 

Latin Americans have also been discussing the question of .setting up 
a regional credit-financial institution without the participation of any 
Western countries. In the opinion of the President of the Andean Reserve 
Fund (ARF), .such an institution could be established on the basis of the 
ARF. As it is reported, interest in such a project has already been dis¬ 
played by Brazil, Mexico and Argentina, which are considering accession 
to the ARF. 


Whereas at an intergovernmental level, in spite of a definite radicalisa- 
tion of the stand taken by individual countries, there is still reluctant 
consent with the Western-imposed line for a resolution of the debt crisis. 


'* rinandal Times, Aug. 27, 1985; Sept. 16, 1985. 
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many political parties and public organisations have adopted more re- 
soluie positions. Indicative results were yielded in this re.spcct by the 
trade union conference of the Latin American and Caribbean working 
people on foreign debt issues held in Havana in June 1985, which set off 
a whole range of mass actions in the countries of the region against the 
•exorbitant terms of debt repayment; the regional meeting on matters of 
indebtedness in August 1985, and also the session of the Latin American 
Parliament held in Montevideo in October 1985. Characteristically, the 
decision of that session emphasised that “Latin America’s external debt 
cannot be repaid on the present terms being imposed by the creditors, 
for this could endanger the social peace and stability of democratic systems 
in the region.” 

What is the Western response to the just protests of the Latin Ame¬ 
rican countries? Their proposals on debt settlement matters still await a 
•con.stnictive answer. That was evident from the summit meetings of the 
seven leading capitalist countries in London (1984) and Bonn (.1985). 
As it was declared at these meetings, the question of financial and other 
aid to the developing debtor countries will be considered in each parti¬ 
cular case and depending on how closely each of these countries complies 
will! IMF recommendations. 

There is just as little satisfaction to be drawn by the Latin American 
and other developing countries from the widely adverti.sed proposal.® 
made by the US Administration at the IMF and IBRD session in Seoul 
in October 1985, the so-called Baker plan, which envisage a certain 
strengthening of the World Bank's functions through an elimination of 
a number of restrictions on the size of credits and an introduction of a 
lending mechanism for the purpose of promoting structnal adjustments 
in the economy, and aI.so from the proposal that $20,000 million should 
be made available to the developing countries over the next three years 
through an expansion of private lending. 

These manoeuvres, however, cannot obscure the true essence of the US 
approach to the solution of the debt problem, directed against the in¬ 
terests of the Latin American and other developing countries. Fresh proof 
of that was provided by the US Administration’s decision to designate 
Peru as a country with its debts to American banks as valui' impaired. 
In a special statement, the Cuban government qualified that move as an 
act of aggression with regard to Peru and a “real threat to all Latin 
American countries”. 

The .socialist community demonstrates a difTcrent approach to the so¬ 
lution of the debt problem facing the Latin American and other develop¬ 
ing countries. As it was noted in a Statement issued by the Sofia meeting 
■of the Warsaw Treaty member states in October 1985, “the problem of 
the foreign debt of developing countries, one of the grave consequences 
•of colonialism and neocolonialism and a factor complicating international 
affairs, should be .settled without delay. The socialist .states hold that in¬ 
ternational monetary and financial relations should be put in orde»- so 
that they do not beceme a means of political pr 9 .ssure and interference in 
internal affairs”. 

In it’s practical relations with the Latin American countries which 
have debt obligation.s to the USSR, this country offers them effective 
ways of debt settlement which are advantageous to these countries. Thus, 
there was great approval in the region of the Soviet-Peruvian agreement 
signed in late 1983, under which the Peruvian side has been repaying 


(jruninu. Ocl. 14. 1985. 
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t'orlicr received Soviet credits by deliveries of traditional goods, and also 
manufactures and semi-manufactures. Such an approach is meant to pro¬ 
mote economic growth and to help overcome the crisis. 


T he issue of the developing countries’ huge indebtedness to the capital¬ 
ist states in our day has gone beyond the framework of purely econo¬ 
mic relations, developing into a grave political problem. Imperialism 
seeks to use Latin America’s debt as an additional lever for ensuring its 
domination over the countries of the region. “The huge indebtedness of the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America to the industrialised capita¬ 
list states”, says the CPSU Programme, “has become an important lever 
for exploitation of these countries by imperialism, and primarily US 
imperialism.” *■'’ 

Finding an effective antidote to the policy of Western states and their 
bunks and protecting national intere.sls when dealing with their foreign 
debts arc tasks which have recently assumed decisive importance for the 
Latin American states. Their accomplishment will to a large extent 
decide the future of the continent’s economic and social development. 


Pravda, Oft. 2(j, 1985. 



FREE TRADE IN NORTH AMERICA 
AND CANADA'S SOVERiGNTY 

L. BAGRAMOV. V. P 0 P 0 V 


D ecked out in a bow tie, a cigar clencl'.ed in his teeth, beaming witli 
prosperity. Uncle Sam is playing cards with a Canadian in a wornout 
T-shirt. The Canadian (a perplexed frown on his face), is obviously wor¬ 
ried: his luck ran out, and the stack of gold coins at his partner’s elbow 
is piling up. This caricature illustrates one of a series of recent articles 
published in the Canadian newspaper The Toronto Star in connection 
with nationwide discussion on a possible reciprocal customs deregulation 
by the USA and Canada. 

Should Canada agree to eliminate all restrictions in trade with its 
southern neighbour? And what economic and social consequences will a 
proposed free trade zone entail? Mow will dismantling the customs 
barriers affect the jmlitical sovereignty of Canada? The debate over these 
issues in Canada is far from academic, drawing into its orbit political 
parties and organisations, trade unions, federal and provincial govern¬ 
ments. 

Since bygone days the two countries have been connected by numerous 
lies of inlerdependencc. Canada is a NATO member and, along with the 
USA, participates in NORAD, an agreement on the North American Aero¬ 
space Defense. The USA accounts for over 70 per cent of Canadian 
foreign trade. American TNCs hold strong positions in some branches of 
the Canadian economy, first of all in industry. On the whole, almost half 
of all industrial goods made in the country are produced at enterprise.^ 
which by more than 50 per cent are controlled by US capital. 

The Liberal Government of Pierre Trudeau, which had been in power 
since the late 1960s (1968-1979 and 1980-1984), look .come steps to miti¬ 
gate th( hypertrophied dependence of the country on the USA. It introdu¬ 
ced control over the inflow of direct foreign investments and sharply cur¬ 
tailed Canadian oil exports to the USA, a national energy programme 
(NEP) was adopted, which among other things limited foreign holdings 
in the oil and gas industry. The government pursued a course aimed at 
diversifying Canada's economic and political ties with other countries. 

Mowever, since the (Conservatives ascended to power in September 
1984, there has been a noticeable shift towards continental trends. Thus, 
the present government of Brian Mulroney, though refusing to participate 
in the American "star wars” programme, concluded an agreement on the 
modernisation of NORAD in March 1985. It considerably slackened con¬ 
trol over the inflow of direct foreign investments and reached accord with 
the western provinces on a step-by-step dismantling of the NEP. In the 
autumn of 1985, Canada proposed to the USA to start negotiations 
which, observers feel, can lead to an agreement on customs deregulation. 

A HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 

T he emergence and development of Canada as a single independent 
state was inseparably linked with protecting the home market. This 
protection was needed to economically unite sparsely populated regions 
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dispersed over vast expanses, to stimulate the development of economic 
ties along the East-West line to counterbalance the economic contacts of 
Canadian provinces with the adjacent American states, and to contribute 
to the formation of a common nationwide market and an economic com¬ 
plex, thereby precluding expansion from the south. It comes as no sur¬ 
prise that a broad strata of the population did not support the idea of 
customs deregulation. 

The trend towards liberalising international trade, characteristic of 
the capitalist world after the Second World War, has not sidestepped Ca¬ 
nada. Following accords reached within the GATT’s framework, the level 
of customs taxation of Canadian imports has been lowered significantly. 
Besides that, Canada embarked upon the road of “sectoral” liberalisa¬ 
tion of trade with the USA. In 1959, within the bounds of the agreement 
on the co-production of armaments, Canada and the USA agreed to total¬ 
ly eliminate restrictions on trade in military hardware. Canada, in par¬ 
ticular, was released from the obligations of the “buy American” act, 
under which the US government can buy armaments from foreign suppli¬ 
ers only if the prices they offer are at least 50 per cent lower than those 
of the competing American i>roduccrs. At last, in 1965, Canada and the 
USA signed a treaty on duty-free trade in automobiles and spare parts 
thereof (Autopact). It sharply increased trade in car industry products 
and soon became the largest agreement on the “sectoral” liberalisation of 
trade between the two countries. 

Since the mid-1970s, the problem of customs deregulation has been 
moving to the forefront of socio-political life in Canada. In 1975, the Eco¬ 
nomic Council of Canada, an influential governmental organisation, 
published a special report. ‘ Its authors called for beginning talks with 
all countries, above all the USA, on the mutual elimination of trade bar¬ 
riers. A similar call was made in the Senate Committee on I'oreign 
Affairs of Canada’s Parliament.® 

In 1979, negotiations were concluded within the GATT’s framework on 
lowering customs and non-customs barriers (the Tokyo Round). It was 
expected that the implementation of the accords reached would allow for 
a considerable reduction in the level of the national markets' customs pro¬ 
tection. In particular, by 1987, the level of duties in Canada on imported 
manufactured goods will be from 9 to 10 per cent, as against 14 ])er cent 
by the time the negotiations were concluded. Eighty per cent of the Ca¬ 
nadian exports to the USA will be duty-free, and another 10 per cent 
will be taxed 5 per cent or less. 

The accords which have been reached do not in the least ini|)ly a de 
facto customs deregulation. Canada will maintain a sufficiently high level 
of customs protection for the internal market of manufactured goods. 
Today, more than a third of the American exports to Canada is subject 
to taxation. At the same time, the USA keeps intact quite a high level of 
customs duties on many manufactured products imported from Canada. 
The bulk of Canadian raw materials and serni-finished products, cars and 
spare parts will be duty-free, while the USA will levy 5 per cent or more 
on Canadian manufactures, cars excluded. And last but not least, nume¬ 
rous non-tariff restrictions—import quotas, agreements on exports (im¬ 
ports) restrictions, governmental subsidies to exporters, etc.—will remain 
in force. 

When the accords reached at the Tokyo Round had been made public, 
the .Minister of Finance of the Conservative Government in power at 
that time, John Crosbic, requested the holding of a nationwide debate on 

' Looking Outward. A New Trade Strategy for Canada, Ottawa, ECC, 1975. 

“ Canada-Uniled States Relations, Vol. 11,'C«narfa’.\- Trade Relations with the Uni¬ 
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the issue of establishing a free trade zone between the USA and Canada. 
This signified a new stage in the evolution of the idea of a customs uiiiorr 
with the USA. Since the Liberal Government of Wilfrid Lauricr suffered 
defeat in the 1911 elections, none of it.s successors was bold enough to 
elevate the problem of free trade with Canada’s southern neighbour to 
the level of a political debate. 

The Conservatives also favoured the idea of setting up a North Ame¬ 
rican common market comprised of the USA, Canada and Mexico. This 
idea became very popular with liS business and political circles in the 
late 1970s—early 1980s. These circles regarded a North American com¬ 
mon market chiefly as a means of increasing oil and gas supplies to the 
USA from Canada and Mexico. However, those projects were doomed to 
fail. The Liberal Government of Pierre Trudeau succeeding the Conser¬ 
vatives rejected them when they were only at the stage of general theo¬ 
retical elaboration. In their joint statement the then leaders of Canada 
and Mexico, Pierre Trudeau and Jose Lopez Portillo, during the latter’s 
visit to Canada in the spring of 1980, stressed their repudiation of the 
idea of creating a common energy market in North America. 

However, customs deregulation projects with the USA, unrelated to 
the creation of a common energy market, were still debated in Canada. 
When, in September 1984, the Conservatives won federal elections in a 
landslide victory and formed a majority government, the positions of the 
customs deregulation supporters solidified considerably. 

In January 1985, the grovernment of Brian Mulroney published a re¬ 
search paper on trade policy. It suggested that Canada sign a “compre¬ 
hensive free trade treaty’’ with the USA, which, as observers noted at 
once, would hardly differ from a free trade agreement. In March 1985, 
at the meeting between the Canadian Prime Minister and the US President 
in Quebec it was stipulated that ministers of commerce of the two coun¬ 
tries submit their proposals in six months time so that during a year’s 
span specific measures could be taken to liberalise trade. Finally, in early 
September 1985, Macdonald’s commission (Donald Macdonald was .Mi¬ 
nister of Finance in Trudeau’s Cabinet) published a report which, inter 
alia, contained an unambiguous call for bilateral customs deregulation, 
and later that month Brian A'lulroney officially proposed to the USA that 
negotiations on this question be started. The US President warmly wel¬ 
comed the Canadian proposal. Preliminary discussions are expected to 
begin Cdriy this year, and the two countries’ leaders’ meeting, which is 
to outline the future agreement, is to be held in spring. 

For quite some time, Canada has retained its position as the main 
US trading partner, accounting for about a fifth of the US foreign trade 
turnover. In 1984, the volume of bilateral trade amounted to $ 150.000 
million (hereafter Canadian dollars), with the US,'\ running a deficit of 
$20,000 million. Washington believes that a free trade agreement with 
Canada wdll help rectify the situation, open up new opportunities for 
American firms and, in addition, help advance the idea of customs dere¬ 
gulation throughout the entire capitalist world. In the autumn of 1384, 
the US Congress adopted a new trade and tariffs law, granting to the 
Administration, among other things, the right to negotiate customs dere¬ 
gulation with Israel and Canada. 

However, as protectionist trends in Congress arc snowballing, the Ad¬ 
ministration has to display more discretion in this field. US officials made 
it known to the Canadians that the United States is prepared to conclude 
a free trade agreement with certain reservations. It is unlikely that the 
USA will be ready to sign a comprehensive agreement with its northern 
neighbour, an agreement more extensive than that recently signed with 
Israel. Incidentally, the latter agreement did not foresee (due to congres¬ 
sional opposition) any exclusions of other American trade laws in force- 
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(the anti-dumping legislation, etc.). In other words, the USA is not at 
.ill inclined to abrogate their right to curtail the imports of goods whose 
production; in their view, is subsidised by Canadian federal or provincial 
authorities. 

It is also indicated that the USA may demand that negotiations with 
(.Canada should involve not only purely commercial issues but also such 
jiroblcrns as the rate of exchange of the Canadian dollar, the liquidation 
of the restrictions on the inflow of capital to Canada and on the activi¬ 
ties of the American firms in the country, etc. 

THE "PRO" AND "CONTRA" ARGUMENTS 

I n May 1985, an anfluential Canadian non-governmental research organi¬ 
sation C. D. Howe Institute published an analytical survey of possible 
variants of Canada’s policy in foreign trade. Its authors arrived at an 
imequivocal conclusion that “the only option that offers both a defense 
of Canada’s existing markets and an opening of new markets through 
which Canadian industry’s further rationalisation can be achieved is 
comprehensive bilateral trade liberalisation with the United States”.^ 
This argument supporting the idea of a bilateral customs deregulation 
is one of the most widely spread in Canada. Its manufacturing industry, 
particularly the secondary processing branches (that is, producing finished 
rather than .senii-rmished goods) , is considerably lagging behind the 
American industry in the efficiency of production. Hence, a low competi¬ 
tiveness of the Canadian finished goods on the world and first of all on 
the American markets, a high degree of dependency on the imports of 
finished products, and the growing deficits in this section of the trade 
balance. 

The proponents of dismantling the customs barriers between the USA 
and Canada argue that relatively low efficiency in the Canadian secon¬ 
dary processing industries and all problems resulting from that arc ex¬ 
plained by the Canadian import dues. They hold the view that the latter, 
by protecting the home market from the “beneficial” competition of cheap 
foreign-made products, condone the existence of small, non-specialiseri 
and low-efficiency enterprises in these sectors. Import taxes of the Cana¬ 
dian trade partners, depriving national producers of the opportunity to 
fully lake advantage of vast foreign markets, are an impediment to rais¬ 
ing efficiency. 

Following this logic, eliminating customs hurdles between Canada and 
its trade partners, first of all between Canada and the USA, by freeing 
the national producers from having to limit their activities to the narrow 
confines of the home market, would allow them to expand and specialise 
their enterprises, and the cancellation of the Canadian import taxes would 
ni.-ike rationalised efficient production imperative. 

While extolling the advantages of customs deregulation, its suppor¬ 
ters would rather leave unnoticed or, in any case, sidetrack the inevitab¬ 
le economic and political losses for Canada. However, these losses will 
be quite tangible for the country. It is not by chance that The Financial 
Times of Canada referred to free trade as a dangerous game with poten¬ 
tially limited economic benefits which are more than offset by a tremen¬ 
dous risk. ‘‘ 

First, the elimination of the import taxes will entail the large-scale 
ruin of Canadian producers, whose goods will fail to measure up to the 
competition offered by cheaper goods imported from the USA. As a result, 


* R. G. Lipscy, M. G. Smith, Taking the Initiative: Canada’s Trade Options in a 
Turbulent World. Toronlo-Moiilreal-Calgary, 1985, p. 179. 

* See The Financial Times of Can^a, July 16, 1979. 
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in the opinion of Canadian economist Myron Gordon, a customs union 
with the United States will be a real catastrophe to the manufacturing in¬ 
dustry of the country. ® * 

Second, the liquidation of the American customs barriers will make it 
possible to market in the USA finished products of all companies operat¬ 
ing in the Canadian secondary manufacturing industries, including those 
controlled by American capital. Possessing an unoballcnged superiority 
over small-scale national producers, these companies will have no troubje 
driving them out of the market, that further strengthening foreign con¬ 
trol In industry. Even the Economic Council of Canada, an adherent of 
the free trade concept, had to admit that “during the transition period 
foreign ownership might increase because multinationals would have more 
resources at their disposal to make rapid adjustments to serve growing 
markets than would domestic Canadian firms”.® 

Third, if customs regulaiions between the two countries were dismant¬ 
led. American TNCs would most likely transfer the greater part of their 
P&D from Canada to the USA where they possess a superior research 
base and more extensive resources of white-collar and skilled blue-collar 
labour, etc. This will increase Canada’s technological dependence on the 
USA and take away a sizeable portion of its science-intensive production. 
Meanwhile, even now this branch is one of the weakest links in the in¬ 
dustrial sector of the country. In 1983, the Canadian trade deficit of 
science-intejisive products was close to $10,000 million, accounting for 
more than 50 per cent of the total deficit in the “trade in manufactures” 
item. It is estimated that in 1985 Canada s expenditures on R&D were 
close to $6,000 million (1.3 per cent of the GNP), while a corresponding 
figure for the USA was about $150,000 million, or 2.7 per cent of Ihc 
GNP. 

Fourth, the “trimming” of the already weak science-intensive produc¬ 
tion will be just another sign of the growing disproportion in the struc¬ 
ture of the Canadian economy at the expense of the swelling primary 
sector of Canada, which, in its turn, will end up .squandering its unrene- 
wable natural resources. Also, the manufacturing industry of the country, 
especially .secondary processing branches, provided customs dues are can¬ 
celled in North America, will probably be reduced to the role of an ap¬ 
pendage to the American industrial complex. Control over enterpri.ses in¬ 
volved will be transferred to American TNCs, which will concentrate the 
production in Canada of technologically unsophisticated, science-inert pro¬ 
ducts, which have passed the stage of technological development and are 
ready for mass production. 

Finally, the erosion of Canada’s economic independence will inevitably 
curtail its political independence. How this can happen is indicated by 
the consequences of the bilateral arms co-production agreement mentioned 
above. While Canadian politicians were praising to the sky economic be¬ 
nefits derived by the country as a result of more rational, efficient pro¬ 
duction, and an improved trade balance etc. the Canadian defence in¬ 
dustry, for all intents and purposes, has been actually turned into an 
appendage of the US war machine. Such an alternative is becoming more 
real in the light of US plans to involve firms from other capitalist coun¬ 
tries, Canada included, in the production of arms components for the 
“star wars” programme. 

The free trade agreement will also entail the curtailing of national 
sovereignty in a number of fields. Thus, the demand that the state should 
abandon its support to the exporters can, by and large, limit the govern¬ 
ment’s power in the spheres of taxation and credit regulation, its econo- 

® See Uncertain Prospects: Canadian Manufacturing Industry 1971-1977, Ottawa, 
1977, p. 10.. 

® R. G. I-ipspy, M. G. Smith, Op. cil., p. 118. 
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mic policy in the region, and other fields. And if the USA requires that 
Canada set a firm rate of exchange for its presently “floating” dollar, 
which to some, albeit insignificant, extent protects the Canadian economy 
from the impact of changes taking place in the market situation in the 
United States and its economic policy, Canada will actually lose all in¬ 
dependence in its credit-monetary policy. The American magazine Fortune 
wrote that the “North American common market—unlike, say, the Euro¬ 
pean Community—could never be a confederation of economic equals... The 
U.S. would inevitably dominate a North American common market...”^ 
Characteristically, even the Canadian Globe and Mail, which advocates 
the establishment of a North American free trade zone, was forced to ad¬ 
mit that “Canadians have had the uneasy feeling that the country would 
be swallowed alive”® if it were to enter the embrace of a nation more 
than 10 times as large as itself. 


IS THERE AN ALTERNATIVE! 

F ormer US Under Secretary of Slate George Ball, while in office, made 
a statement in 1968 which is still frequently cited in Canada. lie said 
that “Canada, in its resistance to union with the US, was fignting a rear¬ 
guard action against the inevitable. Sooner or later, commercial impera¬ 
tives will bring about free movement of all goods back and forth across 
our long border; and when that occurs, or even before it does, it will 
become unmistakably clear that countries with economies so inextricably 
intertwined must also have free movement of the other vital factors of 
production, capital, services and labor. The result will inevitably be eco¬ 
nomic integration, which will require for its full realization a progressi¬ 
vely expanding area of common political decision”.^ 

Having accurately as.scssed the general trend in the development of 
the capitalist world, which according to Lenin, consists in “the break¬ 
down of national barriers, the creation of the international unity of capi¬ 
tal, of economic life in general, of politics, science, etc.”, George Ball 
shuts his eyes to the fact that there simultaneously operates another 
trend, that of “the awakening of national life and national movements, 
the struggle against all national oppression, and the creation of national 
states”.And it’s quite natural that in their struggle for economic in¬ 
dependence the weaker states frequently have to resort to protectionist 
weapons. 

Many Canadian economists arc of the opinion that what the country’s 
economy requires is not a “free interplay of market forces”, which means, 
'in fact, “letting large American multinational companies decide how 
things ought to be done”” but a "national indu.strial strategy”—a wide 
spectrum of state measures aimed at strengthening the technological in¬ 
dependence of the manufacturing sector, raising its ability to introduce 
innovations and, on this basis, increasing the efficiency of production and 
the competitiveness of manufactured goods. 

The content, goals and means of implementing the “national industri¬ 
al strategy” arc interpreted differently in Canada. However, in recent 
years considerations were put forward evincing that such an alternative 
in development holds the pioraiso of greater benefits for Canada with re¬ 
duced costs than does free trade with the USA. 

Indeed, the present stage of technological progress puts to the fore¬ 
front R&D factors as the ability to quickly implement the results obtained, 

^ Fortune. Sepl. 10, 1979. p. 122. 

" Globe and Mail. March 13, 1985. 

^ The Toronto Star, .lune 8, 1985. 

V. I. Lenin, ColUcted Works, Vol. 20. Progres.s Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 27. 
" Canada Atnon/; Nations, 1984: A Time o/ Transition. Toronto. 1986, p. 175. 
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to flexibly react to the changing market demand by restructuring produc¬ 
tion rather than having to economise in production. As to the constricted 
Canadian market, which allegedly, does not allow Canadian producers to 
own highly-specialised enterprises of an optimal size this is a relative fac¬ 
tor. As a rule, a sectoral market can absorb the output of several (about 
a dozen) enterprises of an optimal size. Therefore, the solution of the pro¬ 
blem lies not in the expansion of the market by establishing free trade 
with the USA but, for instance, in the nationalisation of the secondary 
processing sectors and in state planning of investments in new construc¬ 
tion which makes it possible to concentrate production at several enter¬ 
prises of an optimal size. 

As for the prospects of raising the efficiency of industrial production 
in Canada following the establishment of a free-trade regime with the 
USA, they do exist but arc quite uncertain. In this respect the auto in¬ 
dustry, which was placed in 1965 under the duty-free regime (after which 
production efficiency at Canadian enterprises sharply increased attaining 
the American level) can hardly serve as a convincing proof. Indeed, by 
that time more than 90 per cent of the Canadian car industry was owned 
by the Big Four US motor giants, and the ensuing rationalisation of pro¬ 
duction was carried out essentially within the US auto transnationals. 
According to numerous forecasts, a removal of trade barriers can bring 
about the protracted and torturous process of the squeezing out of na¬ 
tional firms by American companies from other Canadian industrial se¬ 
ctors. where the national firms’ share is considerable. 

According to proponents of the “national industrial strategy”, it is 
necessary to conduct an active state policy in order to overcome the 
“technological lag" of the Canadian economy, to stimulate R&D and in¬ 
troduce technological innovations in production. 

It is not hard to see that a strategy based on a total rejection of one’s 
own R&D, and on the use of technological novelties of other countries 
(even the leaders in the “technological race”) instead, will bring about 
a lop-sided socio-economic development. Besides, such a policy is quite 
risky and there is always the danger that a lag in technological advan¬ 
cement can occur when the leading country is surrendering its dominant 
position in this or that technological field. A case in point is Japan, 
which once spent more money on technological imports than on its own 
R&D, and now finds it more profitable to. accelerate its own R&D. 

Supporters of the "national industrial strategy” stress that to succes¬ 
sfully implement this strategy, the restriction of foreign capital in Cana¬ 
da is absolutely necessary, in particular, the regulation of the inflow of 
foreign capital, the imposing of certain restrictions on the activities of 
the affiliates and daughter enterprises of international monopolies, and 
the stimulation of the development of national capital. 

Stormy debates in political, business and public circles and in the 
scientific community on the issue of customs deregulation with the USA 
actually reflect the clashing interests of various classes, social groups and 
political forces in the country. American capital, which has become en¬ 
trenched in the Canadian economy, and certain quarters of Canadian big 
businefvs, which hope to expand their operations by penetrating the Ame¬ 
rican market, are favouring a free trade regime with the USA. Small- 
and medium-scale Canadian businessmen, whom the formation of a 
North American “common market” dooms to ruin, and a wide strata of 
the working people, who realise that the removal of the country’s customs 
protection threatens to catastrophically boost the army of the unemployed, 
are in the ranks of the opposition to this policy. 

Trade unions and, in particular, the Canadian Labour Congress, which 
estimates that customs dismantling with the USA can cost Canada one 
million jobs, also vigorously oppose free trade. The Canadian Commun- 
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ists, as well, speak resolutely against unrestricted trade with the USA. 
William Kashtan, General Secretary of the Communist Party of Canada, 
stressed that “a North American market, which President Reagan seeks, 
would transform Canada into a supplier of raw materials for the U.S. 
market and undermine Canada’s sovereignty and independence”. 

There also exist sectoral and regional disagreements on how to appro¬ 
ach the problem of customs deregulation. Businessmen engaged in the 
extracting industries, which are concentrated mostly in the western pro¬ 
vinces, on the whole display continentalist tendencies. On the contrary, 
the business quarters which deal in comparatively low-efficiency secon¬ 
dary processing industries which do not have a great competitive ability 
(Ontario, Qucb^ec) advocate retaining protective customs tariffs. 


T hree quarters of a century ago the leader of the Conservative Party of 
Canada, Robert Borden, stressed, while campaigning for election, that 
trade with the USA was “not a mere question of markets, but the future 
destiny of Canada”. This problem has never been so acute. 

It boils down to the question of whether Canada will be able to re¬ 
sort to customs protection to strengthen the national economic sector, or 
whether thousands of Canadian enterprises will be squashed by fierce 
capitalist competition on the part of more efficient American enterprises; 
whether Canada will take steps to create a balanced and technologically 
mature economy or whether its structural lop-sidedness and technological 
immaturity will further exacerbate; whether Canada’s economic develop¬ 
ment will contribute to strengthening its political independence and so¬ 
vereignty, or whether it will find itself in a position where, as was noted 
by a Canadian journalist, all paths leading to national independence 
would be cut off. 

Naturally, Canada cannot stay outside the trend towards liberalisa¬ 
tion of world capitalist trade, which under modern conditions is realised 
through coordination of foreign trade policies of the leading Western 
states within the framework of international state-monopoly regulation. 
This trend has been brought to life by objective regularities inherent in 
the internationalisation of economic life, and it is advancing despite the 
wide-spread outbursts of proteclionisni. However, Canada as the weaker 
side obviously stands in need of special terms to be able to conduct an 
equal dialogue with the USA, as well as of customs protection until the 
time when its national manufacturing industry has built up its strength. 
, But, when monopolistic circles, the US .Administration, and its “Fifth 
Column" in ('.anada, under the guise of furthering economic progress are 
calling for unlimited freedom of trade between the two countries, they are 
obviously whitewashing the problem. For the American monopolies the 
dismantling of the customs barriers by Canada will, indeed, open up wide 
opportunities for intensifying their trade and economic expansion. Ho¬ 
wever, for millions Canadians free trade with the USA will spell serious 
economic losses and, in the final analysis, the erosion of national so¬ 
vereignty. 


The Road Ahead. Document from the 26th Convention of the Communist Partif 
of Canada, Apr. 5-8, 19te, Toronto, p. 27. 



PEikCE AND {OOPERATION FOR EUROPE 


WAYS OF SAFEGUARDING EUROPEAN SECURITY 

E. S I L I N 


A new situation in many respect is taking shape in Europe, and in the rest 
of the world for that matter, as a result of the large-scale Soviet peace 
initiatives set forth during the official visit of Mikhail Gorbachev to France 
and the Sovict-American summit at Geneva, and also in the Statement by 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Mikhail Gorbachev, of 
January 15, 1986* This is readily understandable, considering that the afo¬ 
re-mentioned proposals comprise a comprehensive programme for safegu¬ 
arding both universal and European security and for extending and streng¬ 
thening the European peace process. 

Europeans living in different parts of the continent realise more clearly 
today than ever before that the key issues connected with the consolida¬ 
tion of peace and security and the development of European cooperation 
should be resolved not just anywhere but in Europe itself. However, this 
docs not mean, of course, that the Soviet Union denies the importance of the 
long-standing ties between Western Europe and the United States or that 
it would like to “drive a wedge” between these ties. The USSR is disincli¬ 
ned to underestimate the role of Soviet-Arnerican relations in the destiny 
of Europe as well. 

Europe, however, is above all our common home, and it is Europeans who 
have to establish peaceful goodneighbourliness in it. All European states, 
irrespective of size, are responsible for the .solution of the problems of vital 
importance to it. Today, when Europe faces a most important choice—either 
continued instability, which is fraught with the danger of a nuclear explo¬ 
sion, or a lower level of military confrontation and a return to detente and 
continued progress along this path—no country can shirk its responsibility. 


T he scope of the measures to strengthen European security being advan¬ 
ced by .the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries meets the objec¬ 
tive demands of the military-political situation that has taken shape in 
Europe. Today’s world has indeed approached an extremely dangerous po¬ 
int. The US plans to emplace attack armaments systems in outer space are 
evoking particular concern. The European continent may become the epi¬ 
centre of the military threat hanging over the entire world. 

It is only natural, therefore, that the focus of the Soviet programme for 
improving the situation in Europe is on measures to reduce the danger of 
a nuclear confrontation on the continent. Owing to the reluctance of the 
United States and its NATO allies not to deploy US first-strike nuclear 
missiles in a number of West European countries and to listen to the appe- 
■als of the peace supporters and halt the deployment of ever new Pershings 
and Tomahawks there, previous attempts to settle the nuclear problem in 

The author is Deputy Chairman of the Soviet Committee for European Security and 
Cooperation. 
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Europe and to limit and then fuliy remove nuclear weapons from its terri¬ 
tory have been unsuccessful. The search for a solution to the present dilem¬ 
ma has become still more difficult with the appearance of the American “star 
wars” plans and the involvement of West European NATO members in 
them. 

The USA and NATO have purposely deadlocked the problem of lower¬ 
ing the nuclear confrontation level in Europe. Displaying no signs of the 
restraint and flexibility needed in the present situation, they have, on the 
contrary, been intent on stepping up military pressure on the USSR to the 
utmost. Under the circumstances the Soviet Union has again demonstrated 
the capability to administer an adequate rebuff to all attempts at pressuring 
it, and at the same time an ability for fresh thinking and practical actions 
commensurate with the threat to universal peace being posed by the forces 
of imperialism. 

The new Soviet pc.ace initiatives open up for Europe the prospect of be¬ 
coming an important link in tbe Soviet programme of ridding the Earth of 
nuclear weapons within the next 15 years before the end of this century. 
Developing the idea of ridding Europe of nuclear weapons, both medium- 
range and tactical, this country proposes a radical step towards eliminating, 
already at the initial stage, all Soviet and American medium-range balli¬ 
stic and cruise missiles in the European zone. 

Many Europeans are well aw'are of the fact that the path being proposed 
by the USSR is a constructive and realistic one. "Declaring in Paris tbe 
new Soviet proposals on limiting nuclear arsenals and prohibiting space- 
based weapons”, wrote the prominent French political scientist Paul-Marie 
de la Gorce in the November issue of Le Monde diplomatique, “General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev has under¬ 
taken a diplomatic initiative capable of imparting to it the greatest chances 
for success and of winning the greatest support from the Western side. 
Typical of these proposals above all is the fact that they take into conside¬ 
ration the military-strategic relations between East and West as they are 
today.”' Here the French analyst particularly singled out the Soviet propo¬ 
sal on consideration of the problems of nuclear and space-based weapons 
apart from the problem of medium-range missiles, as well as the Soviet 
Union's readiness to examine the question of British and French nuclear 
means apart from the balance of the strategic forces of the USA and the 
USSR. 

Alongside the Pershings and cruise missiles, not to mention US forward 
ba.scd weapons, the Western side also disposes of the French and British 
nuclear potentials, the yield of which continues to grow, and it cannot but 
, be taken into consideration in the European balance of forces. That is why 
many West European political and public quarters see logic in the Soviet 
proposal to France and Britain to initiate direct talks to pool efforts to find 
a mutually acceptable .solution to this problem. 

It is obvious that if the proposal on a total elimination of the Soviet 
and the American medium-range missiles in the European zone is imple¬ 
mented the USA will have to take upon itself an obligation to refrain from 
delivering its strategic and medium-range missiles to other states, while 
Britain and France should pledge not to build up their respective nuclear 
arms. 

The West European countries should not overlook the fact that the 
USSR is displaying a readiness to elaborate a separate regional accord on 
medium-range weapons to the extent that the USA and its nuclear allies 
are prepared to go. For responsible Western politicians, to ignore the con¬ 
structive Soviet proposals would mean risking a chance to settle nuclear 
problems in the new, considerably more difficult conditions and, therefore, 
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SAFEGUARDING EUROPEAN SECURITY _^ 

disregarding the security interests of their own peoples and the hopes and 
aspirations of the broadest strata of the population which are advocating 
nuclear disarmament in Europe. 

To conceal their reluctance to give the Soviet proposals serious conside¬ 
ration behind the smokescreen of propaganda, the USA and its NATO al¬ 
lies have put into circulation the version of the spurious “sevenfold supe¬ 
riority” of the Soviet Union in nuclear armaments in Europe. This latest 
NATO lie pursues the aim of weakening the tremendous positive effect the 
Soviet proposals have had among the Western public at large, In actuality, 
the countries of the North Atlantic bloc have deployed in Europe 396 me¬ 
dium-range missiles, while the USSR has in the European zone 373 missi¬ 
les, 243 of them SS-20s. Taking aviation into account, the NATO countries 
al.so have more medium-range delivery vehicles than the Warsaw Treaty 
(1,015:850) and more nuclear charges on them (approximately 3,000; 
2,000). Taking into account the differences in the composition of the nuc¬ 
lear armaments, the approximate equilibrium of both sides is evident. 

Obviously, denial or distortion of these actual facts serves to thwart a 
European settlement in the nuclear sphere and to tether the USA’s NATO 
allic.s to Washington’s militarist course, which runs counter to the vital in¬ 
terests of the European peoples. 

It is not fortuitous that in Europe the ranks of adherents of the creation 
of nuclear-free zones in various parts of the continent arc swelling, specifi¬ 
cally in the North and in the Balkans, and support is also growing for sett¬ 
ing up a corridor free of nuclear weapons along the line separating the 
NATO and Warsaw Treaty countries in Central Europe. At a representative 
conference of parliamentarians of the North European countries held in 
Copenhagen in November 1985 a lively discussion was held on the pros¬ 
pects for creating such a zone. Even though the conferees were unable 
to arrive at agreed u|)on conclusion, the very idea, which enjoys support 
among broad circles of Europeans, will undoubtedly pave a way for itself. 

Initiatives of this kind find understanding and support among the socia¬ 
list countries. As Mikhail Gorbachev stressed in his reply to a me.ssagc 
from Ken Livingstone, leader of the Greater London Council, when defining 
its attitude to the idea of nuclear-free zones, the Soviet Union does not make 
e.xceptions for any states, irrespective of whether or not they belong to mili¬ 
tary blocs. The USSR has one condition: if an individual country refu.ses to 
acquire nuclear weapons and does not have them on its territory, that 
country is given firm and effective guarantees by the USSR. For instance, 
should Great Britain completely denounce nuclear weapons and have fore¬ 
ign military bases removed from its territory, the Soviet Union would gua¬ 
rantee that Soviet nuclear weapons would be neither aimed at British terri¬ 
tory nor used against it. 

Support is also extended to the proposals being advanced by the govern¬ 
ments of the GDR and Czechoslovakia and also by influential political for¬ 
ces in a number of NATO countries on the creation of a zone free of chemical 
weapons in Central Europe. The legitimate concern of the European peoples 
over the buildup of the chemical arsenals of the USA and NATO was inien- 
sified even more with the launching overseas of the production of binary 
toxic agents designated for the European theatre of hostilities. The stand of 
the Sovie't Union, w'hich is prepared to take part in an agreement on a zone 
free of chemical weapons, is geared towards completely ridding Europe of 
this means of mass destruction. Moreover, as it follows from the Statement 
of January 15 this year, this country considers as fully feasible the task of 
oompletely eliminating even in this century such barbaric weapons of mass 
destruction as chemical weapons. 

At the same time, the line of the NATO militarists opposed to this idea 
is in effect aimed against Europe, since the continent, which has not forgot¬ 
ten the horrors of the gas attacks of the First World War, has been called 
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upon by the very logic of things to become the initiator of the complete pro¬ 
hibition and destruction of all combat toxic agents. 

The participants in the Sofia meeting of the PCC of the Warsaw Treaty 
slates once again reminded the NATO countries of their proposal to con¬ 
duct direct talks on the conclusion between them of a treaty on the mutual 
renunciation of the use of armed force and on the maintenance of relations 
of peace, a treaty that would be open for signing by all European and other 
interested countries. They do not exclude even the possibility of establishing 
contacts between the organisations of the Warsaw Treaty and the North 
Atlantic alliance as such’ Elaborating a modus vivendi that would take the 
edge off the current confrontation between the two military-political allian¬ 
ces in Europe is also deemed beneficial. 

Of course, the most radical means of easing the existing tension would 
be to disband both alliances, beginning at least with their military organi¬ 
sations. However, the West is evidently not ready for this. We believe, no¬ 
netheless, that the NATO bloc, which tries to present itself as an instrument 
of peace, not war, could enjoy greater prestige by adopting the constructive 
proposals of the socialist countries. The absence of a positive answer to 
them again eloquently attests to the aims the Atlantic bloc was created for. 

At the Stockliolm Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Mea¬ 
sures and Disarmament in Europe the representatives of the socialist count¬ 
ries are doing all in their power to see that the principle of non-use of force 
is implemented in as concrete and binding a manner as possible. To date 
many participants in this forum are in favour of rendering this principle 
as effective as possible. An accord on a specific selection of confidence-build¬ 
ing measures in the military sphere could in turn become a useful .stop-gap 
in the event actions by the other side arc interpreted incorrectly. 

The world public at large was supportive of Mikhail Gorbachev’s state¬ 
ment in Paris about the Soviet Union’s readiness to give a positive respon¬ 
se to the proposal of a number of states, the neutral ones above all, con¬ 
cerning a mutual exchange of annual plans for military activity, about 
which notification should be given. Such a solution would help eliminate 
undue suspicion and would make covert preparations for war difficult. 

According to the opinion expressed in the Soviet Union, it is 
high time to effectively begin dealing with the problems still outstanding at 
the Stokholm Conference. One of the most pressing problems is the need to 
reduce the numbers of troops participating in major military exercises no¬ 
tifiable under the Helsinki Final Act. Since the bottleneck at the forum in 
Stockholm is the is.sue of notifications regarding major ground force, naval 
and air force exercises, the USSR proposes a partial solution of this prob- 
Jern: to reach agreement now about notifications of major ground force and 
air exercises, postponing the question of naval activities until the next sta¬ 
ge of the Conference. 

Now there exist opportunities to reach accords at this forum. The public 
at large in the member countries of the European process is insistently ad¬ 
vocating a .successful conclusion of the current phase of the Stockholm con¬ 
ference devoted to confidence-building measures and security. And this, in 
turn, would make it possible to set about a discussion on the crucial issues 
of disarmament in Europe provided for in the Conference mandate. 

Another reason the European public is rightly sounding the alarm is 
that the so-called conventional armaments of the NATO countries are app¬ 
roximating mass destruction weapons in their combat characteristics. 
Drawing on thi.s, the Pentagon and NATO are intensifying the aggressive 
thrust of their military doctrines, including in them provisions on the deli¬ 
very of “deep” strikes at the defensive systems of the Warsaw Treaty 
countries. 

In the light of the afore-mentioned the question of reaching an imme¬ 
diate accord at the Vienna talks on a mutual reduction of armed forces and 
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armaments of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty in Central Europe is becoming 
particularly topical. Today it would seem that a framework is emerging 
for a possible decision to reduce Soviet and US troops and subsequently 
freeze the level of the opposing groupings’ armed forces in Central Euro¬ 
pe. The USSR and its Warsaw Treaty allies are determined to achieve suc¬ 
cess at the Vienna talks. If the other countries also want this, 1986 could 
become a landmark for the Vienna talks too. 

Thus, in all areas leading to reduced military confrontation on the Euro¬ 
pean continent, the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries have set 
forth specific major proposals. It is important for the West European 
countries to regard them with the responsibility which the urgency of the cur¬ 
rent stage of international developments requires. 


The above-mentioned also fully applies to such a problem as the preven¬ 
tion of the militarisation of outer space. “The rationality of immediately 
reaching an agreement on nuclear parity, but on a lower level of strategic 
nuclear arsenals is an indubitable matter,’’ Paul-Marie do la Gorce goes 
on to note. “However, the prospect that the USA will deploy an antimissile 
system in outer space obviously changes the nature of the problem.’’* Not 
only the afore-mentioned French researcher but also many other sober-min¬ 
ded' politicians in the West are aware of the fact that the military-political 
and international consequences of the creation of a large scale antimissile 
system with space-based elements cannot but have an effect on the situation 
in Europe, since the implementation of such plans would inevitably have 
an impact on the strategic balance and the security of the European con¬ 
tinent. 

The US Administration is assuring the Wc-st European NATO countries 
that the United States, by allegedly creating an antimissile “shield”, 
intends to protect not only itself with it but its West European allies as 
well. Washington wants its allies across the Atlantic to pay for this “shield” 
with material and intellectual tribute in the form of involvement in the 
USA’s military technology development programme. However, a gieat deal 
bespeaks the fact that the genuine aim of the American strategists is to pro¬ 
tect the USA from a retaliatory strike in a critical situation and use Europe 
as an arena for hostilities. The deployment of medium-range US missiles in 
Europe and the adoption by the US land forces of the “air-land operation” 
doctrine and by the NATO Defence Planning Committee of a “deep echelo¬ 
ned strike” at the territories of the socialist countries are bound up precise¬ 
ly with these plans of the Pentagon. 

The most reasonable alternative to the introduction of such a destabilis¬ 
ing factor as antimissile weapons in the military-strategic balance of for¬ 
ces in Europe is to completely rid the region of nuclear w'eapons both me¬ 
dium-range and tactical ones. Meanwhile, Washington is not only trying to 
involve as many West European countries as possible in its notorious SDI, 
but is also encouraging the initiators of the so-called European defense 
initiative. 

The political and public forces of Europe which advocate the bridling of 
the arms race realise that these plans spell out a new stage in the escalation 
of armaments in Europe, blocking a solution to the question of reducing 
nuclear armaments on the continent. It is not accidental that in December 
1985 the SDPG faction in the Bundestag tabled a draft resolution on the 
refusal of the FRG to take any part whatsoever cither in the SDI or in the 
“European defense initiative.” All mass movements for peace and nuclear 
disarmament in Western Europe are unequivocally negative in their attitu¬ 
de to any “initiatives” on the militarisation of outer space. 


* Lp Monde diplomatique, November 1985. 
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The French Eureka Project is also in the focus of attention of the Euro¬ 
pean peace forces. Its authors stress the peaceful character of their project, 
but even circles involved in it do not deny the possible military "offshoot” 
of Eureka and its connection with the US “star wars” plan. Speaking in 
Brussels at a session of the International Committee for European Security 
and Cooperation in November 1985, Chairman of the French National Com¬ 
mittee for European Security, Pastor Albert Gaillard, and other speakers 
voiced the thought that the best guarantee of peacefully directing the re¬ 
search and development of Eureka would be to go all-European with it, i. e. 
to involve the socialist countries. 

The European countiies have already amassed experience of internatio¬ 
nal cooperation in the peaceful e.xploration of outer space. The USSR has 
cllrried out over 40 joint projects of this kind with France alone and specific 
ones have been mapped out for the future as well. As French scientists state, 
cooperation with the Soviet Union in the exploration of outer space enables 
them to conduct research that substantially broadens the framework of 
national possibilities; furthermore, the Soviet side always focuses on mu¬ 
tual scientific interest, without claiming any privileges. 

Soviet scientists collaborate in space exploration with experts from 
Austria, the FRG and Sweden as well. For West German scientists the Vega 
Project was the first joint effort in space exploration with their Soviet col¬ 
leagues. The objective of the first Sovict-Swedish experiment (Promix), 
carried out in 1978 on board the Prognoz-7 Soviet automated .station was 
to determine the impact of solar activity on the Earth’s magnetosphere. 

The experience of cooperation between Soviet scienti.sts and the collea¬ 
gues from France, the FRG, Austria and Sweden in such an important and 
complicated field as space research has shown that given understanding 
among stales, major scientific projects can be carried out, making a weigh¬ 
ty contribution to detente in Europe and the rest of the world, and to the 
strengthening of universal peace. 

What, however, are the prospects for European economic cooperation in 
the light of recent trends? An analysis of them will show that after the cri¬ 
sis of 1980-1982, the worst in postwar decades, the world capitalist econo¬ 
my experienced somewhat of a spurt, but in 1985 development again slowed 
down, especially in the USA. According to forecasts, this downswing will 
continue in 1986. For all West European countries, the problems of unemp¬ 
loyment and inflation are still vexing. The number of the unemployed in the 
OECD countries are at a postwar record high, and whereas in the USA it 
dropped somewhat in 1984-1985, in Western Europe it is growing steadily. 

Another reason why the improvement in the Western economy does not 
look solid is the contradictory development of the US economy and also the 
entire international financial system, where, as is well known, the American 
dollar dominates. The boosted exchange rale for the dollar is cheapening 
imports to the USA, including from Europe, and is reducing the competiti¬ 
veness of American exports. Hence the growing US trade-and-payment-ba- 
lance deficit. The world’s richest country has turned from an international 
creditor into a debtor. Taking advantage of its privileged standing in the 
international financial and trade system, the USA is largely acquiring its 
well-being on credit. 

As to trade and economic relations between CMEA and Western Europe, 
growth trends have been observed of late. How'ever, from the standpoint 
of purely economic prerequisites for the development of East-West business 
ties, both sides have many untapped reserves. Given an improved political 
climate, the proportion of- the West in the CMEA countries’ foreign trade 
will undoubtedly grow. The CMEA economic intensification programme 
will naturally extend their export and import possibilities, including In bu¬ 
siness relations with the West and will change the existing structure of 
supply and demand for the better. 
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The CMEA countries are in favour of improved world economic ties 
through strict observance of the principles of equality, mutual benefit, res¬ 
pect for each other’s interests, non-discrimination and non-use of trade as 
a means of political pressure. The record has shown the need to explore to¬ 
gether optimal solutions for settling unresolved problems of the world com¬ 
munity, for creating favourable conditions for trade, the imminent restruc¬ 
turing of world production and trade, rationally utilising raw material 
and energy resources, and environmental protection. It would be useful 
to work out an effective reform of the international currency system and le¬ 
gally formalise and normalise relations between CMF'A and the EEC, and 
elaborate economic confidence-building measures as well. 


T he political realism that has evolved from lengthy and difficult expe¬ 
rience enabled Europe to become the birthplace of detente and the success¬ 
ful holding of the European Conference which adopted the Helsinki Final 
Act. For the first time in history 33 European states, the USA and Canada 
agreed in this document with the principle of peaceful regulation of rela¬ 
tions among the European countries, which the Soviet Union rightly identi¬ 
fies with the principles of peaceful coexi.stcnce. 

As is emphasised in the Programme of the Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union, “the CPSU proceeds from the belief that the historical dispute 
between the two opposing social systems, into which the world is divided 
today, can and must be settled by peaceful means. Socialism proves its 
superiority not by force of arms but by force of example in every area of 
the life of society, by the dynamic development of the economy, science and 
culture, by improvements in the living standards of working people, and by 
a deepening of .socialist democracy.” 

These provisions apply most directly to Europe, where the two world 
systems and two military-political alliances confront each other. The over¬ 
riding prerequisite for the stable development of positive processes here is 
respect for the territorial and political realities that had taken shape as a 
result of the Second World War. Decidedly opposed to attempts to revise 
them under any pretexts, the Soviet Union will administer a rebuff to any 
manifestations of revanchism. 

The accepted instrument for establi.shing goodneighbourly relations in 
Europe—the Final Act—has always been of fundamental importance in the 
normalisation of relations in Europe both in the relatively favourable at¬ 
mosphere when detente emerged on the continent, and also in the current 
time of tension, when an effort has to be made for a return to detente. 
Thanks to the USSR’s consistent peace policy which has always been inst¬ 
rumental to the implementation of the Helsinki accord.s, and its readiness 
to agree to reasonable compromi.ses, Europe has managed to overcome the 
inertia of the cold war and weave a strong fabric of normal interstate re¬ 
lations in the form of numerous agreements, treaties, and .so on. 

Declared International Year of Peace by the United Nalion.s, 198G will 
witness a new meeting in Vienna of representatives of the European Con¬ 
ference member states. Such general European events as the consultations 
in Ottawa on cooperation in the sphere of human rights and the Cultural 
Forum in Budapest planned at the meeting in Madrid have been held over 
the recent period. These meetings vividly exhibited the negative trend in 
a number of Western countries to carry ideological differences between ca¬ 
pitalism and socialism over into the sphere of interstate relations, which 
prevented their participants from arriving at agreed upon recommenda¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, both meetings left a positive imprint on the history of 
the European nations’ relations by the very fact of their having been held 
and by the debates that took place (it is only to be hoped that the latter will 
be eventually continued in a more positive vein). 
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By all indications, detente in Europe and the Helsinki process have ma¬ 
de gfreat inroads en the continent. The European countries, which have rea¬ 
lised their favourable influence from their own experience, have a vital 
slake in preserving the positive results of the detente of the 1970s. Today 
the process of appraising events in the international arena and the search 
for ways for a return to detente have come to include not only mass seg- 
n)ents of the populations of European countries, the working-class and de¬ 
mocratic movement and the peace movement first and foremost, but also 
other influential political and public forces. 

There have been more and more actions for the creation of a system of 
broad political dialogue for the purpose of working towards genuinely pea¬ 
ceful and secure relations among the peoples of the continent. Ideas are be¬ 
ing expressed about the improvement, deepening and developing of the 
machinery of such a dialogue, including on the interbloc level. Characteri¬ 
stic of the reflections and search being undertaken by various circles arc the 
solution of European problems without power politics, war and aggression, 
and a vigorous striving for cooperation and simultaneously for a peaceful 
future for Europe. 

The Conference of the Socialist International on Disarmament held in 
Vienna last October showed the considerable, yet not full tapped potential 
in the struggle for peace and disarmament at the disposal of the socialist 
and social democratic parties. Also, at a number of the other forums the So¬ 
cial Democrats confirmed their readiness to explore ways of a peaceful sett¬ 
lement in Europe with due account for the demands of the masses and the 
powerful peace movement. In its Vienna Appeal the Socialist International 
Bureau underscored the particular concern over the danger of the arms 
race spreading to outer space. 

The heads of the socialist and social democratic parties of the NATO 
member countries that gathered in Bonn late last Novembei spoke out in 
favour of efforts to implement detente and arms control and to achieve di¬ 
sarmament through talks and agreements. The West European countries, 
read their joint communique, must realise their particular responsibility, 
both individually and collectively, for the prc,servation and strengthening 
of security on the European continent. 

Also, representatives of agrarian, centrist and other parties in European 
voiintries are undertaking a search for peaceful solutions to European 
problems. 

A look at the appeals of many international public organisations and 
peace movements espousing different ideological positions to the partici¬ 
pants in the Soviet-Anierican summit will amply show that even in quar¬ 
ters which just recently adhered to the concept of “equidistance” from the 
two superpowers many realised that prior to the Geneva meeting the Soviet 
linion had done its part to attain mutually acceptable accords on questions 
of interest to the West European and world public. For example, in the 
messages of the World Council of Churches, the Flemish Centre for Coope¬ 
ration for Peace (Belgium) and a number of other pjfcifist organisations 
and movements contain the demand that the USA follow the example of 
the Soviet Union and cease nuclear testing. 

The peace movement in Western Europe has far from given up even 
after the deployment of US nuclear missiles in a number of NATO count¬ 
ries. Suffice it to recall the 150,000 strong antimissile demonstration in 
Brussels on October 20, 1985, and the four million signatures collected in 
Holland under the appeal to prevent the deployment of US cruise missiles 
on its territory. Having preserved a developed infrastructure and a capaci¬ 
ty for mass mobilisation, the peace movement in Western Europe is now 
elaborating goals and slogans and planning forums for its new actions. 

The basic provisions of NATO’s military and security policies are being 
subjected to an increasingly critical reassessment in West European count- 
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ries. It is typical that whereas initially “alternative” ideas of security were 
voiced by individual politicians, servicemen, scientists, experts or sma/I 
groups (e: g., Andreas von Bulow, Senghaas, Bastian, Affeld, and Hennig 
in the FRG, Charles Barnaby in Britain, De Smaele in Belgium, and the 
Pugwash Working Group), today these ideas are becoming much more 
widespread in various political and public circles. Several political parties 
in Western Europe and the Socialist International have included “alterna¬ 
tive” concepts in their programmes on security and military policy. 

The views and “models” being proposed by these circles under different 
names (“non-provocational defence", “nuclear-free defence”, etc.) are uni¬ 
ted by the overriding aim of reducing the danger of an outbreak of war 
between East and West in Europe, of casing the confrontation between the 
bloc.s, replacing “intimidation” with the philosophy of peace, and overcom¬ 
ing the current NATO strategy based on the initiating of a nuclear exchan¬ 
ge. The ideas expounded in tiie report of the Independent Palme Commis¬ 
sion on Disarmament and Security Issues (the Palme Commission) are clo- 
.sc to these concepts. The discussion on them is being joined by representa¬ 
tives of neutral countries and international institutes researching peace 
and disarmament. 

Although a number of the afore-mentioned concepts are somewhat ab¬ 
stract and do not unmask the aggressive strategic doctrines of NATO and 
the military preparations of the bloc clearly enough, the "alternative” se¬ 
curity ideas are winning increasing popularity, people viewing them as a 
path leading to a refusal of the employment of the nuclear armaments, to 
the reduced risk of the outbreak of a war in Europe, to the denouncing of 
militarism, and to the consolidation of genuine peace and greater well¬ 
being. 

The innovative, bold approach of the Soviet leadership to the solution 
of universal and European security problems, which enjoys the support of 
the entire Soviet people, is generating tremendous international repercus¬ 
sions, prompting an unprecedentedly broad spectrum of socio-political 
forces in the West to think and act in a new manner. What with the need to 
strengthen European unity, the future structure of European security and 
cooperation is now- fortiiing from individual fragmented elements. This 
structure has to be perfected, naturally, and new forms of cooperation have 
to be explored in politics, economics and culture with due account given to 
the actual conditions existing both in the East and West of the continent. 
The Helsinki Final Act retains its intransient importance in the accomplish¬ 
ment of tasks crucial to all Europeans. 

The destinies of dozens of countries and peoples living in their common 
European home are closely bound up by geography and history. Europeans 
can preserve this home and make their lives in it better and safer only 
through joint efforts, by following reasonable norms of international inter¬ 
course and cooperation. 
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VERBIACE AROUND HUMAN RIGHTS 


N. SETUNSKY 


D emocracy and human rights have become pivotal issues in the ideolo¬ 
gical struggle between socialism and capitalism in recent years. There 
are clearly two diametrically opposite approaches to the problem. The 
USSR and other socialist countries concentrate on extending human 
rights in every way, including political, and socio-economic rights, provi¬ 
ding real conditions for guaranteeing them in practice. 

The situation is all too difTcrcnl in the capitali.st world. Bourgeois 
constitutions and legislation arc limited to formally proclaiming and regi¬ 
stering the main bourgeois-democratic liberties, but the conditions for 
their practical exercise for the benefit of the masses are not provided for. 
As for vital socio-economic rights, they are either not mentioned at all, as 
is the case with the Constitution of the United Slates, or legislation con¬ 
cerning these rights is merely a dead letter. 

Nonetheless, as the psychological warfare launched by imperialism 
against the socialist countries, the newdy free states and the national libe¬ 
ration movements is being increasingly intensified, the most reactionary 
imperialist circles, above all those in the USA, are cynically exploiting 
the human rights issue, interpreting it in a biased and demagogic way in 
a bid to gain an opportunity of interfering in the internal affairs of other 
countries, poisoning the international climate and providing foreign-poli¬ 
cy conditions to reali.se their global ambitions. 

THE "DEFENCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS" SLOGAN USED AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF IMPERIALIST FOREIGN POLICY 

I n their approach to the human rights issue the US ruling elite and the 
American bourgt'ois ideologists and propagandi.sts have invariably 
applied a dual standard. They officially proclaim that the United States is 
a paragon, a pace-setter in this field, and that all the other countries 
should aspire to its level. In keeping with a Congress decision, the US 
Department of State issues annual reviews of the human rights situation 
in the world. However, having usurped the right to judge all other peop¬ 
les and states the United States itself, as life has shown, fails to observe 
even those basic bourgeois democratic rights which it had set down two 
centuries ago- first in the Declaration of Independence which states that 
the Americans have “unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liber¬ 
ty and the pur.suil of Happiness” and later in the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, the so-called Bill of Rights, on which the USA con¬ 
tinues to pride itself. 

Since the lime of bourgeois revolutions the human rights notion has 
been acquiring a new content as a result of the vigorous struggle waged 
by the popular masses. The most important part has been played here by 
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Marxism-Leninism which has proved abstract reasoning about “unalie¬ 
nable rights” to be unfounded, and has shown that the real position of the 
individual in society is ultimately determined by his class affiliation, that 
there cannot be democracy in general, that there exist the bourgeois and 
socialist democracies. 

The historic achievements attained by the USSR in ensuring the exer¬ 
cise of human rights by the popular masses have had an immense impact 
on the evolution of the human rights concept. Faced with the powerful 
upswing of the class, general democratic and national liberation struggle 
during and after the Second World War, the ruling circles in the West 
were forced to adopt the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948. 

However, since a number of major provisions of the Declaration 
obviously do not suit the US ruling elite, it simply ignores its provisions, 
even though it often refers to it. Washington’s refusal to sign a num¬ 
ber of other international legal covenants and conventions, adopted by the 
UN in the 1960s-1970s, envisaging specific commitments of states in the 
area of human rights totally exposes its true posture with regard to hu¬ 
man rights in general. 

Nonetheless, beginning with President Carter, the US ruling circles 
have made the human rights issue a major element of their imperial 
foreign-policy doctrines, rendering it central to the permanent propagan¬ 
da campaign levelled at the countries and peoples that do not suit them. 
By raising hue and cry over “human rights violations” in some or other 
country, Washington flagrantly interferes in the domestic affairs of these 
states, arrogating the right to infringe upon human rights, the rights of 
sovereign states striving to independently determine their way of life and 
the line of conduct on the world arena. 

The question ari.ses: what right do the US ruling circles have, if not 
legally then morally to act in this manner when their own country has 
millions and in a number of cases tens of millions of people who arc per¬ 
manently or temporarily out of a job, who arc forced to live in slums or 
have no roof over their heads at all, who are driven with increasing ruth¬ 
lessness at work, who are discriminated against on account of the colour 
of their skin, sex, or age, whose incomes stay below the official poverty 
level, who have been unable to receive even an elementary education or 
medical care they sorely need, who live under conditions of utter lawless¬ 
ness, persecution of dissidents, racism, rampant organised crime, corrup¬ 
tion, and increasing drug-use? 

It turns out, therefore, that Washington’s policy with regard to human 
rights is meant only for others. This policy is focussed on countries who¬ 
se socio-political system, internal order and foreign policy for some rea¬ 
son do not suit the USA. But whenever it concerns anti-popular and dicta¬ 
torial regimes, which either have been installed in power by the USA or 
are kept afloat with its help, Washington issues, as a rule, calming assu¬ 
rances about the “situation coming back to normal”, about “progress" or 
“positive shifts” in the area of human rights, no matter what brutal cri¬ 
mes these regimes had stigmatised themselves with. 

A very dangerous turn has occurred today in the course pursued by 
the present Administration in “defence of human rights” anywhere but 
the United States and the client countries. It has decided that the means 
of interference in the internal affairs of other peoples have not been pro¬ 
ven effective enough and so it has adopted a new concept, one of step¬ 
ping up subversion against other countries with the aim of eliminating 
the regimes there and installing new ones instead, ones that would be 
obedient to the USA or suit it. In the new doctrine of “promoting democ¬ 
racy” all the camouflage has been cast aside and Washington’s “right” 
to the export of counter-revolution is now being openly declared. 

Pursuing a policy of state terrorism, blackmail and diktat in Central 
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Ainwica, Africa and the Middle East, the USA no longer seeks any juri¬ 
dical cover-up and acts as if it has never assumed obligations under the 
UN Charter. Forgetting all about human rights, the US Administration 
continues to give every type of support to the fascist Pinochet junta in 
Chile, the Stroessner butchers in Paraguay, the anti-popular regimes in 
Haiti, El Salvador, South Korea and others; it consolidates its already 
close ties with the Pretoria racists and supplies arms to Israel which com¬ 
mits acts of genocide on the Arab lands it seized. 

In other words, the propaganda campaign exploiting the human rights 
issue is part of the global imperialist strategy of undermining socialism 
and escalating “psychological warfare” against the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist community countries. This explains why a hysteria is being 
kindled of the late around the “rights” of the so-called dissidents in socia¬ 
list countrie.s, which is a form of subversion against the.se countries. At 
the same time, the onslaught on the civil rights and freedoms of Ameri¬ 
cans them.selves is being stepped up. 

LARGE-SCALE OFFENSIVE ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 

“I arge-scale offensive on civil liberties”—this is how the American Ci- 
L. vil Liberties Union (ACLU) describes the course of the present 
Administration which continues the onslaught on human rights in the 
USA.* It was not yesterday, of course, that the onslaught was launched, 
Lenin noted in one of his widely known statements that reaction all along 
the line under any political system is typical of capitalism at its impe¬ 
rialist stage. As is seen from the history of the United State.s, persecu¬ 
tion for political and social dissent has always been part of the olTensive 
launched by reaction. 

The growth of aggressive trends in the foreign policy of the United 
States, its course towards a further build-up of world tensions and to¬ 
wards military ventures and wars are followed by concentrated attacks 
on dissent in the United States itself and by intensified political repres¬ 
sion. In this way the US ruling circles seek to secure a most reliable rear 
and to create a favourable political climate at home, as they remember 
the sad experience of the aggression in Vietnam when the whole country 
was swept by a powerful tide of protest against the dirty war. 

A.ssessing a new wave of encroachments on civil rights in the USA, 
M. Galperin, an ACLU leader, wrote that “the deterioration of detente in 
the 1980s has led to interference with peaceful demonstrations, widesp¬ 
read surveillance of Americans, travel bans, visa denials, secrecy orders. 
The peril is deepened by the apparent lack of limits to what a government 
may define as national security”.** 

The offensive on the civil and political rights of Americans have seve¬ 
ral far-reaching goals. Some of them are as follows: 

to emasculate the real content of the democratic gains of the masses, 
primarily in the area of the rights of the working people and their orga¬ 
nisations, ethnic and racial minorities, women and the press. This is 
expressed in the revision and undermining of the main provisions of the 
legislation on civil rights and the freedom of information act adopted in 
the 1960s; 

to expand the legal basis of the operations conducted by the FBI and 
other secret services engaged in anti-constitutional and, in fact, illegal, 
activities. In this way political surveillance over millions of Americans on 
a wider scale is sanctioned; 


' The American Civil Liberties Union, Our Endangered Rights. The ACLU Report 
on Civil Liberties Today. New York, 1984, p. Xil. 

^ Op. cit., p. XI. 
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to toughen political and criminal persecution—juridical, police and 
administrative—against those taking part in antiwar and other actions 
of political and social protest, strikers, and “undesirable” public organi¬ 
sations and their leaders and activists; 

to use ultra-right, terrorist groups—neonazis, the Ku-Klux-Klan, Zio¬ 
nist organisations, and counterrevolutionary emigre rabble—for kindling 
political, class and racial intolerance in the country, intimidating Ameri¬ 
cans and provoking chauvinism and jingoism; 

to limit the civil and political rights of the population by using all the 
means at the disposal of the ruling class and the bodies of legislative, 
executive, juridical and police power, with the entire ramified system of 
the punitive mechanism of the bourgeois state being mustered up for the 
purpose. 

In legislation, efforts are concentrated on expanding the sphere of the 
earlier adopted anti-democratic and discriminatory legislation. Since the 
right-wingers find it hard to push through Congress openly repressive 
legislation in the political sphere, the stake is on using criminal laws 
for persecuting dissidents. The anticrime package adopted in 1984 is a 
classic example of this. The chief backer of these acts was the present 
Administration which, insisting on their adoption, motivated this by the 
need to “combat terrorism". Exposing this ploy, Dan Crystal, a US lawyer 
and a spokesman for the Coalition to Defend the Bill of Rights, stressed 
that in fact these acts marked a new period of witch-hunt McCarthyism. 
He said that terrorism is the present equivalent of McCarthyite red 
baiting.® 

The provision concerning preventive detention under the legislation, 
wrote the newspaper USA Today on June 10, 1984 permits a judge to 
keep a defendant in jail before trial if the person is “dangerous”. Stepha¬ 
nie Farrior, a representative of the National Committee Against Repres¬ 
sive Legislation said that this provision can be used to jail, without trial, 
organisers of demonstrations or other protests. Nothing can justify the 
dangerous provision on preventive detention, wrote The New York Times 
on October 11, 1984. It envisages punishment without due investigation 
and is a mockery of presumption of innocence. 

Another odious act of the legislation is the one on “instigation”. As 
was noted by Stephanie Farrior, if, for instance, anyone at a meeting of 
antiwar activists suggests that a sit-in be called, that person can be arres¬ 
ted on ‘instigation” charges, even if his proposal has not been accepted. 

Exploiting the “threat of terrorism" problem, the US Administration 
pushes through Congress other repressive acts which are directed against 
both the states that do not suit it and are therefore labelled “terrorist” 
and against dissidents at home in violation of their constitutional rights. 
One of the acts provides for ten-year imprisonment on vaguely formula¬ 
ted charges of aiding “terrorist” governments or organisations. In this 
case the FBI is given powers to conduct “investigations” characterised by 
the Center for National Security Studies as investigations from “politi¬ 
cal motives".* Frank Champan, Executive Director of the National Allian¬ 
ce Against Racist and Political Repression, said' on that score 
that if any person or organisation in the USA supports a group labelled 
terrorist-by staging a demonstration, lobbying or by sending a delegation, 
say, to Nicaragua, they could be declared terrorist or be subjected to per¬ 
secution.® 

The US public regards the legislative measures on stepping up surveil¬ 
lance of dissidents as another gross violation of human rights. The Presi- 

» See Daily World. Sept. 12. 1984. 

* Center for National Security Studies, First Principles. No. 4, Voi. 10, May-June 
1985, p. 2. 
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dent signed a bill in June 1982, declaring that the mere mention of the 
names of secret service agents in the press was a crime. The punishment 
meted out for this crime is ten years in prison. On October 15, 1984, he 
enacted a bill restricting even more the access of persons under secret 
service surveillance to CIA archives. (Such access had been previously 
allowed by the freedom of information act and in a number of instances 
helped expose unlawful actions by the secret services). 

The McCarran-Waller Act, adopted way back in the days of McCar- 
thyism, is used today to infringe upon the rights of the Americans. It ser¬ 
ves, in particular, as a legal barrier for admitting foreigners to the Uni¬ 
ted States if the foreigners are listed among “subversive elements” or if 
it is alleged that they publicly suggest the overthrow of the US 
government. The application of tliis law is an infringement on the civil 
rights of the Americans for whom opportunities for international contacts 
are limited, in violation of the Helsinki Final Act. 

The extent of the.se violations can be judged at least by the fact that 
over 3,000 Canadians have been blackli.sted and arc denied entry into the 
United Slates, writes Mowal Farley, a world known Canadian naturalist.® 
“Subversive” Canadians are no exception. The Administration began 
systematically denying entry visas, to many foreign scientists and such 
“controversial” persons as South American writer Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
and llortensia Allende, fhc widow of the assassinated President of Chile, 
says an ACLU report.^ The list of “undesirable visitors" includes also 
Palestinian poet Maliamoud Derweesh, former Italian Senator Nino Pasti, 
Nicaraguan Minister of the Interior Tomas Borge, Japanese champions 
of a nuclear freeze, and thousands of others whose convictions are not to 
the liking of US authorities. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION REVISED 

•T"he US Administration, which sometimes comes up against Democrats’ 
• opposition to adoption of new repressive legislation in Congress, is in¬ 
creasingly bypassing it. To restrict civil liberties in the United Slates, the 
President often makes use of presidential executive directives which, as is 
fhe ACLU, violate human rights, and this is a source of concern. 

The US public has sufficient grounds for such concern. A number of 
executive directives have radically revised civil rights legislation. First, 
the President reshuffled the governmental civil rights commission which 
had been a thorn in Reagan’s side, for it had criticised the Administration 
on a wide range of civil riglrts issues, including quotas, affirmative 
-actions and tax deductions for schools practicing racial segregation wrote 
The Washington Post on October 26, 1983. K . wrote 

Over the past few years the President’s directives and resolutions by 
the Attorney General have emasculated, or practically rendered null and 
void, many legislative acts and court decisions which had limited the sco¬ 
pe of racial discrimination and .segregation. Some of the directives and 
resolutions help preserve the discrimination of Black Americans and other 
national ininorities, as well as women in employment and remuneration, 
and are aimed at perpetuating lacial discrimination and segregation in 
housing and education, ami have eroded the rights of the Blacks in sou¬ 
thern .states to regi.ster as voters in elections. As a result, says an ACLU 
study, there has been a radical narrowing of the sphere of civil rights 
protection for millions of Americans and the US Constitution and laws 
have thus been undermined. The dangerous crisis thus created, the study 

° I jirley. My Discovery of America, Boslon/Ncw York, 1985, p. 86. 
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says, can throw the country back to the standards of racial and sex dis> 
crimination w'hich have almost become liistory ® 

Presidential executive directives are used also for escalating the sec¬ 
ret warfare launched against human rights by the US sercet agencies. 
According to Presidential Executive Directive No. 12333. issued on De¬ 
cember 4, 1981, the CIA and other intelligence agencies were for the first 
time given powers to conduct covert operations on US territory. In an 
action brought in in this connection by Congressman Ronald Dellems and 
36 public organisations it was noted that this directive enabled the CIA 
and the FBI to spy. in violation of the Constitution, on public organisa¬ 
tions, to infiltrate them with the aim of crushing them. 

The news that was leaked to the press that the President had issued a 
secret directive codenamed Rex-84, relating to national security, evoked 
widespread concern in the United States. The Washington weekly Spot- 
light wrote that provisions had been made for building 10 concentration 
camps for 200,000 prisoners at military bases on US territory. It is plan¬ 
ned to imprison there, the weekly notes, political adversaries of the Admi¬ 
nistration and those criticising its policy in case it considers them dan- 
gerous.** 

Following While House instructions, the Department of Justice is 
extending the powers of the secret services, too. New "basic principles” 
of I'BI activities, envisaging the stepping up of electronic surveillance on 
Americans and expanding the network of informers, were carried into 
effect in March 1983. The Washington Post reported on November 20, 
1984 that the number of the FBI agents was planned to be incrca.scd from 
8,200 to 9,500 in 1986. 

The .secret services have come out to undermine and destroy the gro¬ 
wing antiwar movement in the USA. The “first principles”, said an 
ACLU report, authorise the FBI to conduct full-scale investigation, inclu¬ 
ding methods like infiltration into organisations and interference in the 
life of individuals for the sole reason that they “preach criminal activi¬ 
ties”. The Nuclear Freeze Organizing Comuiiltee, which is collecting sig¬ 
natures for petitions of protest again.st MX missiles and is resolved to 
achieve this by any means, even if it has to block military bases, can be 
infiltrated by FBI agents. They also allow the FBI to collect information 
“accessible to the public” on individuals and organisations that arc not 
even subjects of an investigation. 

The Center for NationI Security Studies reports that FBI men regu¬ 
larly interiogate activists of public organisations like the National Net¬ 
work of Solidarity with the Nicaraguan People, the Central American So¬ 
lidarity Coalition, and the Committee on Solidarity with the People of El 
Salvador, to mention a few. FBI officers summon for interrogation Ame¬ 
ricans who have visited Nicaragua. Officials from the Immigration and 
Naturalisation Service .search persons coming back home from that coun¬ 
try, and also from Cuba, and take away the literature they bring with 
them. FBI Director William H. Webster admitted recently that over 100 
Americans who have visited Nicaragua have been interrogated in the 
past two years alone. 

The National Security Agency engaged in electronic surveillance and 
interception of telegrams sent by Americans abroad has greatly stepped up 
its operations. Previously these activities were covert, but in 1982 they 
were legalised by the Federal Court of Appeals. The Pentagon, too, has 


* The American Civil Liberties Union. Uncontempt of Congress and the Courts. 
The Reagan Ciuil Rights Record, February 1984, Washington, p. 1. 

9 Spotlight. No. 17. Vol. X, Apr. 23. 1984, p. 1. 

'® The Amcricaan Civil Liberties Union, Free Speech, 1984. Public Policy Reports, 
1984, p. 19. 
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actively joined domestic espionage operations after receiving a special 
sanction from the President. 

According to a government report, while in 1980 the federal courts 
alone issued about 80 writs authorising wiretapping and the installation 
of eavesdropping devices in the homes of US citizens, in 1984 their number 
more than tripled, to reach 289. The newspaper Christian Science Monitor 
writes in this connection that in 1977-1982 federal eavesdropping actions 
covered 260,000 Americans, most of whom have never breached a law. The 
Reagan Administration sanctions or approves political surveillance of 
citizens and organisations disagreeing with its policy, and it does this 
under the pretext of combatting “terrorism”, says the Center for Natio¬ 
nal Security Studies." 

The dissident persecution campaigns are being joined even by the go¬ 
vernment agencies which by their status would seem far from suited for 
the task. The US Info'-ination Agency having displayed zeal in “combat¬ 
ting the unreliable”, has drawn up a “black list” of Americans who 
should not be sent abroad along government lines to make public spee¬ 
ches. The list, with almost one hundred names in it, includes Senator 
Gary Hart, Congressmen Thomas Downey and Robert Garcia, well-known 
economists John Galbraith and Lester Thurow, the widow of Martin 
Luther King. 

The shameful practice of administering an oath of loyalty, though 
recognised unconstitutional in 1968, has been preserved in some states 
since the days of McCarthyism. Moreover, keeping pace with the scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution, US “democracy” had devised new, 
“progressive” methods of intimidating and terrorising Americans by intro¬ 
ducing lie detectors in government institutions and business. 

JURIDICAL AND POLICE REPRESSION STEPPED UP 

T he courts, too, are made to work for the policy of human rights viola¬ 
tion. The US Supreme Court, in which the conservatives appointed over 
the past 15 years now make up the majority, is revising the positive hu¬ 
man rights decisions adopted by it in the 1950s and 1960s. Lower courts, 
for their part, perform punitive functions, persecuting “dangerous” dissi¬ 
dents. Between 1981 and 1985 the Supreme Court of the United States 
adopted a series of decisions infringing on civil rights, extending the 
sphere for the arbitrary rule of the secret services and police in violation 
of the bourgeois-democratic liberties registered in the Constitution. In 
April 1985 the Supreme Court cancelled the decision of a lower court 
which had made it binding on the CIA to publish the names of the “re¬ 
searchers” who had conducted criminal experiments on people under the 
covert MK-Ultra programme.*^ 

Under the present Administration the Supreme Court has extended 
police poweis when stopping and searching cars and granted the police 
opportunities to obtain arrest warrants on grounds of anonymous witness 
information. On January 8, 1985 it sanctioned the detention of Americans 
“for a iirief period” without a warrant, and on March 4 that year it res¬ 
cinded its own 1966 decision forbidding the police to interrogate a sus¬ 
pect at a police station beiore the rights of the suspect are read to him.'* 
A number of Supreme Court decisions have been made in violation of 
the rights of national minorities. In 1984 it sanctioned round-ups by offi¬ 
cials of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of immigrants ha- 


" Center for National Security Studies, Urst Principles, No. 4, Vol. 10, May-June 
1985, p. I. 
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ving no papers, and their arrest. This is used for massive repressions 
against Chicanos and other Latin Americans by birth, above all those 
active in defending the rights of immigrants. In 1984 the Supreme Court 
supported the discriminatory practices used in the employment of Blacks 
by the municipality of Memphis, Tennessee. A number of its decisions sap¬ 
ped the anti-segregation school busing programmes. 

Beginning with the early 1980s, juridical repressions against dissi¬ 
dents reached the widest proportions since the Vietnam war. In contrast 
with the 1950s, when political inquisition in the USA operated openly, 
undesirable Americans today are framed to be tried as criminals, which 
however, does not make the trails less political. The chief targets of these 
repressions are organisations and individuals opposed to Washington’s 
nuclear policy and to its interventionist course. The sham trials of recent 
5'ears have passed markedly severe sentences. 

For instance, in March 1985, Helen Woodson and Rev. Carl Rabat 
were sentenced to 18 years for taking part in a protest action on the ter¬ 
ritory of a military base in the State of Missouri. Other members of that 
group—Paul Rabat and Larry Claude-Morgan—were sentenced to 10 and 
8 years respectively. The Orlando Eight—a group of antiwar activists who 
had sneaked into the premises of a factory of the Martin-Marietta indust¬ 
rial concern in Orlando, Florida, and damaged a few Pershing-2 missiles 
there were sentenced to 3 years. Peace fighters were subjected to juridi¬ 
cal rcpre.ssion in Syracuse, a city in central New York State, in 1984, and 
in Providence, the state of Rhode Island, in 1985. As estimated by the 
Ploughshares, an antiwar organisation, from 60 to 70 antiwar activists 
are irnpri.soned in the United States today. 

But the full list of the victims of US “justice” is far longer. Among 
the convicts are John Eklund and David White, who protested against 
the US aggressive course by refusing to register at call-up stations; Rev. 
Douglas Roth, who protested against massive lay-offs at the United Sta¬ 
tes Steel Corporation; Jack Elder and Stacey Merkt, who harboured politi¬ 
cal refugees from Central American countries; Spiner Gordon from the 
Black organisation Southern Christian Leadership Conference, who 
“dared” to register Black voters in Alabama, and many others impriso¬ 
ned on false charges, have been found “guilty" of one thing, political 
dissent. 

These are the political prisoners convicted last year alone. Jailed before 
were the American Indian leaders Leonard Peltier and Dennis 
Banks, and activists of the movement in defence of the right.s- of Black 
people John Harris and Jeronimo Pratt, and David Truong, who took part 
in antiwar actions. Back in the late 1970s, Andrew Young, the then US 
delegate at the United Nations estimated the total number of political 
prisoners at hundreds and perhaps thousands. But in recent years mock 
trials of "undesirable” Americans have become regular practice. 

Of course, the American justice system cannot jail all US dissidents 
on false charges. Therefore, ever greater stress is now being laid on juri¬ 
dical, administrative and other baiting of persons whose political or pub¬ 
lic activities or simply, convictions are not to the liking of the powers 
that be. The racist authorities of the State of Mississippi subjected to juri¬ 
dical persecution the Black mayors of Tchula and Winstonville—E. Carthan 
and M. Tutwiler. The authorities of Alabama imprisoned A. Turner, 
B. Underwood, J. Colvin and S. Hogue for registering Black voters. 
Labour Union activist J. Romano was sentenced to a brief term in prison 
in Chicago in 1985. During a teachers’ strike in Rhode Island, which had 
been declared illegal by the local court, the entire leadership of the tea¬ 
chers’ union w'^as jailed for the duration of the strike. 

There is a growing number of cases of brutal reprisals against the 
Black and Coloured Americans perpetrated by White racialists and neo- 
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facists, as well as by policemen who, as a rule go scot-free for laughable 
reasons. 

The barbarous bombing of a city block taking the lives of 11 members 
of the Black sect Move in Philadelphia in May 1985 again drew US and 
world wide public attention to the arbitrary rule and impunity of the po¬ 
lice. Dozens, if not hundreds, of demonstrations and rallies are dispersed 
and thousands of their participants are arrested every year in the United 
States, this “stronghold of democracy”. For instance, 214 persons were 
detained during the anti-nuclear demonstrations commemorating the 40th 
anniversary of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki.*^ Nearly 
1,000 demonstrators were arrested in a single day, on June 20, 1983, at 
the Lawrence Livermore Laboratories in California, where new nuclear 
weapons systems are being developed. In April 1985, 478 students pro- 
te.sting against the arms race were rounded up on the university campus 
in Boulder, Colorado, and taken to police stations within three days. 

Police repressions have become a chief method of suppressing strikes. 
Strikers are often arrested on charges of violating picketing “regula¬ 
tions”. Among the major “victories” scored by the police in 1985 were 
the arre.sts of about 50 striking miners in Lobata, West Virginia, and 39 
picketers during the strike at the Pan American World Airways in 
New York. 

Racist policemen actually terrorise Black ghettos. The following cri¬ 
mes committed by the “arms of the law” evoked the angriest public 
outcry in 1985. On June 12, a white policeman in New York .shot to death 
Edmund Perry, a Black student at Stanford University, without any rea¬ 
son. Shortly before that, Eddie Kirkland was murdered in an Atlanta po¬ 
lice station. The cold-blooded murder of Eleanora Bumpurs, a 67-ycar-old 
Black woman, during her eviction in New York in 1984 sparked off angry 
protest among the Black public. There are many children among the 
victims of police terror. 

The extent of the excessive power given to the police can be judged 
from data cited by Ronald Half, a criminologist at Ohio State University: 
almost 6,000 illegal arrests made in violation of the rights of American 
citizens arc registered in the United States every year. 

Harassment of the scientists, people in the arts and members of the 
pre.ss holding independent views are being intensified. Marxist historian 
David Abraham w'as denied the right to teach at Universities in Texas 
and California after publishing the book The Collapse of the Weimar Re¬ 
public in which he describes how German monopolies brought Hitler to 
power. The administration of the University of the Stale of New York 
.-announced the dismissal of Professor Ernst Dube who “dared” to com¬ 
pare Zionism with racism in a lecture. Over the past few months the 
ultra-right group Accuracy in Academia launched a campaign alt 
across the country to check the “loyalty” of the authors of humanitarian 
lectures delivered at universities. The purpose of the campaign is to 
“expose” professors holding Marxist views. 

The widely advertised “freedom of the press" is being increasingly ero¬ 
ded. Alexander Cockburn, a journalist of the newspaper Village Voice was 
fired when it appeared he did not suit Zionist circles. Patricia Maccroni, 
editor of the student newsp. per South End of Wayne State University in 
Detroit, was fired after she refused to publish a Pentagon advertisement 
in the paper. 

One can hardly name any area of consitutional liberties and civil 
rights which has not been the object of the anti-dcmocratic offensive. 
Take, for instance, freedom of religion, this holy of holies of bourgeois 
democracy. So long as the clergy back up Washington’s course, no one 
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accuses them of political activities. But now, II clergymen have been on 
trial in Tucson, Arizona, since last October. They are accused of holding 
in churches political emigres from El Salvador whom the US authorities 
wanted to extradite to the Salvadoran regime. Preparing frame-up trials, 
the US secret services, insulting the status of the Church, planted their 
agents in churches. During services the agents secretly recorded conver¬ 
sations of clergymen and parishioners. 

The situation has become more deplorable in the area of social and 
economic rights over the past five years. Upon coming to power, the 
Republican Administration set to wiping out the “legacy of liberals" who 
had allegedly overburdened the federal budget with inordinate social 
spending. 

Every year the Administration slashes appropriations for social pro¬ 
grammes adopted by the previous Adrnini.strations to alleviate the plight 
of the poorest strata of the population, simultaneously boosting arms 
spending. 


T he myth that US citizens are granted extensive rights and liberties, 
which is designed to whitewash capitalism as a social system, no lon¬ 
ger evokes illusions in a large segment of American society. No wonder 
the credibility crisis in the government. Congress and other political insti¬ 
tutions of bourgeois democracy has been growing in the country. It is 
most clearly manifest during election campaigns in which about half of 
the eligible voters refuse to cast their ballots. This is a source of growing 
concern for US politicians. Strident propaganda campaigns over imagi¬ 
nary “human rights violations” in other countries, (meaning Washing¬ 
ton’s domestic-policy goals, not just foreign-policy ones) are designed to 
inject fresh life into the fairy tale about the United States being a bastion 
of Western democracy and thus give it a facelift. But reality demonstra- 
te.s the futility of any such attempts and shows that the hopes to under¬ 
mine the social system in the socialist countries by spreading lies about 
the exercise of human rights in them arc all in vain. 



ARBITRARY RULE OF THE USA 
IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


V. KARTASHKIN, 

D. Sc. (Law) 


D etente, which reached its peak in the early 1970s, instilled great hopes 
in the peoples for the emergence of sound and lasting peaceful rela¬ 
tions between states with different socio-economic systems. However, the 
forces that gained the upper hand when the present US Administration 
came to power had never supported detente in the first place. They are 
now working to undermine the system of interstate relations whose nor¬ 
mal work was achieved by no little effort, and, above all, to torpedo the 
agreements that have been reached in the most diverse spheres of Sovict- 
American relations. As underlined in the new edition of the Programme 
of the CPSU, “The citadel of international reaction is US imperialism. 
The threat of war comes chiefly from it”. 

The US “crusade” against socialism, and its overtly aggressive hege- 
monistic policy are incompatible with such generally acknowledged norms 
and principle's of international law as sovereign equality of states and 
their full equality in international relations irrespective of their socio-po¬ 
litical systems, non-interference in their internal affairs, and the banning 
of the threat or use of force, among others. 

When the question concerns the hegemonistic interests of the USA 
it ignores the UN Charter and major international treaties and agree¬ 
ments without any scruples. Speaking at the 39th Session of the UN 
General Assembly, Andrei Gromyko underlined that the USA arrogates 
to itself the right to impunity and a licence to do anything. It had no 
scru|)les about declaring legitimate any criminal ways and means if these 
could serve the desired ends.' At the time of detente the USA toyed with 
the idea of observing international legality; its present policy rejects the 
major and universally recognised norms and principles of international 
law. This line is a matter of grave concern for many of the country’s 
realistically-minded political leaders. For instance, former Under Secre¬ 
tary of State Matthew Nimetz. called upon the USA to relinquish its 
“scornful” attitude to international law. He wrote in The New York Ti¬ 
mes, that “the Reagan Administration has at best ignored and often 
transgressed basic rules of international conduct”. * 

The arbitrariness of the present US Administration in the international 
arena clearly shows the reactionary, antihumane essence of US impe¬ 
rialism, its readiness to perpetrate the most heinous crimes for the achie¬ 
vement of its mercenary aims and designs, to suppress peoples’ freedom 
by military force, to trample on their sovereignty and independence, and 
refuse to observe agreements previously agreed upon. 


' Pravda, Sept. 28, I9S4. 

* The New York Times, Apr. 19, 1984. 
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USE OF ARMED FORCE BY THE USA'-A CRIMINAL VIOLATION OF 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 

T he UN Charter, the principal muitilatcral agreement of our time, prohi¬ 
bits not only armed aggression but also the threat to use force (Artic¬ 
le 2, Paragraph 4). According to the UN Charter, armed force can be 
used only on the decision of the UN Security Council to maintain or 
restore international peace and security (Article 42), as well as by way 
of individual or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs (Artic¬ 
le 51). The charter of the International Military Tribunal in Nuremberg 
which tried Nazi Germany’s major war criminals, claimed that not only 
the unleashing and waging of a war of aggression but also its planning 
and preparation were to be referred to the category of international cri¬ 
mes (Article 6). This provision received worldwide acknowledgement, was 
fixed in the resolutions of the UN General Assembly and supported by in¬ 
ternational law. 

That is why one cannot regard the use of force by the USA as anyth¬ 
ing hut the criminal violation of these provisions of international law. 
The USA has long been claiming the role of world gendarme who foists 
its own order by force of arms in the sphere of its “vital interests”. The 
present US President openly claims that “military force ... must remain 
an available part of America’s foreign policy” and that “without it there 
can be no effective diplomacy and negotiations”.® In effect the use of 
force has become an inevitable attribute of US foreign policy. 

On October 25, 1983 the US invaded Grenada; as.the American Profes¬ 
sor, Christopher Joyner, writes, “it would be folly to suggest that Grena¬ 
da’s Government, its internal activities or its two-thousand-man army 
jeopardized the security of the United States.” < The UN has justly defi¬ 
ned this act of aggression as a flagrant violation of international law, 
and an encroachment on the independence and sovereignty of this tiny 
Caribbean state. The resolution of the UN General Assembly which con¬ 
demned the aggression and demanded the immediate withdrawal of fo¬ 
reign troops from Grenada’s territory was supported by 108 UN member 
states, among them many NATO allies of the USA. 

Prominent American e.xpcrts in international law, among them Fran¬ 
cis Hoyle, Abram Chaves, Clyde Ferguson, and Richard Falk qualified US 
armed aggression against Grenada as a dangerous threat to world peace. 
In The American Journal of International Law they wrote that “U.S. mi¬ 
litary action in egregious violation of international law sends a strong 
message to the entire international community that in the opinion of 
the U.S. Government the traditional rules restricting the use of force no 
longer apply in settling the myriad of contemporary international dispu¬ 
tes. ... the only consequence can be an increasing degree of international 
violence, chaos and anarchy.”® 

In its confrontation with socialism and the national liberation move¬ 
ments the USA gives wide support to bands of mercenaries and terro¬ 
rists, openly interferes in the internal affairs of other countries, sends its 
warships to their shores and blockades their coastal waters. Highly 
indicative in this respect arc the US actions against Nicaragua. Official 
US departments finance, train and equip gangs of cutthroats who break 
into Nicaraguan territory, sowing plunder and violence and killing its 
civilian population. The mercenaries include representatives of US special 
agencies posing as “instructors”. 


* Weekly Compilalion of Presidential Documents, Vol. 20, No. 14, 1984, pp. 490, 
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In April 1984 the government of Nicaragua officially applied to the 
International Court of Justice in the Hague to take proceedings against 
the USA due to its aggressive actions against the Nicaraguan people. 
This appeal enumerated all the US acts against Nicaragua which grossly 
violated the generally recognised norms and principles of present-day 
international law. The Nicaraguan government asked the Court to make 
it incumbent on the USA to immediately stop its aggressive actions and 
to indemnify for the damages caused by its flagrant violation of interna¬ 
tional law.** The request of the USA to dismiss the case was voted down 
by the unanimous decision of the Court, it also decreed by unanimous 
vote that “the United States of America should immediately cease and 
refrain from any action restricting, blocking or endangering access to or 
from Nicaraguan ports, and, in particular, the laying of mines.” ^ By a vote 
of 14 to one (US Judge Schwebcl was the only one to oppose the deci¬ 
sion) the Court mairtained that “the right to sovereignty and to political 
independence possessed by the Republic of Nicaragua, like any other 
State of the region or of the world, should bo fully respected and should 
not in any way be jeopardized by any military and paramilitary activi¬ 
ties which are prohibited by the principles of international law.”” 

However, the USA refused to comply with this resolution. It declared 
that it would disregard in the course of two years the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice which it had formerly recognised, in argu¬ 
ments dealing with Central America. By refusing to abide by the deci¬ 
sion of the principal judicial organ of the UN the USA grossly violated 
Article 94, Paragraph 1, of the UN Charter, which obliges each UN mem¬ 
ber to comply with the decision of the International Court of Justice in 
any case to which it is a party. The USA keeps up its aggressive actions 
against Nicaragua, making clear its contempt of the International Court 
of Justice and scorn for the universally recognised norms and principles 
of international law. 

The USA is also a direct accomplice in Israel’s aggression in Lebanon. 
It supports, finances and provides arms to the antigovernment bands and 
groupings in Afghanistan, Angola and Kampuchea. It is common know¬ 
ledge that in his speech at the 40th Jubilee Sessions of the UN General 
Assembly the US President tried to substitute the discussion on ways 
of normalising a number of regional conflicts for the decision on the 
urgent issue of our time—the radical reduction of nuclear weapons and 
renunciation of the militarisation of outer space. Yet it is precisely 
Washington’s endeavour to foist its will by force of arms upon other 
countries and peoples that is responsible for these conflicts. 

The use of armed force by the USA against peoples’ freedom and in¬ 
dependence goes hand in hand with its acts of state terrorism, which in 
their most dangerous form are aimed at undermining and altering the 
socio-political systems of sovereign states and bringing down their legi¬ 
timate government. Characteristic in this respect is the campaign of 
[political and economic pressure on Libya, as well as of military threats 
against it, launched by the USA. 

Another dangerous factor inherent in the policy of state terrorism pur¬ 
sued by the USA is that some of the US allies avail themselves of its 
direct aid and support to perpetrate acts of state terrorism of their own 
accord, using armed force against sovereign states and peoples. Evidence 
of this is Israel’s act of aggression in October 1985, when its air forces 
bombed PLO headquarters in the environs of Tunis, the capital of a so¬ 
vereign state, taking a heavy toll of the country’s civilian population. 


« UN. Doc. SIIC564, May 16, 1984. 
^ Ibid. 

• Ibid. 
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The 39th Session of the UN General Assembly condemned in its Reso¬ 
lution 39/159 on the Inadmissibility of the Policy of State Terrorism and 
Any Actions by States Aimed at Undermining the Socio-Political System 
in Other Sovereign States adopted on December 17, 1984 the policy and 
practice of terrorism in relations between slates. The General Assembly 
demanded that all states take no actions whatsoever aimed at a change 
or undermining of the socio-political system of states, destabilisation and 
overthrow of their governments under any pretext whatsoever. As eviden¬ 
ced by subsequent events the USA has no intention of complying with 
this decision of the UN General Assembly either. 

The acts of aggression and state terrorism perpetrated by the USA 
against sovereign states are qualified by present-day international law 
as one of the gravest international crimes. 

BLATANT REFUSAL TO FULFIL INTERNATIONAL LEGAL COMMITMENTS 

T he blatant refusal of the USA to comply with the reached agreements 
and to fulhl its international obligations is another violation of the 
basic principles and norms of international law. 

The containment of the arms race, above all in strategic arms, is an 
urgent issue of present-day international relations. The talks between the 
USSR and the USA, which have been protracted and far from easy, resul¬ 
ted in the signing of the SALT-1 and SALT-2 treaties which have played 
a tangible role in containing the arms race. These treaties are based on 
one of the newest principles of international law—the principle of the 
equality and equal security of both sides, which emerged, developed and 
was fixed in international relations as the direct consequence of Soviet- 
American talks on the limitation of strategic arms. The Basic Principles 
of Mutual Relations Between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States of America of May 29, 1972 contain the provision 
of the “recognition of the security interests of tlie Parties based on the 
principle of equality" as a major condition of their peaceful relations.® 
This principle was later fixed in many international legal documents. Cal¬ 
led upon to ensure a balance of interests of the two powers in matters 
of limiting armaments, this principle is of exclusive importance for Soviet- 
American relations. 

As soon as the present US Administration came to power it imme¬ 
diately took the line of achieving military superiority over the USSR, and 
frustrating the limitations imposed on ABM defence systems and strate¬ 
gic offensive arniamenls fixed in the Soviet-Anierican Treaty on the Limi¬ 
tation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. SALT-1 and SALT-2. In the 
course of the Soviel-American talks that led to the signing of SALT-2, 
agreement was reached that tlie provisions of this document would be 
observed in anticipation of its official entry into force. Mcnce, the fact 
that SALT-2 has not yet been ratified by the USA docs not free it of its 
commitment to comply with the provisions of the treaty. 

The stepping up of the arms race, and firstly nuclear arms, by the 
USA and its dangerous plans for militarising outer space are aimed at 
undermining the established military-strategic balance between the USSR 
and the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty stales and NATO, and are the¬ 
refore incompatible with SALT-1 and SALT-2, the principle of equality 
and equal security for both sides. The 13 year-long Treaty on the Limita¬ 
tion of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems, signed for an unspecified period 
of time, which envisages the mutual limitation of ABMs, is now being 

• Foreign Policy of the USSR^ 1972. Collection of Documents, Politizdat, Moscow, 
1973, p. 85 (in Russian). 
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“interpreted” by the present US Administration as the legalisation of the 
extension of ABM systems to outer space. 

Moreover, in a bid to pave the way for the militarisation of outer space 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger even spoke of his country’s possib¬ 
le renunciation of this treaty. And it is not by chance that several Western 
allies of the USA are breaking with the dangerous schemes for the prepa¬ 
ration of “star wars”. As stated by the French President, Francois Mitter¬ 
rand, at the joint press conference with Mikhail Gorbachev, the transfer 
of nuclear weapons into outer space wouid not only break the treaty of 
1972 on ABM defence but also signify the beginning of a new round of 
the arms race. It is commonly known that Article V of this Treaty direc¬ 
tly envisages that “each Party undertakes not to develop, test, or deploy 
ABM systems or components which are sea-based, air-based, space-based, 
or mobile land-based.” The incompatibility of US “star wars” plans with 
the Treaty on the Limitation of ABMs is acknowledged by Western spe¬ 
cialists in international law.” 

Ominous plans for using nuclear arms to achieve political aims were 
discussed and engineered under the Truman, Eisenhower and other admi¬ 
nistrations. They have not been scrapped "By the present US Administra¬ 
tion whose nuclear arms race has become a grave threat to world peace. 

Present-day international law has not yet put a ban on the produc¬ 
tion of all weapons, with the exception of their more dangerous and in¬ 
human types, or on the legal right of states to strengthen their defence 
potential. According to Article 51 of the UN Charter each state posses¬ 
ses the inherent right of individual or collective self-defence and in this 
respect has every right to strengthen its defence potential. If any state 
steps up the arms race to an extent exceeding its needs for self-defence, 
or uses force in international relations, such actions are illegal and in¬ 
compatible with the UN Charter, which demands that all states “develop 
friendly relations” with each other, “take other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace” (Article 1, Paragraph 2) and seek a solu¬ 
tion by “peaceful means” (Article 33). 

However, the policy of the present US Administration which is build¬ 
ing up conventional and nuclear weapons on an unprecedented scale is 
incompatible with the development of friendly relations between states 
and poses a threat to world peace. The USA does not only refuse to pled¬ 
ge not to be the first to use nuclear weapons but justifies the possibility 
and “right” to use them, motivating the “legality” of this action by the 
absence of a specific treaty banning nuclear arms. *2 However, it is com¬ 
mon knowledge that the chronicles of international law contain a number 
of multilateral agreements (the St. Petersburg declaration of 1868, the 
tiague conventions of 1899 and 1907 on the laws and customs of war, 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925 for the Prohibition of the Use in War of As¬ 
phyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods 
of Warfare), prohibiting the use of weapons that are capable of causing 
“genuine suffering” and contradicting the "laws of humanity” and the 
“requirements of social consciousness". There is no doubt that nuclear 
weapons can be classified among the most inhuman means of warfare 
which threaten the very existence of human civilisation. 

Essentially, the use of nuclear weapons is prohibited by the general 
contractual norms of international law and in UN decisions. In the Decla¬ 
ration on the Prevention of Nuclear Catastrophe of December 9, 1981, the 
36th Session of the UN General Assembly solemnly proclaimed that 


•0 Prtivdtt, Oct. 5. 1985. 

*’ Set* article by P. Meredith in The American Journal of International Law, Vol. 72, 
No. 2. 1984, pp. 418-423. 

International Law, Vol. 11, Washington. 1982, p. 43. 
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“states and statesmen that resort first to the use of nuclear weapons will 
be committing the gravest crime against humanity”. 

Of late it has become obvious that the USA intends to reject the ban 
on the testing of nuclear arms, although the 1963 Treaty Banning Nuclear 
Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water con¬ 
tains a provision on the endeavours of its signatories to achieve for all 
time to come the banning of all nuclear weapons tests. Washington still 
has not ratified the Soviet-American Treaty of 1974 on the Limitation of 
Underground Nuclear Weapon Tests and the 1976 Treaty on Under¬ 
ground Nuclear Explosions for Peaceful Purposes under the pretext of 
having to revise the system of control over their observance. At the end 
of I960 the USA broke off the trilateral talks between the USSR, the USA 
and Britain which began in 1977 with the object of concluding a treaty 
on the complete and universal banning of nuclear weapon tests. The USA 
comes out against the Soviet draft treaty on the complete and general 
prohibition of nuclear weapon tests submitted for discussion at the 37th 
Session of the UN General Assembly in 1982. Neither has it followed the 
example of the USSR which took a unilateral decision to stop nuclear 
explosions starting from August 6, 1985. 

In the early 1980s it became obvious that the present US Administra¬ 
tion was virtually against the complete banning of chemical weapons and 
destruction of their stockpiles. It comes out against banning the use of her¬ 
bicides for military aims, and irritants. It is indicative that during the 
ratification In 1975 of the Geneva Protocol of 1925 on the banning of 
chemical and bacteriological weapons, the USA introduced illegal reser¬ 
vations to maintain the right to use certain types of chemical weapons. 
Its stand on this matter is far from accidental, bearing in mind that it 
is stepping up the jiroduction of a new generation of chemical toxins 
(binar shells) and is nurturing plans to double the general stockpiles of 
its chemical weapons. 

The more reactionary-minded US international law experts known for 
their proximity to the ruling circles are out to justify the aggressive po¬ 
licy of the present Admini.stration, its refusal to fulfil the reached legal 
international commitments. Moreover, they claim that international law 
does not give a clear-cut distinction between war and peace and has no 
definite criteria of the permissible and impermissible use of force in in¬ 
ternational relations. For instance. Professor 11. Almond defends the 
“lawful right” to use force even in outer space, justifying in this way 
Washington’s plans for waging “star wars”. 

However, in spite of all the theoretical “grounds” that are used to 
justify US aggressive policy, present-day international law and its basic 
document—the UN Charter—contain clearly wwded provisions banning 
not only the use of force in interstate relations but also the threat of 
its use. 

It is indicative that 150 UN member states voted for the resolution 
of the 39th Session of the UN General Assembly Prevention of an Arms 
Race in Outer Spaceconfirming that “outer space shall be used exclu¬ 
sively for peaceful purposes”. Only the USA voted against this reso¬ 
lution. 

The policy of counteracting the achievement of bilateral and multilate¬ 
ral agreements aimed at limiting the arms race, reducing tensions, estab¬ 
lishing mutually beneficial international cooperation and rejection of the 
elaborated agreements or their revision to suit the hegemonistic ambi- 


'* H. Almond, Toward Shared Interpretation of the Critical Policy Dimensions of 
Space Law. Proceedings of 26th Colloquium on the Law of Outer. Space, American In¬ 
stitute of Acronaiitirs and Astronautics, New York. 1984, pp. 271-286. 

Resolution of the L!N General Assembly 39/59 of Dec. 12, 1984. 
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tions of thft USA, are extended to outer space and to the World Ocean. 

It is commonly known that the 1982 UN Convention on the Law of 
the Sea established order in nearly every aspect of the World Ocean. 
From 1973, in the course of nearly 10 years, representatives of three US 
Administrations had been taking part in working out the convention. 
Several provisions of this document were formulated with consideration 
for the US stand or on US direct initiative. Nevertheless the new US 
Administration launched a frontal attack against many previously coordi¬ 
nated provisions of the draft Convention, obstructed the work of the Third 
UN Conference on the Law of the Sea, and attempted to frustrate the 
adoption of this important international agreement. US representatives 
to the Conference even began to crack down on those provisions whose 
drafts they had previously agreed upon. Despite the pressure from the 
USA the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea was adopted and on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1982 was signed by 119 states. 

The USA still refuses to sign this international document and is spar¬ 
ing no effort to undermine the entire system of legal control over the 
World Ocean. It recognises only those provisions that are suitable to it 
and is seeking in effect to split the “package” of agreements binding all 
the closely-knitted problems of regulating the World Ocean so as to be 
free of the provisions regulating the extraction of its living and mineral 
resources and thus enjoy unhindered access to its wealth. The US Presi¬ 
dent has bluntly declared that the regime of the World Ocean floor must 
be “free of ... political and economic restraints”. 

Disregarding the protests of other signatories to the Convention the 
USA has concluded separate deals with a number of its allies so as to 
be able to explore the resources of the ocean floor and engage in their 
commercial exploitation while arbitrarily evading the Convention. 

This is a far from complete list of all the actions taken by the present 
US Administration to undermine the existing system of international 
relations and agreements. To this one can add its regular attacks against the 
activities and decisions of the UN, the US withdrawal from UNESCO, and 
the refusal to recognise henceforward the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice. In its attacks against the UN, and the universally recog¬ 
nised principles and norms of international law, the US Administration 
is echoed by the LIS Congress which passed a decision in September 1985 
limiting the country’s financial contribution to the UN budget unless it 
introduced the so-called “weighed vote”. The aim of this decision, which 
runs counter to the principle of sovereign equality of states and undermi¬ 
nes the UN Charter, is to enable the US and its allies to have the majo¬ 
rity of votes, whose number should depend on the size of their financial 
contribution to the UN budget, and thus enable the US to foist its will 
on other UN members. 

The open refusal of the present US Administration to comply with the 
reached agreements, its attempts to sabotage and frustrate these docu¬ 
ments play havoc in international relations and disrupt the established 
code of behaviour of states in different spheres of intercourse. The strict 
observance by all states of the UN Charter and all their international 
legal commitments is an essential prerequisite for and an indispensable 
condition of the existence of an orderly system of interstate relations 
and for ensuring international legality. The principle pacta sunt servan¬ 
da (treaties must be observed) is a universally recognised and indispen¬ 
sable norm of international law. It must be particularly observed in the 
nuclear age when it has become necessary to promote all possible coope¬ 
ration (small as it may be) between states, including the USSR and the 
USA, so as to guarantee the future of human civilisation. 


The Aiiierictiii Jnuniol of International Law, Vol. 77, No. 3, 1983, p. 620. 
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PLAYING UP THE HUMAN RIGHTS ISSUE 

T he speeches of the US President and other leading representatives of 
the current US Administration abound in high-sounding words of their 
dedication to the cause of ‘freedom”, “equality” and “social justice”. The 
campaign “in defence of human rights” is regarded by the USA as a 
long-term ideological strategy aimed at denigrating socialism and bol¬ 
stering the myth of “freedom” and “justice” which is alleged to be the 
cornerstone of the capitalist system. 

However, only a single fact like the US refusal to ratify major inter¬ 
national agreements on human rights makes naught of US st^tejnents 
that it is allegedly concerned with human rights and freedoms. True, 
in 197G the USA took part in the Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women. It remained purely formal, for the US Senate never adopted the 
amendment to the Constitution that was to give women equal rights with 
men. The IfSA seeks to cover up the systematic and wide-scale violation 
of major rights and freedoms at home by launching a blatant campaign 
of lies against the USSR and other socialist countries. 

According to one of the instigators and masterminds of US human 
rights policy. Assistant Secretary of State Elliott Abrams, the US Admi¬ 
nistration “invented” a new “conservative” strategy along these lines. 
It consists of laying special stress on anti-Soviet slander in assessing the 
policy of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries and using “quiet 
diplomacy” towards its own allies. 

When transferred to the international scene, the policy of suppressing 
the basic rights and freedoms of people in the USA pursued by the coun¬ 
try’s ruling circles turns into a grave violation of the principles and 
norms of international law pertaining to the ensuring and defence of 
man’s rights and freedoms. The acts of aggression committed by the USA 
in many parts of the world do not only violate and gainsay such a funda¬ 
mental right of man as the right to life, which can be ensured only in 
conditions of peace and the peaceful coexistence of states, but lead to 
the denial of the universal principles and norms of international law, the 
trampling upon and abolition of man’s basic rights and freedoms. 

Present-day international law qualifies as an international crime not 
only wars of aggression but also the policy of genocide and apartheid. 
According to the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide and the Convention on the Suppression and Punish¬ 
ment of the Crime of Apartheid, persons guilty of these crimes arc sub¬ 
ject to criminal prosecution regardless of whether they arc state leaders 
or private individuals. The norms and principles fixed in these conven¬ 
tions are universally recognised. Nearly lOU states have ratified the Con¬ 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
However, for nearly 40 years now, since this principal international 
agreement was adopted by the UN, the USA has refused to ratify it. 
Only pressure of the world public made it change its position last Febru¬ 
ary. The USA is particularly set against Article 2 of the Convention 
which defines genocide as “acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group”. As acknow¬ 
ledged by many prominent Western state and public leaders it is preci¬ 
sely under this Article that the USA is guilty of acts of genocide perpe¬ 
trated repeatedly in its own territory and during the war in Vietnam, 
etc. The policy of genocide and apartheid conducted by the USA from 
its inception against the country’s native population—American Indians— 
is particularly brutal. 

'« U. S. News & World Report, Sept. 10. 1984, pp. 38-39. 

Sec article by L. LeBlanc in The American Journal of International Law. 
Vol. 78, No. 2. 1984, pp. 3G9-385. 
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With the active participation and support of the USA, Israel has been 
perpetrating the policy of genocide for many years now against the Arab 
population of Palestine and the population of territories it has occupied 
in the Arab states. These criminal actions of Israel’s ruling circles, which 
were actually aimed at massacring the Palestinian people and depriving 
them of their legitimate right to establish their independent state, promp¬ 
ted the 30th Session of the UN General Assembly in its resolution 3379 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination adopted on No¬ 
vember 10, 1975 to declare Zionism a form of racism and racial discrimi¬ 
nation. 

The US Administration renders aid and support to the racist regime 
of South Africa thereby helping to preserve the criminal apartheid regime. 
The USA makes no secret of its intentions to cooperate with South Africa 
and is making great headway in this direction. It supplies the Republic 
of South Africa with arms thereby violating the embargo on delivery of 
weapons to that counlr), established by the UN Security Council in 1977. 
It opposes UN sanctions against the Republic of South Africa. Instead of 
fighting for the elimination of the murderous apartheid regime the pre¬ 
sent US Administration has proclaimed a policy of "alternative” develop¬ 
ment which includes the extending of cooperation and “constructive enga¬ 
gement” with the South African regime to achieve the “liberalisation” of 
apartheid. Yet Article 3 of the Convention on the Suppression and 
Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid fixes the criminal responsibility 
of persons who “directly abet, encourage or cooperate in the commission 
of the crime of apartheid”. And it is precisely due to US support and aid 
that the racist regime was able to escalate repressions in its attempts to 
perpetuate the shameful apartheid system. 


T he present US leaders speak to no end of their resolve to achieve and 
strictly observe order and legality in international relations. However, 
while assuring everyone of its adherence to law and order the US Admi¬ 
nistration gives its own interpretation of these terms, engineering “new 
rules” and “new trends” in its international activities that run counter 
to the UN Charter and the universally recognised principles and norms 
of international law. The implementation of US “rules” in international 
life is fraught with anarchy and lawlessness in interstate relations, and 
shameless interference In the internal affairs of other countries and peop¬ 
les. In characterising the US stand ex-congressman. Professor Robert 
Drainan, of Georgetown University, wrote that in the 40 years of the 
UN’s existence he had never observed a stronger contempt for UN prin¬ 
ciples than the one existing today, a fact that shows the whole world that 
there is actually no faith in international law. 

Clearly, the USA would like to overhaul international law to make it 
serve its aggressive ambitions. However, life itself shows that the inter¬ 
national community is coming out with increasing resolve against such 
a dangerous course of the USA. At the same time there is a growing 
awareness that only along the lines of strict and consistent observation 
of the UN Charter and the universally recognised principles and norms 
of international law, and with the participation of all peaceloving states, 
is it possible to settle questions of preserving and strengthening peace, 
curbing the arms race, and doing away with the existing conflicts and 
crises, and thereby normalising and developing mutually-beneficial good- 
neighbourly relations. 


'• The New York Timas, Sept. 17, 1985. 




COMMENT ON TUTS 


THE USSR-ZIMBABWE: 

A NEW STAGE OF RELATIONS 


T he Republic of Zimbabwe, the 50th sovereign state in Africa, appeared 
on the world political niap on April 18, 1980, when the Union Jack 
was taken down in the stadium of the country’s capital Salisbury, now 
Harare, and replaced by the flag of the new independent state. The fact 
symbolised the downfall of one of the last strongholds of colonialism and 
racism in Africa and was further proof of the inevitable triumph of the 
people’s will and the realisation of their unquenchable striving for free¬ 
dom and independence. 

Of no small importance to the victory of the Zimbabwean people was 
solidarity of all the progressive forces in the world, first and foremost of 
the socialist countries. The Zimbabwean leaders see the sources of that 
victory in the lessons of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the 
moral, political and material support given to the Zimbabwean champions 
of freedom by the socialist countries, including the Soviet Union. 

After the country gained independence, the USSR backed and conti¬ 
nues backing the struggle of the Zimbabwean people against the impe¬ 
rialist diktat and for the triumph of the goals proclaimed by the ruling 
party—Zimbabwe African National Union-Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF). 
This was graphically confirmed by the results of the official visit made to 
the USSR on December 2-4, 1985, by the party and government delega¬ 
tion of the Republic of Zimbabwe led by First Secretary and President 
of the ZANU-PF and Prime Minister Robert Gabriel Mugabe. 

The visit of the young African state’s leader to this country attracted 
much attention and evoked extensive response in the world press. Most 
of the commentators saw it as a logical result of the rapprochement bet¬ 
ween the two countries and a manifestation of growing friendship bet¬ 
ween the Soviet and the Zimbabwean people. 

The focal point of the visit was a talk between Mikhail Gorbachev and 
Robert Mugabe, which took place in a warm and friendly atmosphere. 
The two sides exchanged opinions on the fundamental problems of streng¬ 
thening further friendly Soviet-Zimbabwean state relations and Party 
cooperation. They also discussed the most topical international problems 
and the results of the Soviet-American summit meeting. The Zimbabwean 
leader was of the opinion that the Geneva meeting could mark the ap¬ 
pearance of a new climate of international peace and mutual understand¬ 
ing. He^ spoke highly of the Soviet efforts to case international tensions 
in the interests of universal peace and the security of nations. 

During the talks Robert Mugabe described the efforts made by Zimbab¬ 
we to translate into life the resolutions of the Second ZANU-PF Congress, 
which set the task of the progressive development of Zimbabwean society 
-.towards socialism. He stressed that the socio-economic transformations 
would be effected in the country on the principles of Marxism-Leninism. 
“After almost a ceutury of political oppression, cultural and economic ex¬ 
ploitation by imperialism under the banner of the settlers’ racist regimes 
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which replaced one another,” Robert Mugabe said, “our people decided 
that new Zimbabwe should be a socialist society." 

It is obvious that it will not be an easy job to implement the resolu¬ 
tions of the Second ZANU-PF Congress, though by the time the country 
gained independence its economy was one of the most developed and 
diversified on the African continent. At the same time its colonial nature 
was responsible for the glaringly unbalanced development and the con¬ 
trasts between, on the one side, large enterprises in the mining and manu¬ 
facturing industries and highly productive plantations and farms belong¬ 
ing in the main to foreign capital, and, on the other, the scrni-nalural 
economy with a low levei of labour productivity characteristic of the tra¬ 
ditional African economic sector. Progressive socio-economic transforma¬ 
tions arc also impeded by the so-called Lancaster Constitution, which had 
been imposed upon Zimbabwe and in accordance with which one-fifth of 
the parliamentary seats are held by the representatives of the country’s 
white minority that for the most part maintain pro-capitalist ideas and 
struggle to retain their privileges. 

For this reason the Zimbabwean leaders deem it a task of prime im¬ 
portance for the state to seize the control over commanding posts in the 
country’s economy by gradually expanding and strengthening the state 
sector. "The Zimbabwean people,” Robert Mugabe pointed out, “arc be¬ 
coming increasingly aware of the fact that they should be not only the 
masters of their policy but al.so the masters of their economy because poli¬ 
tical power is ineffective without economic power.” 

It was emphasised during the Moscow talks that in coping with that 
task the Zimbabwean leaders count on the .socialist countries’ a.ssistance 
in particular the Soviet Union. It was stated that favourable conditions 
existed for the further activation of relations between the two countries 
and with this aim in view an agreement was signed on economic and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and the Republic of Zimbabwe. 

Much attention was accorded during the talks and negotiations to 
exchanges of opinion on the international situation. The leaders of both 
countries confirmed that the Soviet Union and Zimbabwe held identical 
or similar positions on the main international problems of our day. They 
stressed the importance of strengthening interaction among all the pro¬ 
gressive and peaccloving forces in promoting peace and international 
security and guaranteeing the rights of the peoples to independence and 
social progres.s. The positions of the two sides on the majority of regional 
problems also fully coincided. 

The Republic of Zimbabwe is a front-line state. It is therefore only 
natural that special attention was paid during the talks to the situation 
"in southern Africa and to the analysis of the causes of unending tensions 
in that part of the world. The two sides voiced their conviction that the 
main cause of continuing violence in the region was the domestic and 
foreign policy pursued by the racist regime of South Africa. 

By force of hi.storical and geographical factors, relations between Zim¬ 
babwe and South Africa arc of a specific character. The young Republic 
inherited from its colonial past strong economic dependence on its sou¬ 
thern neighbour and in particular the problem of transportation links 
with the outside world. Despite this fact, already in August 1980 Zimbab¬ 
we broke off diplomatic relations with Pretoria, declaring its opposition 
of principle to apartheid. For its part, the racist regime views the succes¬ 
ses scored by the Republic of the black majority of Zimbabwe as a dange¬ 
rous precedent and attempts, never letting-up, to destabili.se that country. 

While the visit was still in progres.s alarming reports started coming 
in from the southern border of Zimbabwe on the concentration of South 
African troops in that region and t!ie violations of its airspace. The lea¬ 
ders of the racist regime threaten to openly invade Zimbabwe under the 
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pretext of “persecuting terrorists”. Zimbabwean Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe stressed repeatedly that, should they be attacked by South Afri¬ 
can troops, the Zimbabwean people would in unity rise to the defence of 
their homeland. At the same time the country’s leaders realised full well 
that the socio-economic transformations planned by them could only be 
effected in conditions of peace and security. For this reason they attached 
great importance to raising the country’s defence potential and the further 
strengthening of the cohesion and unity of the front-line states in their 
joint struggle against the forces of imperialism and racism. 

The Eighth Conference of the Heads of Slate and Government of the 
Non-Aligned Countries, which is to be held in the Zimbabwean capital 
in 1986, is to draw the attention of the entire world to the situation in 
southern Africa. The Soviet side observed that the very fact that Harare 
was chosen to be the venue of that forum attested to the high prestige of 
the Republic of Zimbabwe and of its leader on the international scene 
and wished them success in holding the conference. 

Both sides expressed profound satisfaction with the results of the visit 
made by the Party and government delegation of the Republic of Zimbab¬ 
we to the USSR and regarded them as an important contribution to 
strengthening friendship and mutual understanding between the Soviet 
and the Zimbabwean people. An important result of the visit was the 
signing of a protocol on cooperation between the CPSU and ZANU-PF, 
proceeding from the principles of internationalist solidarity and the com¬ 
mon adherence to the ideals of social progress. 

A report published in the Soviet press on December 13, 1985, said 
that the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee discussed and 
approved the results of the talks between the Soviet leaders and Zimbab¬ 
wean Prime Minister Robert Mugabe. The Political Bureau meeting stres¬ 
sed the readiness of the Soviet Union to expand cooperation with that 
country in all fields with the aim of strengthening peace and putting an 
end to the vestiges of colonialism and racism in Africa. 

Robert Mugabe called his first official visit to the USSR “a mission 
of friendship”. The entire course of the visit and the atmosphere of cor¬ 
diality and mutual understanding in which the talks and meetings bet¬ 
ween the leaders of the two countries were held confirmed the justness 
of his opinion. 


A. PATIN 
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PER^Z DE CUELLAR: THE MAINTENANCE 
OF PEACE IS A PARAMOUNT TASK 


What developments in world affairs in the year 1985 do you consider 

the most important? 

The year 1985 was marked both by terrible tragedy and a renewal of 
hope. There were no break-throughs in the serious political and economic 
problems with which the world is burdened. However, the constructive 
discussions between General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
Mikhail Gorbachev and US President Ronald Reagan in Geneva have 
produced a more favourable environment and give hope that much needed 
progress can be achieved in 1986 on issues that affect the well-being and 
security of the world community. Moreover, the wide support for the 
United Nations, evidenced by the participation of so many world leaders 
in the events marking the 40th anniversary of the Organization, should 
enhance the prospects of moving forward on programmes of long-stand¬ 
ing concern.. 

The natural catastrophes such as those in Mexico, Colombia, and in 
Africa gave witness of the continuing fragility of human existence. The 
spread of terrorism challenged the capacity of governments and peoples to 
deal both with the cruel effects of this phenomenon and its causes. Yet, 
there was reason for encouragement in the degree of international 

cooperation which has been forthcoming in providing assistance wdicre 

needed. In Africa, millions of people were saved from death through 
international efforts mobilised and coordinated to a significant degree by 
the United Nations. 

Tiic year 1985 had a special place, too, as a year of assessment, of 

looking back over ihe 40 years since the end of the Second World War 

and the founding of the United Nations and of analysing the experience 
of these years in terms of future needs. Certainly, the most important 
conclusion to be drawn is that the maintenance of peace remains the 
paramount task of the community of nations. The persistence in 1985 of 
conflict, dissension, .md an arms race of inconceivable proportions has 
shown that this task duuands the concerted efforts of all. 

What should be ilom this year to strengthen universal peace and 

eliminate the threat of tu.ciear war? 

The possession of nuclear weapons carries with it a heavy respon¬ 
sibility to all humanity. 1 !)e!ieve the hope is universally shared that 
General Secretary Gorb; :hev and President Reagan, as the leaders of 
the two most powerful nuclear stales, when they meet again in 1986, 
will agree on concrete steps to reduce the threat of nuclear war which 
they have, with great wisdom, agreed must never be fought. 

Perez de Cuellar Is the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 




WNAFS BEHIND THE PRONODNCEMENTS 


THE DOCTRINE OF GLOBAL INTERFERENCE 
AND TERRORISM 


A ll new doctrines have to be tested.this is the usual line put into 

praclicc by American imperialism since the end of the 19th century. As 
.Anthony Lewis, a columnist for The New York Times, noted, "the new 
jjlohalism... is the most important conceptual movement in American 
foreign policy in years”. ' It boils down to the fact that the Llnited 
Slates should interfere in the internal affairs of any country in the 
developing world where a spectre of “Mar.vist influence” arises. He stres¬ 
sed that "the doctrine can be seen in its purest form in the current 
eilort to involve the llnited States” in hostilities in Angola. 

The "new globalism” doctrine translated from theoretical parlance 
into the language of state policy spells nothing but interference and ag¬ 
gression. What is more, the USA is not only arrogating the right to 
interfere in existing internal conflicts, thereby provoking new bloody 
clashes and depriving peoples of the right to follow the path they have 
chosen, but also resorts to using its armed force. This primarily applies 
to the socialist-oriented developing countries. 

There arc disagreements in Congress and the Administration over the 
hills the US has to foot to totally destabilise the situation in Angola. Some 
say it will come to $27 to $30 million, “ while others insist that this figure 
should be boosted almost tenfold. After heated debates it was decided 
that about $30 million be allocated, .so far, and that money be given to 
the-National Linion for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA), a 
splinter antigovernment organisation, led by Jonas Savimbi. 

It is indicative that the US Secretary of State did not agree that this 
sum would be included into a "humanitarian aid” item or go under the 
item of "military aid". It was decided to include the sum into the 
"intelligence expenses” item. In other words this money will fall into 
the hands of the CIA—a long-standing UNITA proponent. 

Let us recall that in 1975 the Senate approved the Clark Amendment 
prohibiting the CIA from spending money on the Angolan terrorists’ 
struggle against the lawful government of the country, which had .shaken 
off the yoke of Portuguese colonialism. However, ten years after this 
sober-minded decision had been ’made the US Congress once again 
embarked on the war path against Angola having repealed the Clark 
Amendment, thereby casting aside all legislative impediments to the CIA 
acti\ities against the Luanda government. 

It is a well-known fact that in the past decade UNITA received 
considerable military, material and political backing from the apartheid 
regime in South Africa. This fact not only compromised the separatists 
in the eyes of African peoples but provoked contempt and hatred for them. 
That is why Wa.shington entertains the hope that having replaced South 
Africa as the chief benefactor of UNITA, it will become possible to 
create a halo of "freedom fighters” round the terrorists, repeating a circus 


' Internatinnal Herald Tribune, Dec. 12, 1985, p. 4. 
2 Ibid., Dec. 11. 1985. p. 1. 
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trick of the like tested with the Afghan dushmans, Nicaraguan contras 
and Kampuchean Pol Pot men. 

The importunate use of the “freedom fighters” term vividly testifies to 
its demagogic essence, for as Anthony Lewis noted, this doctrine is geared 
to involve the USA into local conflicts in the Third World zone and, in 
fact, to group and amass the forces of the counter-revolutionaries to use 
them against the countries and peoples who have attained genuine 
freedom. 

American imperialism does its utmost to camouflage its aggressive 
plans, but even the new doctrines arc failing to help it attain the targets 
it has set. It is no secret that control over the bloody actions of hired ter¬ 
rorists “from Nicaragua to Afghanistan” is executed by the CIA which 
in its turn has the blessing of the US National Security Council. This is 
state-sponsored terrorism in action. 

US propaganda is now trying to pass it olT as “counter-terrorism”. 
Urging that a war be declared on terrorism, David Brodcr, a political 
observer for The Washinfflon Post stated candidly: “Instead of concealing 
American cooperation and participation in counter-terrorist strikes, we 
should publicise them.” ^ In other words, the doctrine of “new globalism” 
does not merely imply a stake on terror but even advertises it as a tool 
of blackmail and coercion. 

Congressman Jack Kemp, a Republican from the State of New York, 
is one of those who are particularly vociferous in calling for an “American 
intervention in Angola”. Me said the following: “With financial aid from 
the United States, UNITA need not rely on South Africa. Our obligation- 
[is] to help people fighting for freedom...” As he noted, the USA’s ultimate 
aim should be to replace communist regimes such as in Angola and 
Mozambique by “genuine democracies”. 

Besides Kemp—a hawk in the Republican Party who intends to run 
for Presidency in 1988—there are other people demanding that practical 
preparations for an aggression against Angola be started, among them 
Congressman Mark Siljander, a Republican from Michigan, a member of 
the Subcommittee on African Affairs of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, a proponent of the bill providing for open military aid to UNITA, 
Senator Malcolm Wallop, a Republican from Wyoming; Senator Robert 
Kasten, a Republican from Wisconsin. 

In a broader context, the “new globalism” doctrine serves the more 
bellicose circles in the Administration and Congress as a smoke-screen 
lor the far-reaching plans of “global destabilisation” by non-nuclear 
means. Under the guise of the struggle with “radical regimes” which alle¬ 
gedly pose a threat to the West, Washington is obviously banking on 
increasing the number of countries against which it intends to apply the 
“new globalism” doctrine. As was stated by the US Secretary of Stale, 
“covert action has been part of the arsenal of states since lime imme¬ 
morial, providing a means of influence short of outright confrontation. 
We should be prudent, realistic and always cognizant of the political 
dimension of the problem. Nevertheless, the factor of power is inescapable.” 

However, one can recall numerous occasions when the stake made by 
neocolonialists in attempting to strangle people’s power backfired. There 
is no doubt that the sarnv. fate lurks in the wings for the architects of 
the new militaristic doctrine. Equally futile arc covert operations in 
Angola where the free people, who gets, at the request of its government, 
internationalist assistance from the socialist and developing countries, 
is confidently building a new life. The Second MPLA-PT Congress, held 
in Luanda last December, underscored Angola’s resolve to consolidate 


* International Herald Tribune. Dec. 28-29, 1985, p. 4. 
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the bonds of friendship and solidarity with the Soviet Union, Cuba and 
other socialist countries. 

The Chairman of the MPLA-PT, Angolan President Jose Eduardo dos 
Santos, supplied a clear-cut answer to the “new globalism” doctrine 
saying that the “warlike circles of the United States of America perstist 
in encouraging racist South Africa to continue an aggressive and 
destabilising policy against neighbouring countries”. Simultaneously he 
stressed that Angola would never again be “colonized or subjugated to 
any form of domination”. 

Meanwhile, heated debates are going on in the United States regard¬ 
ing the new doctrine’s goals and methods. As a matter of fact, two major 
foreign policy journals— Foreign Affairs and Foreign Policy—came out 
against that doctrine pointing to the fact that the ultra-Right circles 
which advanced it are actually opposing the postulates of American 
conservatism. Indeed, in the 1950s and later on many ideologists usually 
relegated to the trend of "moderate conservatism” supported the idea 
of a so-called neo-isolationism implicitly opposing the unprovoked US 
military interference in the affairs of other countries. 

However, this is not the whole story. In Foreign Affairs George Ken- 
nan, an authoritative US international affairs historian, and a former 
US Ambassador to the USSR, questioned the very idea of “new 
globalism”. He said that America has to limit its military commitments 
abroad. And he is not alone. Slimming up the view's espoused in Foreign 
Policy by Ghristopher Layne, an expert on international affairs, Anthony 
Lewis wrote in The New York Times the follow'ing: “Now we arc in the 
age of neo-conservatives, who want America to intervene everywhere.... 
Old-fashioned ideas—the tradition of respect for established governments, 
the ingrained American disiike of covert methods, the obligation of pre- 
vsidents to rc.spcct the will of Congress—should not be allowed to get 
in the way of a crusade.” * 

The criticism levied at the “new globalism” doctrine inside the United 
States indicates that the sober-minded Americans arc not so eager to 
got involved in aggressive “crusades”, which would not only violate in¬ 
ternational law but also the US Constitution and would run counter to 
the aspirations of most Americans to live in peace with other peoples. 


Inltrnalional Herald Tribune, Dec. 17, 1985, p. 8. 
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MCKCROWID FACTS 


THE GROWING INSTABILITY OF THE MONETARY 
AND FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF CAPITALISM 

i n the first half of the 1980s monetary and financial contradictions in the 
capitalist world grew more acute. This time the changes in the correla¬ 
tion ot economic and political forces have led to a massive influx of capi¬ 
tal into the USA and a rapid increase in tlie foreign e.xchange rate of the 
dollar, which affected the overall monetary and financial system of 
the capitalist world. The capitalist and developing countries faced new 
economic upheavals and in some cases political destabilisation. The lead¬ 
ing capitalist states have been trying to take the edge off these antago¬ 
nisms by pursuing a more coordinated course when dealing with key eco¬ 
nomic, monetary and financial problems. However, success in establishing 
this very necessary international cooperation is undermined by acute 
antagonisms existing between individual countries and groups of coun¬ 
tries. 


T he current decade has witnessed profound changes in the monetary 
and financial situation in the capitalist world. The scale' of the inter¬ 
national transfer of capital has grown. There have been sharp fluctua¬ 
tions in the currency exchange rates due to the mass influx of capital into 
the USA. 

The policy of the American Administration toward building up the 
country’s military potential and encouraging private investment in order 
to speed up the structural reconstruction of the economy has engendered 
a situation whereby domestic savings no longer suffice to cover the expen¬ 
diture by the state, corporations and individuals. 

The situation in which a country spends considerably more than its 
resources permit could not have lasted as long had its economy been iso¬ 
lated from foreign markets. However, the existence of the world market 
and the high level of development of international crediting make it pos¬ 
sible, even if for a restricted time-stretch, to attract the necessary resour¬ 
ces from outside. 

Over the recent period, dollar investments have been yielding fairly 
high profits, which can be explained, above all, by higher interest rates 
in the American finance market. In 1979-1980, the real rates of interest 
in the USA reached about 10 per cent as against 2 to 3 per cent in the 
1960s and 1.5 per cent in the 1970s. In 1984, the real interest rates in 
the USA exceeded those of Canada by one, of Japan and Britain—by three, 
and of the FRG—by four percentage points.' 

The considerably large budget deficit of- the USA is one of the chief 
factors helping to maintain a high rate of interest. In the 1984 fiscal year, 
the deficit reached $185,300 million; and In 1985 it exceeded 
$220,000 million. 2 To finance it and make payments on standing debts 
the slate is forced to borrow ever more heavily, which augments the de¬ 
mand for credit and makes it more expensive (according to various esti- 

' Clh iniral Bunk. Weekly Economic Package, July 24, 1984, p. 10. 

Confituintal Bunk. A 'Weektu Commentary on Business and financial Topics, 
March 29. 1985. 
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mates, by over one-third). Before the end of the current decade, loans 
of this kind will average about $230,000 million annually, i. e. six times 
the figure for the 1970s. ^ 

As a result, the influx of capital into the USA is steadily increasing. 
While in 1982 the country received around $10,000 million, the figure for 
1984 was nearly $100,000 million. At present, the United States is utilis¬ 
ing about 15 per cent of the savings of other capitalist countries, as well 
as of developing nations. Both military preparations and industrial deve¬ 
lopment arc financed to a large extent from outside resources. Were 
it not so, the USA would have been unable to produce both “guns and 
butter”. 

Greater demand for American currency as a result of the influx of 
Capital has caused the exchange rate of the dollar to .skyrocket. In the 
first half of 1985, the exchange rate of the American dollar was over-in¬ 
flated by 40 to 50 per cent as compared to the leading West European 
currencies, and by 25 per cent as compared to the Japanese yen. * 

In the long run, the dollar’s growing exchange rate weakens Ameri¬ 
ca’s export ability to compete and at the same time speeds 
up the growth of import. This factor has considerably contri¬ 
buted to the rapid increase of the USA’s trade balance deficit (from 
$69,400 million in 1983 to $123,300 million in 1984); according to preli¬ 
minary estimates, in 1985 the deficit reached $150,000 million. 

Until recently, the trade balance deficit was covered by the revenue 
from other items of the balance of current operations® and, above all, 
by the income yielded by foreign investment and credit. For instance, 
these assets reached $33,000 million in 1981, exceeding the trade deficit 
by $5,000 million. Later, they became incomparable with the rapidly 
growing trade deficit. As a result in 1983, the deficit of the balance of 
current operations in the USA amounted to $41,600 million, and in 1984 
rose to $101,600 million (see the Table). 


Balance of Current Operations of the Leading Capitalist Countries 
(1,000 min dollars) 



Itt«2 

I98:< 

1984 

1985* 

198i>* 

l)S.^ 

- 7.4 

- 41.() 

- 101.6 

- 119.75 

— 145.25 

Japan 

-1 7.H 

-1 20.8 

-i-.35 

-h39.25 

■4-48 

FRG 

-1 3.3 

-! 4.i 

-1 6.2 

1 12.25 

-fl8.5 

I'rance 

- 11.5 

--4.4 

-0.1 

-1-0.5 

f2.75 

Great Britain 

•1 9.*i 

-1-3.9 

!0.l 

-1 1.25 

-j-1.75 

All OECD im-mbcr 
states 

2r..i 

—25 

• 65.4 

--72 

—74 


* Hstimalos. 


Source: Ajefi, June SI, 1985. 

The economic and financial position of the USA and the policy of the 
American Administration in this sphere have powerfully affected the eco¬ 
nomic development and foreign economic positions of the majority of 
capitalist countries, not excluding the more developed ones. The outflow 

» U. S. Ni-wx & World Report. Ocl. 22, 1984, p. 75. 

* Financial Times, March 15, 1985. 

* The balance of payments of current operations includes (aside from commodilc 
trade) payments on and revenues from social insurance, freight and tourism, income 
from loreign investments, credits, etc. 
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of financial resources to the United States has reduced the relative sur¬ 
plus of loan capital on the domestic markets of these states, and at the 
same time served to keep its “price" high. In its turn, this slowed down 
the investment activities of companies and retarded the economic develop¬ 
ment of other capitalist countries. 

Unlike the USA, Japan has recently manifested a trend for the accu¬ 
mulation of capital to markedly surpass the opportunities for its invest¬ 
ment within the country. Against the background of relatively low (for 
Japan) economic development rates (4 to 5 per cent) the investment 
activities of the country’s corporations are rather feeble. Neither is con¬ 
sumer demand sufficient for realising the available resources. However, 
the savings of individuals and corporations in Japan are at present in 
the vicinity of 17 to 19 per cent of the income as against 5 to 7 per cent 
in the USA.® These factors contribute to the steady outflow, starting with 
1981, of capital from Japan, predominantly to the USA. In 1984 its dimen¬ 
sions reached about $50,000 million as compared to $19,000 million in 
1988.’' In the same year considerable means were also channelled to the 
USA from Switzerland ($16,000 million), the FRG ($9,000 million) and 
Great Britain ($2,000 million). 

The outflow of capital has a depreciating effect on the currency exchan¬ 
ge rates of the USA’s principal partners, which serves to lower the pri¬ 
ces of their commodities. Stemming from this, a rapid increase in Japa¬ 
nese and West European export has been observed ever since 1983, going 
mostly to the US market. In 1984, the growing demand of the American 
market accounted for 70 per cent of the increase in Japanese exports.® 

For many capitalist countries, the growth of exports conditioned by 
the dollar’s growing exchange rate, as well as more vigorous business 
activity in the USA observed since 1983, has over recent years become 
one of the principal driving forces of economic development, given the 
absence in these countries of substantial internal growth factors, and this 
has increased their dependence on their overseas partner even more. 

The changed direction and volume of the flow of goods, determined 
to a large extent by monetary and financial factors, has produced a mar¬ 
ked improvement in the trade balances and the balance of payments on 
current operations (sec Table) in the majority of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries at the expense of the USA. For instance, the revenue received by 
Japan from its trade with the USA has risen from $18,200 million in 1983 
to $36,800 million in 1984. The estimate for 1985 is $50,000 million.® 
In 1983, after a break of 11 years, the exports of the Common Market 
countries to the USA surpassed the imports. In 1984, the trade balance 
- in favour of the Common Market amounted to $11,000 million and is still 
growing. 

The growing imbalance of the international flow of goods and finances 
contributes to a further destabilisation of the capitalist economic mecha¬ 
nism and causes the old antagonisms to grow worse and new ones to 
emerge. 

The US trade deficit has recently begun to acquire a long-term, 
structural character, which enhances the protectionist tenden¬ 
cies within the USA. This is shown, specifically, by the President’s speech 
delivered on September 23, 1985 on questions of trade policy, in which 
he directly threatened the USA’s principal partners to introduce import 
restrictions and stated that measures are about to be taken to finance 
American exports. Fiercer protectionism and the erection of trade barriers 


” Far Eastern Economic Review, June 13, 1985, p. 65. 
^ OECD Economic Outlook, June 1985, p. 61. 

® Far Eastern Economic Review, June 13, 1985, p. 58. 
® Ibidem. 
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reflect the determination of the USA to find a way out of the prevailing 
situation by throwing its partners to the wolves. 

It is also noteworthy that with the influx of capital the United States 
has been gradually losing the status of the chief creditor of the capitalist 
world. While in 1983 American assets abroad exceeded foreign investment 
in the USA by $106,000 million, by the end of 1984 the. figure was only 
$6,000 million. The United States is now finding itself in the position 
of an international debtor for the first time since 1917. According to pre¬ 
liminary estimates, by late 1985 the USA’s debt exceeded $100,000 mil¬ 
lion and may reach $250,000 million in 1986. 

In the meantime, the role of principal creditor country is ever more 
played by Japan, whose investments abroad topped the inflow of means 
by $74,000 million at the end of 1984. “ 

Fortune, an authoritative American magazine, wrote that, given the 
continuance of the present trends, by 1990 the USA’s trade balance defi¬ 
cit may reach $200,000 million, and the total foreign debt--$1,000,000 mil¬ 
lion. In that ca.se, taking into account servicing earlier loans, the balance 
of current operations deficit may reach $300,000 million. 

Thus, fresh antagonisms are rapidly accumulating in the monetary 
and financial system of capitalism which threaten to shake the system of 
the world capitalist economy. 


M atters are made still worse by the deteriorating monetary and eco¬ 
nomic situation in the developing countries, whose debt to the West, 
in conformity with the IBRD data, neared $1,000,000 million as of early 
1985. A .so-called liability crisis has arisen which began when Mexico 
stopped making payments on loans In August 1982. 

The capitalist countries led by the USA reacted to the situation which 
had evolved by taking a whole set of international slate-monopoly measu¬ 
res. The mechanism of the “salvation” of the debtor-countries is roughly as 
follows; the debtor-country is obliged to sign an agreement with the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) which provides for implementing a pro¬ 
gramme of “austerity” economy, mostly at the expense of the working 
population. The agreement serves as a necessary condition for private 
banks to resume crediting to the country and for revision of old debts. 

The truly harsh measures by the governments of quite a number of 
developing countries, adopted under pressure from the capitalist states, 
to improve their foreign economic position in order to continue paying off 
standing debts have sharply exacerbated not only the economic but also 
the socio-political situation in these countries. Many are objecting to the 
“austerity” measures imposed on them. Doubt has arisen as to the very 
necessity of making payments on loans, especially against the backdrop 
of economic stagnation. As Alan Garcia, the Peruvian President, stated, 
“The fact is that Latin America cannot pay, and at the same time cannot 
terminate its economic development.” 

Latin American countries were the first to become aware of the neces¬ 
sity of drastically changing their approach to the prevailing monetary 
and financial situation. This was stressed at the conferences of the region’s 
principal debtors held in 1984 in Mar del Plata (Argentina) and Carta¬ 
gena (Colombia). It is noteworthy that the Lssue of financial liabilities 
was discussed in a political context, an approach which is invariably 
meeting with opposition from the USA, which insists on continuing talks 
between private banks and individual debtor-countries with the partici- 

'® Financial Times, Feb. 7, 1985. 

" Far Eastern Economic Review. June 13, 1985, p. 53. 

“ Poriune, Aug. 5. 1985. 

** VoU Street Journal, May 14, 1985. 
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pation of the IMF. And even when the question is posed in this way, the 
USA rejects the need to develop more general criteria compulsory for all 
participants in the talks. Such a policy is aimed at approaching each 
debtor-country individually with the objective of splitting the developing 
countries, wnich would facilitate the introduction of the model of econo¬ 
mic development best suited to promoting imperialist interests. The US 
strategy is to force the banks to give to the “obedient ” debtor-countries 
preferential terms of paying off their debts. 

Fssentially, all measures of this kind introduced to solve the mone¬ 
tary problems of capitalism are aimed at merely touching up the mccha- 
nisju of relations between the capitalist and the developing countries 
without affecting the foundations of these relations. They cannot do more 
tiian temporarily relieve the growing pressure on the monetary and finan¬ 
cial system of ca{)ita]ism. 


R ecent evenls have shown quite clearly that the monetary and financial 
sphere increa,>ingly become.s one of tlie chief sources of trouble in tfie 
capitalist economy.' There is a glaring need for greater stale intervention 
in the activities of monetary markets and more effective international 
regulation of monetary and financial relations. 

Not long before the conference of the seven leading cajiitalist coun¬ 
tries in Williamsburg (May 1983), French President Mitterrand spoke out 
in favour of establishing a “new international monetary system” and 
convening, for this purpose, a conference patterned after the one held in 
1944 in Bretton Woods. The economic declaration of the Williamsburg 
conference voiced the need to c.xamine the possibilities of holding such 
a conference. The Conference entrusted e.xperls from the leading Western 
stales with preparing recommendations on the matter. 

At present, the stress in the plans for restructuring the monetary sy¬ 
stem of capitalism is placed on three issues. Above all is the need to in¬ 
troduce order into the system of currency exchange rates whose incessant 
chaotic fluctuations impede international economic c.xchanges. and en¬ 
hance the disproporlioii.s in the world capitalist economy. Further is the 
necessity to raise the role of state and interstate bodies in the financing of 
the developing countries. And. finally, there is the need for greater in¬ 
terstate coordination of the monetary and economic policy and, with this 
end in view', the e.stablishrnent of necessary institutional foundations, 
specifically, changing the role of the IMF to some extent. 

Attaining more real and stable relations between currencies requires 
that countries coordinate, on a multilateral level, their approach to is¬ 
sues of not only strictly monetary but overall economic policy as well. 

Pursuing its selfish ends, the United States regards “cooperation” in 
the field of coordinating the monetary and economic policy as an instru¬ 
ment of pressure on its principal partners which would make them fol¬ 
low' the course pursued by the Federal Reserve System of the USA and 
the American Administration. And ttiis despite the fact that the US Fede¬ 
ral Budget deficit and tiigh interest rates on the American market jare the 
chief cause of monetary upheavals. For this reason, the various projects 
and arguments of the USA’s partners are shattered against the unwilling¬ 
ness of the American Administration to take any serious steps to straigh¬ 
ten out the international monetary and financial situation, and the desire 
of the United States to shift the responsibility to other states for at least 
partially normalising it. 

Still, both military-political and economic considerations make it im¬ 
possible for the liSA to completely ignore the viewpoints of its partners. 
It is forced to manoeuvre and compromise. Recently, the USA has display- 



cd readiness to discuss the issues tUVoWed ill 
system, but it is obviously reluctant to assume 
Such was the stand of the United States a 
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the FRG, Japan, Great Britain and the USA held on September 22, WoO 
in New York. The conference was convened against the background of 
further aggravation of monetary and economic contradictions caused by 
the threat of greater foreign trade imbalance between the loading capi¬ 
talist countries and by the consolidation of protectionist tendencies. 
Threatening to introduce import restriction.s, the USA forced its part¬ 
ners, above all the FRG and Japan, to agree to promote economic develop¬ 
ment using predominantly budget, as well as money and credit levers. 
As far as the USA is concerned, it did not go beyond promising to con¬ 
tinue with the programme of reducing the budget deficit, i. e. in fact 
evaded assuming any additional commitments. 

An important place in the plans for a reform of the monetary system 
of capitalism belongs to revising the role of the IMF. In the 1970s, when 
the monetary mechanism elaborated at the Bretton Woods Conference 
completely disintegrated, the impact of the IMF on the functioning of 
the monetary system of capitalism and the policies of individual states 
was notably weakened. This can be explained, first and foremost, by the 
cancellation of the main object of the Fund’s activities—the system of 
fixed currency exchange rates. The significance of its crediting operations 
dropped simultaneously. 

ilowever, early in the current decade, when the need for a more effecti¬ 
ve international regulation of monetary relations had already become 
pronounced, the IMF regained some of its importance. It became a coor¬ 
dinator of sort.s, a motivating force for ncces.sary changes both in the po¬ 
licies of individual states and in the activities of the private sector. The 
leading capitalist countries have stepped up their efforts to use this obje¬ 
ctive process toward their own ends. Ideally, they see the IMF- as an 
organisation giving recommendations on issues of economic policy which 
are mandatory for its members, while questions pertaining to internatio¬ 
nal financing arc to increasingly become the prerogative of the private 
sector. 

However, under the prevailing conditions the possibly greater role of 
the IMF in exercising control over the economic policies of its principal 
members is viewed by the majority of the capitalist countries as an 
attempt on the part of the USA to u.se this international organisation to 
exert additional influence on its competitors outside the monetary sphere. 
That is why, the USA’s partners’ attitude to such projects remains guar¬ 
ded and evokes a host of re.servations. Thus, due to the constant contro¬ 
versy between the leading capitalist countries, the anibitious plans to set 
up an efficient supra-national coordinating mechanism within the IMF 
framework arc no more than pious wishes. 

The monetary and financial disturbances in the capitalist world arc a 
consequence of profound economic processes under way in the spiiere 
of capitalist production and reflect the worsening general crisis of capita¬ 
lism. Against the backdrop of general instability, serious disruptions are 
bound to emerge in the fuclioning of the monetary and finance mechanism 
of the capitalist world. Attempts made by the capitalist states to solve mo¬ 
netary, financial and economic problems by making partners the scape¬ 
goat serve only to increase instability in the monetary sphere. Concerted 
or unilateral aetions taken by the leading capitalist states in an attempt 
to introduce order into the monetary mechanism and blunt the edge of 
the contradictions have hitherto had only a temporary effect as they are 
powerless to eradicate the inherent flaws of the capitalist system. 

S. GORBUNOV 
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THE "BRAIN DRAIN” 

FROM NEWLY-FREE STATES 

S cientific and technological advances, a sign of our age, which has tur¬ 
ned science into a directly productive force in society, have increased 
tlie importance of highly skilled specialists capable of contributing to 
their states’ economic and social headway. Emigration of skilled person¬ 
nel, or the “brain drain”, predominantly from developing countries to the 
West, cripples nations intellectually and undermines their scientific and 
technological potential, thus slowing down not only the development of 
productive forces of Asian, African and Latin American countries but 
also their socio-economic, socio-political and cultural advance. Letting 
skilled specialists emigrate, the young states get nothing in return; in 
terms of their national wealth—it is pure loss. 

Starting from the second half of the 1960s, emigration of skilled per¬ 
sonnel from the developing world has been on the rise. According to 
UNCTAD data, more than 300,000 specialists have emigrated from newly 
free countries to the USA, Britain and Canada over the past 15 years. 
It has been calculated that in the past eight years alone the United Sta¬ 
tes has saved $5,000 million by “importing” 150,000 doctors, engineers, 
technicians and scientists in.stcad of training them at home. 

The economic basis of this proce.ss is the technological dependence of 
young states on foreign capital, and above all on the tran.snationals. The 
latter encourage the “brain drain” and as a result, withdraw the most 
productive economic units from under control by the governments of de¬ 
veloping countries, thus hampering a restructuring of the economy on an 
up-to-date technological foundation and. consequently, the proce.ss of sen¬ 
sible personnel placement. Then the TNCs act as organisers of an “inter¬ 
nal brain drain”, recruiting highly skilled speciali.sts for work at their 
enterprises. Lastly, as a study conducted in India and Kenya has shown, 
overseas branches operating in the developing states, in fact, do not con¬ 
duct independent research. In some more .idvanced countries (Brazil and 
Mexico) the TNCs set up small research laboratories whose function is 
to adapt the output to local market conditions. In individual cases, the 
branches established by the TNCs in lhe.se countries arc engaged in 
researching narrow fields and work on assignments from parent compa¬ 
nies, thus presenting no interest in terms of either transferring the tech¬ 
nology to or conducting research for recipient countries. 

IniernaiiQnal Herald Tribune wrote in this connection that big busi¬ 
ness tycoons have agents "hunting for brain.s” all over the world. Among 
highly skilled per.sonnel there is not a single category that has not been 
affected by the “brain drain”. Naturally, the share of emigres is higher in 
some professions than in others. This can be explained by the greater 
demand for an individual profe.ssion, the chances of getting a job abroad 
and favourable immigration “quotas". 

The specialists who emigrate are mostly medics (general practitio¬ 
ners, dentists, nurses), teachers, scientific workers and engineers. Accor¬ 
ding to UNCTAD data, in the total number of skilled specialists emigra¬ 
ting from developing countries to the USA, Canada and Britain, medics 
make up 60 per cent, and scientific workers—40 per cent. Emigres mostly 
head for the Western states where living standards are high or for the 
developing countries with a high gross national product, specifically, for 
the oil-producing states of the Persian Gulf area. 
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The principal source of highly skilled specialists coming in from the 
developing, countries (about 50 per cent or the total number) is Asia, 
especially India and the Philippines. “Emigration of Indian doctors, engi¬ 
neers and other specialists leaving the country in search of more advan¬ 
tageous terms,” wrote National Herald of India, “greatly hampered the 
economic and technological progress of India.” At present, the country 
sorely needs skilled doctors: in rural areas, where about 80 per cent of 
the population lives, there is only one physician for every 10,000 people. 
In the meantime, 15,000 Indian medics are working abroad. There is also 
a shortage of scientists and skilled specialists in the leading branches of 
science and technology, while about 8,000 Indian mathematicians, physi¬ 
cists, research chemists and biologists have left the country for the USA, 
the FRG, Britain and other Western states. 

The cau.ses of the “brain drain” lying in the features of internal .socio¬ 
economic and scientific and technological development of Asian, African 
and Latin American countries are only one facet of this phenomenon. 
Being important for understanding the core of the problem, the processes 
under way in the developing countries still fail to provide a direct 
answer to the questions immediately pertaining to the “import of brains”: 
which international forces are interested in its continuation, how is it 
organised, and how does it work? 

To throw light on this second set of causes behind the “brain drain” 
would mean to reveal the active sides taking part in this international 
process, and define the role of the West in it. The “import of brains” can¬ 
not be viewed independently of the economic and scientific and technolo¬ 
gical policies of imperialist states towards the developing countries. It 
is a link in the chain of their efforts aimed at consolidating the West’s 
dominant position in the world sy.stcm of the capitalist economy, efforts 
that allow them to continue exploiting other countries. The “brain drain” 
is a serious manife.station of the scientific and technological monopoly of 
the imperialist powers in the world capitalist system. 

A significant feature of imperialist policies is that they are directed 
at maintaining the inequality of the countries’ scientific and technological 
development levels and con.solidating the inferior position of the develo¬ 
ping countries in the international capitalist division of labour. Building 
up their scientific and technological potential, to which the “import of 
brains” contributes not inconsiderably, imperialist states at the same time 
seek to restrict scientific and technological progress in newly free count¬ 
ries. Imperialism is trying to replace the historically moribund division 
of the world into a few industrialised countries and the majority of back¬ 
ward agrarian ones with a new, equally unjust, division based on ine¬ 
quality of scientific and technological development levels. 

The real stale of affairs in the distribution of scientific and technolo¬ 
gical resources within the capitalist system and the use of science and 
technology for the purpose of imperiali.st expansion give every reason to 
assert that the development of imperialism has led to the emergence of 
a new kind of monopoly—a scientific and technological one, which is mar¬ 
ked by the imperialist powers’ usurpation of the achievements of scientific 
and technological progress and of the opportunities for their realisation. 
The more developed capitalist countries conduct 95 per cent of R&O, and 
expenditure for this purpose amounts to two per cent of gross national 
product, or $147 in per capita terms. The corresponding indicators for 
Asian, African and Latin American countries are 0.38 per cent and 
$2 .75 respectively. 

John Bernal, a progressive English scientist, called neocolonialism 
“scientific imperialism”. The latter boils down to the fact that, using their 
monopoly position in the capitalist world, the USA, Britain, West Ger¬ 
many and other imperialist states continue to enrich themselves at the 
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expense of other, less developed countries. As John Bernal wrote, the 
United States, even when rendering aid to scientific programmes abroad 
was still getting more than it was giving away. 

The profoundly self-seeking interests lying at the roots of the “import 
of brains” are so obvious that even the official representatives of impe- 
riali.st states charged with organising this campaign do not attempt to 
conceal them. Dean Rusk, former US Secretary of State, said: “Immigra¬ 
tion of specialists, if completely organised, may become one of the prin¬ 
cipal resources of our nation.” " 

.As regards this, it should be noted that the United States stops at 
nothing to gain access to the most advanced technology. This implies not 
only legal purchases of licences and science-intensive commodities or not 
so legal industrial espionage. Replying to questions put by Time maga¬ 
zine, Mikhail Gorbachev stressed that the USA is practising its own spe¬ 
cific methods, “the ‘brain drain’, for example, and not only from We.stern 
Europe, but from the developing countries as well. Or take the activities 
of transnational corporations which through their subsidiaries are laying 
their hands on scientific and technological achievements of other count¬ 
ries. Now they are trying to use the so-called ‘star wars' research prog¬ 
ramme for the same purpose.” 

The benefits reaped by the imperialist countries from this process have 
many aspects. .Above all, there is the contribution which the immigrants 
are making to the development of productive forces and the growth of the 
national income of the recipient countries, .and to the consolidation of 
their scientific and technological monopoly. According to President John 
Kennedy, an indisputable authority, the contribution of immigrants to 
.American science and culture exceeds that to all other spheres of tiie life 
of society, including economics and politics. 

Another profit of sorts received by the imperialist states from the 
“brain drain” is its peculiar regulating function. "Importing” the requi¬ 
red categories of workers, these countries have got hold of an efficient 
means of filling in the gaps in the capitalist economy and eliminating the 
disproportions and bottlenecks on the internal labour market. 

The third advantage yielded by the “brian drain” is economy of the 
money that would have gone into the training of specialists at home. Des¬ 
pite difference of opinions when e.stimating the exact sum, the authors 
researching this question all agree that it is a goodly one. 

The list of advantages gained by the imperialist .states from the "brain 
drain” would be incomplete if another significant aspect of it is overlook¬ 
ed. It is also a tool of imperialism’s expansionist policy. Luring more 
specialists away from developing countries tlian they are themselves sen¬ 
ding out, imperialist powers, in fact, compensate for their losses sustained 
under the programme of scientific and technological aid, and gain an 
opportunity to increase the spending needed to carry on imperialist penet¬ 
ration into Asian. African and Latin American states. 

The developing countries are taking steps to solve the problems posed 
by the emigration of skilled specialists. They arc concentrating on deve¬ 
loping such national educational systems which ensure the training of 
specialists in the professions most needed in the economy. An effort is 
t»ing made to prevent specialists and other trained personnel from lea¬ 
ving by raising their salaries, and a system is being introduced of plan¬ 
ned training of personnel on the basis of the existing and expected de¬ 
mand in all categories and at all levels. 

At pre.sent, a matter of primary importance is for the states to conduct 
an educational policy that would coordinate the number of graduates 
with opportunities for their employment. A number of UNCTAD .sessions 
have stated that the developing countries should take steps to adapt their 
systems of professional training to the needs of their development. An 
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integrated approach within the framework of national development poll* 
cies which would embrace all categories of human resources must become 
the principal target of national education and training programmes. 
A UNESCO report on the subject pointed out that the long-standing tra¬ 
ditional exchange of scientists and specialists has developed noticeable 
anomalies manifested through violations of the basic norms and princip¬ 
les of international scientific and technological cooperation and the prin¬ 
ciples of equality and reciprocity. The “brain drain” from Asian, African 
and Latin American states is defined as “an abnormal form of scientific 
exchanges between countries marked by a one-way tnigration current to 
the advantage of the more developed countries". 

The world community has recently begun to emphasi.se the different 
forms of cooperation between developing countries as a major factor that 
can check the outflow of skilled personnel. The very fir.st Conference of 
Heads of State and Government of Non-Aligned Countries advanced pro¬ 
posals pertaining to economic and technological cooperation between de¬ 
veloping couritrie.s. Later, these ideas were elaborated and voiced at va¬ 
rious conferences and meetings. The Seventh Conference of Heads of 
Stale and Government of Non-Aligned Countries in New Delhi again 
urged to enhance cooperation and scientific and technological exchanges 
among developing countries, and give priority employment rights to 
scientists and technicians from non-aligned and developing countries in 
the institutions of these countries. 

F'or instance, it may be impossible to ensure the effective specialisa¬ 
tion which is es.scntial for economic and social progre.ss within the fra¬ 
mework of one country. This can be done only through a regional plan 
of speciaii.sed education. Greater standardisation of higher education on 
a regional or subregional basis would facilitate professional training of 
students and the exchange of teachers and workers. The programme of 
action for economic cooperation adopted in 1983 by the Seventh Conferen¬ 
ce of Heads of State and Government of Non-Aligned Countries provides 
for a whole system of measures in the field of education and vocational 
training. 

Cooperation between developing countries with a view to changing 
educational structures and the training of personnel may be furthered by 
the elaboration of curricula programmes. One of the functions of techni¬ 
cal cooperation in the field would be adapting education programmes to 
local needs and tasks accompanied by more lively exchanges with foreign 
countries, especially with their scientific community. 

The choice of technology is an important factor affecting the character 
and size of the work force and by virtue of this, the scale of the “brain 
drain”. As a rule, big international monopoliefs do not supply the most 
up-to-date technology. According to information released by the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 70 per cent of the tech¬ 
nology imported by Latin American countries from developed capitali.st 
states is dated. And yet the annual sum paid by the developing countries 
in the early 1980s for acquiring or using technology amounted to almost 
$35,000 million, i. e., over one-third of the total increase in the develo¬ 
ping countries’ external debt a year. 

However, even though the question of choosing technology for the de¬ 
veloping countries is of major importance, “the decisive role in the future 
progress will most probably be played by passing on knowledge rather 
than transferring technology”, said UNESCO Director-General Amadou 
M’Bow. The choice of technology itself can be independent only to the 
extent to which potential opportunities exist for conducting research and 
accumulating knowledge. 

Research and development is a potential field of cooperation among 
developing countries which could substantially reduce the “brain drain”. 
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In this context, considerable importance is attached to OPECs decision 
to establish an institute of higher education for the purpose of rendering 
assistance to newly free states in their socio-economic development by 
supplying them with technologies which would be financed by this orga¬ 
nisation. 

Reports issued by the UN and its specialised agencies note that regio¬ 
nal cooperation could strengthen .scientific research centres and that UN 
bodies and regional economic commissions must play the decisive role in 
this matter. Defining the principles of technological cooperation among 
newly free countries, the UN General Assembly suggested that special 
attention should be paid to enlisting experts, consultants and contractors 
from developing countries. Fuller employment of technical experts and 
consultants from newly free countries in the implementation of develop¬ 
ment programmes can help reduce the “brain drain". Those developing 
countries which have surplus skilled personnel could set up a system allo¬ 
wing surplus specialists to be put at the disposal of other developing 
countries that stand in need of them. 

The efforts undertaken now at the international and regional levels to 
solve the “brain drain” problem arc, of course, of great importance, but 
the main way to stop the outflow of skilled personnel from developing 
countries and put them to u.se there in order to promote these states’ prog¬ 
ress is to introduce drastic socio-economic changes, remove the obstacles 
hindering the advance of the young states, establish a stale sector in the 
economy, industriali.se the country, carry out a progressive agrarian re¬ 
form, cooperate agriculture, plan socio-economic development, more effecti¬ 
vely influence the private sector subordinating it to national interests, and 
restrict the activities of foreign capital, above all the TNCs. These measu¬ 
res must go hand in hand with a decisive improvement in the people’s 
living standard, introduction of progressive forms of health care, educa¬ 
tion and social security, extensive housing construction and expansion of 
cultural and service facilities. Such a socio-economic policy will help 
the developing countries to put an end to “brain drain”, this vestige of 
colonial times. 


V. ORACH 
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The ouliiinission on the publication of dip¬ 
lomatic dociiinciits under the USSR Mini¬ 
stry of Foreign Affairs put out another col¬ 
lection of Soviet foreign policy documents, 
including coniiniiniques on negotiations, 
(exts of treaties and agreements, TASS 
statements and oilier papers relating to the 
Soviet Union’s iiuilli-faceted activities on the 
inlernational scene in the tense and complex 
year 1968 when NATO, the United States in 
the first place, shifted the arms race into a 
higlici gear, when US imperialism continued 
its "dirty war" in Vietnam and there was 
no end in sight to Israeli aggression in the 
Middle Fast, and when international re- 
aetiimary forces launched an attack on the 
C/cchosiovak working people’s socialist 
gains. 

Soviet foreign policy in 1968 was high¬ 
lighted by the USSR's efforts to promote 
Iriemlship, consolidate cooperation and ex¬ 
pand imitual assistance among socialist co¬ 
untries. The Soviet Union’s elToils are corro¬ 
borated, among other things, by tlic docu¬ 
ments of the Sofia meeting of the Political 
Consultative Committee of the member coun¬ 
tries of the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
(WTO) on March 6 and 7, the meeting of 
the leaders of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties and governments of Bulgaria, Hun¬ 
gary, the GDR, Poland, the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia in Dresden on March 23, 
and the Bratislava meeting of representati¬ 
ves of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
of Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, the 
USSR and Czechoslovakia on August 3. 

The documents appearing in this collecti¬ 
on emphasise that the WTO countries arc 
guided by the policy of peace and friendship 
and the principles of Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian internationalism in their deter¬ 


mination to safeguard the peaceful gains of 
the socialist community's nations against im¬ 
perialist attacks. 

The Statement of the Bratislava meeting 
underscores the extraordinary role played by 
the Warsaw Treaty in maintaining peace 
and inlernational security. “Today", the Sta¬ 
tement reads, "when the imperialist forces 
in the US.A, (he f’RG and other countries 
arc engaged in aggressive activity and are 
making persistent attempts to weaken the 
scK'ialist community, the representatives of 
the fraternal parties deem it necessary to 
accentuate the outstanding role of the War¬ 
saw Treaty. Signed by the socialist countries 
ill response to the revenge-seeking West 
Germany’s joining the N.ATO aggressive im¬ 
perialist bloc, the W'arsaw Trealy remains a 
powerful factor of peace and security of the 
F.uropean nations. It puts up an insurmoun¬ 
table barrier in the path of all those who 
want to revise the results of the Second 
World War. It reliably protects the achieve¬ 
ments of socialism, and the sovereignty and 
independence of the fraternal states. It is 
intended lo promote Fiiropeaii sc>curity and 
maintain world peace’’ (Book 2, pp.l44- 
145). 

In August 1968, the Soviet Union demon¬ 
strated its loyally to its internationalist so¬ 
cialist commitments by helping, hand in 
hand with the peoples of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
the GDR and Poland, the Czechoslovak pe¬ 
ople to ward off the encroachments of inter¬ 
nal reactionaries and international imperia¬ 
lism against their socialist coimlry. 

With the US aggressive "dirty war" go¬ 
ing on in Vietnam, the .Soviet Union and 
other coiinirics of the socialist coinmimity 
strove in every way to help the fraternal 
Vietnamese people in their just light for 
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irceduni, independence iind unity of Uicir 
tuilion. In their Declaration of March 7, 
l%K, on tile tlireal to' peace posed by llie 
esiralalion of US airKressiun in Vietnam, 
where half a million US troops were con- 
centruied, the Warsaw Treaty member coun¬ 
tries issued a strong warning to tlie US 
guvermiicnt about‘the responsibility “it was 
taking upon itself in the eyes of the entire 
world by continuing and expanding its 
aggressive war in Vietnam” (Book 1, p. 157). 

The signatories to the Declaration con- 
lirmed their nnshakeablc determination to con¬ 
tinue to assist the fraternal socialist coinilry, 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, with 
whatever it needed, iiicliiding defence 
weapons. On its pan. I he Soviet government 
was making every effort to extinguish the 
flames of VI or in Vietnam. When on Novem¬ 
ber 1. I%8, the representatives of the DRV and 
the US.\ agreed at their talks in Paris that 
the USA would suspend tiic use of force 
against the DRV, the Soviet government’s 
Stalemcnt of November 3 qualified the 
agreement “as a major breakthrough to¬ 
wards a peaceful .settlement in Vietnam" 
(Bmik 2. pp. 21.5-241)). “The Soviet govern¬ 
ment b( lieves,” the Statement said, “that 
more favourable conditions have today i>ccn 
creute<l for an end to be put to the blood- 
slK'd in the south of Vietnam, for a comple¬ 
te withdrawal of US troops from Vietnam, 
and for a political settlement of the Vietnam 
problem as a whole" {Ibid., p. 246). 

The documents contained in the collection 
under review provide sufficient evidence to 
show that the Soviet Union and the frater¬ 
nal socialist countries regarded seenrity and 
cooperation in Riirope as mailers of great 
im[)ortance. 

The Warsaw Treaty countries had on nu¬ 
merous occasions turned the international 
cominmiity's attenlion to the negative and 
dangerous developments in the FRU, where 
the hurried pact of militarisation, the propa¬ 
ganda of chauvinistic and nationalistic ideo¬ 
logy, and the growth of neo-Nazism carried 
a threat for both the West Ciermans and 
for their neighbours alike. A T.ASS State¬ 
ment of November 23, 1908, said in this con¬ 
nection that the full-sc'alc hostile propagan¬ 
da campaign launched hy the N.\TO coun¬ 
tries againsl tlie. sociaIi.st coimlrics,’ and the 
contimied upsurge of militari.sm did nothing 
to promok- peace and stability in cither 
Fnropc or other areas of the world. The 
Soviet icadersliip voiced the liopc that rea¬ 


lism would eventually prevail in the member 
states of the North Atlantic bloc. 

The importance the Soviet Union's govern¬ 
ment attached to European security and co¬ 
operation is corroborated by the documents 
contained in the collection and portraying 
the Soviet Union’s relations with France, 
Great Britain, Anslria, Italy, Finland, Swe¬ 
den and other capitalist countries. 

in 1968, the smouldering hotbed of war 
in the Middle Fast, an area close to the So¬ 
viet borders, remained among the Soviet pe¬ 
ople’s major concerns. The documents and 
materials featured in the collection reviewed 
here bring out with striking clarity the So¬ 
viet diplomats’ consistency and resolve in 
their efforts to achieve a peaceful settlement 
in the Middle Hast and to offset 
the consequence of Israeli aggression. The 
Soviet Union sided with the victims of 
aggression and lent its support to the Arab 
peoples’ legitimate demands for the with¬ 
drawal of Israeli troops from the territories 
they had occupied. 

As the danger of a nuclear conflict was 
growing, the prevention of nuclear arms 
proliferation was hccoming a lop priority in 
the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. The USSR 
deserves much of the credit for its role in 
(he preparation of the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Niiqlear Weapons, which 
was signed hy more than 80 states in 1968 
(Book 2. p. 333). The Treaty is rightly con¬ 
sidered a major victory for Soviet diplomacy 
and for all those campaigning for an end 
to the arms race. 

The message sent by the Chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers on Au¬ 
gust 15, 1968, to the UN conference on the 
exploration and tlie use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes then in .session in Vienna, 
Aiisiria, is highly relevant in oiir day when 
the USA is seeking to use outer space for 
its aggressive ends. This message to the in- 
Icriiaiional forum of representatives of many 
countries conveyed a proposal that an inter¬ 
national communications system using arti¬ 
ficial earth satellites be set up on democra¬ 
tic principles, including full equality of atl 
members. 

“In exploring and exploiting outer space,” 
the message runs, "we must not allow it to 
become an arms race arena. Outer space 
must be a zone of peace and international 
cooperation. In our view, a solid foundation 
for equitable international cooperation in this 
field has been laid by the Treaty on the 
Principles Governing the Activities of States 
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in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, 
Including the Moon and Other Celestial Bo¬ 
dies of January 27, 1967, which has been 
signed by the majority of the world’s sla¬ 
tes” (Book 2. ,pp. 153-154). 

This message and many more documents 
included in the colleclion te.stify to the So¬ 
viet Union’s consistent peaceful policy in 
approaching the prevention of the arms race 
in outer space. 

In 1968, the Soviet Union continued to 
devote much attention to developing trade 
with both socialist and capitalist countries. 
As is evidenced from the documents contai¬ 
ned in the collci^tion, the Soviet Union spo¬ 
ke out on many occasions at the UN aga¬ 
inst the policies of exclusive economic grou¬ 
pings formed by developed capitalist states 
as a major barrier to wider equitable and 
mutually beneficial economic cooperation 
among individual countries and world trade 
in general. Accordingly, the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries submitted pro¬ 


posals on specific measures to expand trade 
and economic contacts on a mutually bene¬ 
ficial basis. 

The documents and materials of the colle¬ 
ction attest to the CPSU’s and the Soviet 
government’s vigorous efforts to maintain 
peace and security of the world's nations. 
On December 31, 1968, the Soviet Union 
had diplomatic relations with 104 states. 
Soviet peace initiatives were acclaimed by 
increasingly greater numbers of people ac¬ 
ross the world. The USSR remained in 1968, 
just as previously, a strong barrier in the 
path of imperialism bent on unleashing a 
unclear war. 

Collections of Soviet foreign policy docu¬ 
ments, published in the series “For Peace 
and Security of Nations”, arc intended for a 
broad Soviet and foreign readership showing 
an interest in the interflational relations after 
the Second World War. 

I. KRASNOV 


A Key Aspect of Nuclear Problems 
in the Present-Day World 


V. G. Trukhanovsky. The British Nuclear Weapons. History and Politics, 
Mezhdunarodniye otnosheniye Publishers, Moscow, 1985, 229 pp. (in Rus¬ 
sian). 

S\AA/\/W\/WWW\/WVWWV/W\/VW\/\A/WW\/\/WV\A/W\/W\/\/\/VW\/WWVWW>/WW\/W\/Vi’ 


Tlic Britisli nuclear forces-the second 
largest in Itie capitalist world, after the 
USA—arc assigned a prominent role in the 
military and political strategy of imperia¬ 
lism in general and of the aggressive NATO 
bloc in particular. The research undertaken 
by Vladimir Trukhanovsky, Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
into the history of the British nuclear forces, 
llie content and specific forms of tlie British 
nuclear strategy, and the effect the possessi¬ 
on by Britain of the nuclear weapons has 
on Britain’s foreign policy, is highly rele¬ 
vant, therefore, especially in the liglit of 
the Soviet Union's latest proposals on an 
exchange of views with Britain and France 
on .problems of medium-range missile wea¬ 
pons in Europe. 

The author shows that as it was making 
it's first steps in the 1940s to develop the 


nuclear bomb Britain regarded it not only 
as a weapon capable of accclcraling victory 
over Nazi Germany but primarily, as a clout 
it could wield to reinforce its international 
positions, and revive its empire and influ¬ 
ence in the postwar world. .Mlhough the war 
effort compelled Britain to leuni up with the 
USA on the atomic bomb project, the then 
British rulers were convinced that possessi¬ 
on, of the bomb in the postwar world would 
give ulliinatc control to a countr} that 
owned the secret of its production (p. 19). 

At the same time, Britain’s rulers consi¬ 
dered thermonuclear weapons right from the 
start of the nuclear buildup as an impor¬ 
tant means of attacking socialism and pre¬ 
venting its influence spreading around the 
world. Recalling Winston Churchill's words, 
who said during the war years that “So¬ 
viet Russia had become a mortal danger to 
the free (i. c. bourgeois) world,” the author 
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«mphasises: “Since that time, Britain’s fo- 
rcicn policy and nuclear weapons plans 
'have been moulded by this conception of 
AnKlo-Sovict relations” (p. 18). 

The author graphically demonstrates that 
the anti-Sovietism engrained in the British 
rulers’ minds prevented them, and continues 
to do SO today, from realistically assessing 
Britain’s ability to influence international re¬ 
lations or to assess the potential of the So¬ 
viet Union and other socialist countries, or 
the sources of the latters’ impact on the 
world scene. Whereas four decades ago they 
rejoiced at the prospect of acquiring the 
nuclear weapons, ruling out a possibility oi 
the Soviet Union k'iiig able to manufacture 
them within at least the next 15 years, they 
were deeply shocked in 19-19, when the So¬ 
viet Union developed its own bomb (p. 72). 
There were many more shocks in store for 
them, becanse all plans made in the USA, 
Britain and NATO as a whole to attain mi¬ 
litary superiority over the USSR and other 
socialist coimlries members of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation. and all their 
attempts to talk to the socialist countries 
from positions of strength were overturned. 
The author secs a close parallel between 
Winston Chnrchill’s aphorism that Britain 
arms itself to talk and the words the world 
has l>cen hearing from the US President in 
the 1980s. lli.slory repeats itself, he concln- 
de.s, and imperialist politicians arc its worst 
pupils (p. To). 

Despite their vast experience and pracli- 
cisin, British leaders were lacking a realisa¬ 
tion of the fact that their hopes of speaking 
on equal terms with the US.\, given their 
own nuclear forces, and soliciting US help in 
witming hack their imperial grandeur were 
vain. In his 1946 speech in I'niton, US.\. 
Winston Churchill looked forward to a pool¬ 
ing of Briti.sh and US ctTorts and tneatis that 
would open np a bright future for Britain and 
the United Stales in a whole century ahead 
(p. 42), while Clement .\ttlee dreamt of a 
lime when Britain would greatly reinforce 
its positions by establishing very clo.se re¬ 
lations over the atomic problem with the 
United States. In practice, however, B.-itain 
found itself cut off from US n rlear plans 
in that Same year 1946 (following the adop¬ 
tion in the US.A of the MacMahon .\ct ban¬ 
ning cooperation with other countries in the 
nuclear licid). This development left Britain 
with no choice but work on its own nuclear 
bomb and even adopt its strategy of “an 
indei)endcnl nuclear delcirenl”. 


The logic of anti-Soviet militarist course 
and cooperation with the USA in the cold 
war context, however, were irrevocably for¬ 
cing the British ruling circles to put their 
interests behind those of their overseas part¬ 
ner. The declaration of the principle of inter¬ 
dependence and cooperation between the 
US.\ and Britain in the nuclear field in 
19.58 (after the Soviet Union launched its 
first artiffcial earth satellite) turned out to 
be a step towards Britain’s greater depen¬ 
dence on tiie USA. The most conspicuous 
evidence of this was the British govern¬ 
ment's consent to allow the USA to build nu¬ 
clear bases on British soil, under complete 
jurisdiction of the US government; the buil¬ 
ding of British nuclear submarines armed 
with US missiles: the support Britain gave 
to the \,\TO decision on the nuclear “rear- 
mainent’’ of the bloc (the deployment of US 
medinm-runge missiles in Western Buropc), 
and some other steps the British govern¬ 
ment took to hitch the country’s policies mo¬ 
re tiglitly to Washington’s imperial strategy 
tliat i«)scs a threat to world peace, not the 
least Britain's consent to participate in the 
“strategic defense initiative”, whieh Washing¬ 
ton is foisting on it.s N \TO partners. 

However, the hook lacks detailed analysis 
of the US attitude In the Briiisli unclear 
weapons in onr day and alwnt the role to 
whicli it is consigned by llic current US 
.■\dininis1ration which is openly steering a 
course towards higher inlernalional tensions 
and confrontation witli sficialisl countries. 

Particularly praiscwortliy is the fact that 
by drawing extensively on historical and 
contemporary materials, including his per¬ 
sonal conversations with some British poli¬ 
ticians. the author exposes the demagogical 
tactics and political subterfuges BrilaiiTs ru¬ 
lers are resorting to to conceal their true in¬ 
tentions and to cloak them with a manlic 
of legality before Parliament and the coun¬ 
try’s pnpnlalioii have a ebaiice to criticise 
them. ".MI Foreign Office docnmeiits”, Ihe 
author writes, “irritate the rescarclier with 
their endless diplomatic cliches designed to 
deceive nations and history” (p. 66). lie 
cites numerous examples of British rulers’ 
formal declarations being contradicted by 
their actions, a practice they continue to 
this day. 

Tlic realities arc such that, as is shown in 
the monograph, ait nations, iricliiding the 
British people, arc gradually learning to re¬ 
cognise the true purport of the policies pur¬ 
sued by their rulers who rely on strength 
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and nuclear intimidation behind a screen of 
rhetoric and intricate diplomatic and politi¬ 
cal manoeuvring. The be.*5t evidence of this 
is the steadily growing antiwar niove- 
inenl which has swept the cross-section of 
the British public and has, in effect, caused 
a spiit in the country. The book presents in 
considerable detail the history and current 


stale of the antinuclear movement in Britain. 
Vladimir Trukhanovsky’s latest mono¬ 
graph, providing a blend of scholarly argu¬ 
mentation and political analysis, is a uscftil 
addition to the campaign against the impe¬ 
rialist tlireat of nuclear war and for a more 
healthy international climate. 

L. VIDYASOVA. 


European Economic Cooperation 
As a Factor of Detente 


East-West Trade and Finance in the World Economy. A New Look lor the 
1980s, Ed by Ch. Saunders, London, MacMillan Press, 1985, 338 pp. 


This book covers the work of the Eighth 
Workshop on East-West European Economic 
Interaction iicld by scientists from Western 
Europe and the socialist countries since the 
signing of the Helsinki Final Act in 1975. 
Its participants meet regularly to discuss 
issues of international trade, technological 
exchange, tnonelary and financial relations, 
the energy crisis, the problems of the deve¬ 
loping countries, West European integration, 
and other topical issues of international 
affairs. 

The recent Eighth Workshop, which was 
field in Moscow, w'as jointly organised by 
tile Vienna institute for Comparative Econo¬ 
mic Studies, the Institute of Economics of 
tlic World Socialist System of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, and the Soviet Com¬ 
mittee for European Security and Coopera¬ 
tion. Its proceedings were marked by the stri¬ 
ving of participants, well-known Western eco¬ 
nomists and scientists from the socialist coun¬ 
tries, to reactivate and strengthen detente, and 
to ensure the earliest possible removal of the 
artiffcial barriers erected by Western reacti¬ 
on to the promotion of large-scale interna- 
tion economic cooperation. 

The main idea of the book lies in the fact 
that European economic cooperation is an 
objective necessity and has good prospects 
of development. According to the authors, 
the expansion of mutually-beneficial coope¬ 
ration between West and East European 
countries is a pow'erfui factor in overcoming 
the present dangerous confrontation and 


strengthening mutual trust and understan¬ 
ding among nations. 

(living a realistic assessment of the pre¬ 
sent dangerous internaliona] situation, Ihc 
authors come to the conclusion that it 
“offers only limited opportunities for better¬ 
ment and expansion” (p. 20). Here, Daniel 
Bond and Lawrence Klein note tliat the 
crisis which has gripped the economies of 
capitalist states is only partially to blame 
for the present difficulties in the sphere of 
East-West economic cooperation. Other Wes¬ 
tern scientists also mark the dominating in¬ 
fluence of politics on the state of economic 
relations between- West and East European 
countries (p. 80). One cannot but agree with 
this opinion, especially bearing in mind the 
repeated attempts by international reaction 
to disrupt detente and freeze European eco¬ 
nomic cooperation. 

In his report. Academician Oleg Bogomo¬ 
lov extends the range of issues to be consi¬ 
dered, while studying the present state and 
future prospects of this cooperation. Stres¬ 
sing the need for a fundamental political- 
economic approach, he points out tliat “the 
world economy represents a contradictory, 
although integrated system” (p. 43). From 
the estimates giveit in the book one can see 
that already 20-22 per cent of world produ¬ 
ction goes for international exchange, while 
by the year 2000 this figure will grow to 33 
per cent (p. 44). 

The process of the internationalisation of 
the world economy (or the growth of mutual 
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dependence, as Western economists call it) 
is the primary condition of progress. Socia¬ 
list diplomats stand for broad and compre¬ 
hensive international cooperation, as Soviet 
experts point out, “the socialist countries arc 
nut interested in world economic chaos" 
(p. 54). Interdependence makes the develop¬ 
ment of intcrnalional cooperation a vital ne¬ 
cessity. In the ItlTOs the policy of peaceful 
coexistence between stales with different so¬ 
cial systems and the transition to detente 
promoted the process of world economic in¬ 
ternationalisation. 

The role of the socialist and developing 
countries, as well as that of Western Europe 
and Japan, in the modern world economy 
and exchange is constantly growing, while 
that of the US economy is decreasing. Wa¬ 
shington’s most vigorous political counter¬ 
actions cannot obstruct this objective tenden¬ 
cy of world development. Neither is it possi¬ 
ble to hamper the development of European 
economic cooperation based on the fairly so¬ 
lid and mutually supplementary foundation 
of European economies in both the West 
and the East. 

Despite alt the attempts by the enemies of 
detente to slow down the process of Euro¬ 
pean cooperation, to curtail (if not comple¬ 
tely break) the lies between East and West, 
the West European stales and their business 
circles, in a ciTorl to defend their interests, 
increasingly ignore Washington’s embargoes, 
sanctions and other arbitrary restrictions. 
Deliberately erected barriers, still numerous 
today, arc being liroken down one after 
another by life itself with its natural lies 
and contacts. 

The prejudices of West European political 
and business circles remain another obstacle 
to normalising trade and economic relations 


between European stales with different so¬ 
cial systems. Despite the fact that the We¬ 
stern participants in the Workshop strove to 
overcome these obstacles and. get rid of 
biased, thoughtless assessments, the tatter 
arc tieverthcless present in certain parts of 
the book. For instance, the book states that 
the socialist countries alone arc interc,sted 
in the development of trade and an exchange 
of modern technology. Apart from this, the 
authors of the book exaggerate some socia¬ 
list countries’ economic difficulties, unjusti¬ 
fiably stressing the problem of their foreign 
debt, which has shrunk considerably and can 
in no way be compared to the debt of de¬ 
veloping countries, and even of some Wes¬ 
tern capitalist countries, which is a heavy 
burden on their economies. 

The prospects of East-West economic co¬ 
operation arc determined primarily by its 
mutually beneficial nature. Peaceful coe.\i- 
stence is not only struggle and compelition. 
but also, to a growing cxtciil, cooperation 
and interaction, whicli constitute the nccossj 
ry conditions for success in solving the glo¬ 
bal problems facing the whole of mankind, 
aliovc all the problems of peace, an end to 
the arms race, an early and elTcctive steps in 
the field of disarmament, and speeding up 
economic development. 

The further expansion of mutual business 
exchanges on the basis of e(|uality and mu¬ 
tual benefit is not only of great economic 
iniportauce, but would help considerably to 
improve the European and world political 
climate. In this context the Workshop on the 
problems of East-West ccoiiomic relations, 
which w'as held in the spirit of loyally to 
the flclsinki accords, is no doubt a positive 
conlribiilion to this cau.se. 

Professor 8. KLYUCHNIKOV 


Outlines of Finland's Foreign Policy 


J/WWWWW^AAA/W/^/W\/\A/\/^yVAA/WWWWW^/W^/VWW^/WVAAA»WWWWWV'y^ 

Yu. Komissarov, Tli« Faasikivi—K«kfcen«n Lin*: Past, Prasent and Future, 
Mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya Publishers, Moscow, 1985, 175 pp. (in 

Russian). 


i/‘.AAA/WSAAAA/VW\A/w' 


The book reviewed here is, in effect, a first 
attempt of looking from all angles at the 
evolution of Finland’s foreign policy between 
1944 and 1984, and examining the princi¬ 
ples and specifics of the policiy which has 


gone into the history of present-day diplo¬ 
macy under the name of the Paasikivi— 
Kekkonen line. The book is essentially based 
on original sources—piiblicalions and spee¬ 
ches of Finland’s leaders, including its pro- 
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sidents, vested under the country's Consti¬ 
tution wiili supreme responsihility for its 
foreign policy. 

Understandably, enough, the narration is 
centred mostly on the presidency of Urho 
Kekkonen, whose 25-year tenure is associa¬ 
ted with the making of Finland’s new fo¬ 
reign policy in the decades following the 
Second World War. The new policy, the 
author recalls, was not an easy-going one, 
however. Leaning on the country’s progres¬ 
sive and democratic forces, l-'inland's leaders 
succeeded, through firm and consistent effort, 
in establishing a nation-wide consensus on 
the principal |K)ints of the new line, now 
acclaimed internationally. The Finns expe¬ 
rienced something of an aboutface in their 
altitudes to the Soviet Union. 

UnliVe some other countries, for example, 
Austria, Finland does not have a law lay¬ 
ing down the general directions or speci¬ 
fying the main elements of its foreign 
policy. Instead, the country's basic foreign 
policy principles are recorded in its interna- 
lional treaties, the pride of place among 
which is held by the 1948 Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance 
with the Soviet Union. Although the Finnish- 
Soviet Treaty covers the two countries’ bila-’ 
leral relations, it means much more than 
that for Finland; indeed, Finland's leaders 
have repeatedly pointed out, it lies at the 
basis of the country’s foreign policy in ge- 
iier.'il. 

the author focuses on tlie role assigned 
to the promotion of goodiieighliourly rela¬ 
tions, mutual trust and multifaceted coopera¬ 
tion between the two countries in Finland's 
foreign policy. 

Sui'h an approach to the relations with 
its eastern neighbour has always met with 
understanding and support in the Soviet 
Union. The two countries’ elTort.s, Komissarov 
writes, have raised their bilateral relations 
to a level that is justly regarded as an etn- 
hodiment of the principle of peaceful coexi¬ 
stence of states belonging to dilTcrciit social 
systems. Stability of Soviel-Finnish relations, 
based on mutual trust, is pivotal lo the 
long-term interests of both the Soviet Union 
and Finland and is a major factor contribu¬ 
ting lo peace in Northern Europe and on the 
European continent as a whole. 

The Soviet Union and Finland are enga¬ 
ged in constructive cooperation on a large 
scale in many fields, international politics 
included. For several decades, the leading 
socialist power and a relatively small capi¬ 


talist state have worked together for each 
other’s benefit on an equitable basis, Fin¬ 
land surrendering none of its sovereignly lo 
its giant neighbour. The joint documents sig¬ 
ned over the years emphasise the full con¬ 
formity of the bilateral cooperation with the 
two sides’ national interests, their security 
in the first place. 

There is still some bias in tlie West to¬ 
wards Soviet-Finnish relations. Some people 
visiting Finland do not hesitate to ‘'symp.n- 
tliise” with the Finns over the circumstances 
allegedly “compelling” them io maintain 
goodneighbourly relations with the Soviet 
Union. The Western new's media are apt to 
speculate on the “disadvantages" of tlie So- 
vict-Firinish economic cooperation for Fin¬ 
land and lo deplore the non-existent “self- 
censorship" in the Finnish press. 

Playing up the concern ordinary people 
(I-'inns included) feel over the destinies of 
the world, reactionary propaganda has in 
recent lime been suggesting that the- Treaty 
of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assi¬ 
stance is a dangerous liability for Finland 
to have in an atmosphere of growing inter¬ 
national tensions, one that could embroil 
that country autoinatically in a conflict 
between the great powers. With Kekkonen’s 
departure from the political scene, the 
aiitiior writes, some people in the West, and 
in Finland itself, have been increasingly 
putting forth spurious arguments in favour 
of a reassessment of values allegedly nece¬ 
ssary at this new stage (p. 75). They arc 
calling for “a free foreign policy debate", 
for a change of accents in Finland’s foreign 
policy and for looking for new friends “el¬ 
sewhere on the globe” (that is, across the 
ocean). 

On its part, Finland’s government is reje¬ 
cting these "recommendations’’. President 
Maiino Koivislo has set the record straight 
by staling, on many an occasion, that he 
intends lo continue the line laid dowm by his 
predecessors and will not allow anyone lo 
wiccK the heritage they have left him (pp. 
75, 166). Foreign Minister Paavo Vayrynen, 
too, has repeatedly spoken out against tam- 
peiing with Finland’s traditional foreign po¬ 
licy. It will be recalled that at their meeting 
in Moscow last September Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Mauno Koivisto reaffirmed their intenti¬ 
on to continue to develop Soviet-Finnish coo¬ 
peration on long-term factors of principle 
and on the invariable policy of trust and 
friendship in any international situation. 

Examining Finland’s acUvitics in the 
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world—in the UN, in the preparations for 
the Helsinki Conference, and its relations 
with the other northern countries, the authof 
emphasises that the Paasikivi—Kekkonen line 
stands not for isolationism but for active 
involvement in international affairs, broad- 
scale cooperation with all peace-loving states, 
unequivocal steps to promote detente and 
disarmament, and support for the just de¬ 
mands of the developing countries. Finland’s 
constructive approach to international affairs 
has made its foreign policy a tangible facior 
of peace and cooperation particularly in 
Curope. 

The basic principles and priorities of this 
line are being planned for the long run. 
Most of Finland's politicians and the general 
public believe that the country’s security 
should not be built on temporary considera¬ 
tions. Soon after being elected President, 
Mauno Koivisto proposed that the 1948 Tre¬ 
aty be extended, ahead of time, for another 
20 years. That was a graphic confirmation 
of the steadfast policy of friendship and coo- 
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peration between the two countries, the in* 
ternational situation notwithstanding. 

This policy is viable, the author concludes, 
because it is steeped in historical experience 
that realistically takes into account the co¬ 
untry's national interests and the realities 
of our day. It has enabled Finland to find 
its own place in the world, and work out its 
own approach to relations with its neighbo¬ 
urs, the Soviet Union, the Western states and 
with developing countries (p. 162). It has 
earned Finland and its capital, Helsinki, 
which is today a busy centre of European po¬ 
litics, a well-deserved prestige around the 
world. 

Regrettably, the narration is centred on an 
analysis of statements, communiques, spee¬ 
ches and other foreign policy documents, 
while the overall picture of Finland’s politi¬ 
cal life, and the prominent figures of the re¬ 
cent past arc not given proper attention. De¬ 
spite this oversight and some minor factual 
errors, we have a thoroughly explored book 
by a qualified author. 


V. SLAVIN 


FACTS AND FICURES 


THE STEPS OF FIVE-YEAR PLANS it MILITARISTIC EXERCITATIONS OF 
THE PENTAGON AND NATO it THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION: THINK TANK 
OF THE US ADMINISTRATION it FRANCE: ON THE EVE OF PARLIAAAEN- 

TARV ELECTIONS 


The Steps of Five-Year Plans 


In llic past five years, the Soviet Linion 
has made headway in all directions of so¬ 
cial and cconotnic development. The coun¬ 
try's economic potential has grown conside¬ 
rably. As compared to 1980, the national 
income has increased 17 per cent (liere and 
further on, tentative figures for 1985 are 
cited). The output of industry, the leading 
branch of the economy, has risen by 20 per 
cent. The industries determining the rates 
of .scientific and technological progress — 
electric power engineering and chemical 
and pctro-chemical industries — developed 
faster than the rest. The USSR energy pro¬ 
gramme stresses the need for accelerated de¬ 
velopment of nuclear power engineering, 
which accounts for one-tenth of the coun¬ 
try's total electric power generation. The 
Soviet Union, which has long been the 
w'orld’s number one oil-producing country, 
has now attained this frontier in the pro¬ 
duction of natural gas. 

Further steps have been taken to intensi¬ 
fy production, to provide for more rational 
use of material resources, enhance the qua¬ 
lity of the output, and more extensively ap¬ 
ply scientific discoveries and inventions. Ni¬ 
nety per cent of the increase in the national 
income has been secured through higher la¬ 
bour productivity. 

The Food Programme of the USSR has 
been steadily carried out. One-third of all 
capita) investments went to consolidate the 
material and technical base of collective and 
state-run farms, and the agro-industrial 
complex as a whole. The average annual 
gross agricultural output has risen by 6 per 
cent. Over the past five years, production 
of meat has grown by 10 per cent, and 
eggs by 18 per cent, and production of ve¬ 


getables and fruit has al.so ri.sen substan¬ 
tially. 

The advance of production and its higher 
efficiency has allowed the people's material 
and cultural standards to be risen. Per 
capita real incomes have gone up by 11 per¬ 
cent. As a result of major centralised mea¬ 
sures, over 20 million people have received 
a pay-raise. Payments and benefits out of 
the social consumption fund have grown by 
25 per cent to reach, in 1985, about 5110 ru¬ 
bles in per capita terms. The old-age pen¬ 
sions system has been improved. A qualita¬ 
tive and (|uanli1aiive step forward has been 
made in supplying the population with 
goods and services. Retail tr"»de turnover 
has grown by Ifi per cent and the volume 
of communal services available, by one-third. 

Housing construction continued to grow 
steadily, In the past five-year plan period, 
over 550,000,000 sq. metres oi floor space 
has been commissioned, which has allowed 
over 50 million people to improve their li¬ 
ving conditions. The system of public health, 
leisure and rest facilities and public educa¬ 
tion have made strong headway; general se¬ 
condary and vocational school relorm has 
been launched. 

Cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and the CMEA member slates has expan¬ 
ded substantially. Socialist economic inte¬ 
gration has been developing, and measures 
provided for by the decisions of the Econo¬ 
mic Summit Conference of the C,MEA Mem¬ 
ber States were steadily implemented. At 
the present stage of socialist economic inte¬ 
gration, the fraternal countries arc laying 
special emphasis on greater specialisation 
and cooperation of production, and the esta¬ 
blishment of direct links between amalgama- 
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The Growth of the National Income Used 
for Consumption and Accumulation 
1970-1 

(1985, preliniinary assessment) 



Productivity of Social Labour 
1970-1 

(1985, preliminary assessment) 


4 . 0 - 4.3 



The Growth of the Real Per Capita Income 
1970-1 

(1985, preliminary assessment) 



tioiis, enterprises and organisations. A cha¬ 
racteristic feature of such links is direct fu¬ 
sion of scicntiBc and production activities 
of enterprises and organisations for the pur¬ 
pose of implementing production program- 
mes and raising technical anu economic 
standards, as well as joint development of 
new machinery, equipment and tecfinologi- 
i:s. At present, direct contacts are maintai¬ 
ned by over 4,000 enterprises in CMEA 
countries, and by many scientific research 
centres and establishments. 

To a large e.vicnt, ’lie changes for the 


better under way in Soviet society arc attri¬ 
butable to the work of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. The Soviet people 
cxtcniled their approval to the new edition 
of the CPSU Programme, changes in its 
Rules, and Guidelines for the Economic and 
Social Development of the USSR fof 
1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 
2000 discussed at the 271h CPSU Congress, 
documenis which had earlier been submitted 
for a nationwide referendum. In fact, what 
was discussed in a businesslike, lively and 
constructive way was how the Soviet people 
are going to live and work in the next five 
and fifteen years. For whatever branch of 
the economy our citizen may he working 
in, he naturally wishes to see farther ahead. 

The chief goal of the Party's economic po¬ 
licy is to .steadily raise the material and 
cultural standards of the people’s life. To 
attain it, it is urgently necessary that a 
new impeliiB to social and economic deve¬ 
lopment be given, a switch be made to in¬ 
tensify production methods and that produc¬ 
tion be made more efficient through intro¬ 
duction of scientific and technological achie¬ 
vements. Within the three five-year plan pe¬ 
riods, the Soviet people arc to build a pro¬ 
duction potential equalling that which has 
hitherto hcen created. The part of the na¬ 
tional income used for consumption and 
accumulation will have to nearly double by 
the year 2000. and the productivity of so¬ 
cial labour to increase 2.3 to 2.5 times over. 
What will the outcome of this be? Suffice 
it to say that a mere one per-cent rise in 
labour productivity means an over 
5,000,000,000-rublc increase in the national 
uicomc, i. e. about 8,000,000,000 rubles worth 
of industrial output. 

A far-reaching social programme has be¬ 
en elaborated; the real per capita incomes 
will' grow 1.6 to 1,8 times over, and social 
consumption funds will double. 

In the country's accelerated social and 
economic advance to be smtred in the next 
fifteen years the place of principal impor- 
lance belongs to the Twelfth Five-Year Plan. 
Us main target is to increase grow'th rates 
and enhance the efficiency of the nationai 
economy through more rapid scientific and 
technological progress, technical re-equip¬ 
ment and reconstruction of production, in¬ 
tensive use of the existing production po¬ 
tential. improvement of the management sy¬ 
stem and the economic mechanism, and a 
substantia] build-up of the people's well-be¬ 
ing on this basis. 
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A point which has significance of princi¬ 
ple: under the current five-year plan higher 
growth rates have to be attained against the 
background of a restricted build up of fu¬ 
el and energy, material and human resour¬ 
ces. The whole increase in the national in¬ 
come will have to be secured through higher 
productivity of social labour. Consumption 
of materials will drop by 4 to o per cent, of 
energy by 7 to 9 per cent, and of metal by 
13 to 15 per cent. 

The Twelfth [•'ive-Ycar Plan provides for 
a complex of measures aimed al promoting 
science and technology. II envisages a 
large-scale inlro<luclion of up-to-date tei'lino- 
logie^ and an almost double increa.se in the 
standard of automation. Scieiililic and tecii- 
nological progress is to’ secure at least two- 
thirds of the increase in the productivily oi 
social labour, and to make the machinery 
and e<|uipmenl better and more reliable. 
The share of top-quality industrial output 
is to double. 

It is planned to secure priority develop¬ 
ment oi manufacturing industries. A matter 
oi prime importance is a drastic reconstruc¬ 
tion and priority developmoiil of machine- 
hiiilding, above all, machine-tool building, 
couipuicrs, inslriiment'building and electro¬ 
technical and elcclronic industrie.s. Tills will 
make it po.ssihle to reiiovaic a large part 
oi tlie production base and replace low-ef- 
lieiency mactiinery and equipment wiili 
highly productive up-to-date ones, thus pro¬ 
viding a foundation for maintaining high 
rales of economic growth in iho longer 
term. Replacing over onc-lhird of the acti¬ 
ve part of basic production assets is plaii- 
I'led. 

C.apital investments will go, first and fo¬ 
remost, into reconstruction and technical 
rc-equipmcnl of already functioning enlcr- 
prises; in construction for production pur¬ 
poses, the share of capital invcslmcnls used 
in this way will grow to reach 50 per cent. 

To build new up-to-date equipment and 
machinery and be able to implement the 
resource-saving trend, it is necessary that 
the structure and quality of structural ma¬ 
terials be improved, above ail, metals. It 
is planned to raise the production of oxygen 
and converter and electric steel 1.3 to 1.4 
times over, to at least douidc the conti¬ 
nuous casting of steel, and to more than- 
double the production of metal powder. In 
the current five-year plan, production of 
synthetic resin, plasties, chemical fibre and 
filament, mineral fertilizers ainl chemical 


means of plant protection will also grow. 

Whether we shall be able to secure hig¬ 
her rates of economic growth will depend 
to a large exlenl on the advance of the fu¬ 
el and energy complex ami a planned and 
steady implernenlation of the energy-saving 
policy in all spheres and brunches of the 
economy. 

In this major link of tlic national econo¬ 
my the decisive role belongs to scieniitic 
and technological progress especially its 
most promising diroclions. Among the mea¬ 
sures to be introduced arc the building of 
more fast breeder reactors and crea¬ 
ting marioeuvrcable energy capacilies; rai¬ 
sing the cfucicncy of oil extraction by using 
rational methods of c.\ploitation of oil fields 
and improving the technology of mining; in 
the gas indiisiry, extensive inlroduclioii of 
autoiiiaicd unitized plant; priority develop¬ 
ment of progressive open-cast coal mining. 

The Party course towards enliancing Ihe 
peoples’ w'ell-being is probably most appa¬ 
rent in the planned development of (he agro- 
induslrial complex. Relying on intensive 
growth factors, application of the most re¬ 
cent scicnlilic achievements and of up-lo-da- 
Ic technologies and practical mclhods, and 
efficient use of the existing prodiietion po¬ 
tential, it is planned, by 1990, to raise the 
production of grain to 250 (o 255 million 
tons, of meat to 21 min, milk to 106 to 
110 min Ions, and eggs to 80 to 82 billion. 

In order to more fully meet the growing 
demand of the population in the dilTcrcnt 
loodsliilTs and consumer goods, a number 
of organisational and economic measures 
will be introduced w'hich w'ill promote the 
development of Ihc food, meat, milk, fishing 
and microbiological industrie.s, as well as 
produclion of ronsumer good.s and exten¬ 
sion of Ihe service sphere. In the current 
five-year plan period, produclion of consumer 
goods will grow by at least 30 per cent, 
and tile amount ot paid .services available 
by 40 per cent Production of fabrics, do-, 
ihes and shoes, as well as of sports, hou¬ 
sehold and leisure goods w'ill also grow 
siihstantially. 

Along with betier labour remuneration, 
the social consumption fund will increa¬ 
se and the system of its distribution impro¬ 
ve. which will allow the distinctions in the 
’ material conditions of individual citizens, 
families and social groups to become less 
significant. Wifli a view to raising the peo¬ 
ple's real incomes, the policy of retail pri¬ 
ces will be modified; specifically the prices 
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of certain goods will go down as the effi¬ 
ciency of their production is enhanced and 
their prime costs become lower. 

Measures have been mapped out to ren¬ 
der larger assistance to families with chil¬ 
dren, improve women's labour and daily 
conditions, raise old-age and disability pen¬ 
sions and make housing conditions better. 
In the current five-year plan period, Stw to 
570 million square metres of floor space will 
bo commissioned. The bulk of the capital in¬ 
vestment in the field will be channelled by 
the slate into newly-explored regions, speci¬ 
fically, Siberia, the North region and the 
Soviet Far East. The material and technical 
base of health care will be developed, and 
facilities for leisure and rest expanded and 
improved. Great importai^ic is attached to 
physical culture and sports and their large- 
scale introduction into everyday life. 

Developing its economic policy for the 
coming years, the Soviet Union plans to 
carry on far-reaching economic cooperation 
with the countries of the socialist commu¬ 
nity. and to make better use of (he opportu¬ 
nities offered by socialist economic integra¬ 
tion. In this field, the principal goal is to 
ensure a more intensive development of the¬ 
se countries’ economics and to drastically 
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accelerate scientific and technological pro¬ 
gress. In this, a place of importance be¬ 
longs to the Integrated Programme of 
Sciciiliiic and Technological Progress of the 
CAIEA Member Countries up to the Year 
2000, which has been jointly elaborated by 
decision of the Economic Summit Conference 
and approved at the 41st (Special) CMEA 
Session. Its implementation will allow for 
a considerable renovation of the production 
apparatus supplying the economics of the 
socialist countries with radically new tech¬ 
nologies, macliinery and equipment and will 
allow socio-economic projects to be carried 
through. Realisation of the programme of 
cooperation aimed at a thriftier consump¬ 
tion of material resources up to the year 
2000 will ensure considerable economy of 
these resources. 

Attaining these long-term goats will allow 
Soviet society to reach a higher social and 
economic development level and to further 
consolidate the unity of the socialist com¬ 
munity countries, whose achievements will 
help them to exert an increasingly bene¬ 
ficial influence upon the course of inlcr- 
natior.al development. 

V. ANDREYEV 


Militaristic Exercitations 
of the Pentagon and NATO 

(Review of the Military Exercises and Manoeuvres Held 
by the USA and Its Allies in 1985| 


The bluntly imperialist and aggressive 
j)oIicics of the present US Administration 
have brought about extremely strained si¬ 
tuations in many regions of the world such 
as Central America, Western Europe, the 
Middle and Far East, Southwest and 
Southeast Asia. In a bid to aciiieve its he- 
gemonistic goats Washington has ever more 
often resorted to strong-arm politics and to 
military prowess demonstrations. A pro¬ 
minent place in this “arsenal of intimidati¬ 
on'' has b(‘en assigned by the USA to all 
sorts ol military exercises and manoeuvres 
carried out both independently and jointly 
with its bloc allies and partners in military 
treaties. 

The year 1985 has been no exception, with 
the number and the geographical scope of 
the militaristic shows staged by the Pen¬ 


tagon and NATO being so stupendous that 
it would l>e virtually impossible to cover 
them all. Therefore we shall deal only with 
the largest and most distinctive exercises 
and manoeuvi'c,s. 

The beginning of 1985 was already quite 
symbolic in this regard. In Panama, 
6,000 US Marines together with 3,0(X) Pana¬ 
manian troops participated in the Blazer 
Trail exercises while the underground bun¬ 
kers of the Chitosc military base on the Ja¬ 
panese Island of Hokkaido set the stage for 
the HS-Japanesc command-and-stalT exerci- 
.ses code-named Yamasakura-7, in the course 
of which 2,500 officers of the two countries 
tested the mechanism of Japan’s rapid in¬ 
volvement in Pentagon’s possible military 
operations in the Far East. 

Yet, the largest militaristic demonstrations 
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in January took place in Western Europe, 
namely the Rcforger-85 manoeuvres which 
practised the airlifting of major American 
units from the USA to the FRG “in a cri¬ 
sis situation”. During the manoeuvres Ame¬ 
rican troops cooperated witli the armed for¬ 
ces of the West European countries through 
the territories of whicii US troops and com¬ 
bat equipment were transported, in parallel 
with Reforger-85, NATO conducted in Cen¬ 
tral Europe another large-scale manoeuvres 
code-named Central Guardian, which cove¬ 
red vast areas in the West German Lander 
of licsse. North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower 
Saxony and Rhineland-Palatinate. This po¬ 
wer demonstration on a grand scale drew 
in (>5,000-odd troops from the United Sta¬ 
tes, Canada, Luxembourg and the FRG, 
about 20,000 tanks, self-propelled assault 
guns, armoured personnel carriers and over 
600 helicopters. 

In February, the Far East witnessed the 
takeoff of the traditional 10-wcek long 
"militaristic marathon", i. c. the US-South 
Korean Team Spirit-SS manoeuvres. 11 sho¬ 
uld be noted tlial such shows of force have 
been regularly arranged by Washington for 
many a year now and are gaining in scope 
with every passing year. For instance, over 
200,000 US and South Korean servicemen 
participated in the 1985 manoeuvres. More¬ 
over, the United Slates involved troops sta¬ 
tioned not only in South Korea but aLso in 
Japan, at other Pacific bases and in the 
USA itself. Furthermore, this was the first 
Team Spirit manoeuvres with the partici- 
patiun of US special forces units—the noto¬ 
rious Green Berets, which since 1984 arc 
posted on the Japanc.se island of Okinawa. 
During the manoeuvres, a powerful naval 
armada of tlie USA, including the aircraft- 
carrier Midway and the helicopter-carrier 
Tarawa, was dispatched to the South Kore¬ 
an coasts while the "air attacks” were car¬ 
ried out by US aircraft deployed on the Ja¬ 
panese archipelago and on Guam. 

The “fierce fighting” staged by the Penta¬ 
gon in the south of the Korean Peninsula 
has certainly somewhat overshadowed all 
other mililahstic demonstrations. Yet, some 
of those ought to be mentioned, above all 
US exercises in Central America which were 
plainly anti-Nicaraguan in their thrust. 
Thfoughout the first decade of February, 
Honduras hosted the Lempira-85 exercises, 
with US Green Berets coaching the Hon¬ 
duran henchmen in the “rebels neutra¬ 
lising” techniques. Those exercises were a 


prelude to the large-scale Big Pine 3 ma¬ 
noeuvres involving 6,000 American troops, 
with US tank units deployed in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity to the Nicaraguan border. 

In March, the most “representative’’ show 
of military prowess was staged by NATO in 
the Arctic region of Norway and in North 
Atlantic. During the Cold Winter-85 
manoeuvres, over 15,000 military men from 
the USA, Britain, Holland, Canada and 
Norway, supported by air force and naval 
units, were practising the transfer of “rein¬ 
forcements” to Northern Norway in the 
event of the selfsame “crisis situation”. At 
the same time NATO’s naval manoeuvres 
were held in the Gibraltar Straits with 
the participation of Britain, Spain. Italy 
and Portugal. Those “militaristic exercises" 
were noted for the participation of France 
therein. Somewhat later, France itself sta¬ 
ged a huge air force exercises in its na¬ 
tional air space, “inviting” seven NATO 
countries to participate. 

In May, the NATO command and the 
Pentagon conducted six large-scale 
manoeuvres in Western Europe and the ad¬ 
jacent waters. Denmark hosted three of 
them, namely Bold Game-85, Brigade 
Frost-85 and Albalros Exchangc-85, the 
latter testing the ability to transfer NATO's 
so-called mobile forces to Denmark. The 
Pentagon did not lose sight of Central Ame¬ 
rica either. Once again Honduras set the 
stage for a large militaristic demonstration, 
i. c. the US-Honduran Big Shot manoeuv¬ 
res. 

The late summer, which, on the whole, 
was marked by a relative “lull” in NATO’s 
militaristic e.\erciscs, saw a new upswing in 
the pitch of Pentagon’s military . activities. 
That time, Washington chose Itie Middle 
East as the location for a large-scale de¬ 
monstration of its military muscle. The 
Bright Star-85 manoeuvres were held in the 
territories of Egypt, Jordan, Oman and So¬ 
malia, involving up to 10,000 American 
GIs, a naval task force headed by the ato¬ 
mic-powered aircraft carrier Nimilz, B'52 
strategic bombers, F-15, F-I6 and AWACS 
aircraft. During the Bright Slar-85, Washing¬ 
ton displayed its capacity “rapidly to res¬ 
pond” to what it considered an unfavourable 
course of events in the Mideast. 

August saw another large-scale manoeuv¬ 
res, Ocean Safari-85 which drew the total 
of over 160 men-of-war and support vessels 
and some 400 airplanes from 10 NATO 
countries as well as from France. It was 
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announced officially that that naval arma¬ 
da would practise operations designed to 
“ensure the security of trade convoys across 
the Atlantic". The NATO command, howe¬ 
ver, was solving that ‘‘defensive task" in 
a peculiar manner. At the concluding stage 
of the manoeuvres when the Ocean Safari 
approached the coasts of Norway, nuclear 
strikes were simulated at the territories of 
the USSR and other Warsaw Trealy coun¬ 
tries. 

September witnessed the annual NATO'.s 
series of exercises and manoeuvres under 
the overall code-name of Autumn Forge-bS. 
About 200,000 troops and huge numbers of 
combat hardware from 13 NATO countries 
look part in 20-odd separate c.xcrcises and 
manoeuvres in many areas of Weslern Eu¬ 
rope. 

Just like in previous years, the FRG be¬ 
came a principal area for the ground force 
component of .^ulumn I-orgc-b;>. In the 
course of those exercises the llundeswchr, 
together with army units from the 
Britain, Belgium and the Nellierlauils, prac¬ 
tised "cooperation between various of servi¬ 
ce arms" as well as the transfer of their 
units across the Elbe in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity of the GDR stale border. Tho.se "dri¬ 
ves to the F.ast" were viewed by the demo¬ 
cratic public in Europe as .still another con¬ 
vincing proof of the growing aggre.ssivtne.ss 
of the ‘West German Bnndeswehr which is 
being assigned an ever greater role in the 
NATO’s mihtary structure. 

It should be noted in particular that most 
of the militari.slic shows compri.sing .Aiiluuiu 
Forge-85 were clealy anti-socialist, provoca¬ 


tive in their nature. For example, during 
the Baltops-85 exercises held in October a 
large group of NATO’s naval ships, inclu¬ 
ding the US modernised battleship Iowa, 
was moved into the Baltic Sea. The battle¬ 
ship Iowa w'as one of tlic first US surface 
ships to be equipped with the Tomahawk 
nuclear-tipped cruise missiles. The American 
broadcasting company, CBS, staled with 
satisfaction that the Iowa demonstrated its 
power just a few miles off the territories of 
socialist countries. 

.A no less provocative scheme was moun¬ 
ted by the .NATO and Pentagon brass hats 
in the bloc’s southern flank as well, with 
the largc-.scale manoeuvres' Display Dcteruii- 
nalion-85 held in (Jetober in Eastern Atedi- 
terranean and on the territory of Turkey. 
During the manoeuvres the armed forces of 
the USA. Urilaiu, Belgium, Italy, the FRG 
and Turkey imitated "batlle.s’’ at sea, in 
the air and on land. A key element of those 
“militaristic games” was the Archway 
Express-85 exercises during which a 
.'i.OOO-strong assault force consisting of ele¬ 
ments of N.ATO's "mobile forces" landed 
in the area of Akhisar (Turkey). The ian- 
ding was supported by American F-16 
lighter bombers which, as is known, are nu¬ 
clear-capable. The exercises’ scenario stipula- 
led for the working up of actions intended 
to prevent the seizure of Istanbul and Erzu¬ 
rum by the Eastern bloc troops. 

This is the upshot of the “militaristic mer¬ 
ry-go-round" organised this year by the 
Pentagon and NATO in various parts of the 
globe. 

V. KRASNOV 


The Heritage Foundation: Think Tank 
of the US Administration 


Shortly after the 1980 elections ihat bro¬ 
ught the incumbent US President to Ihe 
White House, the ultra-right .^search orga¬ 
nisation, the Heritage Foundation, publi- 
slicd a paper, instructions to the new .Admi¬ 
nistration, entitled ManUulc for Leadership. 
The press conference to launch the publi¬ 
cation was alleiidcd by about two dozen 
Wasiiington reporters. Few people oiit.sidc 
Ihe right wing of the Republican Party even 
knew' the name of llial think tank. 


Unlike the media people, the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration treated the Mandate for Lea¬ 
dership with the utmost seriousness. Many 
of the new President’s aides came to regard 
it as a household manual. Not surprisingly, 
a year later the Heritage Foundation co¬ 
uld pat itself on the back because about 
60 per cent of . its recommendations had 
been cither carried out or were in the pro¬ 
cess of being realised. 

The Heritage Foundation has made a tail 
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spinning climb to the top since it was set 
up in 1973 founded by Joseph Coors, a be¬ 
er baron from the state of Colorado with 
the help of some ultra-Conservative groups 
including the American Security Council, 
the American Conservative Union, and the 
Liberty Lobby. At first it occupied the pre¬ 
mises of a small grocery store in a Wa¬ 
shington suburb. The Heritage Foundation's 
budget was swelling as its popularity 
among right-wing politicians grew and as 
it gained more influence in Washington's 
cqrridors of power. Its initial budget of 
$ 250,000 had increased more than ten-fold 
by 1979 to reach $ 2.8 million. Today it 
amounts to $ 10 million. 

American corporations contributed gene¬ 
rously to the Foundation's treasury. Before 
long the corporations, and not individual 
donors from amongst the ultra-right, were 
providing the main source of money for 
the foundation. Among the new donors are 
about 90 big businesses listed in the top 
500 US corporations. The Heritage I-oun- 
daiion also draws financial support from 
some Zionist organisations, notably, 
B'nay B’ritli. 

As its budget grew it acquired a gloss 
of respectability, moving from a former gro¬ 
cery store into a moderii $ 9.5-milIion worth 
admini,strativc building near Capitol Hill. 
Today the Heritage Foundation has a per¬ 
manent slafT of 90 professors and 600 ex¬ 
perts. It maintains contacts with more than 
1,000 professors and teachers at major scien¬ 
tific and research institutions across the 
country (Harvard, Yale, Georgetown, Co¬ 
lumbia, and California universities, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, etc.) 
involving many of them in its projects on 
a regular basis. 

The policy guidelines arc laid down by 
the Board of Governors comprising pro¬ 
minent conservatives, such as William Si¬ 
mon, former Secretary of Treasury, Frank 
Shakespeare, Chairman of the Board for 
International Broadcasting, former Director 
of the US Information Agency, and Midge 
Doctcr. Lxociitive Director of the reactionary 
Committee for the Free World. A year ago 
Charles Lichenstcin, US deputy permanent 
representative to the United Nations, noted 
for his fierce attacks on that organisation, 
joined the Board of Governors. 

The main task of the Heritage Founda¬ 
tion is to prepare analytical studies for the 
.Administration, congressmen, and other lea¬ 
ders involved in shaping US foreign and 


domestic policy. According to The New York 
Times, the Foundation supplies its mate¬ 
rials to the majority of legislators and 
members of the Administration, tq 6,000 
journalists, publishers and scientists. The 
Foundation works with dispatch; it can pre¬ 
pare and publish a brief analytical survey 
on a particular issue within 4 to 6 days. 

Although its popularity with the right 
wing rests on its “fundainenlal” works such 
as Mandate for Leadership, vintage 1980 
and 1984, they arc not its only product. As 
the need ari.scs, the Foundation provides 
‘•backgrounders" on concrete problems. In 
addition, it publishes a monthly National 
Security Record covering topical internatio¬ 
nal and domestic issues. Policy Review, a 
magazine with lengthy analytical articles, 
and Insider News Letters containing refe- 
renres on various subdivisions of Congrc.ss 
and research groups. 

The secret of the Heritage Foundation's 
popularity and inflnencc with the US ruling 
circles is simple; it provides the “theoreti¬ 
cal ba.sis” for the views of the Republican 
Party’s right wing, which dominates the 
w'hole Party, and the views of conservative 
Democrats. The Foundation helps to justi¬ 
fy their policies, providing arguments and 
foriiiulations and coming up with “suitable 
theories”. 

It is no accident that the Foundation 
inembcrs drew up the platforms for a num¬ 
ber of Republican Congressional candidates 
during rivent election campaigns, and mo¬ 
reover, took part in shaping the Republican 
platform at the presidential elections in 
1984. No wonder many speeches of Repu¬ 
blicans sound like carbon copies of Herita¬ 
ge Foundation documents. 

What arc the more "interesting" recom¬ 
mendations offered by the Foundation? 

The niafn mes.sage of the i,300-odd in¬ 
structions in the Mandate for Leadership-2 
is to “carry on as before.” It urges the Ad¬ 
ministration to go on building up arma¬ 
ments, to redouble efforts to create an ABM 
system with space-based elements, 'o re¬ 
nounce the indefinite. Soviet-American treaty 
of. 1972, limiting anti-missile defence sy¬ 
stems, etc. It Invariably says "no" to any 
moves that could defuse international ten¬ 
sions, and end the policy of confrontation 
and says nothing but “yes” to anything that 
intensifies the arms race. This is the ob¬ 
structionist position the Foundation recom¬ 
mends to the present Administration in its 
second term. 
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The Mandate reads in part that the USA 
should stop any attempts to limit the de¬ 
velopment or deployment of American stra¬ 
tegic defence systems as part of the “star 
wars’’ programme. This presidential initia¬ 
tive in the strategic defence opens promising 
prospects for the preservation of the Ameri¬ 
can nuclear potential of containment and 
restoration of strategic stability. And it go¬ 
es on to claim that the programme of anti- 
satellite weapons is essential for US secu- 
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rity and should be neither delayed nor post¬ 
poned. 

The American delegation’s stand at the 
Geneva talks and public statements by US 
Administration officials on arms control are 
eloquent proof that the present US leader¬ 
ship sticks to the Heritage Foundation’s re¬ 
commendations in its foreign policy. This 
explains the Foundation’s strong influence 
in the Washington corridors of power. 

O. POLYAKOVSKY 


France: On the Eve of Parliamentary Elections 


In early March parliamentary elections 
are to be held in F'rance which will decide 
who is going to represent the voters’ inte¬ 
rests in the National Assembly, the country’s 
highest legislative body, in the next five 
years. The prc.scnt alignment of forces 
stands as follows: out of 491 deputies, 269 
(the absolute majority) represent the Socia¬ 
list Parly (SP); 43 — the French Commu¬ 
nist Party (FCP); 131—right-wing oppo¬ 
sition, including the Alliance for the Repub¬ 
lic (AR) (81 deputies) and the Union for 
I'rench Democracy (UFD) (50 deputies). 

Ilte leading political parties have on the 
whole completed preparations for the elec¬ 
tions. Programmes have been adopted and 
candidate lists drawn up. The reserves of 
tactical intra- and, in a number of cases, in- 
terparty unity have been mobilised. At their 
conference in Toulouse, the Socialists mana¬ 
ged to pul aside their diifercnccs, even though 
they are rather serious. The AR and the 
I'PD have agreed on a common platform 
and submitted jointly drawn-up candidate 
lists to the majority of constituencies. Mo¬ 
reover, they have slated that if they win, 
they will administer slate affairs “in colla¬ 
boration and only in collaboration’’. 

The chief feature of the situation is the 
considerable changes in the alignment of the 
country’s political forces w'hich have not 
been to the advantage of the ruling Socialist 
Party. In 1981, the French electors gave it 
their votes, having been prordsed changes 
for the- better. But their hopes proved vain. 
The positive steps taken by Socialists in the 
first year and a half of their term of office, 
prompted largely by the influence of Com¬ 
munists, who were in the government of 
that time were practically invalidated by the 
“austerity” policy which the country’s lea¬ 
dership has been pursuing since the summer 


of 1982. The number of unemployed has 
hit a record high of 2.4 million. For two 
years in succession the purchasing capacity 
of the working majority has been dropping. 
Crime and racist sentiments against the 4.5 
million immigrants living in France have 
been building up. A considerable foreign 
trade deficit, inflation and a large, foreign 
debt leave the government little opportuni¬ 
ty for artificially speeding up the rates of 
economic grow'th badly needed to enhance 
its image with the elections so near. 

The prospects are not terribly bright 
either. According to the estimates of the Orga¬ 
nisation for Economic Cooperation and De¬ 
velopment (OECD), in the next year or two 
the situation in the field of employment will 
deteriorate even further and the rales. of 
economic growth w'ill remain low' (1.25 to 
2 per cent annually). CharacterLstically, the 
Socialists have been unable to suggest a 
workable alternative to the present course 
in their election programme (which is essen¬ 
tially very much like that of the AR and 
the UI^'D). Its cornerstone—the urgently 
needed modernisation of French society— 
is sure to entail heavy social lo.sses under 
the conditions of capitalist economy. The 
working people of France have already been 
given a taste of such modernisation, which 
has involved the closing down of enterpri¬ 
ses in the traditional branches, more layoffs, 
and higher unemployment. 

Voters’ dis.satisfaction with the govern¬ 
ment’s policies has manifested itself in the 
failure of Socialists to win any single elec¬ 
tion ever since 1981, whether a local or a 
national one. 

The position of the Socialist Party has 
been further complicated by the loss of such 
a strong ally as the French Communist 
Party. In July 1984 French Communists 
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withdrew from the government and the ru¬ 
ling majority on the ground that the Socia¬ 
lists’ socio-economic policy began to openly 
clash with the interests of the working people. 
This step took a great deai of poiitical cou¬ 
rage, but it was a necessary one for the 
FCP, as alliance with the Socialists was da¬ 
maging to it. The 25th FCP Congress (Feb¬ 
ruary 1985) confirmed the need for an inde¬ 
pendent political course. However, refusing 
to cooperate with the Socialists in any way 
either prior to or after the elections, French 
Communists do not reject the very principle 
of a political alliance with the Socialist Par¬ 
ty. But it will have to be formed on new 
terms which would not bind the 
French Communist Party by a long-term 
joint governmental programme but would 
allow it to remain politicaily independent. 

Preparing for.the elections, the French 
Communist Party has drawn up a compre¬ 
hensive programme of measures aimed at 
coinbattiug crisis, inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment and promoting democracy and social 
justice. It is the only party that has a cons¬ 
tructive platform pursuing long-term natio¬ 
nal interests rather than iimuediate .self-see¬ 
king ends. The goal of the party in tiie elec¬ 
tions is to maintain and then consolidate its 
position in France. The elections to the Na¬ 
tional Assembly are a stage in its campaign 
to establish a broad front of the country's 
democratic forces. 

As concerns the AR and the UFD, the 
main parties of right-wing opposition, their 
objective is to win the upcoming elections 
and gain an absolute majority in the Natio- 
nai Assembiy Their best bet is people's dis¬ 
satisfaction with the outcome of the socialist 
policies, not tlie attractiveness of their own 
election promises. The opposition's slo¬ 
gans—"less state control, lower taxes, mo¬ 
re freedom"“in fact imply the same aus¬ 
terity policy, only on a larger scale. In their 
election campaign the AR and the UFD ha¬ 
ve concentrated on di.screditing the activities 
of the government and of the key figures 
in it. 

Not entirely confident of the successful 
outcome of the elections, the Socialists have 
risked changing the election procedure. 
The former majority system which had two 
rounds has been replaced by the system of 
proportional representation having one 
round Us novelty is only relative: elections 
were conducted along these lines at the ti¬ 
me of the Fourth Republic (1946-1958). 
liw parties nominate their candidates not 


on a nationwide scale but within depart¬ 
ments, administrative and territorial units 
which have been granted the status of cons¬ 
tituencies. The minimum 5-per cent quota of 
votes has been established necessary to win 
the right to repre.sentation at the National 
Assembly. The number of deputies to this 
ciiamber of Parliament of the 1986 convo¬ 
cation wiil he 577, i. e. it will increase by 
86 deputies. The new ciectoral system Is cal¬ 
led upon not only to secure victory for the 
Socialist Parly at the upcoming elections but 
also to eventually open up opportunities for 
making it the core of a coalition uniting 
representatives of petty groupings elected 
to the National A.ssembly, from left centrists 
to moderate right-wingers. 

On the wdiole, the change in the electo¬ 
ral system was not much to the liking of 
the ceuntry’s political parties. French Com- 
niimists have pointed out that the reform is 
incomplete, justly maintaining that only if 
candidates arc nominated on a nationwide 
scale can the system of proportional repre¬ 
sentation fully meet the demands of justi¬ 
ce and democracy. 

In its turn, right-wing opposition condem¬ 
ned the reform as being a ruse of the go¬ 
vernment. The AR, whose members claim to 
be the ideological heirs of Charles de Gaulle, 
have denounced proportional representation 
point-blank as undermining the very founda¬ 
tions of the Fifth Republic’s political sys¬ 
tem. The UFD is not so adamant on this 
point. However, these bourgeois parties ha¬ 
ve been drawn closer together by the reali¬ 
sation that the purpo.se of the new sy.stem 
is to prevent them from gaining the desired 
absolute majority and to face them with 
the serious probiem of their relationship 
with the ultra-right groitpings represented 
by the so-called National Front. 

More vigorous activity of the latter is a 
recent feature of political life in France. 
The National Front has managed to capita¬ 
lise on many people's loss of confidence in 
the “traditional" political partie.s, a direct 
consequence of their failures. The alternati¬ 
ve suggested by the National Front is to 
establish strong authority permeated with 
the spirit of rabid anti-communism after the 
pattern of fascist dictatorship. The growing 
influence of ultra-right forces is causing a 
great, deal of anxiety among the principal 
bourgeois parties of the country. However, 
failing to uiidersland the true causes of 
this phenomenon, they have confined them¬ 
selves to trying to shift the blame onto each 
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otluT, and have even been known to make 
advances to ultra-right elements. The danger 
of the latter course for the democratic gains 
of the working people has been .pointed out 
by the Comniunisl.s, who have exposed the 
National Front as a product of a society in 
the clutclics of an acute socio-economic and 
moral and psychological crisis. 

This crisis has gone so deep that the ult¬ 
ra-right elements can now count on gaining 
access to France’s highest legislative body. 
At the cantonal elections in March 1985, the 
National FronI won over 8 per cent of the 
votes, and in some constituencies as many 
as 20 per cent. In March, the recently es¬ 
tablished 5-pcr cent deadline ni.'iy prove 
(jiiitc attainable for this grouping. 

Such prospects have complicated the posi¬ 
tion of the and the IJFD; should they 
fail to win an nbsoinle majority in the elec¬ 
tions. they will probably have to try for it 
by forming a coalition w’ith the representa¬ 
tives of ultra-right forces. It is a ticklish 
situation. On the one hand, the National 
Front is a potential class ally of the AR 
and the UFD, but on the other, an alliatice 
with it may do a great deal in smear the 
public image of these self-profeiisod cham¬ 
pions of liberalism and democracy. 

Experts and political obsiervers could not 
fail to notice that the struggle among poli¬ 
tical parties on the eve of parliamentary 
elections was affected by the prospect of the 
presidential elections looming ahead. Neither 
bourgeois party has lost any time t<'ying to 
build up its leaders' image. Some experts 
noted that elections to the National Assembly 
are only a battle in the war for the presi¬ 
dency. However, this battle may prove deci¬ 
sive considering the indisputable importance 
of the results of the upcoming voting for 


the outcome of the 1988 Presidential elec¬ 
tions. 

Preparations of the country’s leading po¬ 
litical forces for the elections to the Natio¬ 
nal Assembly have been carried out against 
the background of a .serious crisis of 
French society. The greatest losses have 
been sustained by the ruling Socialist Par¬ 
ly. To make things right, it has risked gi¬ 
ving its political and ideological credo a 
riglitist slant and resorted to tactical ma¬ 
noeuvring. Its election campaign was clear¬ 
ly prompted by the wish to gain an imme¬ 
diate advantage and was not unlike the po¬ 
litical game played by the parties of right- 
wing opposition. 

The AR and the UFD laid the main em¬ 
phasis on criticising government policies. 
In this campaign, they succeeded fairly well 
ill presenting a united front. At the .same li¬ 
me, there are a number of factors, inclu¬ 
ding fiercer struggle for leadership, especial¬ 
ly with the presidential elections not too far 
away, that may aggravate the differences 
between the. political parlic.s. 

Against the background of this political 
wrangling, the principled policy of the 
French Communist Parly, the only parly 
llial has advanced a constructive program¬ 
me for helping French society to become 
healthier, cannot but command profoniul res¬ 
pect. 

The Fifth Republic has never seen such a 
combinatioii of factors capable of aifcctiiig 
the upcoming elections and their consequen¬ 
ces for the country’s polilical future, and 
this makes the situation on the eve of the 
elections very involved indeed, ft is now up 
to the French voters to decide w'hich turn 
ttie events will lake. 


S. VLADIMIROV 




MOMENIWIS PUK OF CONSTRIKTION 
AND THE POLICY OF PEACE 


T he beginning of the latter half of the 1980$ is marked by an event of 
mafor political importance, the 27th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The Congresses of the Leninist Party are milestones not only 
in the history and life of the CPSU and the Soviet state, they also make an 
imprint on the course of and prospects for the development of world rela¬ 
tions, and largely predetermine ways of the worldwide struggle of the 
peoples for the strengthening of peace on the planet. And this quite logical¬ 
ly reflects the role which the Soviet Union plays in present-day international 
relations. The firm and consistent stand of the CPSU and the Soviet state 
imparts a powerful impetus to the fight of all progressive forces for peace 
and socialism. The heightened role of the Soviet Union as a formidable bar¬ 
rier to the imperialist policy of oppression, aggression and war, as a genuine 
champion of peace, democracy and social progress has been convincingly 
confirmed at the highest forum of Soviet Communists. 

The strength of the domestic and foreign policies of tbe Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union consists in the fact ^at it correctly mirrors the fundamen¬ 
tal interests of the Soviet people, maps out with scientific exactness the vital 
guidelines of Soviet society's progress toward the perfection of socialism and 
the gradual transition to communism, and corresponds to the aspirations of 
all the peoples of the world, who have a vested interest in the elimination 
of the war danger and in the creation of conditions for mankind's peaceful 
development. The creative potential of the country's momentous internal de¬ 
velopment plans is being multiplied by the mighly potential of international 
activity, which is aimed at the solution of the most urgent problems of the 
day. The crucial goals and tasks facing the Soviet state on tlw domestic sce¬ 
ne, and the overriding tasks, the accomplishment of which it is working for 
on the international scene, have one common denominator, the peace effort. 
The entire creative strategy on the road towards communism permeates the 
two overriding aspects of the Soviet state's activity—its domestic and foreign 
policies, which reflects the very nature of socialism as a new social system. 
It is the cohesion of and organic interconnection between these two facets 
of the activity of the CPSU and the Soviet state that come to the fore in the 
extensive outlines which have been considered at the highest forum of the 
Soviet Communists. 


T he significance of the 27hi CPSU Congress—a major landmark in Ihe 
country's development—is determined by the signal importance of the 
questions tabled for discussion at it, the nature of the current period, and 
the newness and vast scope of the problems facing Soviet society. A wave 
of creative enthusiasm on the part of the Soviet public at large was evoked 
by the broad nationwide and Party-wide discussion of the pre-Congress do¬ 
cuments—^the draft new edition of the CPSU Programme, the Guidelines for 
the Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 and for 
the Period Ending in 2000, and the changes in the CPSU Rules. These are do¬ 
cuments of tremendous political and mobilising importance, whkb reflect 
ihe progress Soviet society is making. Their enthusiastic endorsemeid showed 
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anew the close ties between the Party and people and promoted the further 
consolidation of the moral and political unify of Soviet society. 

The discussion of the pre-Congress materials was a period of intense and 
extensive work in all spheres—political, economic, organisational, and ideo* 
logical and theoretical. The CPSU appeared before the whole world as the 
genuine political vanguard of the Soviet people, the guiding and organising 
force of Soviet society connected with the masses by unbreakable bonds and 
directing the complex and diverse process of socialist development. The 
programme for accelerating the development of Soviet society elaborated 
by the Party meets the vital needs of the country; it draws on the results at¬ 
tained in the building of socialism in previous years. Incidentally, as General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev has stated, we 
are only at the start, "at the very start of complex work, of major changes 
which require of us more persistence, selflessness, and a fearless rejection 
of everything that has become outdated, of inertia in thinking, of customary 
but now useless schemes and approaches. What we especially need today 
is high public activism, creativity on the job, irreconcilability toward short¬ 
comings, and decisive support for everything that is new and advanced and 
that has been born of the time." 

The Soviet state is at a turning point, which by implication requires a 
search for fresh solutions to the problems that have cropped up, and the 
decisive elimination of the shortcomings that hold back the rate of the 
country's advance toward the perfection of socialism. A profound and 
fearless analysis of the actual situation, elaboration of bold, well-considered 
and grounded plans with due consideration for all the facts, and the mobili¬ 
sation of the efforts of ail the working people for their implementation— 
such is the invariable line of the CPSU. It is this style that distinguishes all 
facets of the Party's multifaceted work in present-day conditions; it is this 
style that characterised the entire preparatory effort for the 27th CPSU 
Congress. The Party came to it highly cohesive, equipped with a clear-cut, 
verified programme of activities not only for the current period, but for the 
long term as well. 

The record of the USSR and the other socialist countries in building a 
new society brilliantly corroborates the veracity of Lenin's tenet to the effect 
that "living, creative socialism is the product of the masses themselves". ‘ 
The creativity of the working people in ail spheres of social life is the deci¬ 
sive factor on which this country's advance, and the scope and rate of the 
acceleration of its socio-economic progress depend. It is to this goal that 
the extensive measures being elaborated by the Party and implemented by 
it of late are subordinated. The CPSU proceeds here from Lenin's tenet that 
"the whole art of government and policy-making consists in being able to 
assess and know in good time where to concentrate your main forces and 
attention". ^ 

Concentrating its efforts on the acceleration of the country's socio-econo¬ 
mic development, the Party pursues the aim of effecting a qualitative trans¬ 
formation of all facets of life of Soviet society, which includes: a fundamen¬ 
tal renewal of its material and technological base drawing on scientific and 
technological breakthroughs; the upgrading of social relations, above all 
economic; far-reaching changes in the content and nature of labour, and the 
material and cultural conditions of life; and intensification of the entire system 
of political, social and ideological institutions. The successful accomplishment 
of these cardinal tasks is closely bound up with the enhanced role of th.e 
human factor, since, as is stressed in the new edition of the CPSU Program¬ 
me, the greater the scope of the historical goals, the more important the 
interested, responsible, conscious and active participation of millions of pe¬ 
ople in achieving them. 


* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 26, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1964, p. 288.' 
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^ Th« course drafted by the Party is geared to decidedly eliminating 
existing shortcomings so that the advantages and potential of the socialist 
system could be fully ascertained and utilised. This course accords with the 
Leninist traditions of the Party, which has always profoundly and objedively 
analysed all aspects of its work, and has invariably followed Lenin's behest: 
“Self-criticism is vitally essential to every live and virile party. There is noth¬ 
ing more disgusting than smug optimism...". ^ It is under this slogan that the 
preparations for the Party Congress were carried out, as well as the nationwi¬ 
de and Party-wide discussion of the pre-Congress documents, which was 
characterised by a democratic, businesslike atmosphere, was constructive 
and embraced millions of industrial workers, collective farmers, members of 
the intelligentsia, Communists and non-Party people. 

The concept of accelerated socio-economic development elaborated at 
the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee was concre¬ 
tely embodied in the draft Guidelines for the Economic and Social Develop¬ 
ment of the USSR for 1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 2000 which 
were put up for discussion at the 27th Party Congress. Drawing on the po¬ 
werful economic, scientific and technological and cultural potential created 
by the labour of several generations of Soviet people, the CPSU advanced 
fresh momentous plans, the implementation of which will ensure a rapid 
growth of the people's well-being and the further strengthening of the So¬ 
viet Union's economic and defence capability. 

A steady rise in the material and cultural standards of living has always 
been the focus of the Party's economic strategy. If this goal is to be reached, 
it is imperative to raise the production forces and the production relations 
to a qualitatively new level, drastically accelerate scientific and tech¬ 
nological progress, ensure rapid advancement in the strategic areas of eco¬ 
nomic development, and create a production potential equal in scope to 
that amassed over ail the preceding years. It is envisaged to increase real 
per capita incomes by between 60 and 80 per cent, commission dwelling 
houses with an aggregate living space of about 2,000 million sq m, transfer 
production to a predominantly intensive path of development, drastically 
boost productivity of labour and on this base speed up the economic growth 
rate. Suffice it to say that it is planned, over the coming 15 years, to increase 
the country's national income almost two-fold and boost the productivity of 
social labour by between 130 and 150 per cent. Such a vital indicator as the 
production of industrial goods is to be doubled. All this will require impro¬ 
ved economic management. 

The bold socio-economic development plans elaborated by the Party are 
incontrovertible proof of the fact that the country is firmly and consistently 
pursuing a policy of peace and international cooperation. After all, their 
implementation is only possible in conditions of peace, and this mirrors the 
inextricable tie between Soviet foreign policy and the state's fundamental, 
strategic tasks on the domestic scene, and the striving of the Soviet people 
to engage in creative labour and live with ail other peoples in peace. 

The “Soviet military menace" myth being intensively spread by imperia¬ 
list propaganda is fully debunked by the actual facts, and above all by the 
fact that it is unthinkable to imagine a state hatching aggressive, expansionist 
plans if all its energies are concentrated on implementing such a vast prog¬ 
ramme of peaceful development. 

A state of peace is not only the goal of Soviet foreign policy, but also a 
prerequisite for the successful accomplishment of the cardinal tasks facing 
the country in domestic policy sphere. The new edition of the CPSU Program- 
mje underscores the fact that the peaceable foreign policy course being ela¬ 
borated by the Party and consistently pursued by the Soviet state, in combi¬ 
nation with the strengthening of the country's defence capability, has ensu- 
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red the Soviet people and the majority of the Earth's popuiation peace over 
the longest period in the 20th century. The CPSU will continue to do all in 
its power to preserve peaceful conditions for the creative work of Soviet pe> 
opie, to improve international relations, to put an end to the arms race that 
has engulfed the world, and to eliminate the threat of nuclear war hanging 
over the peoples. 

The clarity and definitiveness of the Soviet Union's foreign policy goals 
which obtain from the class nature of the socialist system also predetermine 
the nature of Soviet foreign policy, namely, the policy of peace and coope¬ 
ration among states. All the practical actions of this country on the interna¬ 
tional scene are subordinated to these noble aims. 

A distinguishing feature of 1986 is that it has been declared the Interna¬ 
tional Year of Peace by the United Nations. This is not only highly symboli¬ 
cal, it also orients the world community to the immediate implementation of 
concrete steps that would indeed promote the consolidation of the edifice 
of world peace today. Fully sharing the noble aims underlying the UN initia¬ 
tive, the Soviet Union on its part is in favour of the Year of Peace becoming 
a decade of peace, so that mankind might enter the 21st century in conditi¬ 
ons of peace, trust and cooperation. 

A clear-cut and specific manifestation of the consistent course of peace 
and disarmament, which is the centrepiece of the foreign policy of the CPSU 
and the Soviet state, is the decision taken by the Political Bureau of the 
CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet government early this year on a 
number of major foreign policy actions of principle, which were set forth in 
the Statement by Mikhail Gorbachev of January 15, 1986. The essence of the 
complex of new foreign policy initiatives being proposed by the Soviet Uni¬ 
on consists in enabling mankind to enter the next millennium under peaceful 
skies and a weapons-free outer space, so that it might not know fear of 
nuclear, chentical or any other threat of destruction and might be firmly 
confident of its survival and the continuation of the human race. A logical 
fact is that it is precisely the Soviet socialist state that has advanced and sub¬ 
stantiated clear-cut and constructive programme for the complete elimination 
of nuclc»ar weapons worldwide before the end of the current century. The 
whole planet has again been shown an example of the peaceable thrust of 
Soviet foreign policy and its being geared to a practical solution of the most 
urgent problems of vital importance for all the peoples of the globe. Carry¬ 
ing aloft the banner of peace, socialism opens up before the whole of man¬ 
kind a workable path towards deliverance from the threat of nuclear war. 


T he steady broadening and deepening of cooperation between the USSR 
and the fraternal socialist countries and extensive efforts to consolidate 
and advance the world socialist system figure prominently in the foreign po¬ 
licy of the CPSU and Soviet state. The closely united community of socialist 
states, its economic and defence might, and coordinated actions on the in¬ 
ternational scene are an invincible force in the struggle for a peaceful fu¬ 
ture for mankind. All-round bilateral and multilateral ties between the socia¬ 
list states are being extensively and fruitfully developed. Underlying the con¬ 
solidation of the unity and cohesion of the socialist countries are the unsha- 
keable principles of socialist internationalism, the importance of which in pre¬ 
sent-day conditions is particularly growing. The Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union manifests constant concern for the development and improvement 
of the new type of international relations that is taking shape among the so¬ 
cialist states, and proceeds from the belief that the objective need for ever 
greater cohesion among the socialist countries obtains from the very essence 
of socialism. 
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The sfrengfhening of unity and deepening of interaction among the fra- 
temai socialist countries are embodied in the activities of ^e Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation and the Council for Mutual Economic Assistwice. The initiatives 
of the socialist countries aimed at consolidating peace in Europe and reviving 
detente in internationai relations are bound up with the Warsaw Treaty Orga¬ 
nisation. The participants in the summit meeting of the Warsaw Treaty mem¬ 
ber countries held in Prague last November stated the resolve of the Parties 
and states represented at it to work together to continue to do all in their 
power for a turn for the better in European and world affairs. They are una¬ 
nimous in their belief that in today's complex international conditions unity 
and cohesion of the allied socialist countries, class solidarity, and stsengthen- 
ing cooperation in all spheres are of paramount importance. 

The Economic Summit and the follow-up meetings of the leaders of the 
fraternal countries, during which ways and means of resolving the tasks of 
economic development, above ail in fhe sphere of science and technology, 
were outlined, became major, miieistone steps in the continued deepening 
of socialist economic integration as the material basis for the cohesion of the 
socialist countries. The Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Techno¬ 
logical Progress adopted last December gears the fraternal countries to the 
solution of fundamental economic problems—intensification of social produc¬ 
tion and its improved efficiency, and advance to the forefront of science and 
technology. All this will make it possible to reveal more fully the advantages 
of the new social system, and boost the economic, social and cultural poten¬ 
tial of fhe socialist community and its technological independence and in¬ 
vulnerability from imperialist attempts at pressure and blackmail. 

The Party congresses planned for this year in a number of fraternal so¬ 
cialist countries are designed to elaborate and adopt broad programmes for 
fhe further acceleration of economic, social and scientific and technological 
progress. The 27th CPSU Congress and the congresses of the fraternal Parties 
of the socialist countries are important links in the further improvement of 
the new social system, in the consolidation of the international positions of 
socialism and ^e heightening of the powerful potential of peace on the 
Earth. 

One of the distinguishing features of the modern age, which imparts an 
important qualitative feature to it is the embarking of formerly enslaved pe¬ 
oples upon fhe path of independence, fhe emergence of dozens of new sta¬ 
tes and the heightening of their involvement in world politics and economy. 
Relations of sincere friendship, mutual respect and multifaceted cooperation 
have been established between the Soviet Union and these states. The fact 
that the role being played by the non-aligned countries in world affairs is 
constantly enhancing is a good sign. The CPSU and the Soviet state have 
been consistently in favour of the growing influence of the peoples of the 
newly-free counbies increasingly contributing to the cause of peace and so¬ 
cial progress. The socialist world and the movement of peoples for their so¬ 
cial emancipation and national liberation have a community of fundamental 
interests, which is an objective base for their joint actions against imperialism. 

Consistently coming out on the side of countries and peoples repelling 
attacks by fhe aggressive forces of imperialism, and safeguarding their free¬ 
dom, independence and national dignity, the CPSU and the Soviet state view 
solidarity with them as an important part of fhe overall struggle for interna¬ 
tionai peace and security. The alliance between the forces of social progress 
and national liberation is a guarantee of a better future for the whole of 
mankind. This policy-making goal of the CPSU determines the policy of the 
Soviet state as regards fhe emergent countries and is a principled underpir>- 
ning for fhe consolidation of cooperation with them on the key problems of 
the day. 
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T he Soviet Union is proposing to all states, the capitalist ones included, a 
broad, long-term, multifacet^ programme of mutually beneficial coope¬ 
ration, which takes into consideration the new possibilities which the era of 
the scientific and technological revolution opens up before mankind. The 
realities of our time dictate the urgent need to transfer relations between 
countries with different social systems from military confrontation to peaceful 
cooperation that would rule out the use of force in resolving contentious is¬ 
sues. War between them today would entail truly catastrophic consequeiKes 
and would in effect lead to the destruction of human civilisation. 

Here the question of whence the danger of world war emanates, of who 
its main source is, has always been one of principled importance. The very 
thrust of the efforts in countering this threat depends on the answer to H. 
The facts again and again attest that the danger of war is inherent in impe¬ 
rialism, in the aggressive policy which it is pursuing on the international 
scene. For this reason decisive opposition to the imperialist course is a vital 
condition for the struggle for universal peace and security. Curbing the for¬ 
ces of aggression and militarism today has become Hie overriding, most cru¬ 
cial mission of world socialism, the working-class and communist movement, 
the peoples of the emergent states, and mass democratic movements. 

A tremendous influence on all vital processes of present-day international 
affairs is being exerted by the attainment by socialism of military-strategic 
parity between the USSR and the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty and 
NATO, which has made it possible to consolidate the positions of the socia¬ 
list countries and ail the progressive forces, and to debunk the hopes of the 
aggressive quarters of imperialism, above all American imperialism, for vic¬ 
tory in a nuclear world war. However, imperialism has not laid down its 
weapons, it has not desisted in its attempts to take social revenge and resto¬ 
re the positions it has lost, it continues to wage a large-scale campaign to 
halt the advance of historical development and put a brake on the broaden¬ 
ing and deepening of the liberation struggle of the peoples. Featuring pro¬ 
minently in the strategy of American imperialism is the desire to upset the 
military-strategic parity which is a solid guarantee of international peace and 
security. This goal is served by the plans for the continued extension of the 
arms rKe, especially Washington's declared course for the militarisation of 
outer space, which is fraught with the most baleful consequences for peace. 

it is quite natural that the fight against the attempts to orbit the arms race 
is the central issue in present-day international politics, it is around them 
that a heated debate, including in the USA itself, where the White House's 
course is encountering mounting opposition on the part of sober-minded po¬ 
litical figures, is unfolding today. The arguments for the so-called strategic 
defence initiative, which was advanced by the US President, are based on 
dangerous self-deceit, on demagogy designed to veil the true aim of this 
ominous project. Its essence is to attain, through a new method, the same 
unattainable goal—military superiority over the Soviet Union. However, the 
Soviet leadership has stated unequivocally that such hopes should not be 
entertained, as the USSR will not allow the military-strategic parity to be 
broken; in the event American space-based weapons are created the Soviet 
Union will be forced, in order to restore the balance, to heighten the effecti¬ 
veness, accuracy and yield of its armaments to neutralise, if so required, the 
electronic space-based "star wars" machine being created by the USA. 

The Soviet Union togetner with the other socialist countries has advanced 
and is consistently upholding a broad programme to curb the arms race 
which, through the fault of imperialism, is gaining momentum rather than 
weakening. The pre-Congress documents and the Statement of January 15, 
1986 formulate the vital measures touching upon the cessation of the arms 
race and upon disarmament, and the ensuring of international peace and 
security. Specific proposals at the respective international forums have been 
made by the Soviet Union on each of the enumerated points. The Soviet 
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Union is working untiringly and consistanHy for ttieir practical impiamenta- 
tion, thus in de^ demonstrating its sincere vested interest in res^ving the 
urgent problems facing the world community, it can be stated without exag¬ 
geration that there is no other state in the world that has come forth with so 
many well-considered constructive initiatives. 

Underlying Soviet policy vis-a-vis the capitalist countries is the Leninist 
principle of peaceful coexistence between states with different social systems, 
which has been tested by life and has proved its fruitfulness and effective¬ 
ness. The CPSU and the Soviet state are in favour of working purposefully 
for the all-round establishment of this principle in international relations as a 
norm of interstate relations that is recognised and observed by all. However, 
peaceful coexistence is not at ail a process which yields unilateral benefit. 
After all, the record of history attests to the fact that the establishment of the 
principle of peaceful coexistence in the practice of international relations 
does not encroach upon anyone's interests; quite the contrary, it furthers the 
development of businesslike cooperation and is a paramount means of im¬ 
proving the international climate as a whole. 

It cannot but be noted in this connection that the most aggressive reactio¬ 
nary quarters of imperialism, American imperialism first and foremost, while 
not denying peaceful coexistence in words, each time a trend toward an 
easing of international tensions is observed, artificially and purposely try to 
undermine or put a brake on this process. They always come up with a host 
of fabricated pretexts, such as judgements on "international terrorism" of 
which they accuse sovereign states, on "human rights violations" supposedly 
taking place in socialist countries, and much else. If the demagogy masks 
behind which the USA conceals the real motives of its actions are removed, 
one thing becomes clear—it is in this way that the chiefs of the military-in¬ 
dustrial complex are attempting to hamper positive developments on the in¬ 
ternational scene. Alongside this, by whipping up an atmosphere of tension, 
uncontrollably stepping up ttie arms race, and pursuing a policy of militaris¬ 
ing all spheres of life in ^e capitalist countries, they hope to overcome the 
growing crisis. However, and the facts constantly corroborate this, such acti¬ 
ons not only do not alleviate the internal contradictions which are organical¬ 
ly inherent in bourgeois society, but, on the contrary, deepen them. Ultima¬ 
tely each new phase in the imperialist policy of aggression and of whipping 
up tensions only reveals with greater clarity the policy and strategy of im¬ 
perialism which are hostile to the interests of the peoples, to the interests of 
the whole of mankind, and unmasks their historical doom and lack of a future. 


T he Communist Party of the Soviet Union is rightly called Leninist not only 
because Lenin was its founder, but also because it in turn has always 
firmly and consistently adhered to Lenin's teaching, creatively developed it, 
and inherited and enriched the immortal ideas of Lenin. The scientific 
grounding of the domestic and foreign policy of the CPSU and the 
Soviet state is conditioned by the fact that this policy is formed in accordan¬ 
ce with an objective analysis of the real processes taking place in the 
world and is based on a knowledge and utilisation of the laws of social de¬ 
velopment revealed by Marxist-Leninist teaching. Of fundamental importance 
is the continuity of the vital theoretical and political principles of the Party, 
which reflect not only the historical connection and consistency of its policy 
goals and tasks, but also the creative development of them in keeping with 
Ae demands of life. The question of continuity in the development of the 
theory and policy goals of the Party is the question of its theoretical adhe¬ 
rence to principle and consistency, its fidelity to Marxism-Leninism. 

As the 27th Congress drew near, the CPSU profoundly generalised the 
tremendously important experience of the Soviet state's struggle for the con- 
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solidation of peace among nations and the develo|MTient of cooperation on 
a democratic, equitable basis, which was reflected in the principled proviso 
ons formulated in the new edition of the Party Programme. This truly epoch- 
making document reflects the collective wisdom of ail the Soviet Communists 
and of the entire Soviet people, and their historic accomplishments and their 
well-considered, time-tested plans for the future. 

it is highly noteworthy how a number of bourgeois figures assess such a 
feature of Soviet policy as continuity. In an article published recently in the 
journal Foreign Affairs, former US President Richard Nixon wrote: “The one 
absolute certainty about the Soviet-American relationship is that the struggle 
in which we are engaged will last not just for years but for decades. In such 
a struggle, one advantage the Soviet Union has over the United States is 
that its foreign policy has consistency and continuity." 

The advantage of Soviet foreign policy lies not only in its continuity. This 
policy is stable, consistent and not subject to time-serving vacillations; it is 
guided by the scientific system of principles underlying it. Not only our 
friends but many of our foes have been repeatedly forced to admit that 
words and actions match up in Soviet foreign policy, that the Soviet state 
firmly and consistently keeps to its commitments, and truly values the positi¬ 
ve potential that has been accumulated in its relations with its partners. 

The same cannot be said of US policy, however, it is an indubitable fact 
that a serious worsening of the international situation took place beginning 
in the late 1970s through the fault of the Washington Administration. The 
United States in effect wrote off many important accords and agreements of 
the detente period. A course prevailed in Washington not for a positive de¬ 
velopment of Soviet-American relations but for confrontation in all areas. 
A banking on the attainment of military superiority was most vividly manifest 
in the unprecedented programme for nuclear and other rearmament The po¬ 
licy of military pressure, and at times open blackmail against peoples and 
st^es that embarked upon the road of independent development, was step¬ 
ped up. Today, too, there is no reason to believe that this course has under¬ 
gone any radical changes, that Washington has shelved its policy of force 
and diktat. Ample proof is the actions of the United States itself as regards 
Central America and Libya and many other actions by the American authori¬ 
ties for that matter. 

However, it would likewise be incorrect to fail to see another highly 
important process which is taking place in the USA itself and in other Wes¬ 
tern states. What is meant is that this course of Washington is increasingly 
running counter to present-day realities, and its further conduct not only 
promises no success for American policy, but is leading it into a blind alley. 
The anachronism, lack of prospects and ultimate doom of the policy of 
whipping up tensions and confrontation are becoming totally obvious. It is 
quite natural that elements of realism have begun to appear and find expres¬ 
sion in the US of late, which are prompting Washington to reassess its unte¬ 
nable foreign policy aims. 

A strong impact was indubitably exerted on this process by the set of 
large-scale foreign policy initiatives which the USSR has come out with of 
late, tt has been impossible to fail to notice them or pretend that they do 
not demand any response from Washington. The peace offensive of social¬ 
ism is such a powerful factor in the development of the positive processes 
on the international scene that all who shape policy in Western capitals are, 
like it or not, forced to reckon with this. Today the public at large in the ca¬ 
pitalist states is insistently calling upon its governments to desist from the po¬ 
licy of confrontation with the socialist countries and embark upon a search 
for mutually acceptable solutions to the existing problems on the basis of the 
principle of equal security, with due account for each other's legitimate 4i»< 
terests. 

tn most general terms, the rivalry between these two opposite trends in 
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Western foreign policy resulted in weakened positions for the most aggressi> 
ve militarist circles, which, in turn, created objective prerequisites which 
made possible the Soviet-American summit in Geneva. This meeting is indu¬ 
bitably one of the most important international events, and its impact on 
the prospects for world development can hardly be overrated. The Geneva 
talks were, by and large, a success. 

It would be incorrect, however, to fail to see forces which are clearly 
displeased by the results of the Geneva summit. What is meant first and fo¬ 
remost are highly influential circles in the US itself. The facts show that the 
foes of a Soviet-American dialogue are very active. The struggle around the 
extremely important and topical problems which were a subject of the Ge¬ 
neva talks is continuing. The all-round and realistic assessment of the result 
of the Soviet-American summit in Geneva is based on consideration of the 
totality of the realities of the present-day international situation and the na¬ 
ture of the development of Soviet-American relations. "At the given meet¬ 
ing," read the Resolution of the USSR Supreme Soviet, "the sides failed to 
find a solution of the major questions connected with the task of halting the 
arms race and strengthening peace, and major disagreements still remain 
between the Soviet Union and the USA on problems of principle; its results, 
however, create a possibility for a shift from the current state of dangerous 
confrontation to a constructive search for ways to normalise Soviet-American 
relations and to improve the international situation as a whole." 

Soviet foreign policy is based on multifaceted, solid and steady bilateral 
ties with ail countries. Proceeding from this, the Soviet state attaches prin¬ 
cipled importance to the development and deepening of its relations with 
the capitalist countries of the West, viewing this as a workable and weighty 
contribution to the overall improvement of the international climate and the 
establishment of broad and multifaceted cooperation in a wide range of 
fields. It is the vigorous stand of the USSR that opens up new vistas for their 
broadening in the interests of these states themselves, and in the interests 
of universal peace and the strengthening of international stability. 

The primary task facing the peoples of the globe is to break the dange¬ 
rous course of international developments and eliminate the threat of a 
nuclear catastrophe hanging over mankind. This goal can and must be attai¬ 
ned; after all, the possibilities for preserving and strengthening peace have 
never been so real. A vital prerequisite for a dramatic improvement in the 
international situation is the pooling of efforts of ail peoples and all forces 
aware of the fact that there is no sensible alternative to peaceful coexistence. 


T he strategic domestic and foreign policy course of the Party is imbued 
with the spirit of historical optimism, which is vividly manifest in the pre- 
Congress documents of the CPSU. The goals and tasks which are being po¬ 
sed by the Party are astonishing in their boldness and scope; they open up 
before the country the prospects for a substantial acceleration of socio-eco¬ 
nomic progress as a way of attaining a new qualitative state of society. The 
Communists and all ^e Soviet working people are confident of their 
strength and are firmly convinced that through the selfless and creative la¬ 
bour of .the Soviet people the tasks posed will be accomplished, that all 
frontiers mapped out will be reached. Such is the unswerving will of the 
Communist Party and of the entire Soviet people. 


COMPLETE ELIMINATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS- 
THE SOVIET PROGRAMME 
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I n his statement of January 15 this year Mikhail Gorbachev, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, outlined a strategy for pea¬ 
ce designed to rid the Earth of all nuclear weapons until the end of 
this century, to deliver mankind from the threat of nuclear holocaust and 
ensure a peaceful future for it. 

There is no task more noble and urgent today. In its advance mankind 
has reached unprecedented heights and the potential of knowledge and 
experience it has accumulated has offered opportunities for rapid social 
progress. At the same time, human genius is used by imperialism for 
creating weapons of enormous destructive power. The policy pursued by 
the imperialists, who are prepared to sacrifice the destiny of whole na¬ 
tions, is increasing the danger of the arms race spilling over into outer 
space, of new weapons being employed. 

“The most acute problem facing mankind is that of war and peace." 
reads the new edition of the Programme of the CPSU. “Imperialism was 
responsible for two world wars that claimed tens of millions of lives. It is 
creating the thre«t of a third world war.” 

Twice in the 20th century the militarists pushed mankind into the 
abyss of world war. In both cases people were faced with the dilemma: 
peace or carnage. And in both cases the forces of militarism overwhelmed 
the forces of reason. Today, an entirely new threat is confronting man¬ 
kind and it has to choose between peace and the death of the human ra¬ 
ce, an end to the world civilisation. In this situation it has become more 
imperative than ever that statesmen, the public at large, and every indi¬ 
vidual should realistically assess the process going on in the world and 
draw the appropriate conclusions, and see their role in the efforts to pre¬ 
vent the world from sliding down to another war. 

The Soviet Union has drawn such a conclusion. It believes that the 
world needs a turn for the better. Being aware of this, the Political Bu¬ 
reau of the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet government have 
adopted a decision on a number of major foreign policy actions of a fun¬ 
damental nature. “They are designed”, reads the Statement by Mikhail 
Gorbachev, “to promote to a maximum degree an improvement in the 
international situation. They are prompted by the need to overcome the 
negative confrontational trends that have been growing in recent years 
and to clear the way to curbing the nuclear arms race on Earth and pre¬ 
venting it in outer space, to an overall reduction of the risk of war, and 
to the building of confidence as an integral part of relations among 
states." 

The Statement offers a set of new proposals encompassing all the 
main areas of foreign policy activities for the benefit of disarmament, for 
lessening world tensions and providing better prospects for a peaceful 
future and progress of all nations. 

The chief proposal is the concrete programme, scheduled for a preci¬ 
sely defined period until the end of this century, and envisaging large-scale 




measures aimed at a complete and total elimination of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The Soviet Union has proposed that at the first stage, within the next 
5 to 8 years, the USSR and the USA, mutually renouncing the develop¬ 
ment, testing and deployment of space weapons, would cut by half the 
nuclear arms capable of reaching each other’s territory. On the remai¬ 
ning delivery vehicles of this kind each side will retain no more than 
6,000 warheads. 

At this stage, all the Soviet and American medium-range missiles in 
the European zone, both ballistic and cruise missiles, are to be elimina¬ 
ted as a first step to rid the European continent of nuclear weapons. The 
USA would assume an obligation not to transfer its strategic and me¬ 
dium-range missiles to other countries, while Britain and France would 
not build up their relevant nuclear arms. It is necessary that from the 
start the USA and the USSR agree to stop all nuclear explosions and 
call upon other nuclear states to join the moratorium. 

The second stage is to begin no later than 1990 and to last for 5 to 
7 years. During these years, nuclear disarmament would be joined by 
the other nuclear powers. In this period the USSR and the USA would 
continue the arms reductions agreed upon during the first stage and also 
carry out further measures designed to eliminate their medium-range nuc¬ 
lear weapons, freeze their tactical nuclear systems. Following the comple¬ 
tion by the USSR and the USA of the 50 per cent reduction in their re¬ 
levant arms at the second stage, another radical step is to be taken: all 
nuclear powers will eliminate their tactical nuclear arms. 

At the second stage, the Soviet-American understanding on the pro¬ 
hibition of space strike weapons should become multilateral, with the 
obligatory participation in it of major industrial powers. All nuclear po¬ 
wers would slop nuclear weapon tests. Simultaneously, the development 
of non-nuclear weapons based on new physical principles, whose destruc¬ 
tive capacity is close to that of nuclear or other weapons of mass dest¬ 
ruction would be prohibited. 

The third stage should begin not later than 1995. By the end of 1999, 
no nuclear weapons would remain on Earth. Moreover, a universal agree¬ 
ment is to be drawn up to prevent such weapons from being revived in 
future. 

The new Soviet proposals, however broad their scope, are specific and 
practicable. This was noted immediately by many bourgeois news media. 
A West German magazine proposed that the Soviet initiatives be accep¬ 
ted as “a comprehensive universal and thoroughly elaborated, in time and 
content, working plan” ' of eliminating nuclear weapons. 

True, the meaning of the Statement is often deliberately distorted in 
the Western press. It is stressed in the Statement that the reduction of 
strategic weapons is only possible if the development, testing and dep¬ 
loyment of space strike weapons are banned. Some people in the West 
are trying to present this condition as “linkage" of sorts, that is, employ¬ 
ment of the method con.stantly used by the United States in its foreign- 
policy activity, while others began even to speak of a “Soviet ultimatum". 
What is evident is the deliberate distortion of the truth. The Statement 
says not about “linkage” but about the objective logical interrelationship 
which cannot be broken because of the Pentagon’s plans envisaging a 
first strike from behind a “space shield”. 

It is also quite obvious that the development of a new type of wea¬ 
pons and their deployment in outer space cannot open a way to an eli¬ 
mination of nuclear weapons, though the US Administration spokesmen 
are trying to convince the nations it can. On the contrary, this will crea- 
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te a situation in which, as was noted in a recent message by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet to the US Congress, the arms race “will grow unprece¬ 
dentedly and take most dangerous turns”. But to prevent the arms race 
from spilling over into outer space means to lift a barrier to large-scale 
reductions of nuclear arms. This is precisely why the Soviet Union, 
although its material and intellectual potential enables it to produce any 
weapons, proposes, as it did at the 40th Session of the UN General 
Assembly last year, that any space militarisation programmes be dropped 
and that mankind concentrate on extensive exploration of outer space for 
peaceful purposes to ensure progress for the entire world and reliable 
security for all. 

The new Soviet Programme also provides for effective verification of 
all measures that are to relieve the nations of the heavy burden of arma¬ 
ments and to remove the threat of a nuclear catastrophe. Naturally, verifi¬ 
cation details are yet to be discussed and agreed upon. The Soviet 
Union—and this is of fundamental importance—insists that verification 
with regard to the weapons that are to be destroyed or limited would be 
carried out both by national technical means and with the help of interna¬ 
tional procedures, including on-site inspection whenever necessary. The 
USSR is ready to reach agreement on any additional verification measu¬ 
res. This convincingly disproves the thesis being spread by imperialist 
politicians and propaganda that the Soviet Union is a “closed society” 
that will never allow any verification and, therefore, one should not trust 
Moscow’s disarmament proposals, for they are a “trap” for the West. The 
absurdity of this allegation has become most obvious now. 

The USSR has demonstrated its constructive approach to the prog¬ 
ramme of eliminating nuclear weapons and its wish to place it on a 
practical basis by yet another important decision—to extend by three 
months its unilateral moratorium on all nuclear explosions (its term had 
expired on December 31, 1985) and again proposed that the United Sta¬ 
tes join the moratorium. 

It is certainly no accident that a considerable part of the new Soviet 
initiatives directly concern Europe. If Soviet and American medium-range 
missiles were eliminated from our continent, withouh mixing and over¬ 
burdening this matter with other problems, it would untie perhaps one of 
the most complicated knots in current world politics, and the path to a 
radical reduction in nuclear arms and to their complete elimination 
would be cleared to a considerable extent. 

Parallel with the complete elimination of nuclear weapons by the year 
2000, the Soviet Union also thinks it possible fully to eliminate by that 
year such barbaric weapons of mass destruction as chemical weapons, 
and to take effective measures to reduce armed forces and conventional 
arms. To that end, all the talks now under way should be activated and 
the disarmament mechanisms in Geneva, Stockholm and Vienna made 
most effective. In this way the dangerous tendency when the rate of the 
arms race exceeds the rate of progress at the talks would be overcome. 

The implementation of the programme of eliminating nuclear and che¬ 
mical weapons by the end of this century would also bring the security 
in Asia to a qualitatively new level and contribute to a search, together 
with all Asian countries, for an overall comprehensive approach to estab¬ 
lishing a system of secure and durable peace on this largest continent 
with the biggest population. 

No state has ever proposed such a detailed and comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme whose implementation would block all ways to stepping up the 
arms race. It has set the goal of establishing a new approach to disar¬ 
mament problems in international relations and calls for abandoning, as 
the Statement by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
reads, the thinking of the Stone Age, when the chief concern was to have 








a bigger stick or a heavier stone. With such a mentality military rivalry 
can become an avalanche and any control over the course ol events can 
be impossible. The new Soviet proposals precisely open the way to a ra¬ 
dical improvement of the international situation and provide for security 
to all nations. 


S uch an approach of the Soviet Union to the prospects of international 
development has been adopted by the Soviet Union not because, as 
is sometimes alleged in the West, it is “scared” by the escalation of the 
arms race by the United States, especially by its space plans. This 
approach is motivated, above all, by the high sense of responsibility for 
the destinies of the world, for the destinies of all nations. The USSR sees 
its duty in using all the prestige of socialism and every opportunity this 
system offers for tipping the balance in favour of peace and turning inter¬ 
national developments in a direction along which mankind could enter 
the third millenium in a situation of equal and reliable security for all. 

The Statement by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Commit¬ 
tee is a logical continuation of the principled policy pursued consistently 
by Soviet Communists and all Soviet people, a policy based on the wish 
to deliver mankind from the fear of destruction in a nuclear conflagra¬ 
tion. The proposals it contains have once again clearly demonstrated the 
most typical features of Soviet foreign policy—its initiative and consi¬ 
stent nature. 

It is appropriate to recall in this context that the Soviet Union was 
the first country in the world to advance practical proposals on elabora¬ 
ting measures on the general reduction of armaments way back at the 
Genoa Conference in 1922 and proposed the convocation of the first ever 
international conference on disarmament, which was held that same year. 
The Soviet government then proposed a concrete plan for cutting back 
the numerical strength of the armies of the countries taking part in that 
Conference. In 1925, the Soviet Union was among the first to sign the 
Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous 
or Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare, and in the 
late 192(te and early 1930s it tabled a draft convention on general, comp¬ 
lete and immediate disarmament and then a draft convention on arms 
reduction at the preparatory commission of the World Disarmament Con¬ 
ference and at the Conference itself. 

The Leninist course towards general disarmament, of which the dest¬ 
ruction of nuclear weapons is a major component today, was continued 
by the Soviet Union after the Second World War. It tabled at the United 
Nations, as early as 1946, a draft international convention envisaging an 
obligation not to use atomic weapons under any circumstances, to for¬ 
bid their production and storage, and to destroy all the manufactured 
and unfinished atomic weapons available at that time. But, it will be re¬ 
called, the United States rejected that draft in the hope of securing for 
itself nuclear arms monopoly as a means of world domination. As a re¬ 
sult, the world was drawn in the escalation of nuclear armaments. 

Though the USSR, in order to build up its defence capacity and to 
defend the fraternal socialist countries, was compelled to create nuclear 
weapons of its own, throughout the period that followed it continued to 
insist on the need to stop the buildup of nuclear arsenals and find an 
immediate solution to the nuclear disarmament problem. 

The struggle against the threat of a nuclear holocaust, for the prohi¬ 
bition and destruction of nuclear weapons has always been central to the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union. The key item of these proposals, which 
have been put forward by the USSR at the UN and during the bilateral 
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and multilateral negotiations with Western countries, is the cessation of 
the manufacture of nuclear arms to be followed by their destruction, by 
their removal from the arsenals of all states. The same idea is behind the 
Soviet efforts to solve in a most radical way the nuclear problem through 
a complete and unreserved rejection of these monstrous weapons of mass 
destruction, and the USSR carries on a persistent struggle also for indi¬ 
vidual, partial measures to restrict the nuclear arms race in all directions 
wherever it may be possible: a limitation and reduction of strategic arms, 
clearing Europe of nuclear weapons, a general and complete ban on nuc¬ 
lear weapon tests, the non-proliferation of these weapons, a nuclear arms 
freeze, the creation of nuclear-free zones, and so on. 

Furthermore, demonstrating its desire for peace and a high sense of 
responsibility for the destiny of nations, the USSR assumed in 1982 a 
unilateral commitment to refrain from first use of nuclear weapons; in 
1983, also unilaterally, it imposed a moratorium on launching antisatcl- 
lite weapons; in 1985, on deploying medium-range missiles in Europe; 
and finally, in that same year, on nuclear weapon tests. 

The Soviet initiatives served as an impetus which helped to begin 
talks on many aspects of disarmament, bilateral—between the USSR and 
the USA—and multilateral. It is the purposeful political course of the 
USSR towards achieving tangible results in winding down the arms race, 
primarily the nuclear arms race, that made it possible to reach several 
major understandings aimed at slowing down the arms race, such as the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, the Treaty Banning 
Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Wa¬ 
ter, the Soviet-US Interim Agreement on Certain Measures with Respect 
to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms (SALT-1), the Treaty on 
the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms (SALT-2), and the Treaty 
on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

By contrast, the USA has, throughout the postwar period, invariably 
launched new rounds of the nuclear arms race and thought it possible 
that these arms could be used, though, of course, its political leaders did 
not stint peaceful assurance, nor do they now. In fact, Washington has 
always been the first to start developing a new generation of weapons at 
every turning point in the nuclear arms buildup: the testing of the atom 
bomb, and then the hydrogen bomb, the manufacture of heavy strategic 
bombers, atomic artillery, submarine-launched ballistic missiles, and mul¬ 
tiple independently targetablc re-entry vehicles (MIRVs), the deployment 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles, and so on. 

Ever since nuclear weapons have appeared, the USSR has never, under 
no circumstances, threatened to use them, while the USA has issued such 
threats more than once. It has long been an open secret that US politi¬ 
cians and brass hats calculated right after the war on how many Soviet 
cities nuclear bombs should be dropped in order to fulfil the insane plans 
for “rolling back communism” and contemplated in earnest the possibi¬ 
lity of using nuclear weapons during the events in Korea and Indochina, 
the way they were used in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Each time a resolution or a declaration was being adopted at the 
United Nations, reflecting the growing concern of world public opinion 
over the arms race escalation, especially the nuclear arms buildup, and 
the demand was clearly expressed that a world nuclear catastrophe be 
averted—the Resolution on the Non-Use of Force in International Rela¬ 
tions and Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons for All Time (1972), the Decla¬ 
ration on the Prevention of Nuclear Catastrophe (1981), the declaration 
condemning nuclear war (1983) and a number of other documents—the 
USA has invariably been with the minority, among those who voted 
against them. 
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It is due to the USA that the disarmament negotiations were stuck for 
years and in a number of instances the talks, which had started earlier, 
were disrupted, while many understandings reached after a long search 
for mutually acceptable solutions, the search which sometimes continued 
for years, as was the case with the SALT-2 Treaty, have never been legis¬ 
latively formalised by the American side. 

Doctrines and concepts envisaging the admissibility of nuclear war 
(“limited", “protracted", etc.) were produced in the USA one after ano¬ 
ther. They increased the probability of war, because on their basis the 
directives were drawn up whose chief aim was to achieve US military 
superiority, to upset the approximate Soviet-Amberican military parity 
and thus to disturb stability in the world. All these doctrines and 
practical measures were based on the concept of a first, disarming, strike. 

The unrestrained military preparations plans culminated in the “star 
wars” doctrine advanced by the present Republican Administration. One 
of its most vicious aspects is that the so-called strategic defense initia¬ 
tive (SDI) added to the aggre.ssiveness of the military-industrial complex 
which is suggesting to the Americans “thoughts about the unthinkable”, 
that is, about the admissibility of nuclear war and the possibility of victo¬ 
ry in it. For this reason the Heritage Foundation, the brain trust of the 
ultra-right circles in the USA, has been importunately reiterating in its 
recent pubiications on “star wars” problems the idea that a nuclear war 
can be won if the USA is able to protect itself with a space shield from 
Soviet missiles. 

The US ruling elite is now pulling all strings in a bid to make the 
economy and science, too, work for the “star wars” plans. It has been 
estimated that the spending on the SDI will run into one trillion dollars 
by the end of this century. To finance these plans the Administration is 
reducing drastically the spending on social needs, which, as the well- 
known American physician Benjamin Spock justly noted, dooms millions 
of Americans to poverty and leaves “millions more in hopeless despair”. 
Benjamin Spock is convinced that such steps “will push the National 
Debt so astronomically high that the US would self-destruct economically 
long before Star Wars ever gets off the ground”. 

Today, the world has come to a dangerous point at which the arms 
race can spill over into outer space, which spells unprecedented menace 
to all people on Earth. Even experienced persons having a good know¬ 
ledge of history, such as former US Ambassador to the USSR George 
Kennan, now a well-known historian, who, incidentally had put into cir¬ 
culation the idea of “containing" the Soviet Union, have arrived at the 
conclusion that it is the United States that is to be contained. “There is 
much in our own life, here in this country, that needs early containment. 
It could, in fact, be said that the first thing we Americans need to learn 
to contain is, in some ways, ourselves.” * 

It is this containment that the US Administration lacks. “In imple¬ 
menting the ‘star wars’ programme,” said Mikhail Gorbachev in an inter¬ 
view to the newspaper L’Humanite, “Washington, in fact, deliberately 
aims to thwart the current talks and erase all the existing arms limita¬ 
tion agreements. In this case, the USSR and the United States, their 
allies, the entire world would find themselves, as early as in the forthco¬ 
ming years, in a situation of totally uncontrolled arms race, strategic 
chaos, the most dangerous disruption of stability, general uncertainty and 
fear, and the enhanced ri.sk of catastrophe linked to that.” 

By adopting new “super-weapons” and the “wonder technology” the 
USA wants to ensure absolute security for itself, while placing others in 
a position of “absolute danger”. Space militarisation can bring about a 
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situation in which decision'making will have to be handed over to compu* 
ters and robots, thus making mankind hostage of the machines, and the¬ 
refore, of technical breakdowns and faults. How far dangerous this is has 
beo) shown by the recent tragedy of the American spacecraft Challenger. 

By contrast with the US concept of security based on the SDI, the 
Soviet concept ensures equal security for all to be achieved by arms re¬ 
duction and disarmament, with the ultimate goal of totally eliminating 
all types of mass destruction weapons. 

So, the new Soviet peace initiatives clearly demonstrate that the cour¬ 
se of socialism is diametrically opposite to the antipopular and venture¬ 
some line of US imperialism on the world scene. The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union approved at its 27th Congress the Guidelines for the 
Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 and for 
the Period Ending in 2000, the document whose peaceful content gives 
the lie to the assertions of reactionary propaganda about the “aggressi¬ 
veness” of socialism and about a “Soviet military threat”. Meanwhile, 
the leaders of the much vaunted “free society” are charting the main di¬ 
rections of “development” till the end of this century, clearly proceeding 
from the interests of the military-industrial complex, giving priority to 
continued military preparations. 


O ur new proposals”, reads the Statement by the General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee, “are addressed to the whole world”. 
And the world has responded to them. It would be no exaggeration to 
say there was a general sigh of relief and hope. “The programme of 
disarmament, development and peace for the whole of mankind”—this is 
how the Statement was characterised by the Bulgarian newspaper Rabol- 
nichesko Delo. 

Politicians and parties, spokesmen of parliaments and municipalities, 
trade-union, women's, youth, religious and other public organisations, 
scientists, workers in culture, and leaders of diverse trends in antiwar 
and antinuclear movements have noted the timely, bold, humane and con¬ 
structive character of the new Soviet moves. The Statement, writes The 
New York Times, makes one aware of the new dynamism of the Soviet 
Union. Though the Soviet Union had called for complete disarmament 
before, the paper says, this time it imparted to the idea a new force, 
and offered a concrete timetable, which apparently means a serious 
approach to this major problem of our time. “We,” said the Japanese news¬ 
paper Tokyo Shimbun, “welcome the new Soviet proposals. The fact that 
the Soviet leader named specific dates of complete elimination of nuclear 
arms is of an epoch-making significance." 

The new Soviet proposals were met with enthusiastic approval in socia¬ 
list countries and in developing states. Many Western countries, too, pub¬ 
lished statements in which they in one way or another approved the new 
Soviet initiatives and said they should be “studied fully and thoroughly”. 
This idea was expressed, for instance, by a spokesman of the British Fo¬ 
reign Office. Hans-Dietrich Genscher, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
FRG, de;!5cribed the Soviet proposals as “something substantially new”. 

The US President declared he was “encouraged” by the Soviet propo¬ 
sals, and added that this was perhaps the first time that anyone proposed 
that nuclear weapons should be really destroyed. But Secretary of Defen¬ 
se Caspar Weinberger hastened to stress that the President’s adherence 
to the SDI and the significance the USA attached to it were widely 
known. Nothing has changed in that, he stressed. 

The peoples of the world expect from the US leadership not answers 
which are, in fact, confrontational, but a display of a political will for const- 








ructive cooperation in solving the priority problems put forward by the So¬ 
viet Union. The US Administration declared in the past its adherence to 
the idea of liquidating nuclear weapons. Now the Soviet Union is offering 
it an opportunity of doing this not in word but in deed. And it is impor¬ 
tant that no time be wasted, that the new Soviet ideas not be drowned in 
a quagmire of all kinds of questions, doubts and evasions of answers to 
the clear-cut proposals. In the capitals of Western powers there are enough 
experienced experts who can properly assess the proposals and give their 
comprehensive conclusions. During a talk with Andrei Gromyko in Mos¬ 
cow, former US Secretary of State Cyrus Vance said that from his point 
of view the US Administration should give a detailed answer, item by 
item, so that businesslike talks could begin. Though no government in 
the West expressed a negative response to the new Soviet moves, the lea¬ 
ders of states cannot afford to be slow in adopting their own decisions 
on them, or to delay actions on preventing a nuclear disaster. 

The Statement by Mikhail Gorbachev, no doubt, imparted fresh force 
to the debate, growing most acute at times, on issues of war and peace, 
on curbing the arms race and improving relations with the socialist 
world, the debate which has long been going on in the countries of the 
capitalist West (in the USA above all). The debate is being joined by 
ever broader sections of the public. Indeed, the course towards confronta¬ 
tion with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries increasingly runs 
counter to the national interests of the capitalist countries themselve.s, 
setting off protests among the progressive forces, and comes up against 
mounting re.sistance on the part of more realistic-minded sections of the 
bourgeoisie. Precisely these sentiments had their impact on the White 
House as it agreed to holing the Soviet-US summit meeting in Geneva 
in November 1985. The US reactionaries, by contrast, are taking actions 
obviously designed for kindling enmity and distrust, for reviving confron¬ 
tation, this antipode of detente, and spreading pessimistic views with re¬ 
gard to the prospects of Soviet-American relations and the possibility 
of their improvement and development on principles of mutual beneffl. 

Nevertheless, the increasing number of people in the United States 
recall the time when both powers reached a required level of trust and 
concord to make a tangible contribution to the elaboration and adoption 
of international and bilateral documents aimed at limiting the buildup of 
arms, nuclear arms above all, in the world. For instance, ex-President 
Richard Nixon writes in the book Real Peace: “We will continue to have 
political differences that will drive us apart. We must also recognise, 
however, that the United States and the Soviet Union have two common 
interests that can draw us together. As the world’s two greatest military 
powers, we both want to avoid a major war that neither of us would sur¬ 
vive. As the world’s two major economic powers—each with enormous 
resources and capable people—we can cooperate in ways that could be¬ 
nefit both of us immensely." ® 

A similar idea, in fact, was expressed by George Kennan, who wrote 
after the Geneva summit that "it is entirely clear that Soviet leaders do 
not want a war with us and are not planning to initiate one.... We are 
going to have to learn to take as the basis for our calculations, a much 
more penetrating and sophisticated view of that particular country than 
the one that has become embedded in much of our public rhetoric.... We 
are going to have to recognise that a large proportion of the sources 
of our troubles and dangers lies... within ourselves." * 

In the political life in the United States ever greater prominence is 
given to the problem of making the government stop the underground 
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tests of nuclear weapons which are needed by the military mostly for 
fulhiJing space militarisation plans within the SOI framework. Speaking 
about these plans, Ronald Deliums, a senior member of the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Research and Development, says: “In advo¬ 
cating the expansion of the arms race into a new technological arena, 
the administration risks losing what may well be the final opportunity 
for the nuclear superpowers to negotiate their way back from the brink 
of nuclear annihilation. Too often in the past the US has relied on the 
illusion of its technological superiority, however transitory, to forge new 
frontiers in the escalation of the nuclear arms race. To continue on this 
wrong-headed path is to accelerate the timetable for our mutual destruc¬ 
tion. The time to act with responsible and peaceful creativity is now.” ® 
No wonder, then, that, as can be seen from US press reports, letters 
and telegrams from public organisations and individual US citizens de¬ 
manding a positive answer to the Soviet proposals and an immediate 
joining of the moratorium on all nuclear explosions, were received by the 
White House right after the Statement by Mikhail Gorbachev was publi¬ 
shed. Many organs of news media in the West express the opinion that 
the US President found himself in a tight corner after the USSR chal¬ 
lenged his main argument on which the SDI is based—that a space 
“shield” is the best way of removing the nuclear war threat.® As a result, 
an American weekly writes: “Reagan is caught in a public relations 
bind”.' 

In this situation, the opponents of the new Soviet moves, clearly 
afraid of being in isolation, do not venture to reject them outright, but 
prefer a tactics of reservations. They pretend to back the idea of const¬ 
ructive talks with the Soviet Union and admit in words that the Soviet 
proposals “deserve serious attention”, but at the same time they display 
an obvious unwillingness to heed the call for joining the USSR-announ¬ 
ced moratorium on all nuclear explosions, and keep insisting on carrying 
out the “star wars” programme. Some organs of news media are trying 
to prove that the Soviet plan of nuclear disarmament can allegedly add 
to the tensions in relations between the USA and its European allies, for 
whom it could be “fatal” because, it is alleged, without the nuclear com¬ 
ponent NATO would become an “empty shell” and Western Europe would 
be confronted w'ith the superior non-nuclear forces of the USSR. Pierre 
Lellouche, Associate Director of the French Institute of International Re¬ 
lations, even said in the Newsweek magazine that a rejection of nuclear 
weapons “can only make Europe ‘safe’ for a total conventional war.”* 
The idea is being spread that the elimination of nuclear weapons can 
allegedly almost destabilise the situation on whole continents. In a world 
without nuclear weapons, writes The New York Times, “the man with one 
bomb would be king” and a country which would acquire such weapons 
would come up to the level of a superpower.® This reasoning shows once 
again that some Western politicians and journalists are obviously inca¬ 
pable of thinking in a new way, which is strongly demanded by the nuc¬ 
lear age and by the momentous tasks facing mankind, the tasks of liqui¬ 
dating nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction. 

The Soviet Union did not expect, of course, the implementation of its 
proposals 4o be all that simple. There arc quite many opponents of disar¬ 
mament and they resort to most sophisticated tricks to deceive the peop¬ 
les and put up insuperable barriers in the way to solving this most bur¬ 
ning problem. 

• Daily World, Oct. 24, 1985. 

• The New York Times, Jan. 19, 1986. 

» Time. Jan. 27, 1986. 

• Newsweek. Feh. 3, 1986. 

• See The New York Times, Jan. 19, 1986. 
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And still, one has every reason to say that the Soviet proposals take 
the wind out of those who wish to line their pockets by continuing the 
arms race, even if it would bring an irreparable catastrophe to mankind, 
and discourage those who stick to the utopian dream of world domina¬ 
tion, who still harbour illusions that the progress of mankind can be 
stopped. 


T he main thing now is that a recognition by the West, especially the 
USA, of the importance of the peace proposals would be followed by 
practical actions as soon as possible.‘The peoples have every right to 
hope that the coming period will not be marred by relapses into cold war, 
that it will see major practical understandings reached on ending the 
arms race and safeguarding peace. 

The goals of the Soviet programme—to save life on Earth—are most 
noble and humane. Its implementation would offer favourable conditions 
for solving global and national problems. Deliverance of mankind from 
weaponry will help speed up the social and economic development of all 
countries and make it possible to win the war against the age-old ene¬ 
mies of humanity—backwardness, hunger, disease, illiteracy, and others. 

Historical optimism has been characteristic of the CPSU, the Soviet 
state, and all Soviet people. The new edition of the Programme of the 
CPSU says that, “however grave the threat to peace posed by the po¬ 
licy of the aggressive circles of imperialism, world war is not fatally ine¬ 
vitable. It is possible to avert war and to save mankind from catastrophe. 
This is the historical mission of socialism, of all the progressive and pea¬ 
ce-loving forces of the world". 

The Soviet strategy of peace says that the solution to the cardinal 
problems of the end of the 20tli century must not be put off or delayed. 
The present-day world situation leaves too little time to solve them. The¬ 
refore, the Soviet Union declares: the situation as it is today is complex 
and dangerous, but tomorrow it may be still more complex and more dan¬ 
gerous. However, the Soviet people believes that the world can be delive¬ 
red from the threat of nuclear war, that it can get rid of nuclear weapons 
by the year 2000. To achieve that, there must be political will and prepa¬ 
redness to start, right now, the search for a solution to the problem mar¬ 
ring the life of the present generation. 



The International Significance 
of the 12th Five-Year Plan Period 


Yu. S H I R Y A Y E V, 
A. BARKOVSKY 


T he Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR 
for 1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 2000, which set concrete 
plan targets in attaining the programmatic goals of the CPSU, have met 
with a broad response in the socialist, developing, and developed capita¬ 
list countries. That is not only due to the role played by the Soviet Union, 
with its immense production, scientific and technical potential, in the eco¬ 
nomy and politics of the modern world. Of key importance here are the 
character and scale of the tasks formulated for the next fifteen years, 
the first stage in whose practical realisation will be the 12th five-year 
period. 


T he whole of progressive mankind has welcomed the constructive nature 
of the programme for the Soviet Union’s economic and social develop¬ 
ment, drawn up with due regard for the possibitities of mutually advan¬ 
tageous international cooperation and presenting a constructive alternati¬ 
ve to the plans for a spiralling arms race and a further militarisation of 
the economy being designed by the leading capitalist powers at the bidd¬ 
ing of the corporations of the military-industrial complex. 

Soviet five-year plans have always had a most significant effect on 
socio-economic and political processes in the world. In the far from simp¬ 
le present-day situation, the CPSU’s consistent line to develop trade, eco¬ 
nomic, scientific, technical and cultural ties with other countries on a mutu¬ 
ally advantageous basis acquires special importance. With the accelera¬ 
ting switch to new lines of machinery and technology, major technological 
and structural changes are taking place in the world economy. In spite 
of the attempts by the leading Western countries to use programming 
methods, the technological revolution under capitalism involves an aggra¬ 
vation of internal and inter-impcrialist contradictions, a deepening cri¬ 
sis of the system of international division of labour created by monopoly 
capital. 

Technical progress under capitalism serves as a kind of catalyst, both 
aggravating its classic contradictions and engendering new knots of 
tension, ^hich manifest themselves on a global scale, as well as within 
the framework of individual capitalist countries. The militarisation of the 
economy is the most graphic example of how capitalist monopolies turn 
the latest technologies—an instrument of creation--into an ever more 
dangerous (and costly) destructive force which threatens the very existen¬ 
ce of the human civilisation. 

That is why the technological revolution in the capitalist countrie? 
goes hand in hand with an upsurge of the antiwar movement that embra 
ces the most diverse strata of the population, with an intensification of the 





class struggle, one of whose ever more important elements is becoming 
the struggle for the right to work. The forces of national liberation and 
social emancipation are taking ever more purposeful and vigorous actions. 

A point to note is that the deep-rooted contradictions of capitalism, 
manifesting themselves on a global scale, ultimately exert a destructive 
external effect on the economy of the developed capitalist countries them¬ 
selves. The militarisation of the economy, the huge international indeb¬ 
tedness totalling more than a trillion dollars, and the deepening crisis 
of the capitalist monetary system—all these factors raise ever new barri¬ 
ers in the way of external economic expansion by the Western states. 

Nor can capitaii.sm any longer lay claim to a monopoly in the field of 
technical progress. The CPSU and the other fraternal parties offer a so¬ 
cialist alternative of constructive use of the latest scientific and technical 
achievements in the interests of progressive changes in the world econo¬ 
my, an alternative which attracts ever more attention not only in the de¬ 
veloping states, but also in the countries of developed capitalism. 

That alternative makes it possible to ensure in practice an ever closer 
interdependence of mankind’s economic, social and spiritual progress, to 
establish effective international cooperation with a view to a positive so¬ 
lution of mankind’s global problems. Lenin’s idea that “until the econo¬ 
mic problem is faced from a world standpoint and not merely from the 
.standpoint of certain nations or group of nations, a solution is impo.ssib- 
le”,' fully applies to problems of that kind. 

Take, for instance, the programme of space exploration. In the USA in 
recent years it has been clearly oriented towards the preparation of “star 
wars’’ and has in effect been put under the Pentagon’s control. The Soviet 
Union is a consistent advocate of turning outer space into a sphere of 
fruitful international cooperation. Not only socialist, but also developing 
states are known to have taken part in Soviet space projects. With the 
growth of the economic, scientific and technical potential of the CMEA 
community countries, the possibilities for expanding international coope¬ 
ration will undoubtedly increase. 

As Mikhail Gorbachev noted, “our day is the true Golden Age of sci¬ 
ence. The boundaries of knowledge are expanding at an unprecedented 
pace. In every field of knowledge—from the microcosm to outer space— 
human reason is penetrating into the deepest recesses of nature, which 
only recently seemed to be unattainable. Full use of the results of cogni¬ 
tion would qualitatively enrich man’s material and spiritual life.’’^ 

The growing might and cohesion of the socialist community countries 
serve to ensure peace and social progress. The CPSU Central Committee 
and the Soviet government have been doing all .that is necessary to go 
-on strengthening the fraternal alliance of socialist countries, to develop 
and deepen their political and economic cooperation. True to the princip¬ 
les of socialist internationalism, our Party will continue doing its utmost 
to extend the cooperation between the fraternal states and strengthen 
their positions in international affairs. 


In the 1986-1990 five-year period, the Soviet Union and the other CMEA 
• countries are to accelerate their advance along all the vanguard lines of 
science and technology. The main task of the 12th five-year plan pe¬ 
riod in developing the national economy of the USSR is to speed up the 
pace and raise the efficiency of economic development on the basis of a 
radical acceleration of scientific and technical progress, technical re-equip- 


' V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1969. p. 177. 
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ment and remodelling of production, intensive use of the existing pro¬ 
duction potential, and a perfection of the administrative system and the 
economic mechanism in order to attain a further improvement of the So¬ 
viet people’s Wellbeing. 

That task is specified both in general economic indicators, which show 
a distinct tendency to faster socio-economic development, and in qualita¬ 
tive indicators, which orient towards a breakthrough in the endeavour to 
intensify production. 

Thus, under the 12th five-year plan, the national income going into 
consumption and accumulation is to increase by 19-22 per cent, and in¬ 
dustrial production by 21-24 per cent. The whole increase in the output 
of industrial goods and farm produce, and also in the building industry 
and transport is to be attained through higher labour productivity. 
Challenging targets have been set for the economic use of all types of re¬ 
sources, for reducing fuel and raw-material inputs and the cost-value of 
goods. Thus, the material intensity of the country’s national income 
will be lowered by 4-5 per cent, energy—by 7-9 per cent and metal— 
by 13-15 per cent. There is to be a sharp increase in the renewal of the 
production apparatus. The rate of replacement of obsolete production as¬ 
sets is to be at least doubled as compared with the preceding five-year 
period. The level of production automatization will rise two-fold, and the 
application of basic progressive technologies will increase by 1.5-2 times. 

Attainment of the five-year plan targets will entail a further strengthe¬ 
ning of the USSR’s economic, scientific and technical potential and will 
create prerequisites for a successful fulfilment of the strategic tasks projec¬ 
ted for the period up to the year 2000. That is why the international sig¬ 
nificance of the new five-year period should also be assessed in the context 
of the CPSU’s long-term strategy, the strategy of accelerating socio-eco¬ 
nomic development. 

The strategy of accelerating development now determines the concer¬ 
ted common line of the socialist community countries. The Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of the fraternal states regard an acceleration of 
scientific and technological progress, the development and introduction 
of essentially new types of machinery and technology as the main element 
of the socialist community’s present economic strategy. Joint efforts in 
this field can help to accelerate progress in the crucial areas of produ¬ 
ction, science and technology, to restructure the national economy, ensure 
a fuller solution of social problems, and give more efficient assistance to 
Cuba, Mongolia and Vietnam in evening out their economic development 
levels. 

In order to resolve these tasks and in accordance with the decisions 
of their Economic Summit, the CMEA countries Jointly elaborated and 
adopted at the 4lst (extraordinary) Session of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance a Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and 
Technological Progress in the CMEA countries up to the year 2000. 

The 1986-1990 five-year period is crucial to the fulfilment of the deci¬ 
sions taken by the 41st Session of the CMEA. The thing to do now, so to 
speak, is to start the well-adjusted mechanism for the implementation of 
the Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Technological Progress 
and to attain tangible scientific, technical and economic results in the 
nearest future. 

Obviously, the Soviet Union, which has the largest economic, scienti¬ 
fic. and technical potential, will objectively make the biggest contribution 
to the acceleration of scientific and technological progress on the scale 
of the socialist community as a whole. That enhances the international 
importance of the 12th five-year plan. Not only the general (total) results 
of the community’s development in the period up to 1990 and over the 
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linger term, but also the concrete fulfilment of the key scientific, techni* 
cal and economic tasks in each CMEA country will directly depend on 
the successful fulfilment of the tasks projected for the five-year period. 

As Comrade Gustav Husak said at the 15th Plenary Meeting of the 
CPC Central Committee, the Czechoslovak Communists should derive be¬ 
nefit from the fact that the CPC forum is being prepared simultaneously 
with the preparation of the 27th Congress of the CPSU, which “sets an 
inspiring example in formulating bolder goals and tasks”. 

The Hungarian economist M. Simai wrote in an article entitled “Long- 
Term Programme” that "changes in economic policy and the administra¬ 
tive system in the course of the Soviet Union’s development have never 
been its purely internal matter. That was due not only and not even pri¬ 
marily to the world economic importance of the Soviet Union or its role 
in the system of international economic ties. In the past, international 
interest was primarily due to socio-political causes. In the 1980s, the in¬ 
ternational impact of the Soviet Union’s development has become even 
more important from the economic standpoint.” 


I n entering its new five-year period, the Soviet Union has markedly 
enriched its economic cooperation with the other members of the socia¬ 
list community. The results of the CMEA’s 41st Session, which conside¬ 
red the major issues of cooperation, have been di.scussed in every parti¬ 
cipant country. Report published in these countries emphasised that a 
major practical .step has been taken to concert their economic, .scientific 
and technical policies and project a strategy for their further develop¬ 
ment. 

The heads of the various industries, scientific and technical agencies, 
enterprises and science-production associations that are in\olved in the 
collective implementation of the Comprehensive Programme of Scientific 
and Technological Progress are unanimous in that it will not only help 
the community to accelerate the development of new technologies, but it 
will allow to take a qualitative technological stride forward in the major 
fields of scientific and technical progress. 

Solving this task will assist in increasing labour productivity by at 
least two times and will help save materials and energy, decreasing 
the amounts used by 1.5-2 times in the CMEA countries as a whole by 
the year 2000. 

The decisions of the CMEA’s 41.st Session have been welcomed by the 
working people of the fraternal countries: their implementation will help 
quicker to translate into life the main ideals of socialism connected with 
the creative character of labour and its attractiveness, with the ever more 
diverse use of spare time for meaningful rest, education, the raising of 
children, sports, gardening, technical creativity, and so on. 

Existing socialism has proved its fundamental advantages in practice. 
These are connected, in particular, with the humani.sm of the new social 
system, which has rooted out unemployment (an inherent feature of the 
developed capitalist countries) and has eliminated the threat of hunger 
(characteristic of the less-developed states). That is precisely why 
present-day capitalism fears existing sicialism. The priority task of inter¬ 
national imperialism is to do its utmost in order to prevent the new social 
system from revealing its advantages in full measure. In the nuclear age, 
however, an attempt to resolve that task by military means amounts to 
suicide. 

The rough military-strategic parity attained between the USSR and 
the USA, and between the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and NATO has 
now become a reliable shield holding back the adventurist Western cir- 
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cles. If necessary, socialism is able to build up its defence capability in or¬ 
der to retain the parity. But it is not in the least interested in such a tiirn 
of events. On the contrary, its vital interests lie in the sphere of detente 
and disarmament, for once the burden of military spending is thrown off, 
our development will be even faster and more comprehensive. And that 
cuts across the interests of the corporations which determine the policy 
of the imperialist powers. In a bid to maintain and multiply their pro¬ 
fits, they are trying to prove that the arms race can retard the develop¬ 
ment of socialism and inhibit its potential advantages. 

Attempts of another kind are also being made. Back in the years of 
detente, US anti-communist “theorist" Zbipiiew Brzczinski and his fol¬ 
lowers first alleged that the socialist countries were dependent on Western 
technology. If the more credulous of these, the argument went, were en¬ 
ticed into the "deep waters” of such dependence and left without any 
supplies of the necessary materials and spare parts, they would immediate¬ 
ly go down under the weight of their debts. 

Reactionary Western circles are still trying to follow such a policy in 
our day, drawing up ever new prohibitive lists in their trade with the 
socialist countries. In late 1985, US Assistant Secretary of Defense Ri¬ 
chard Perle called for a two to three-fold increase in the range of goods 
banned for export to the CMEA countries. That often meets with protest 
on the part of Western businessmen, who come to realise in the course 
of business contacts that such measures with regard to their partners are 
futile and that they themselves have something to learn from the latter. 
Such a conclusion was published in specialised journals by US engineers 
after their visit to an international exhibition of machine-tools held in the 
USSR not long ago. In the present five-year period, the quality and compe¬ 
titiveness of Soviet manufactures are to go up sharply, which will create 
material prerequisites for an extension of mutually advantageous inter¬ 
national cooperation, including cooperation in mastering the latest ma¬ 
chinery and technology. 

Let us recall that by signing the Comprehensive Programme of Scien¬ 
tific and Technological Progress the leaders of the fraternal countries 
reaffirmed the pledge contained in it that the Programme is not directed 
against the interests of any people or any state. On the contrary, it expre¬ 
sses an all-out readiness to help the developing countries overcome their 
technical and economic backwardness as soon as possible, and to expand 
economic, scientific and technical ties. At this juncture, some Western 
leaders would do well to think of whether the line for technological in¬ 
vulnerability taken by the socialist countries will not lead to a loss of 
major contracts from these countries, and so to a further worsening of 
the problems of employment, the loading of production capacities, and 
so on. 

In order to reduce the constructive influence exerted on international 
public by the Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development 
of the USSR and the Comprehensive Programme of Scientific and Techno¬ 
logical Progress in the CMEA countries, the Western mass media aie 
trying to foist a simple thesis upon the public. Its essence is that by dra¬ 
wing its CMEA partners into the implementation of the Comprehensive 
Programme, the Soviet Union is allegedly trying to impose upon them 
its own backward technology and push them onto the road of autarky. 

There is no need to say much about the primitive cliche on backward 
technology. The working people of the USSR and the other fraternal 
countries are self-critical in assessing the technical level of some of our 
lines of production and the aesthetic qualities of a number of consumer 
goods. And such self-criticism is the sign of a determination to eliminate 
the shortcomings. But who can seriously charge a country with techno¬ 
logical backwardness if that country was the first to start exploring outer 
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space and is a leader in many lines of fundamental and applied research? 

As for autarky, the socialist community countries’ line of strengthening 
their technico-economic security and technological invuincrabitity has 
nothing in common with autarky. It is not we who have invented COCOM, 
an international agency set up by the capitalist countries under NATO's 
auspices to place bans on trade with the socialist countries. Its prohibi¬ 
tive lists are drawn up to include the most conventional equipment or 
chemical agents labelled as “dual-purpose” goods. The technical futility 
of such methods has been proved repeatedly over the past decades, while 
on the economic plane the greatest losses from narrowing markets are 
suffered by the producer himself. 

The Soviet Union and the other CMEA countries stand for technolo¬ 
gical competition and constructive cooperation in the conditions of a just 
and lasting peace. As the Warsaw Treaty member-states noted in their 
Statement of October 23, 1985, “At present, thanks to the achievements 
of the scientific and technological revolution and the development of the 
process of the internationalisation of mankind’s economic life, it has 
become possible to carry out international research and development and 
experimental design programmes and produce technical means and tech¬ 
nologies capable of increasing the productivity of socialised labour many 
times over. But the aim of such programmes is important... In the present 
conditions, international scientific and technical cooperation must pursue 
exclusively peaceful aims and must be given a global nature. That will 
be the most reliable guarantee that the new achievements of human geni¬ 
us will not become a source of strife between nations but will be collecti¬ 
vely used by them in their common interests. An integrated global pro¬ 
gramme in this field could serve such aims as the use of electronic.s, ro¬ 
botics, biotechnology, nuclear physics and other key areas of modern 
science and technology in solving problems concerning mankind as a 
whole. The states participating in the meeting declare that lliey are prepa¬ 
red to make a considerable contribution to drafting and implementing 
such a programme," ® 

Attainment of the targets set for the 12th five-year plan period will 
amount to a major practical contribution by the Soviet Union to the de¬ 
velopment of international cooperation, to strengthening the material 
fabric of international detente. 


> Pravda. Oct. 24, 1985. 


NEWLY FREE COUNTRIES 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Ye. T A R A B R I N 


A s is noted in the new edition of the CPSU Programme, the embarking 
of the formerly enslaved peoples on the road of independence, the rise 
of dozens of new states and their increasing role in world politics and in 
the world economy are one of the distinctive features of the present epoch. 
These states—former objects and present-day subjects of history—are tak¬ 
ing an active part in international affairs, are taking an increasingly in¬ 
dependent stand on the vital problems of our time, while their anti-impe¬ 
rialist struggle for strengthening their independence and social progress 
has become an integral part of the world revolutionary process. 

According to the laws of materialistic dialectics, there, of course, exist 
certain distinctions between the collective positions held by the newly free 
countries within the framework of the UN, the non-aligned movement, the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU), the League of Arab States (LAS), 
and other amalgamations, and the policy pursued by individual countries. 
The erratic nature of their foreign policy is due to many circumstances, 
the main ones being the exacerbation of the international situation ca¬ 
used by imperialism, its counteroffensive against former colonies and 
semicolonics, which remain dependent and exploited in the world capi¬ 
talist economy, as well as the deterioration of the economic situation, 
the burden of foreign debt, still unresolved national liberation problems. 

Let us examine in this connection how the general and the particular 
are combined in the growing influence of the newly free countries on the 
world scene with their opposition to the policy of social revenge. 

THE BALANCE OF THE COMMON AND THE PARTICULAR 

T he countries generally described as “newly free" comprise quite a hete¬ 
rogeneous entity. They include Latin American countries which appea¬ 
red on the political map of the world almost 200 years ago; many Asian 
states that gained independence in the 1930s-1940s; African countries at¬ 
taining their liberation in the last third of the 20th century. However, 
neither the geographic position nor the date of the country’s founding de¬ 
termine the differences between the developing countries. The dividing 
factor is their choice of national formation. Some countries have opted for 
socialist orientation; in others capitalist relations are being establishrd. 

The newly free countries also differ in the size of their territories, the 
populace, the availability of natural resources, the level and specific featu¬ 
res of economic, political and social development. In some of them one 
can see a natural economy, transitional pre-bourgeois social groups each 
with a complex socio-class structure, while in others modern industrial 
complexes have sprung up and the proletariat and the national bourgeoi¬ 
sie are being formed. 

The author, 0. Sc. (Hist.), is department head at the Institute of Africa of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. He has written a number of works on the problems of 
Internatioaal relations and the national liberation movement. 
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Neither can one discount the fact that individual developing countries 
depend to a varying degree on the former metropolies, other imperialist 
powers, first of all the US. In their turn, the main centres of inter-impe¬ 
rialist rivalry have different “interests” in one or another newly free coun¬ 
try depending on their economic, political, military-strategic plans and 
designs. It is not by chance, for instance, that US imperialism decla¬ 
res some regions of the developing world as zones of its "vital interests”. 

All these circumstances, combined with the differences in local social, 
economic and political conditions, affect the differentiation of the newly 
free countries, engender inconsistency in their foreign policy and provoke 
conflicts. At the same time, as is stressed in the CPSU Programme, 
new edition, “however different the newly free countries may be from one 
another and whatever road they follow, their peoples share a common 
desire to develop independently and to run their affairs without foreign in¬ 
terference”. Therefore, one can clearly see a dialectic contradiction between 
the common objective basis for unity obtaining in the newly free countries 
and the centrifugal forces affecting their policy. 

However, it is the differentiation observed in the newly free world, the 
inconsistency of the foreign policy of individual countries, the ongoing 
acute struggle between various social and political forces in most of them 
that help international imperialism to envigorate in recent years its at¬ 
tempts to achieve the main strategic goal—to incorporate the newly free 
countries in its political system, thereby keeping them within the bounds 
of the capitalist world economy. As was noted by Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
imperialist states are striving to bind the newly free countries to the capi¬ 
talist system, and in doing so they are resorting to any means—economic, 
military, threats and intimidation, handouts and bribes. On many of them 
there is already a debt noose which is getting tighter by the day. They 
are prescribed what policy they have to pursue at home. Those who disag¬ 
ree or disobey are overthrown and killed. 

In following this course the neocolonialists are making use of some 
negative phenomena in the policy of individual newly free countries: prag¬ 
matism in the approach to relations with the socialist and the industrially 
developed capitalist states; verbal criticism of the West yet restraint in 
their legitimate demands to it; the sliding of a number of the non-aligned 
movement members to the positions of "equidistance”; the desire to “ba¬ 
lance” anti-imperialist statements with those tinged with hostility towards 
the socialist community, the overt readiness to cooperate with the USA 
and other NATO countries in the military field. 

All these phenomena should not in any way be interpreted to mean 
that the positive role played by the newly free countries in international 
' life is declining. However, certain quarters in the imperialist states, in 
their stubborn attempts to undermine the historic unity of former colonies 
and semicolonies, to split the entity of the newly free states in direct or 
indirect ways, by various means, ranging from official statements to com¬ 
mentaries in the mass media, are pushing the idea that these countries 
are losing influence in world affairs, while the West, the USA first of all, 
is called upon to arrest this process. 

For instance, the report by the Heritage Foundation, an ultra-right 
American research organisation, contains a call to the US Administra¬ 
tion to “enhance the diplomatic role” of ASEAN by finding a basis for 
cooperation with the Philippines. Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Thai¬ 
land and Brunei.' As regards Africa, a similar idea was advanced by 
George Shultz, US Secretary of State. He believes that first of all only 
those countries which fix their eyes on the United States and the West 
should be put in the forefront. And General Vernon Walters, US Ambas- 

* See Heritage Foundation Report, Mandate 11, 1985, p. 335. 
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sador to the United Nations and former Deputy Director of the CIA, stated 
bluntly that he intended to spend more time than did his predecessor, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, “in cultivating Third World opinion...”* 

These and many other similar statements as regards the newly free 
countries clearly indicate Washington’s desire to manipulate the foreign 
policy course of these countries, to set the limits of their political indepen¬ 
dence. However, reality does not accord with the plans of Washington and 
those of its allies and destroys the illusions of those who, failing to com¬ 
prehend, or ignoring, the essence of historically irreversible processes, 
place their stakes on those representatives of the newly free countries, 
who, for various reasons, undermine actions against imperialism. However, 
even such statesmen, contrary to the pressure and promises of neocolonia¬ 
lists, cannot agree to capitulation, particularly in the resolution of global 
problems, first of all the problems of war and peace. In the final count, 
it runs counter to their own interests to support, lor instance, the course of 
the White House to restore US military might in Asia, or “to use the eco¬ 
nomic crisis in Africa as an opportunity to recommend the kinds of funda¬ 
mental changes in African government policies”. * 

The question of the balance of the common and the particular in the 
foreign policy course of the newly free countries and, consequently, their 
place in world politics has an unequivocal answer. The coincidence of the 
interests of these countries is becoming supreme. Of course, it is possible 
that some of them may abandon the common strategy for establishing 
genuine sovereignty in the fields of the internal problems and in external 
relations. However, these are the dialectics of the processes taking place 
in this zone. As for the main goal of humanity—to strengthen international 
security and to preserve peace on the planet—we are witnessing a grow¬ 
ing collective role of the newly free states. 

AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN WORLD POLITICS 

T he non-aligned movement is a particular form of the collective partici¬ 
pation of the overwhelming majority of the newly free countries in 
world affairs. Although it is not an international organisation (it does not 
have a charter, standing ruling bodies, a budget, etc.) it comprises today 
about 100 states, the PLO and SWAPO. It should be stressed from the 
very beginning that the non-aligned movement has been and remains an 
important positive factor in world politics, and retains its anti-imperialist, 
antiwar and anticolonial thrust. This was vividly confirmed, in particular, 
by the conference of the non-aligned countries at the summit level (Delhi, 
March 1983), as well as its subsequent forums—conferences of the foreign 
ministers and heads of the delegations of the non-aligned countries at the 
recent sessions of the UN General Assembly, an extraordinary meeting 
of the Coordination Bureau on Namibia (Delhi, April 1985), the Conferen¬ 
ce of Foreign Ministers (Luanda, September 1985). 

The decisions of all these forums held against the background of a de¬ 
teriorating international situation and the serious worsening of economic 
conditions in the developing countries stressed the need to step up the 
anti-imperialist, antiwar struggle and to restructure international econo¬ 
mic relations on the basis of equality and fairness. In the final analysis, it 
is to this common denominator that the basic present tasks are reduced, 
the tasks as they are formulated by its participants. 

The protection of national independence, sovereignty, territorial integ¬ 
rity and security of the non-aligned countries, the averting of external in¬ 
terference in their internal affairs, the rebuff to the power politics of the 


* U.S. News & World Report. Sept. 23, 1985. 

• Heritage Foundation Report. Mandate II. 1985, p. 355. 
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neocoionialists are logically connected with the struggle against the im¬ 
perialist policy, all forms of colonialism and neocolonialism, against 
apartheid, racism and Zionism. As a requisite condition for the speediest 
possible establishment of a new international economic order the. partici¬ 
pants of the non-aligned movement are demanding an immediate halt to 
the predatory activities of the TNCs, the main weapon of neocolonialism. 

The participants in the non-aligned movement pay particular attention 
to one of the most acute economic problems, facing the developing count¬ 
ries, that of a huge and steadily mounting indebtedness to the West. More 
than once the non-alignment documents emphasised the need to step up 
the struggle against the imperialist debt diktat. 

However, the main task of the non-aligned movement is to contribute 
to establishing international peace and security, to end the arms race, 
nuclear arms in particular, to liquidate the foreign military bases on the 
territories of the newly free countries, and to achieve complete disarma¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, it is stressed that this problem’s solution hinges on con¬ 
solidating the unity oi the participants of the non-aligned movement. As 
was stated in the political part of the Final Declaration of the Luanda Con¬ 
ference of Foreign Ministers of the Non-Aligned Mevement, in conditions 
of the present international crisis the unity and solidarity of the non-alig¬ 
ned countries are becoming ever more imperative. 

The growing role of the non-aligned movement as an anti-imperialist, 
antiwar force on the world scene, in world politics is confirmed by the fact 
that it is constantly criticised in the West, particularly by the present US 
Administration. Let us recall that after the Delhi Conference the USA 
burst into hostile tirades directed against that forum. Initially the Depart¬ 
ment of State declared its decisions “unbalanced and polemic”, “not re¬ 
flecting the non-alignment principles”, “suffused with unfair attacks on 
the US^A” and lacking “criticism directed against the Soviet Union”. Later 
on, at the 38th Session of the UN General Assembly the head of the White 
House himself, commenting on the “ungenuine non-alignment” of many 
participants of the movement, accused It of “political demagoguery”. 

Naturally, these statements have not gone unanswered. The Indian 
newspaper. National Herald, wrote that the totally tactless, immoral, illo¬ 
gical attack on the non-aligned movement had stunned the heads of state 
and government gathered at the UN. ^ And Indira Gandhi, who was the 
Chairman of the movement at that time, stressed in this connection at a 
press conference in New York that one should not use one yardstick for 
himself and another one for others. 

By juggling with the term “ungenuine non-alignment”, which has long 
occupied a prominent place in the political parlance of Washington and 
NATO as a whole, it is intended to split the movement or at least to emas- 
'culate its anti-imperialist thrust. Indeed, they declare “genuinely non -align¬ 
ed" exclusively those countries that follow the pro-Western course, and 
do not criticise the US policy, do not cast “yes” votes at the UN when 
the USA and its allies vote “no”, those who shun cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and do not regard peace and disarmament as issues of para¬ 
mount importance. 

Recently, as if in mockery of the goals and tasks facing the movement, 
the NATO circles began to relegate to the number of the “non-aligned” 
states those few newly free v'ountries whose leaders are presently, for one 
reason or another, regarded as “friends of the West” and share the con¬ 
cept of the “strategy of a united front”, that is, are in favour of setting up 
alliances with imperialist powers, first of all the USA. Such alliances are 
in actual fact a system incorporating a “range of economic, political and 
strategic policies and understanding [which] may... be extended to the 


National Herald, Sept. 28, 1983. 
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demand for military or communications bases...’** It is exactly along this 
road that imperialism attempts to guide the non-aligned movement, rea¬ 
lising the futility of the attempts to achieve its total liquidation. 

Tne imperialists, of course, cannot fail to see and understand that the 
non-aligned movement, inspite the incongruity of some of its participants, 
has become an inalienable part of the present structure of modern interna¬ 
tional relations and for this reason alone its role and prestige are on the 
rise. Also obvious is for them the fact that about one hundred countries, 
hundreds of millions of people pin their hopes on the policy of non-align¬ 
ment for preserving peace, creating a new international economic order 
based on the respect for independence, the equality of all states and p^p- 
les, the replacement of confrontation by cooperation. However, imperialism 
is staking on the heterogeneity and social diversity of the movement’s 
participants, that is, on the internal contradictions typical, as has been 
already mentioned above, of the entire group of the newly free countries. 

For example, Washington representatives of different ranks unremit¬ 
tingly work on state leaders of individual non-aligned countries to win 
them over to the positions of “equidistance", selling the ideas that “satel¬ 
lites of the Soviet Union have penetrated" the movement. Indicative in this 
respect is the imperial attitude of the White House to the acute problems 
of the newly free countries, in particular to the conflicts in their zone. 
George Shultz, US Secretary of State, speaking in London last December, 
declared in no uncertain terms that it is the policy of the Soviet Union 
that engenders tensions in individual regions. According to Shultz, in this 
connection the West has to provide military aid to individual countries, 
and render support to “resistance forces”, as well as to carry out “covert 
operations”. Thereby, he advertised the course steered by Washington in 
Afghanistan, Nicaragua, Kampuchea. El Salvador, Angola and Lebanon, 
that is, everywhere imperialism does not want to take into consideration 
the political realities of the modern world, ignores the will of the sovereign 
peoples, threatens their security. As is indicated in the new edition of the 
CPSU Programme, “herein li^ the main cause of conflicts in various parts 
of the world”. 

As for the non-aligned countries, they have forestalled Shultz’ expatia- 
tions. In the above-mentioned Final Declaration of the Conference of Fo¬ 
reign Ministers, held in Luanda, the participants stigmatised the US poli¬ 
cy towards the non-aligned countries. In particular, they condemned the 
repeal of the Clark Amendment (the repeal gives the go-ahead for direct 
interference into the internal affairs of Angola), the holding, under US 
auspices of a “conference” of counter-revolutionaries and hirelings on the 
territory of this country in July, 1985; the “constructive engagement” bet¬ 
ween the USA and South African racists; the “strategic alliance” of the 
USA and Israel; the interventionist designs of Washington as regards 
Cuba, Nicaragua, etc. On the whole, the USA was mentioned negatively 
in this document more than 20 times. 

Naturally, the heterogeneity of the participants in the movement deter¬ 
mines the differences in their approach to individual international prob¬ 
lems, the lack of concord in their foreign-policy lines and even leads to 
conflicts between some non-aligned countries. However, all these pheno¬ 
mena recede into the background giving way to the recognised necessity 
to collectively protect their political and economic rights in conditions of 
the intensifled pressure of the imperialist forces headed by the USA, That 
is why, as is noted in the new edition of the CPSU Programme, “The 
USSR will continue to be on the side of the non-aligned states in their 
struggle against the forces of aggression and hegemonism and for settling 


National Herald. May 17, 1985. 
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disputes and confiicts that arise through negotiations, and will be opposed 
to the involvement of those states in military and political grouping.’* 

FREE AFRICA CONTRIRUTES TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE 

T he idea of the growing weight of the newly free countries in the world 
politics would be, apparently, incomplete if we fail to examine the signi¬ 
ficance of the “African factor” for this process. Indeed, the newly free coun¬ 
tries of Africa comprise almost half of the developing states and the par¬ 
ticipants of the non-aligned movement, a third of the UN members. In ad¬ 
dition they are united in the Organisation of African Unity called upon to 
determine the common foreign policy course for the participating coun¬ 
tries. 

It is no secret that that was the reason why the OAU was recently up 
against serious difficulties: the convocation of the 19th session of the As¬ 
sembly of the Heads of Government and State was disrupted twice in 1982 
mainly due to the intrigues of the imperialist forces. However, the com¬ 
mon interests of the newly free countries have prevailed over the discord. 
In the 1983-1985 period three regular sessions have been held. Thereby, 
as was noted by the African leaders, the “spirit of cohesion” had been 
reborn. Simultaneously, the illusions of the Western opponents of the Afri¬ 
can unity, prognosticating a “split" of the organisation, have been shat¬ 
tered. 

The recent OAU forums (the 19th, the 20th and the 21st sessions) are 
a vivid testimony to the fact that the young states of the continent not 
only maintain but also consolidate their international prestige. Their joint 
positions on urgent African and international problems are imbued with 
a clear-cut anti-imperialist thrust. For example, on the question of comple¬ 
tely decolonising the continent, practically all African leaders point out 
the direct link between the racial and colonialist policy of the South Afri¬ 
can regime and its growing aggressiveness and the support rendered to 
Pretoria by the imperialist states, the USA first and foremost. 

The appraisal by the African states of the causes of their economic dis¬ 
locations has acquired an anti-imperialist tinge. The OAU documents and 
the statements made by many African leaders plainly indicate that these 
difficulties are the immediate consequence of colonialism, the policy of 
neocolonialism, the unfair international economic order, the pernicious 
impact on Africa of the crisis and inflationary processes in the world capi¬ 
talist system, the plundering of the natural wealth of the continent carried 
out by the TNCs, and the catastrophically snow-balling foreign indebted¬ 
ness. The OAU documents also note that the difficult economic situation 
in the African states, as in many other developing countries, is simply 
ignored by the imperialist powers who are pursuing a militaristic policy in 
their drive for world domination. 

Tying in their economic problems with the issues of international secu¬ 
rity, halting the arms race, and averting a nuclear war, the Africans say 
that besides all the measures planned by the OAU and the UN Economic 
Commission for Africa (the EGA) or contained in the programmes of the 
economic associations of the African countries, or individual states, it is 
imperative that the struggle for peace be stepped up. 

It has been estimated liiat in order to raise the volume of their indust¬ 
rial production and improve the technical level in agriculture to combat 
droughts and to develop transport and communications, the newly free 
African countries will require at least $150,000 million in the period till 
the year 2000. These means will be available only if the senseless squan¬ 
dering of material and intellectual resources in the world, Africa included, 
is stopped. Most Africans are becoming increasinlgy aware that when 
their countries are facing the pressing problems of economic backward- 
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ness, hunger and medical care, one cannot justify the expenditures on the 
development and production of the most sophisticated mass destruction 
weapons on a global scale and arms race in Africa itself. 

For this reason the struggle for peace and the antiwar movement on 
the continent are growing and assuming more diversified forms. Public 
organisations^ which regard the protection of peace and international 
security as their main task, have been set up in a number of countries. 
Pan-African forums are held. A recent example is the Pan-African Confe¬ 
rence on Security, Disarmament and Development, the first such conferen¬ 
ce to be held in the history of the continent, which was organised at the 
ministerial level under the auspices of the UN and the OAU, and convened 
in Lome (Togo) in August, 1985. 

There is no doubt that the results of this conference on matters of secu¬ 
rity, disarmament and development and subsequent similar undertakings 
contribute to raising the role of the developing countries in world affairs. 

A OUARAMTEE OF A BEHER FUTURE FOR MAMKIHO 

T he time has passed when the newly free countries were not particularly 
involved in the global military-political problems and declared that they 
had urgent problems of their own, while the cessation of the arms race, 
the limitation and prohibition of nuclear weapons and the non-militarisa¬ 
tion of space should concern only the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, the So¬ 
viet Union and the USA. Now the situation has changed. Having realised 
that the threat of annihilation, posed by the policies of the more aggres¬ 
sive forces of imperialism, is hanging over the entire planet, the leaders 
of the overwhelming majority of the newly free countries and the public 
at large are displaying growing concern over the destiny of peace and 
actively working to protect it. 

Such changes in attitude naturally contribute to strengthening the so¬ 
lidarity of all peaceloving forces. In this connection quite understandable 
is the growing rapprochement and accord of the positions of the USSR 
and other socialist countries, and the positions of the newly free states on 
the basic present-day international problems. The Soviet Union consisten¬ 
tly pursues the policy of expanding friendly tics with the former colonial 
and scmicolonial countries. As is stated in the new edition of the CPSU 
Programme, the interaction between the newly free countries and the 
socialist states “is vastly important for strengthening the independence of 
the peoples, improving international relations and preserving peace”. 

Interaction implying mutual understanding, cooperation, support of 
each other and joint actions is carried out in many forms, first of all, on 
the basis of bilateral relations and within the framework of international 
organisations, particularly the UN. For example, in the joint Soviet-Zim- 
babwean communique signed during the visit to the USSR by Robert 
Mugabe, Prime Minister of Zimbabwe, in December 1985, the two sides 
stressed the great importance of strengthening the interaction of all pro¬ 
gressive and peaceloving forces in the struggle for consolidating peace 
and international security, ensuring the rights of the peoples for indepen¬ 
dence and social progress. This and many other similar documents vivid¬ 
ly confirm the fact that the foreign policy of the socialist community is 
extensively recognised by the countries which have thrown off the colonial 
yoke and creates a solid foundation for their joint actions on the world 
scene. 

Naturally, all these countries are making every effort to prevent a “nuc¬ 
lear winter” from envdoping their territories, thus destroying every living 
creature there. The declaration on the condemnation of nudear war, the 
resolution on freezing nuclear weapons, on averting the arms race in 
outer space and its peaceful exploration, adopted at the USSR’s initiative 
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in cooperation with the newly free countries at the recent three sessions 
of the UN General Assembly, serve to avert this quite real menace. The 
pledge by the USSR not to be the first to use nuclear weapons is in full 
accord with the interests of the newly free countries. 

In their turn, the representatives of the newly free countries have made 
a tangible, positive contribution to the work of the recent sessions. India, 
Ethiopia, Algeria, Argentina, the Congo, Nigeria, Madagascar and a num¬ 
ber of other countries coauthored several resolutions on banning nuclear 
weapons and averting a nuclear war. These resolutions are close to the 
initiatives of the socialist states and contain specific requests to the Con¬ 
ference on Disarmament to urgently begin negotiations so as to achieve 
corresponding international accords. 

The establishment of nuclear-free zones, particularly in Africa, the 
Middle East and Latin America is a vital issue for the newly free coun¬ 
tries. The representatives of these regions have been and continue to ad¬ 
vance corresponding initiatives at the UN. The Soviet Union, on its part, 
more than once has noted that the creation of such zones was a decisive 
step towards strengthening international security and consolidating the 
nuclear weapons non-proliferation regime. At the UN the USSR actively 
supported the resolutions on a nuclear-free zone in Africa, on the creation 
of a similar zone in the Middle East, on the signing and ratification of an 
additional protocol to the Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons 
in Latin America. It should be noted that the USA, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and Israel have abstained when the resolution on the establish¬ 
ment of a nuclear-free zone in Africa was put to the vote. 

The socialist community states are invariably on the side of the African 
peoples in their struggle for the liberation of southern Africa from colo¬ 
nialism and racism. The representatives of the socialist states in the UN 
consistently disclose and condemn the policy of apartheid in South Africa, 
the aggressive actions of the racists against the “front-line states”, the 
colonial war in Namibia, the support rendered by the USA and some other 
Western countries to the regime of Pretoria. This stand is a serious defen¬ 
ce of the genuine interests of the peoples not only of southern Africa but of 
the entire continent since it is the racist regime and its benefactors that 
are posing a growing threat to the newly free countries. 

By consistently coming out in favour of the aversion of a nuclear cata¬ 
strophe, for disarmament, peace and security, for the equality of all states 
and peoples, large or small, the socialist community is also waging the 
struggle against the attempts of imperialism to take social revenge on a 
global scale. Therefore, nowadays the foreign policy course of the Soviet 
Union is the most important factor contributing to the strengthening of 
the sovereignty of the newly free countries and raising their importance 
in the world politics and economy. 

The interaction of the USSR with the newly free countries is not spear¬ 
headed against any other states and peoples. It pursues absolutely specific 
vital goals—-to strengthen peace, to remove the threat of a world war, to 
eliminate colonialism in all its manifestations, to establish equitable inter¬ 
national economic relations, to accelerate the rates of surmounting by the 
newly free countries of their economic backwardness. That is why the new 
edition of the CPSU Programme draws a profoundly substantiated con¬ 
clusion: “The alliance of the forces of social progress and national libera¬ 
tion is a guarantee of a better future for mankind.” 


(Conilnued on page 46) 




THE ECONOMY OF CAPITALISM AT THE PRESENT STAGE 
OF ITS GENERAL CRISIS 


A. SHAPIRO, 
D. Sc. (Econ.) 


H aving emerged from its deepest postwar world crisis of 1980-1982 and 
gone through the phases of depression and recovery, the capitalist eco¬ 
nomy has entered the phase of cyclical upswing. The period of the forced 
balancing-out of the sharp disproportions in reproduction—the longest pe¬ 
riod in the past five decades—has come to an end. After a noticeable decli¬ 
ne in 1982, the overall domestic product of the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries increased by 2.2. per cent in 1983 and by 4.5 per cent in 1984, and 
their industrial production went up by 3.2 per cent and 7.1 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. The despondency and anxiety on the decks of the capitalist ship 
have given way to optimistic expectations of lasting “prosperity”. 

But such a change of mood has proved to be premature, to say the 
least, for the change in cycle phases does not bring about any essential 
changes in the development uniformities of capitalist production. That is 
why for more than 150 years now the phase of upswing has always been 
followed by a new economic crisis. The latent destructive forces of the 
capitalist economy continue operating, and it cannot avoid fresh uphea¬ 
vals. The question is when these forces will erupt into the open. Many bour¬ 
geois economists believe that such an eruption could occur in a not too 
distant future. According to preliminary estimates, in 1985 the increase 
in the real gross product of the developed capitalist countries has on the 
whole gone down to 2.6 per cent, and the increase in their industrial pro¬ 
duction, to 2.1 per cent. 

Nor does the switch from one phase of the reproduction cycle to another 
do away with the growing internal instability of the capitalist economy, 
which, as it is emphasised in the new edition of the CPSU Programme, 
“is seen in the slowing down of the overall rates of its growth, in the in¬ 
tertwining and deepening of cyclical and structural crises”. That tendency 
took shape in the 1970s and is an essential feature of the present stage in 
the general crisis of capitalism. 


T he new edition of the CPSU Programme analyses the character :«nd 
main content of the present epoch, reflects the leading tendencies of 
world development, and exposes the pivotal features of the deepening 
general cHsis of capitalism. The Marxist-Leninist thesis that the last 
antagonistic-class formation has no historical future and that its doom is 
sealed meets with an ever wider international response. Even some of the 
more respectable bourgeois mass media have been asking; Is it still pos¬ 
sible to save capitalism? Has the capitalist machine stopped working? Can 
the system be repaired or is it beyond repair? 

The whole of world capitalism, from top to bottom—its basis and su- 

S erstructure, its economy and social relations, its politics and state system, 
s ideology and culture, its morality and way of life, all aspects of inter- 
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state relations—is in the. grip of a profound and all-embracing crisis. “The 
general crisis of capitalism is not only an aggravation of its economic, so^ 
cial and political contradictions," Mikhail Gorbachev said. “It is also a 
spiritual crisis, an ideological and moral crisis." ‘ The crisis has struck at 
the very root of that mode of production—at capital as a system of social 
relations. It is neither an accidental zigzag in history, nor a result of mis¬ 
calculations by bourgeois statesmen, and it has certainly not been engi¬ 
neered by “the hand of Moscow" or “world communism" in general. 

The crisis of world capitalism has unfolded as an objective, permanent 
and irreversible process that erodes the economic and socio-political foun¬ 
dations of the bourgeoisie, narrows down its sphere of domination, limits 
and undermines its monopoly in international affairs and its influence on 
the course of world events. Having started in the years of the First World 
War and the Great October Socialist Revolution, it is a logical result of 
the aggravation of the irreconcilable contradictions immanent in that 
system in the epoch of mankind’s worldwide transition from capitalism 
to socialism and communism. 

The prime cause of the disintegration of capitalism lies within that 
system itself, rather than beyond it, and the objective and subjective pre¬ 
requisites for its revolutionary replacement with a higher form of social 
organisation mature within its entrails. The gigantic progress of techno¬ 
logy, tremendous growth of capital and banks, Lenin wrote, “have resulted 
in capitalism becoming mature and overmature”, “its foundations are 
cracking”. It has become the most reactionary hindrance to human prog¬ 
ress and has, therefore, “outlived itself".* Its “overmaturity” and the fact 
that bourgeois production relations have turned into unbreakable fetters 
on socio-economic development are now more evident than ever before. 

Late 20th-century capitalism differs in many ways from what it was 
at the beginning and in the mid-20th century. However, the present-day 
state monopoly capitalism remains, although its domain has shrunk. The 
deep-lying foundation of the capitalist mode of production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption remains the same, and its exploitative, aggres¬ 
sive and inhuman character is ever more pronounced. The new phenomena 
in its economy and politics, its essentially new features and peculiarities 
are usually engendered by a further development of the uniformities of im¬ 
perialism discovered by Lenin, its major characteristic features. However, 
since 1917 capitalism has ceased to be a closed system. It is now develop¬ 
ing under the impact of an external factor, as well as its own internal 
laws. The society ruled by the financial oligarchy is being subjected to the 
strongest pressure virtually in every field, caused by the deepening of the 
basic contradiction of our epoch—that between socialism and imperialism, 
by the steady growth and interaction of the chief motive forces of social 
development—world socialism, the working-class and communist move¬ 
ment, the peoples of the newly free countries, and mass democratic move¬ 
ments, by their struggle against imperialism, against its policy of aggres¬ 
sion and oppression. 

The final outcome of the struggle and contest between the two systems 
is predetermined by history; the general crisis of capitalism is the process 
of its collapse. Nevertheless, history is no highway. Lenin warned as early 
as 1916 that “it is undialectical, unscientific and theoretically wrong to 
regard the course of world history as smooth and always in a forward 
direction, without occasional gigantic leaps back".* 

The development of the general crisis is far from smooth or straight¬ 
forward, but is uneven and spasmodic, moving along in zigzags, by fits 

' M. S. Gorbachev, The People’s Living Creativity, Moscow, Politizdat, 1985, p. 35 
(in Ru.sstan). 

» V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 517. 

* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, 1964, p. 310. 







and starts or, as Lenin put it, through ‘‘prolonged and arduous... stag^**^ 
with revolutionary ebbs and flows, temporary failures and retreats, with 
“a number of separate revolutions... defeated”.* That is only natural, for 
in view of the unevenness of capitalist development the gravity of the con> 
tradictions in various countries and groups of countries in the non-socia¬ 
list world differs widely from one period to another. 

Even in the epoch of its decline, the bourgeois society is not a system 
of stagnating productive forces whose development has come to a stand¬ 
still and whose economic potentialities, the internal sources of economic 
growth have been exhausted. The general crisis of capitalism has been 
deepening with an all-round decline of that socio-economic formation, but 
with continued economic growth. It is not a stasis but, on the contrary, the 
progressive growth of the productive forces—the most mobile revolutio¬ 
nary and definitive element of the mode of production—that exacerbates 
the conflict which is crucial to the future of capitalism: the conflict between 
the gigantically grown productive forces and the integument fettering their 
development—the capitalist relations of production. 

In our day, Lenin’s proposition on the two tendencies in the develop¬ 
ment of the capitalist mode of production in the imperialist epoch—towards 
growth and towards decay—remains perfectly valid. At different stretches 
of the historical way, now one and now the other tendency gains the upper 
hand, but on the whole the first one prevails. In general, capitalism in our 
day is obviously growing faster than before, and its decay does not rule 
out some periods of accelerated development in certain industries and 
countries. But the faster the economic growth, the deeper and graver are 
the contradictions. 

The economic competition between socialism and capitalism is a pro¬ 
tracted historical process. As it was emphasised at the 25th and 26th Con¬ 
gresses of the CPSU, the society that is leaving the historical scene and 
has no future ahead of it still commands considerable reserves. 

The main reserve of imperialism is that while it has lost its erstwhile 
economic and political hegemony in the world, it continues to predominate 
in a sizeable group of highly developed countries, which produce up to 
one-half of the world’s industrial output, and primarily in the Big Seven 
(the USA, the FRG, France, Britain, Italy, Japan and Canada), which 
account for roughly 44 per cent of the world’s industrial production. The 
world capitalist system has on the whole matured for a social revolution 
by the proletariat, with tiie objective, material prerequisites for a transi¬ 
tion to socialism first taking shape precisely in the industrialised states. 
But in most of these the imperialist bourgeoisie has managed to retain 
its power. While remaining a strong and dangerous adversary of the young 
future-oriented socialism, says the CPSU Programme, imperialism keeps 
manoeuvring in order to adjust itself to the essentially new historical si¬ 
tuation that has taken shape in the world—that of a confrontation between 
the two systems and a global class struggle—and to the demands of the 
scientific and technological revolution. 

Another major reserve of present-day capitalism is its accumulated ma¬ 
terial wealth, its powerful industrial, scientific and technical potential, its 
smoothly running and organised production apparatus, and its highly skil¬ 
led labour. On the strength of these, capitalism is still able, though to a 
much smaller extent than in the early postwar decades, to mobilise its 
material, manpower and financial reserves. Although its strength and mo¬ 
mentum are not as significant as they were 20 or 30 years ago, these are 
still sufficient for attaining fairly rapid growth of production over this or 
that period of time. 

As for the specific features of the economy and policy of imperialism 


‘ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 22, 1964, p. 191; Vol. 28, 1965, p. 75. 
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that came to light towards the end of the 1960s and its other newly ac¬ 
quired features, one should bear in mind that far from being due to a 
“fundamental transformation” of capitalism involving a loss of its exploi¬ 
tative nature, as bourgeois ideologues claim, these have resulted from a 
further profound state-monopoly degeneration of the bourgeois society, 
which provides a background for the unfolding scientific and technological 
revolution. Present-day development had thus reaffirmed the proposition 
formulated by the founders of scientific communism that “the bourgeoisie 
cannot exist without constantly revolutionising the instruments of produc¬ 
tion, and thereby the relations of production, and with them the whole re¬ 
lations of societies”. ^ 

The CPSU Programme retains Lenin’s definition of state-monopoly 
capitalism as a combination of the strength of the monopolies and the 
state in a single mechanism. Another reserve of imperialism lies in the 
possibility of using state-monopoly regulation, however limited it may be, 
in order to usurp in its own interests the results of the latest scientific and 
technological achievements and so to go on developing the productive for¬ 
ces, in spite of the deepening economic, social and political contradictions. 

Capitalism is known to retain a lead over socialism in the overall pro¬ 
duction of goods and services, and also in some concrete spheres and 
fields of economic life. It still possesses in the most developed countries 
advantages due to its high level of labour productivity. That should also 
be listed among the reserves of capitalism. 

Clearly, these and other, non-material reserves of imperialism are far 
from boundless. Problems which remain unsolved and are insoluble under 
capitalism tend to multiply, further deepening its general crisis. 

In other words, the resources at the disposal of present-day capitalism 
can temporarily, and at a high cost to mankind, postpone the inevitable 
outcome in this or that part of the capitalist world, deform the social pro¬ 
cess in one capitalist country or another, and distort the way of its deve¬ 
lopment from the standpoint of the historical perspective.^ None of these 
resources, however, can save capitalism as a system from its historical 
doom either on a national or an international scale. 


I t is not so much the resources of the capitalist economy as its weak points 
and, even more importantly, its development tendencies that are of cru¬ 
cial importance for its immediate and long-term perspective. Since present- 
day state-monopoly capitalism remains in its fundamental features capi¬ 
talism as sucli, the “softest spots” in its economy are primarily due to the 
serious aggravation of the traditional contradictions in that mode of pro¬ 
duction, which now operate on a broader basis. This primarily applies to 
such inherent capitalist phenomena as the sway of the market mechanism 
and anarchy of production, which still persist in spite of the spread of sta¬ 
te-monopoly forms in the economy; reproduction, sectoral and other dis¬ 
proportions, intensified by the cyclical nature of economic development, 
and the inability to make full and rational use of the society’s productive 
forces. 

Chronic mass uneniplovment, underloading of fixed capital and a gene¬ 
ral waste of labour and production resources, which were characteristic of 
capitalism at earlier stages of its general crisis, have now reached a vast 
scale far surpassing anything that was known in the past. During the cycli¬ 
cal upheavals of 19/4-1975 and 1980-1982, idle capacities in the USA re- 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol One, Progress Publishers, 
Mosro\^, 197G, p 111 

^ bee A A Gromyko, External Expansion of Capital Past and Present, Moscow. 
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ached from one-quarter to one-third of the total, as compared with 8 per cent 
in 1966. £vec in 1984, in the phase of expansion, their loading did not exceed 
80 per cent. Total unemployment in the capitalist countries remains at the 
level of 30 million, not counting the partially employed. In the EEC, the rate 
of unemployment is almost 11 per cent, and in the USA, where the sphere 
of the services has continued to grow, it is 7.3 per cent. 

The weakest points of the present-day capitalist economy are also con¬ 
nected with the fact that the aggravation oi its traditional contradictions 
has gone hand in hand with the emergence and development of a wide spe¬ 
ctrum of negative processes, which have markedly worsened its basic para¬ 
meters and which are bound to have an even more painful effect in tne fu¬ 
ture. They were triggered off by the world economic crisis of 1974-1975. 
What are these processes? 

First of all, numerous highly critical situations, both short-term and chro¬ 
nic, domestic and international, have tangled together into a single knot 
In the crisis of the mid-1970s and then of the early 1980s, the general over¬ 
production of goods and overaccumulation of capital were for the first time 
closely intertwined with structural crises of diverse origin, character and 
magnitude. Among these were the fuel, energy and raw-material crises, the 
food crisis, and the ecological crisis in the broad sense of the word; the 
sectoral crises in ferrous metallurgy, the mining, ship-building, automobile 
and textile industries, which have lasted for years or even decades; in the 
sphere of circulation—monetary and financial crises, a foreign-trade and 
payments crisis, and a crisis of world economic ties as a whole. All of these 
involved conflict situations in the system of interstate relations, and were 
parallelled by grave socio-political conflicts in many capitalist countries. 

Another recent development is that inflation, once an episodic and mostly 
national phenomenon, has turned into a chronic and virtually incurable 
global disease of capitalism. It is not only that the inflation curve is steeper 
than ever before (“double-digit inflation"), but, more importantly, that it 
has become something of an aT/er ego of the capitalist economy, accompany¬ 
ing it both at a time of relatively rapid growth and at a time of stagnant or 
even steeply declining production. 

By pushing up prices, inflation nullifies the material gains wrested by the 
working people from capital as a result of persevering struggle, leads to 
sharp increases in the cost of living, slows down the growth of and someti¬ 
mes actually reduces the real wages and salaries of workers and employees 
and the real incomes of other strata of the population, especially where these 
incomes are fixed. During the crisis of 1974-1975, real wages shrank only in 
the USA and Britain, whereas in the crisis of 1980-1982, they shrank in 
most capitali.st countries. 

Taking advantage of the economic troubles and the situation on the la¬ 
bour market unfavourable for the proletariat, the ruling class has gone over 
since the late 1970s to a policy of “social revenge”, seeking to more than 
compensate in its domestic policy the partial wage concessions which it was 
obliged to make earlier on, in the course of social manoeuvring, in order to 
retain the main thing: its power. Simultaneously, steps are being taken to 
worsen the terms of social assistance extended by the state, gradually to 
eliminate the working people’s gains in the field of public health, education, 
and so on. The right-conservative forces which have come to power in the 
USA and other major capitalist countries have launched a furious offensive 
against the trade unions, using “tough” methods to run the society and re¬ 
sorting to political blackmail, repression, and punitive measures. 

The working class has come up with a proletarian response to the fresh 
round of monopoly attacks upon its economic and political rights. The class 
battles against big capital, which is chiefly to blame fOT the social ills, are 
intensifying. The strike struggle, which involves the most diverse strata of 
the working population and which has in a number of countries embraced 
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entire in<kistries, is being carried on with unprecedented perseverance and 
often culminates in victory for the strikers. 

Finally, another new process in capitalist reproduction is stagnation, a 
close blend of economic stagnation and even periodic declines in production, 
on the one hand, and inflation, on the other, a blend of inflation and multi¬ 
million unemployment. 

So. capitalism has entered a stage when all the major conditions of the 
reproduction process tend to worsen. Shortly before his death, the well- 
known US political scientist Herman Kahn declared that the days of radiant 
hope sank into oblivion. We have completely lost our bearings, echoes the 
finance director of a major TNG. The world capitalist economy “has entered 
the final quarter of the 20th century with such a burden of problems, ob¬ 
scurities, and sources of disquiet and pessimism as it has virtually never 
had to face before,” said the West German magazine Inter economics. ‘‘The 
recent unshakeable confidence in continuous growth has given way to a 
sense of doom and scepticism.” In a book entitled The Ecospasm, the US 
sociologist Alvin Toffler sums up the present situation: the spasmodic eco¬ 
nomy is on the brink of disaster. 

One can safely say that in spite of two years of production growth, ca¬ 
pitalism is now going through a bad bout of its general crisis. The 1970s 
marked the dividing line between the 25-year period of relatively rapid eco¬ 
nomic development in the industrialised capitalist countries and the new 
and also fairly protracted period of much slower production growth. In the 
1970s, as compared with the 1960s. the average annual growth rate of the 
gross domestic product in the developed capitalist countries on the whole 
declined by 30 per cent, that of industrial production by 40 per cent, gross 
capital investments by 63 per cent, commodity exports by 15 per cent, and 
imports by almost 40 per cent. 

It was towards the mid-1970s that the factors whose favourable combina¬ 
tion had given a temporary impulse to the development of the productive 
forces, such as the restructuring of the capitalist economy which had lasted 
nearly two and a half decades, nad largely been spent. A worsening of glo¬ 
bal problems—energy, raw-material and ecological—entailed immense 
difficulties in the matter of providing resources for reproduction and called 
for a new—this time far less profitable and more capital-intensive—reorien¬ 
tation of the economic structure, whereas changes in production connected 
with the development of high-technology industries at the new stage of the 
scientific and technological revolution were still a thing of the future. There 
w as a decline in the economic efficiency of scientific and technical progress 
along the established lines, in returns on fixed assets, and in the growth ra¬ 
tes of labour productivity. By that time, the external economic incentives to 
productirm had also waned considerably: the growth rate of the physical 
volume of international capitalist trade was almost halved as compared 
with the preceding period. 

One should emphasise that there are ever more “weak points” in the 
capitalist economy owing to the unprecedented waste of the society’s 
re.sources by the militarist machine. Under the present sharp slowdown 
in economic growth, the militarist burden is particularly tangible, and 
even the USA, to say nothing of the other NATO states, is less and less 
able to carry it. The swelling military budgets and parasitic military con¬ 
sumption as a whole, the colossal unproductive outlays that go to manu¬ 
facture mass destruction weapons, to maintain the armed forces and the 
world-wide network of military bases, to militarise outer space and pre¬ 
pare “star wars”—all of this is a graphic expression of imperialist decay. 

No matter what the advocates of the military-industrial complex may 
say. militarism, while enriching certain groups of the monopoly bourgeoisie, 
ultimately leads to a depletion of national wealth and ruins the peoples by 
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increasing the tax burden and pushing up prices. The channels of militarisa¬ 
tion, just as overproduction crises, serve to destroy a sizeable part of the 
social wealth. In the 1946-1979 period the losses inflicted on the US economy 
by its militarisation and expressed in terms of the underproduced final pro¬ 
duct amounted to $3.4-$5.3 trillion (in 1972 prices), which is 2.4-3.7 times 
the size of the country’s GNP in 1979.^ The war machine keeps devouring 
the fruits of scientific and technological thought, wasting not only the pre¬ 
sent, but also the future potential of the society. 


T he capitalist countries are carrying on a ceaseless, but on the whole un¬ 
successful quest for ways out of the blind alley in which the whole system 
of state-monopoly regulation of the economy has found itself, for ways of 
its cardinal reconstruction. In the phase of cyclical expansion in the 1960s, 
that system yielded a definite effect by stimulating economic growth and 
helped to smooth out the fluctuations in production and to restructure the 
economy, whereas at the new stage of development it has proved to be to¬ 
tally unworkable. And that is only natural, for the combination of a high 
rate of inflation and massive unemployment, of cyclical and structural cri¬ 
ses has created not only an unusual, but also a highly complicated situation 
in the capitalist economy, which makes state-monopoly regulation of the 
economic process much less effectual. Indeed, it is practically impossible to 
combine an anticyclical policy of stimulating production growth in order to 
combat crises, stagnation and unemployment with a deflationary policy of 
restrictions and a slowdown in economic development in order to hold back 
inflation or, if possible, to dampen it altogether. 

In these conditions, the trivial Keynesian doctrines of anticrisis and an¬ 
ticyclical strategy have been invalidated. But the refurbished neoclassical, 
especially monetarist, theories that have come to replace them, the concepts 
of "supply-side economics”, “rational expectations", and the like have alrea¬ 
dy proved to be worthless. 

First of all, neither the US, the British nor West German monetarists 
have carried out any "revolution in the economy”, just as the governments 
which tried to put their recipes into effect. All of that was a big bluff. In 
spite of the rhetoric on “freedom of private enterprise”, the reprivatisation of 
a part of Britain’s industry or the lifting of federal pollution control regula¬ 
tions in the USA did not signify even a partial dismantling of state-monopo¬ 
ly capitalism. These and other similar measures have been more than offset 
by greater state intervention in other spheres of economic life. 

State regulation of the economic process is nut the result of individual 
will, but an irreversible uniformity engendered by the objective require¬ 
ments of the development of the modern productive forces. A return from 
monopoly to a free market economy, and from monopoly ewnpetition to 
“free” and “honest” competition is nothing but a reactionary-utopian dream 
of bourgeois neo-romantics or, as Lenin put it, “reactionary, petty-bourgeois 
critics of capitalist imperialism”.® 

Second, right-conservative economic concepts are purely eclectical. The¬ 
se usually do not go beyond the use of instruments for monetary and fiscal 
regulation, and contain both elements of neo-classicism and neo-Keynesia- 
nism. In (heir practical use in the economy, these were oft«i mutually in¬ 
compatible and had a diametrically opposite effect on production, simulta¬ 
neously stimulating and slowing down its development. 

Thus, the various measures of economic regulation used by the US Ad¬ 
ministration neutralised each other, cancelled each other out and, one could 

7 USA: Arms Production and the Economy. Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1983, p. 48 
iin Russian). 
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say, virtually came to the “zero result” giving free scope to the usual cycli¬ 
cal forces of the reproduction process. Production growth, a decline in the 
rate of inflation to about 5 per cent, and a certain reduction in unemploy¬ 
ment are known to have played an important role in Ronald Reagan’s re- 
election for his second term as President. Meanwhile, an examination of 
the causes behind the improvement of the economic outlook in the USA after 
the decline of 1980-1982 shows that the most important of these was the 
operation of cyclical forces, rather than the complex of economic-policy mea¬ 
sures labelled by Western journalists as “Reaganomics”. And the fact that 
the turn for the better in the economy coincided with the election campaign 
was largely accidental. It is precisely owing to the operation of the same 
cyclical forces of reproduction that the phase of expansion is gradually 
“fizzling out” in the USA, remains sluggish in Western Europe, and is 
losing its intensity in Japan. 

It is common knowledge that economic growth in the USA was promoted 
by foreign capital, wh*ch flowed into the country in view of high lending ra¬ 
tes and the “strong” dollar. In the 1980-1984 period, the influx of forei^ 
financial resources to the USA exceeded $450,000 million. It made it easier 
for the US economy to emerge from the crisis, helped to accelerate the re¬ 
structuring of the economy and. the modernisation of its production and 
technical base, and made it possible to patch up the most yawning gaps in 
the balance of payments and the federal budget. At the same time, the ar¬ 
tificially overvalued dollar helped to cheapen US imports of foreign goods. 

The situation has now changed. The very same factors create ever more 
unfavourable conditions for US industry, engendering, in spite of growing 
protectionism, fierce competition between foreign and US companies on the 
USA’s domestic market. The outcome is far from always in favour of the 
latter, and that is one of the major reasons for the slack-off in US industry. 
Moreover, US exports have become much more expensive and, consequently, 
less competitive. Roger Brinner, an economist on the staff of the Data Re¬ 
sources Company, believes that “the US is far less competitive today than 
at any time in the postwar period”. According to a US magazine, “unless 
something is done to make the U.S. more competitive, many Americans’ 
worst fears could be realised in the death of their nation as a salesman.”® 
An even more categorical conclusion was drawn in a special statement by 
the US Committee for Economic Development: it is perfectly obvious that 
“the era of unquestioned U.S. dominance in the world economy is clearly 
over”.*® 

A new twist could bo given to the inflation spiral in the USA by the huge 
federal budget deficit, which the President had promised to balance by 1984. 
In actual fact, the gigantic military outlays (roughly $252,000 million in 
fiscal 1985) led to its growth from $58,000 million in 1981 to $185,000 mil¬ 
lion in 1984 and about $203,000 million in fiscal 1985, so that in the four 
years of Republican rule the total came to $733,000 million. The US Admi¬ 
nistration’s policy in the sphere of foreign trade has also been a flop. The 
US balance-of-trade deficit has reached a record level (over $140,000 mil¬ 
lion in 1985). The USA has even run up a deficit in its trade with Western 
Europe, For the first time since the First World War, the USA has turned 
into a debtor-nation. 

The new situation has highlighted the inability of state-monopoly capi¬ 
talism, to resolve the comprehensive tasks of harmonising production and 
exchange, ensuring their proportional development, and overcoming their 
uneven and haphazard character. 


• U.S. News & World Report. Apr. 8, 1983, pp. 64, 66. 

'• Strategy for U.S. Indastriat Competitiveness. A Statement by the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Development, April 1984, p. 1. 
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The contradictions within the national economies are augmented by the 
deep and chronic crisis of the world capitalist economy. There is an ever 
graver problem of debt settlement facing the developing countries, most of 
which have in effect fallen into debt bondage to the imperialist powers. The 
foundations of the old structure of the international capitalist division of 
labour have been undermined, and the crisis processes have been deepening 
and spreading ever wider to scientific, technical and production ties, to 
world capitalist trade, to the monetary-financial, patents-and-licences sphe¬ 
res of the world capitalist market, and to foreign-trade and payments balan¬ 
ces. Hence the growing instability of bourgeois governments and the feve¬ 
rish lurchings of the advocates of capitalism from one bankrupt concept to 
another in search of a foothold 


S o, the 1970s and the first half of the 1980s have seen a serious change for 
the worse in the development of the world economic and political system 
of capitalism. National and global, economic and socio-political upheavals 
follow upon one another in quick succession. Imperialism has entered a pe¬ 
riod when the methods which helped it maintain relative stability in its de¬ 
velopment in the early postwar decades are less and less effective. It is ever 
more clear that imperialism cannot cope with the socio-economic and poli¬ 
tical consequences of the scientific and technological revolution and the de¬ 
colonisation process. All of that warrants the conclusion on a profound dis¬ 
ruption of the economic base of state-monopoly capitalism and on a failure 
of its economic policy, its strategy of adaptation to the changing situation in 
the world. 

As the course of history undermines and erodes the positions of imperia¬ 
lism, its policy is ever more in collision with the interests of the peoples. The 
imperialists put up fierce resistance to social progress, harbouring plans 
of socio-politica4 revenge on a global scale. With that aim in view, attempts 
arc being made to suppress liberation movements by force and to attain the 
chimerical goal of military superiority over the socialist world. 

Imperialism tramples on the inalienable right of sovereign peoples to 
freedom and independence, to an independent choice of development way, 
interferes in their internal affairs and poses a threat to their security. Its 
urge to stockpile lethal weapons, whip up militarist hysteria, and prepare 
for a first nuclear strike amounts to an admission that capitalism has 
exhausted its historical potential. That is what determines the main feature 
of the global confrontation between the two world social systems. 

Imperialism hopes to resolve the historical dispute between them by for¬ 
ce of arms. The imperial claims of US monopoly capital to world domination 
stem from notions about the present-day world which have nothing to do 
With reality. It regards the whole world as its own private domain, and 
whole continents as spheres of its “vital interests”. But in our day, when 
qualitative changes have occurred in international relations, the dreams of 
world domination are more futile than ever before, for they cut across the 
political realities of our epoch. Socialism has developed into a powe ful 
force whose advance cannot be halted by the whole capitalist system, to say 
nothing of US imperialism. The intractable contradiction between the USA’s 
great-power ambitions and its sharply curtailed real possibilities for attain¬ 
ing its hegemonistic goals in the world arena has now become particularly 
glaring. 

The past 10 to 15 years have in many respects been a critical period for 
the capitalist world. The worsening of the general crisis of capitalism in the 
1970s and early 1980s has rocked its postwar system of economic and poli¬ 
tical relations. The USA has lost the full control of the world capitalist eco¬ 
nomy that it enjoyed after the Second World War. Its overall positions have 



eroded as compared with the other “power centres” of imperialism, prima¬ 
rily Western Europe and Japan. The USA’s rivals have managed to gain 
upon it, openly voicing their claims to an independent role in the world 
economy and politics, and stepping up their attempts to extend their influ¬ 
ence. The USA is no longer able to impose its will on other countries with¬ 
out restraint, and its leadership in the capitalist world is ever more pre¬ 
carious. 

Remaining the strongest imperialist power, the USA puts growing pres¬ 
sure on its partners in the course of its ceaseless economic, political and 
ideological offensive. There is renewed talk of US hegemonism, both politi¬ 
cal and especially economic. US imperialism has been trying to resolve its 
deepening contradictions by any means, notably at the expense of its capi¬ 
talist partners. US monopolies seek to put international trade and economic, 
monetary-financial, scientific, technological and other ties at the service of 
their own selfish interests. The overvalued dollar and the persistently high 
bank rates lead to sharp monetary and general economic upheavals in the 
capitalist world, undermine and bleed the economies of the USA’s West 
European and other allies. 

The rivalry between the three main centres of imperialism, which emer¬ 
ged and developed against the background of traditional interstate rival¬ 
ries, has now turned into the main interimperialist contradiction. The rela¬ 
tions in the USA-Western Europe-Japan triangle are highly complicated. 
On the one hand, they are united by common class goals, by their solidarity 
in the US-led struggle against socialism. On the other hand, however, their 
different political interests and ineradicable economic strife push them to¬ 
wards constant rivalry, which engenders new hotbeds of sharp friction and 
conflict situations. Interimperialist contradictions remain one of the major 
uniformities of present-day capitalism, disuniting, disintegrating and wea¬ 
kening it, while the attempts to coordinate the strategy of the imperialist 
states yield minimum results. 

The general crisis of capitalism in our day is not simply deepening, but 
is undergoing a fundamental change in its evolution. The capitalist system 
still has considerable reserves, but it has entered a stage of profound des¬ 
tabilisation which clearly shows its lack of historical perspective. 


NEWLY FREE COUNTRIES AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

(Continued from page 36) 

I n summing up it is necessary to note that despite contradictoriness and 
inconsistency of the policy of some newly free countries, on the whole, 
their role on the international scene, in world relations and world politics 
is steadily growing, and this is an irreversible process. These countries are 
and will be united by the struggle for the establishment of an equitable 
and just international economic order, opposition to the imperialist diktat 
and, what is most important—the vital need to contribute to the cause of 
peace and social progress. 



MIUTARISATION AND 
INTERIMPERIALIST RIVALRY 


A. KNYAZYAf^ 


T he present stage of interimperialist rivalry is characterised by the fact 
that competition is involving not only individual capitalist states but the 
power centres of imperialism. It is remarkable that cut-throat rivalry exists 
between allies in the aggressive military bloc who come out with a relatively 
united front in their class struggle against world socialism. This naturally 
makes an imprint on the strategy and tactics, forms and methods of compe¬ 
tition. 

Of late Washington has been engaged in a wide-scale and planned cam¬ 
paign to induce other imperialist powers to militarise their economies in 
order to weaken them from within, to gain ground on them in world mar¬ 
kets and to some extent solve its domestic economic problems at their ex¬ 
pense. 


T he objective prerequisite of interimperialist rivalry is, today as in the 
past, the uneven and leaplike development of capitalism. The Second 
World War and its outcome brought a drastic change in the correlation of 
foices among capitalist states. On one pole there was US imperialism with 
its overwhelming financial, economic and military might and, on the other. 
West European and Japanese imperialism which had suffered great econo¬ 
mic and political damage during the war. In economic terms, the consequ¬ 
ences of the war for West European countries and Japan included devalua¬ 
tion of their currencies, huge trade and balance-of-payments deficits, al¬ 
most complete loss of overseas investment by Germany and Japan, a drop in 
overseas investments (Britain by one-third and France, by one half), cata¬ 
strophic depletion of the gold reserves of these countries, and huge indeb¬ 
tedness to the USA on credits and loans. Meanwhile American monopolies 
had raked in fabulous profits during the war from military supplies to their 
own government and other states. 

The United States had a huge army and enjoyed a monopoly on the 
atomic weapon, a weapon many times more powerful than any means in 
the military arsenals of the West European countries. The British scholar 
H. Thomas wrote that after 1945 the USA was so powerful that the West 
European powers seldom acted alone or collectively against its will.* 

This was the basis for the postwar economic, political and military hege¬ 
mony of-the United States in the capitalist world. In his book Price of 
Power American military observer Henson Baldwin wrote that nowadays 
the USA is a banker-country, a creditor country, an exporter country, a gre¬ 
at naval and air power, the epicentre of world commications. And if Rome 
in its time was the centre of the then existing world, Washington, to a still 
greater degree, is the centre of the Western world in the 20th century.* Pre- 


‘ See H. Hiomas, Europe; The Radical Challenge. London, 1973, p. 49. 
* See H. B. Baldwin, Price of Power, New York, 1945, p. 26. 
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sidcnt Harry Truman declared in 1947 that the world was regarding the 
United States as a leader, while events prompted it to assume that role ’ 

Life, however, introduced its corrections and deprived US imperialism’s 
claim to world domination of credibility. The West European countries were 
restoring their economies and simultaneously overhauling them. The pro¬ 
cess was accompanied by considerable technological advances with which 
the USA could not always keep up. That is why reconstruction in West Euro¬ 
pean countries, backed by impressive increments of gross national pro¬ 
ducts (GNPs), proceeded more intensively ensuring a higher economic 
growth rate. For example, the average annual growth of production in the 
1950s and 1960s was as follows: 4.5 per cent in the USA, 7 per cent in 
West Germany, 7 per cent in Italy, and even 14 per cent in Japan. 

Regional economic integration also contributed towards rapid economic 
development of Western Europe, The formation and development of the 
European Economic Community favoured the expansion of the market with¬ 
in that grouping and were a factor behind the temporary speeding up of 
the rate of economic, scientific and technological progress and coinparati 
vely more rapid growth of labour productivity. A certain dynamism in the 
economic development of the EEC countries was ensured by the huge re¬ 
serves for industrial and agricultural development (due to the restructuring 
of relatively backward structures), the use of a more flexible system of na¬ 
tional state monopoly regulation, and so on. 

Another important factor that changed the correlation of forces between 
the USA on the one hand, and Western Europe and Japan, on the other, 
was the influence of militarisation on their economic development. The 
United States throughout the postwar period was building up the arms race 
which consumed far greater resources (in absolute and percentage terms) 
than in any other capitalist country or a group of countries. Suffice it to say 
that the USA accounts for two-thirds of the $3 trillion spent by NATO co¬ 
untries on military purposes between 1949 and 1983. IntneWest European 
countries and Japan the relatively small military expenditure before the 
1960s made it possible to channel more budgetary resources into civilian 
production, into creating a modern industrial potential and infrastructure 
and making goods more competitive, etc. 

These and other factors predetermined the relatively rapid shift in the 
correlation of economic power of the EEC, Japan and the USA, as will be 
seen from the table below. While in 1948 the USA accounted for 64.5 per 
cent of the total industrial output of the three centres, its share dropped by 
almost 15 per cent to 49.6 per cent by 1970. The same period saw We¬ 
stern Europe’s share grow from 34.1 to 39.3 per cent, including that of the 
Common Market—from 27.5 to 32.3 per cent. Japan’s share increa.sed even 
more dramatically—from 1.4 to 11.1 per cent. 

The correlation of forces between the main capitalist rivals also changed 
in the field of export. The West European trade offensive led to spectacu¬ 
lar results: between 1948 and 1970 its share rose from 45.6 to 68.6 per cent 
(of which the EEC from 31.6 to 56.8 per cent), while the share of the United 
States dropped by more than 2.4 times from 52.0 to 21.6 per cent. The share 
of Japan increased fourfold from 2.4 to 9.8 per cent. 

The distribution of gold reserves reveals an even more striking contrast. 
While after the war (1948) the largest share was in the USA (71.1 per cent), 
with Western Europe accounting for a mere 18.4 per cent, by 1967 Western 
Europe’s gold reserves (59.6 per cent) were almost twice as large as those 
of the USA (32.6 per cent).* 

Subsequently their more rapid economic development enabled the lead¬ 
ing West European countries and Japan not only to catch up with the USA 
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Share of Three Centres in Aggregate Industrial Production (I) and Export (II) 



1948 

1 1960 

1970 

1960 

1984 


1 

11 

n 


1 

11 

I 

11 


11*** 

USA 

04.5 

52 0 

54.3 

27.2 

49.6 

21.6 

38.2 

19.2 

35.9 

19.3 

Western Europe 
Including 

34.1 

45.6 

40.4 

67.4 

39.3 

68.6 

46.2 

69.4 

46.5 

66.5 

EEC 

27.5 

31.6 

33.4 

56.4 

32.3 

56.8 

37.6 

57.2 

37.7 

54.5 

Japan 

I 4 

i 

2 4* 

5.2 

5.4 

11.1 

9.8 

15.6 

11.4 

17.6 

14.2 


• 1947 

** Preliminary data 
1983 

Calculated from Monthly Bulletin of Stathtlcs for corresponding years; “Economic 
Situation in Capitalist and Developing Countries". Supplement to World Economics 
and /nterntttwnal Relations Review for 1983 and early 1984, p. 9; Review for 19M 
and c<iily 1985, p. 9 (in Russian). 

cconomictilly on a number of indices, but to surpass it. Thus, in 1984 the 
share of the USA in the aggregate industrial output of the three main cent¬ 
res dropped to 35.9 per cent while that of the EEC grew to 37.7 per cent, 
and Japan, to 17.6 per cent. The shares of total exports in 1983 were 19.3, 
54 5, and 14.2 per cent, respectively (the share of the USA is 2.8 times less 
than that of the EEC) 

Americans found themselves under growing pressure from their rivals 
not only on external markets, but on the domestic market, in the USA. 
While initially it was mainly trade expansion, subsequently West European 
and Japanese monopolies began to buy industrial and other enterprises in 
the USA itself. These changes in the economic potential of the West Euro¬ 
pean countries and Japan brought changes in the character of relations bet¬ 
ween the members of the military political alliances linking those countries 
with the USA. Gone is the time when Washington held sway in these allian¬ 
ces and had no difficulty imposing its will on the partners, when its domi¬ 
nance was not doubted or challenged. 

Faced with the new correlation of forces in the imperialist triangle, the 
USA had to come up with a strategy to weaken the economic positions of 
its rivals. One aspect in the strategy was to draw them into the arms race 
and stimulate militarisation of their economics Between 1973 and 1982 the 
share of the GNP spent for military purposes grew from 4.8 per cent to 5.1 
per cent in Britain, 4.0 to 6.9 in Greece, 3.8 to 4.2 in France, 2.8 to 3.4 in 
Belgium, and 2.0 to 2.6 in Denmark respectively.® 

There is no doubt that the US ruling elite wants the allies to contribute 
more to the pursuit of Washington’s global military strategy. But there is 
more to it than that. In the 1970s and early 1980s a succession of US Ad¬ 
ministrations bullied and coaxed Western Europe, Canada, Australia and 
Japan into new spirals of the arms race, which put an artificial brake on 
their economic potential and competitiveness. Every new cycle of reproduc¬ 
tion, given other equal conditions, begins with a sum less the size of mili¬ 
tary expenditure. Marx wrote that war and the expenditure it involves seems 
in economic terms to be “the direct equivalent of a nation throwing a part 
of its capital into the water’’.® And vice versa, the lower the military spend¬ 
ing the higher the economic growth rate, given other equal conditions. In the 
1970s the share of military expenditure in the GNP of the USA was 5-8 per 
cent, in the FRG, 3-4 per cent, in Japan under one per cent, while the share 
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of investment in civilian industries was 16.9-19 per cent; 20.6-26.7; 31-36.6 
respectively.^ The arms race will thus be seen to restrict the possibilities for 
investment in civilian industries. Yet it is mainly the monopolies in the 
civilian industries that clash in world markets. 

The withdrawal of considerable funds from the state budget for military, 
non-productive purposes, the diversion of ever-increasing material, financial 
and labour resources from the sphere of material production to militarisation 
cannot but halt the normal development of the capitalist states* economy. 

To dampen discontent with the consequences of militarisation of the eco¬ 
nomy the USA circulates inventions about a “military threat” on the part of 
the USSR and the socialist countries to Western Europe or to Japan. This 
is an old timeworn trick of which Lenin wrote as early as 1919; “Some foolish 
people are shouting about red militarism. These are political crooks who 
pretend that they believe this absurdity and throw charges of this kind right 
and left, exercising their lawyers’ skill in concocting plausible arguments 
and in throwing dust in the eyes of the masses.”® 

By thus intimidating its rivals, the United States is trying to shore up 
the shaken Atlantic solidarity and to induce its rivals to spend an ever 
greater part of their gross national product on the arms race. One must say 
that this method has met with some success. The USA managed to get its 
rivals to spend more to increase their military expenditures (see Charts 1 
^nd 2). 


Chart 1 

Share of Military Expenditure in GNP in the EEC and Japan 
(per cent, US level-100) 



As seen from the chart, in the mid-1960s the level of military expenditure 
incurred by the EEC and Japan was by several orders lower than in the 
USA. However, as the NATO circles fan international tensions, the gap bet¬ 
ween these levels began to narrow (not without US pressure) although it 
still remains considerable. From the early 1980s when the present US Ad¬ 
ministration launched a new and unprecedented spiral of the arms race, the 
gap between the EEC and the USA began to widen somewhat which cannot 
but worry the US ruling quarters. 

’’ See Bullelin of Atomic Scientists, June-July, 1981. 

• V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 66. 
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An almost analogous trend is revealed by the comparison of military eX’ 
penditure per capita (see Chart 2). 

NATO countries today have the highest military expenditure per capita. 
For example^ in 1982 this expenditure amounted to $797 in the USA, $461 
in Britain, $444 in France, $419 in Norway, $373 in the FRG, $334 in Bel¬ 
gium, and a mere $97 in Japan.^ 

High military expenditure was bound to tell on the general state of the 
West European economies. While betw-een 1970 and 1973 the EEC countries 

Chart i 

Per Capita Military Expenditure Level in the EEC and Japan 
(per cent, US level-100) 



1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 


outstripped the USA in terms of average annual rale of growth of industrial 
output and the GDP (4,9 and 4.5 per cent respectively in the EEC as aga¬ 
inst 4,0 and 3.6 per cent in the USA and 10.9 and 8.0 per cent in Japan) from 
1974 to 1979 they already lagged behind on both counts. The average annual 
growth of industrial output in these countries was 2 per cent and of the 
GDP—2.4 per cent compared to 2.7 and 2.8 per cent in the USA and 2.3 and 
3.6 in Japan respectively. In 1983 the average annual growth of industrial 
output reached 6,5 per cent and that of the GDP—3.4 per cent in the USA, 
the figures being 3.6 and 3.0 for Japan and a mere 0.4 and 0.8 per cent in 
the EEC respectively. All this, needless to say, plays into the hands of US 
monopoly capital which seeks to strengthen its position vis-a-vis its rivals. 

By the same token US imperialism is exerting no small effort to create 
a Washington-led military alliance in the Pacific region where it pursues 
not only military-political, but also economic goals. The region offers a large 
market, has vast raw materials and energy resources and is the home of 
almost half the world’s population. Washington sees all this as offering a 
tempting perspective for further expansion of its transnational corporations. 
The United States also seeks to challenge Japan's leading role and influence 
in the region. 

Washington is mindful of the rapid buildup of the Japanese scientific and 
technological potential, the dynamic restructuring of the Japanese economy 
to 4 pve high priority to science-intensive areas. All this indicates that Japan 
is becoming a major focus of scientific and technological progress and thus 

• Calculated from World Mililary Expenditures and Arms Transfers. 1972-1982, 
pp. 18. 26. 27. 32. 39, 49. 
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a still more dangerous economic rival of the USA. To neutralise or at least 
weaken Japan in these fields, Washington strategists are tryin^r to induce 
Japan to militarise rapidly. In 1984 Japan occupied sixth place m the capi¬ 
talist world as far as military spending ($12,500 million) is concerned. And 
its rate of growth of military expenditure (6.5-8 per cent a year) is more 
than double that of the European NATO countries and second (xily to that 
of the USA. 

High priority attention to the Pacific region and calls for a still more 
dramatic reorientation of US interests from Western Europe to that region 
go hand in hand wJth plans for further militarisation of the political conscio¬ 
usness of the ruling elites in these countries. Manoeuvring between Western 
Europe and Japan, the United States seeks to involve its rivals deeper in 
the arms race to deny them advantages in the development of civilian in¬ 
dustries. 

This is highlighted by Washington’s efforts to harness the West Europe¬ 
ans and Japanese to the “star wars” programme. The main motive behind 
it is to make the allies shoulder part of the financial burden involved in de¬ 
veloping space weapons which is crippling even for the United States (ap¬ 
proximately $50,000 million spent on R&D and one trillion dollars to make 
the system operational). Besides, the USA would like to tap the scientific 
and technological potentials of its rivals. The US Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger makes no bones about it when he says that the USA wants to 
receive not only aid, but to benefit by their scientific expertise. Washington’s 
“strategic defense initiative" is at the same time a powerful impetus to the 
militarisation of the economic programmes of the leading capitalist powers. 

Thus, the growth of military expenditures in all the three centres of im¬ 
perialism is universal but uneven. The USA has shifted onto its rivals a 
considerable and ever growing share of the burden of military spending and 
this cannot but have an adverse effect on the economies of the EEC countries 
and Japan 


I n order to offset a part of the losses suffered by the national economy due 
to the arms race, the major imperialist powers are trying to expand their 
export of weapons. In economic terms export of arms is no different from 
export of other goods as the cost of exported arms is not subtracted from so¬ 
cial reproduction and returns to the exporter country where it can be used 
productively to contribute to the next cycle of social reproduction. However, 
tor the importing country the purchase of arms represents unproductive 
spending in terms of social reproduction. This happens because purchased 
arms cannot be used in the process of reproduction and the money spent to 
buy them is substracted from the value at the start of the next cycle of social 
reproduction. Thus, arms export, in addition to political and strategic goals, 
also has a purely economic goal, that of shifting unproductive expenditure 
on arnis-importing countries. That is why there is a scramble among impe¬ 
rialist powers to increase commercial exports of arms. 

The increase of military expenditure in Western Europe and Japan leads, 
directly or indirectly, to bigger American arms sales to these countries. The 
USA derives huge profits from the export of arms and military hardware. 
The USA accounts for 75 per cent of arms trade in the capitalist world. The 
annual US arms sales abroad (to almost 70 states) increased from 
$1,400 million in 1971 to $15,300 million in 1980. Between 1971 and 1980 
the USA sold 97,600 million dollars worth of arms and military hardware 
to foreign countries.'® 

Competition among imperialist powers for arms markets is likely to 


Foreign MilUary Sales and Military Assistance Facts, December 1980, pp. 1-2. 





grow sharper. This will be seen from the fact that while in 1970 the share of 
arms exports in the GDP of the USA was 0.31 per cent, and 0.07 per cent in 
Western Europe (22.6 per cent of the US level), ten years later the West 
European countries increased the share of their arms exports in the GDP 
to 0.27 per cent, reaching two-fourths of the US level. 

In the context of interimperialist rivalry arms trade is a means whereby 
the United States shifts onto West European countries and Japan a sizeable 
part of the arms race burden with all the negative consequences for their 
economic development. That is why Washington has for many years not 
only sought persistently to make its allies increase their military budgets, 
but has been equally persistent in encouraging US partners-rivals to buy 
more American arms and to sell fewer arms to the USA. This is the aim of 
protectionist US legislation that allows the Pentagon to buy arms overseas 
only if they are of higher quality and at least twice as cheap. And because a 
unit (A arms in most cases costs less in the USA than in Western Europe the 
latter has managed to capture only about 5 per cent of the US arms market. 
This policy resulted in European NATO countries buying five times more 
arms from the USA than the latter buys from Western Europe. 

Americans are quite candid about the fact that increased arms exports 
help them to expand and develop the military industry in the USA.*' Thus, 
the United States covers part of its military expenditure with financial reso¬ 
urces of its allies-rivals. The Europeans are subsidising US efforts to streng¬ 
then its influence on Western Europe. 

Arms exports are a source of financing the maintenance of US troops 
overseas. While in the 1960s 65 per cent of this expenditure was covered by 
proceeds from arms sales, beginning from the early 1970s the maintenance 
of US troops in Western Europe has been fully financed by the proceeds 
from US arms sales to West European NATO countries. 

The aims of US arms exports, of course, are not only economic. Arms 
sales are an effective means of acquiring influence, wrote Time in October 
1981.‘3 There is no doubt what influence is referred to. Americans themsel¬ 
ves admit that arms sales will secure the realisation of US political and eco¬ 
nomic goals. One could not be more candid. 


A nother way in which the arms race influences the economy of Western 
countries is by complicating the climate in the East-West relations which 
worsens tlie conditions for mutually beneficial cooperation between West 
European countries and Japan, on the one hand, and the socialist countries, 
on the other. 

The arms race initiated by the US military tends to exacerbate military 
confrontation which, in turn, makes it much more difficult to reach interna¬ 
tional agreements on arms limitation and reduction. By pushing Western 
Europe and Japan towards militarism Washington is increasing its military- 
political hegemony and gets additional levers for imposing restrictions on 
East-West trade on its allies which inevitably damages these countries 
themselves. 

In trying to impede the trade of West European countries and Japan with 
the Soviet. Union and other socialist countries the United States hopes to 
cause certain economic damage not only to the socialist countries, but also 
to its European and Japanese rivals. One should not forget that the USSR 
and other socialist countries are major exporters of industrial equipment, 
raw materials, fuel, food, etc. to Western markets and could meet much of 

See Department of State Bulletin, September 1981, p. 61. 

R. A. Faramazyan, Military Economy of American Imperialism, Moscow, Mysl 
Publishers, 1983, p. 172. 

» See Time. Oct. 26, 1981, p. 25. 
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their demand for these goods and commodities. However, US transnational 
companies too have a vast intererest in cornering these markets. That is 
why Washington is setting obstacles in the way of trade and economic 
cooperation between East and West. 

The United States bears the main responsibility for destroying much of 
what has been created in East-West relations over the preceding years by 
considerable effort. 

The militaristic preparations of imperialists cause considerable damage 
to the economic interests of states because they impede the maximum use 
of the advantages of the international division of labour, disrupt normal 
economic ties among states, erect artificial barriers to trade, scientific and 
technological cooperation between them, and divert huge material, financial 
and labour resources from productive consumption. Irrespective of the eco¬ 
nomic level of countries, vast military spending is becoming an ever heavier 
burden for all nations, slowing down their economic and social progress. 


T he arms race which consumes the lion’s share of the NATO countries’ 
budgets is, in terms of social class policy, spearheaded not against the 
socialist world but al.so against the poor and middle classes in capitalist 
society. The arms race forces them to adopt a social strategy that has been 
aptly described by Western political scientists as poverty in the midst of 
plenty. This constitutes an admission that the NATO military doctrines are 
reckless and antihuman. It is also a warning that militarism carries the 
threat of higher unemployment, inflation and budget deficits and impove¬ 
rishment of the masses. 

Along with aggravating social and economic problems of present-day 
capitalism militarism emanating from Washington tends to exacerbate in¬ 
terimperialist contradictions. The USA is trying to bleed its allies white 
in order to weaken them as rivals who are gaining ground on them on the 
world markets. Old antagonisms are aggravated and new ones are created 
by the Washington Administration’s attempts to rescue its own economy 
from serious financial and structual difficulties at the expense of Western 
Europe and Japan. The Big Seven summit meetings of the capitalist leaders 
held in recent years have tried to paper over these cracks. However, the si¬ 
tuation today is that the more reactionary quarters in the USA play the role 
of the “locomotive of militarism”, and pursue their narrow selfish aims that 
are increasingly at odds with the interests of the rest of the world. 




BONN: PEACEABLE RHETORIC 
AND MILITARISTIC PRACTICES 


G. KIRILLOV 


E ver since It replaced the Social-Liberal Cabinet of Helmut Schmidt, 
the coalition government of CDU/CSU-FDP has repeatedly declared 
that it would seek better relations with socialist countries, and contribute 
to disarmament and European security. Reporting on the two years of 
the Kohl Cabinet in October 1984, Peter Boenisch (then head of the press 
and information department) stressed: “Disarmament and arms control 
remain our high priority goals. The Chancellor’s statement ‘we want to 
make peace with the least amount of weapons’ remains in force... We 
seek mutual understanding and reconciliation with ail our neighbours.”' 

Such statements can only be welcomed. It would be still better, how¬ 
ever, if they were followed by concrete deeds. Unfortunately, Bonn’s poli¬ 
cy has been short on practical moves aimed at curbing the arms race. It 
does not come up with any initiatives of its own. On the contrary, official 
Bonn uses every opportunity to increase West Germany’s military poten¬ 
tial (which in recent years has noticeably exceeded its reasonable defence 
needs) and has been unsparing of effort to support large-scale American 
military programmes. 

Presenting a government statement to the Bundestag on the occasion 
of the 30th anniversary of the Bundeswehr on November 14, 1985, Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Kohl said that the Bundeswehr was “the decisive contribu¬ 
tion of the Federal Republic of Germany to the policy of security”. With¬ 
out that contribution, he elaborated. West Germany “would have been 
unable to influence the policy-making and strategy of the North Atlan¬ 
tic Alliance. In that case we would have been left out of the development 
of East-West relations and talks on arms control and disarmament.” * 
As this statement shows, the Bonn government openly links the role and 
international weight of West Germany with the strength of its armed 
forces, with the growth of the country’s military potential. 


O n the occasion of the publication of the White Book on the position 
and development of the Bundeswehr by the FRG Ministry of Defence 
in the summer of 1985 Minister of Defence Manfred Worner described the 
Bundeswehr as “one of the best armies in the West”. And indeed the 
Bundeswehr is the main strike force of the North Atlantic bloc in Central 
Europe in terms of the quantity and quality of military hardware and 
conventional fire power. The FRG accounts for half of the ground force, 
over 60 per cent of tanks, 55 per cent of artillery, half of the ground-ba¬ 
sed anti-aircraft defence, and 30 per cent of combat aircraft of the NATO 
armed forces in the region. The West German navy accounts for 30 per 


‘ Bulletin des Presse- und Informationsamtes der Bundesregierung (Henceforth re¬ 
ferred to as Bulletin...), No. 110, Oct. 2, 1984, p. 969. 

> Bulletin.... No. 127. Nov. IS. 1985, p. 1119. 
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cent of NATO’s naval forces in the North and Baltic seas and for 70 
per cent of the Navy and all of marine aviation in the Baltic. 

As of June 1985 the strength of the FRG armed forces stood at 495,000 
of which 345,000 were land forces, 111,000—the air force, and.39,000— 
the navy.® The FRG was the third biggest military spender in 1985 after 
the USA and Britain (military spending is calculated in accordance with 
official NATO criteria including allocations through the defence ministry 
and other departments). The total military spending exceeded DM60,000 
million. 

The FRG, along with the USA, is rendering military aid to its NATO 
allies (Greece and Turkey from 1964 and Portugal beginning from 1978), 
The FGR shoulders the main burden of expenditure (after the USA) to 
finance programmes to develop NATO’s infrastructure in Europe. It has 
earmarked DM5,820,000 million for this purpose for 1985-1990, which 
accounts for 26.8 per cent of the bloc’s total spending, the US share being 
27.8 per cent, and that of Great Britain, Italy and Canada combined, 
26.7 per cent.^ 

The position of the FRG in NATO is unique also in that large foreign 
contingents are deployed on its territory—(over 400,000 servicemen, in¬ 
cluding two army corps from the USA, one from Great Britain, one from 
France (three tank divisions), a motorised infantry division from Cana¬ 
da, a tank brigade from Holland, several units from Belgium. These 
trOops are armed with more than 560 combat aircraft (half of which are 
nuclear-capable) and more than 250 missile launchers of different kind. 

All the 108 launchers of new American Pershing-2 medium-range nuc¬ 
lear missiles have already been deployed here and from the beginning of 
1986 West Germany has been receiving—a year ahead of schedule—crui¬ 
se missiles which are also first-strike weapons. The FRG has the largest 
stockpile of American nuclear warheads in Western Europe (as many as 
5,000 nuclear warheads) and chemical weapons (about 10 per cent of 
the US chemical ammunition). 

In intergovernmental agreement signed by the FRG and the USA on 
April 15, 1982 on war-time-nation-support was described by the We.st 
German Defence Ministry as being without analogue in NATO in 
quality and volume.® Washington, among other things, has the right “in 
the event of aggravated tensions’’ to beef up its troops in West Germany 
by 150 per cent and to send another 1,000 warplanes. The FRG is to pro¬ 
vide military cover for American ground force and airforce facilities, 
and back the US Air Force by ensuring the safety of airfields and provi¬ 
ding ground transport. Furthermore, the FRG is to provide 93,000 auxi¬ 
liary military personnel. 

The FRG has 4,000 sq km of its territory occupied by military installa¬ 
tions of which 2,500 are used by the Bundeswehr and 1,500 by NATO 
allies to which the Bonn authorities offered 40,000 military facilities and 
proving ranges. In 1985 alone the annual NATO manoeuvres in Western 
Europe (Autumn Forge) comprised 22 exercises of which 9 took place in 
West Germany. The FRG annually holds more than 5,000 exercises invol¬ 
ving thousands of troops, tanks and other military hardware. 

Over the past 30 years the West German authorities have increased 
the Bundeswehr’s powe- under the pretext of the need to strengthen 
NATO and its alliance with the USA as the “foundation of the security 
of the Federal Republic" in the face of a mythical “Eastern threat”. Yet 
even a lay observer is struck by the fact that the Bundeswehr is not a 

> Weissbuch 1985. Zur Lage und Entwicklung der Bundeswehr (Henceforth referred 
to as Weissbuch 1985).... Im Auftrage der Bundesregierung herausgegeben vom Bundes- 
minister der Verteidigung, p. 238. 

* Weissbuch 1985..., p. 104. 

* Weissbuch 1985..., p. 116. 
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defensive army either in its structure or its equipment. Its strike force 
{6 of the 12 divisions) is comprised of mobile armoured units with heavy 
air cover. West German armour is one of the most powerful in NATO, 
every third NATO tank in Europe belonging to the Bundeswehr. 

It is also worth noting that in the early years of its existence the Bun* 
deswehr was largely equipped with American-made weapons because its 
own military industry was relatively small. Now West German military 
monopolies dc not only provide for 85 per cent of the Bundeswehr’s need 
for materiel but export their products to more than 70 countries. The FRG 
is the fourth biggest arms supplier in the West (after the USA, Britain 
and France) and West Germany arms manufacturers are selling more 
than DM2,000 million-worth of their lethal wares every year. 

According to the Bonn Defence Ministry 250,000 people are employed 
in various branches of the military industry (some sources put the figure 
at about 400,000). That number should be at least doubled if one takes 
into account the numerous subcontractors. Since the beginning of the 
1980s, and especially after the CDU/CSU-led coalition came to office, 
the FRG has been rapidly expanding research and development infrast¬ 
ructure of its military industry, with a corresponding rise in spending 
for these purposes. West German military concerns, most of whose enter¬ 
prises are concentrated in the South, in Bavaria and Baden-Wurttemberg, 
exert ever more tangible influence on the shaping of the country’s inter¬ 
nal and external policies, especially its military policy. By having its own 
military industry, stresses the White Book for 1985, West Germany can 
take part "in policy and decision-making within the [Atlantic] 
Alliance." » 


A s the Bundeswehr increased its military power and Bonn increased its 
financial contribution to NATO and the West German military-indust¬ 
rial complex was playing an ever more important role in the country’s 
political life. West Germany has increasingly claimed the role of one of 
the European NATO leaders and the main US ally in Europe. The for¬ 
mer Minister of State at the West German Foreign Ministry Alois Mertes, 
lormulated this line: “The USA is well aware of the fact that the Western 
alliance cannot exist without a foundation of solid cooperation between 
Washington and Bonn based on confidence... The Atlantic Alliance and 
partnership with the Federal Republic of Germany on security matters are 
central for the USA.” ^ 

Under the Paris agreements of 1954 the FRG is not allowed to manu¬ 
facture nuclear, chemical and biological weapons. It is a signatory to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons and the convention 
banning the biological weapons. However, some quarters in Bonn, accor¬ 
ding to the well-informed Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, continue to 
react painfully to West Germany’s non-participation in the “nuclear club” 
which allegedly impinges upon West Germany’s interests and puts it in 
an unequal position compared to Great Britain and France.® 

The country’s ruling circles have, especially in recent years, persist¬ 
ently sought to make up for this “shortcoming”. Twenty-five West Ger¬ 
man generals and admirals already occupy command posts in the head¬ 
quarters and military committees of the North Atlantic bloc. In 1978 an 
additional post of NATO Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Europe was 
created specially for a Bundeswehr representative. At present it is Gene- 

• Weissbuch 1985.^ p. 368. 

7 Bulletin.... June 5, 1985, p 523 
' See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. Feb 19, 1985 
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ral Hans Joachim Mack. In September 1984 Bernard Rogers, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, put him in charge of NATO’s nuclear wea> 
pons problems—the whole spectrum of them from planning to drawing 
up the annual reports on NATO’s nuclear needs. And he declared that 
because the FRG was a non-nuclear power, for Germans, whose ground 
and air forces had nuclear weapons carriers, it was important to have a 
say at all levels of nuclear planning. ^ 

West German rulers are doing everything to speed up the growth of 
conventional “classic” armaments in order to compensate for the absence 
of nuclear mass destruction weapons. In his speech before the Bundes- 
wehr top command on February 15, 1984 Chancellor Kohl pointed out that 
West Germany stands to gain a lot from the increase of NATO’s conven¬ 
tional potential because that would increase the military and political 
clout of the Bundeswehr. “This should be the priority area for the coming 
period,” he said.'° Bonn hopes to benefit from the wide use of the new 
achievements offered by the new stage in the scientific and technological 
revolution. 

Bonn’s plans on this score were set out by Bundeswehr’s Inspector- 
General W. Altenburg in an interview to the DPA agency on December 
25, 1985. “In the past,” he said, “priority in [Bundeswehr] arms was 
given to weapons carriers—tanks, guns, aircraft and ships. Now, with 
adequate amounts of weapons and carriers, we should develop the neces¬ 
sary systems of guidance and reconnaissance, ‘thinking (intelligent) war¬ 
heads’ which seek the target themselves, as well as remote control wea¬ 
pons.” 

The new spiral in the conventional arms race in NATO was triggered 
by the agreement on “strengthening conventional defence” reached in 
November 1984 during Kohl’s visit to the USA. In December of that year 
the NATO defence ministers decided to develop a unified concept of 
strengthening conventional defence, and to increase cooperation in con¬ 
ventional arms manufacture both among European NATO partners and 
between Western Europe and the USA by allocating the necessary finan¬ 
cial resources." 

Simultaneously NATO adopted the concept of Follow On-Forces 
Attack (FOFA) on the troops and installations of the Warsaw Treaty 
slates, known as the Rogers Plan. According to the Western press, the 
West German Minister of Defence Manfred Worner who took part in the 
drafting of the plan had set out its essence back in November 1982 in an 
interview with a Frankfurter Allgemeine military observer A. Weinstein. * ** 
It boils down to the creation of new types of highly accurate conventional 
weapons approximating low nuclear yields in their performance. 
According to the plan, NATO armed forces are provided with unilateral 
advantages in delivering surprise strikes and conducting hostilities 
against the socialist countries. 

Official Bonn, in actively promoting the Rogers Plan, claims that this 
NATO concept lowers the likelihood of a nuclear conflict in Europe becau¬ 
se it “raises the threshold of nuclear war”. Such arguments are hardly 
convincing, however. The Rogers Plan undoubtedly provokes a new spi¬ 
ral in the conventional arms race. 

No wonder realistically-minded leaders in the West, including the 
FRG, have immediately realised the inherent dangers of the plan. As 
G. Schcer, SDP deputy to the Bundestag, declared, “it undermines trust 
between East and West” by reinforcing the impression that “NATO seeks 
to acquire a w'ldc range of offensive weapons”. This plan “brings the chan- 

* Archiv der Gegenwart, File 1/1985, p 28.‘i44 

'• Bulletin ., No 21, Feb 23. 1984, pp 182, 185. 

*• Europatsche V ehrkunde. No 3, 1985, p 138 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeiiung, Nov 14, 1982. 
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ces of arms control and disarmament to zero," says R. Vogt, expert of 
the Green Party in the Bundestag. 

However, the FRG government, ignoring the mounting criticism insi¬ 
de the country, has backed NATO’s military concept. The programme of 
Bundeswehr development in 1985-1997, which it adopted in late 1984 is 
aimed at providing the West German armed forces with a new genera¬ 
tion of weapons and technology which, according to Weinstein, is 
"equivalent in its strategic significance to the remilitarisation carried 
out during the times of Chancellor Adenauer”. The purchase of new arms 
in the next 13 years will cost the West German taxpayer DM240,000 mil¬ 
lion and, adjusted for inflation and extra spending on new weapons 
systems, that sum may amount to DM300,000 to DM370,000 million. Over¬ 
all, West Germany’s military spending will approach the DM1 trillion.*® 

More of these weapons are intended for a preemptive strike, they are 
offensive, and not defensive. One finds it hard to challenge the opinion 
of A. Zumach, a spokesman for the Coordinating Committee of the West 
German peace movement who said that “the implementation of the deve¬ 
lopment programme for 1985-1997 will turn the Bundeswehr into an 
army intended for the conduct of war, an army fully corresponding to 
the concept of the US armed forces. This armament amounts to renoun¬ 
cing dialogue with the East.” It is not by chance that the Federal go¬ 
vernment approved the programme shortly after the Western European 
Union lifted its ban on the production of strategic bombers and long- 
range missiles in the FRG on Bonn’s insistence on June 27, 1984. That 
removed the remaining restrictions on the FRG in the manufacture of 
conventional weapons imposed after the end of the Second World War. 

The Soviet memorandum to the FRG government of July 10, 1984 
pointed out that these actions “were in direct contradiction to its decla¬ 
red adherence to the cause of military detente, promoting confidence and 
goodneighbourly cooperation”, and are at odds with the “repeated assu¬ 
rances of the exclusively defensive character of the military doctrine of 
FRG and its army.” 

Seeking to further strengthen the FRG’s position within NATO, Bonn 
attaches great significance to activising the European bodies of the bloc, 
the Eurogroup, the Independent European Programming Group (lEPG), 
and the Western European Union (WEU). The main emphasis is laid on 
close cooperation among the European NATO members in the manufactu¬ 
re of weapons, on making the military industries of the FRG and other 
NATO partners more competitive vis-a-vis the United States. However, 
the FRG government has invariably stressed that improvement of West 
European cooperation in the military field does not mean a departure 
from orientation on the USA and that its prime aim is to strengthen the 
European base of NATO. 

The report of the Bonn cabinet on its two years in office issued in the 
autumn of 1984 stressed that Western Europe should evolve “towards 
greater capability” on matters of military policy “with a view to streng¬ 
thening the European base of the North Atlantic Alliance”. Six montiis 
later, in May 1985, addressing the North Atlantic Assembly in Stuttgart, 
Chancellor Kohl elaborated: “The issue here is strengthening the Euro¬ 
pean base of the alliance [NATO] and thus raising its defence capability 
as a whole,” 

In November 1984 the lEPG defence ministers, with active Bonn 
cooperation, for the first time, discussed 30 possible projects of coopera¬ 
tion in planning and arms manufacture. The Western press reported that 
an agreement had been reached in principle to work on questions invol¬ 
ving the development of a new type of antitank rockets for antitank heli- 
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copters and a self-homing air-to-ground medium-range missile for 
aircraft.’^ 

In addition to financial benefits (due to the pooling of resources) Bonn 
rulers hope that intensified cooperation within Western Europe would be 
essentially useful in providing a cover for their own commitment to con¬ 
tinued build-up of the FRG's military potential by dissolving it in the 
"all-European responsibility” and "all-European tasks.” The FRG is 
already a partner in a number of bilateral and multilateral projects to 
develop new types of weaponry. 


T he unseemly role of the FRG government in the deployment of new 
American medium-range missiles in some West European countries is 
well known. By agreeing to accept the lion’s share of these weapons on 
West German .soil—all the 108 Pershing-2 and 96 cruise missiles (i. e. 
204 out of 572 missiles) and doing everything to expedite the operation, 
the Bonn ruling circles, contrary to the will of the majority of the count¬ 
ry’s population, are creating a situation when a new war could be laun¬ 
ched from the territory of the FRG even without the knowledge of its 
authorities. As a result, as the Soviet government has repeatedly warned, 
the FRG has objectively come under greater military danger and the 
interests of European security as a whole have been damaged. 

Although Bonn today is suggesting that its “firmness” on the missile 
question has led to the reactivation of nuclear arms negotiations and has 
created conditions for the Soviet-American summit in Geneva such “argu¬ 
ments” do not hold water. If Bonn’s much-vaunted “firmness’ has had 
any re.sult it was to raise the level of nuclear confrontation and seriously 
worsen the political situation in Europe 

The Bonn Cabinet’s attitude to the American plans of militarising 
outer space reveals the true intent of its policy on international security. 
Chancellor Kohl was the first of West European leaders to speak in fa¬ 
vour of the American “strategic defense initiative” at an international 
meeting of military experts in Munich on February 9, 1985. The special 
government statement in the Bundestag on April 18, 1985 was even more 
forthright on this question “We in the Federal government,” said Kohl, 
“support the American strategic defence programme... In our view it is 
justified, politically necessary, and meets the interests of Western secu¬ 
rity... [The SDI] may offer the NATO alliance and Europe a real chance 
and contribute greatly to the strengthening and integration of both.” 

Bonn has to all intents and purposes adopted Washington’s arguments 
justifying the SDI. Trying to allay the fears among West Germans who 
are seriously worried by the American “star wars” plans, the FRG go¬ 
vernment claims that it is a purely “defensive” programme. The Chancel¬ 
lor has stressed that “we should counter the Eastern arguments of the 
need for non-militarisation of outer space’ by pointing out that the SDI 
shifts the centre of gravity from offensive nuclear weapons to conventio¬ 
nal defensive weapons.” 

It is known, however, that the notorious SDI is by no means the inno¬ 
cuous offence system *; purports to be. Its meaning is to add another 
element to the US defence potential. The Pentagon strategists are trying, 
under the cover of a space “shield” to get a first nuclear strike opportu¬ 
nity. The emergence of space strike weapons can merely destabilise the 
strategic situation in the world, whip up the arms race in every field. 
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and dramatically bring down the level of security of all, including the 
USA and its allies. 

Similarly,: there is little basis in the Bonn argument that by renbun- 
cing participation in the SDI the FRG would doom itself to lagging 
behind in technology as the US “strategic defense initiative" is a “techno¬ 
logical challenge" to Western Europe which West Europeans are obliged to 
take up. As Frankfurter Allgemeine stressed, technical novelties ema¬ 
nating from civilian industries would cost ten times less than novelties 
generated by “military research and development". 

There is little cause to doubt that those circles on the Rhine who are 
unhappy that the FRG has no nuclear weapons hope that by being invol¬ 
ved in SDI West Germany could gain access to a new generation of 
strategic weapons, the space weapons. The realisation of American space 
plans, writes Frankfurter Allgemeine. could shift the centre of gravity to 
new types of weapons—laser weapons, particle-beam weapons, etc., i, e. 
the types of weapons whose manufacture is not banned in the FRG. Bonn 
would thereby get a chance to achieve parity with France and Great 
Britain.*® 

It is not by chance that among the active supporters of the SDI are 
Defence Minister Worner and that vocal advocate of the interests of the 
West German military-industrial complex, Franz Josef Strauss. These two 
leaders have actively joined the Bundeswchr top brass in promoting the 
idea of complementing the American programme of militarising outer 
space with their own programme of a ABM system for Europe. Journa¬ 
lists have already dubbed it the “European defence initiative” (EDI). 

In July last year the Paris La Tribune de Teconomie reported that 
Manfred Worner, judging from his statements after talks with the then 
French Defence Minister Charles Mernu, was inclined to pursue a West 
European military space programme parallel to the American SDI. At 
the same time, the West German Bild Zeiiung carried an interview with 
Franz Josef Strauss who said bluntly that West Germany’s involvement 
in the SDI should be supplemented by a “European defence initiative”. 

In early December 1985 Worner submitted the question on a “Euro¬ 
pean defence initiative” to NATO’s Eurogroup. In an interview to the 
Stuttgarter Nuchrichten newspaper, he gave a clear enough outline of his 
plan, whereby the EDI should complement the SDI. While the SDI, he 
said, “is aimed mainly at taking out medium-range and short-range mis¬ 
siles during take-off or in space, the proposed EDI is concerned with 
systems that would destroy missiles or cruise missiles in the final stage 
of their approach to the target”. Research and development under that 
programme, Woiner believes, must be pursued in cooperation with the 
US as there is a partial overlap in technology with that used in the SDI. 

According to Der Spiegel and the Vorwdrts weekly the West German 
arms industry is already conducting research, commissioned by the De¬ 
fence Ministry, which could be used in the EDI. Thise includes work to 
develop laser and the so-called electromagnetic guns to strike air tar¬ 
gets (guided and targeted from the air). 

Just how accurate this information is and what the concrete outcome 
of these plans will be is hard to say. It is significant, however, that this 
dangerous' idea is already being publicly discussed by high-ranking West 
German officials. 

On December 18, 1985 the West German government decided to start 
negotiations with the US Administration on the participation of West 
German firms in SDI research. The Soviet Embassy in Bonn, in its sta¬ 
tement to the West German Foreign Ministry, pointed out that “thereby 
a practical step has been made to draw the FRG into the American plans 
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to create space strike weapons, a large-scale system of antiballistic mis¬ 
sile defence with space-based elements.” 

It is surprising that the move came soon after the Geneva summit 
meeting during which the two sides agreed to accelerate Soviet-American 
talks on nuclear and space weapons referring to the task set in the So¬ 
viet-American statement of January 8, 1985. The FRG government has 
repeatedly voiced its support and approval of this goal, namely, the goal 
of preventing the arms race in space and halting it on earth. Bonn has 
constantly stressed the significance of the Soviet-American ABM treaty. 
It was none other than Chancellor Kohl who on November 26, 1985 made 
a call in the Bundestag to use the Geneva meeting to develop the dialo¬ 
gue and strengthen West-East strategic stability through cooperation. 

Against this background what is one to make of the West German go¬ 
vernment’s decision to take part in the SDI? If Bonn is really interested 
in the success of the Soviet-American talks why act contrary to the spi¬ 
rit of Geneva and set up additional obstacles in the way of compromise 
solutions and damage the ABM Treaty? Things do not quite add up there. 

As for West German business interests they are already becoming 
involved in the SDI and enjoying official support. In October 1985 the 
press in the USA and West Germany reported that the Dornier aircraft 
company will join the American Sperry Rand corporation in bidding for 
a Pentagon contract for secret experiments into stabilisation and precise 
targeting of a powerful laser beam, systems of target identification and 
targeting of the so-called electromagnetic guns to be done in 1987-1988. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the FRG has yet to make its final 
decision on the SDI question, that it will heed the voice of reason, and 
the voice of its own population the majority of whom reject "star wars”, 
as opinion polls have shown. In December 1985, during the hearings in 
Bundestag’s foreign affairs and defence committees, 8 out of 11 scienti¬ 
fic experts on the SDI problems resolutely opposed it. H.-G. Brauch, a 
political scientist, declared: “The implementation of the SDI would threa¬ 
ten the security situation of the FRG. The FRG’s participation in the 
SDI programme and the creation of an antimissile system in Europe would 
turn Chancellor Kohl’s political slogan of ensuring peace with less wea¬ 
pons’ into its opposite - ‘creating instability with more weapons’.” 

In September 1985 Andreas von Bulow, Chairman of the Social Democ¬ 
ratic Party of Germany Commission on Security Policy, published a do¬ 
cument in Bonn entitled, "Strategy of Confidence-Building Security 
Structures in Europe. Ways Towards Security Partnoiship,” in which he 
sets out his views and proposals for a future military-political strategy 
of the FRG. The document caused an outcry in the political circles, notab¬ 
ly, in the ruling parties which accused von Bulow of all but forgetting 
the security interests of West Germany and the West as a whole. 

Andreas von Billow is by no means an “anti-NATO” politician, nor can 
he be suspected of sympathy for the USSR. He has presented a pro-Wes¬ 
tern document containing a good many incorrect, biased appraisals of 
the policy of the Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty countries. 
What Christian Democratic politicians disliked was von Bulow’s recogni¬ 
tion of the equilibrium of forces between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty, 
and his dismissal of tl ? myth about a “threat from the East”, his call 
for reappraising the world strategic situation and replacing the present 
military political concept of NATO based on deterring the potential ene¬ 
my by a concept of security partnership between East and West. 

“We must find a way.” stresses von Billow, “to move from the four-de¬ 
cade-old situation resembling an armistice to reliable peace for both si- 
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des. East and West must learn to exist in the conditions of peaceful com¬ 
petition, to restrain tensions engendered by the existence of different so¬ 
cio-political systems. Responsibility for joint maintenance of peace can 
be ensured only together and not in op^sition to each other. The idea 
that security can be ensured unilaterally must give way to awareness of 
the need for partnership on security matters. The SDPG wants to put an 
end to confrontation and the policy of ‘unilateral deterrence’ and arrive 
at security on the basis of East-West cooperation.” 

Apparently it was the idea of East-West partnership on security mat¬ 
ters that caused particular anger in the SDU/CSU camp. CSU deputy 
A. Biele, Chairman of the Bundestag Defence Committee, warned: “Tho¬ 
se who deny a Soviet threat to the Federal Republic want to disband 
NATO”. Speaking in the same vein, A. Dregger, Chairman of the 
SDU/CSU faction in the Bundestag, said that “he who proposes security 
cooperation with the Soviet Union thereby comes out for an end of part¬ 
nership with the USA”. 

There is a certain logic to this reaction of the ruling coalition in West 
Germany. Viewing the socialist countries as the “potential enemy”, “ene¬ 
my in the future war” seems to be ingrained in the minds of West Ger¬ 
man political and military leaders who think in categories of military 
confrontation and want to build up West Germany’s military muscle. 

From time to time one can hear from Bonn tirades about a mythical 
“Soviet concept of unequal security” intended to turn Western Europe 
into a “second rate security” zone. The Soviet Union has never concocted 
any evil against the FRG, or any other NATO country, for that matter. 
It threatens no one and does not infringe upon the interests of anybody. 

Moscow has always stood for such a development of European affairs 
that would strengthen security of both the NATO and Warsaw Treaty sta¬ 
tes, the FRG and the USSR. Mutual respect and the consolidation of 
the security of each other—this is the way offered by the Soviet Union. 

A considerable part of the proposals put forward by Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev on January 15, 1986 is relevant to Western Europe. It is quite 
understandable that the FRG, as one of the leading West European count¬ 
ries, can make a positive contribution to their realisation. This, in turn, 
would open new prospects for the improvement of political relations bet¬ 
ween the FRG and the Soviet Union, and the other socialist countries. 

Historical experience shows that whenever the FRG took due account 
of the security interests of its socialist neighbours both sides gained. 
This was how the Moscow Treaty and other treaties and agreements were 
signed between the FRG and the socialist countries. Questions of a secu¬ 
rity are central for further development of relations between the FRG on 
the one hand and the USSR and its allies on the other. The Soviet Union 
has unequivocally said that it wants our countries to be partners and not 
enemies on these as well as economic and cultural issues. 

Addressing the Bundestag in October 1985 the West German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Hans-Dietrich Genscher said: “Experience attests that 
neither the quest for military superiority nor commitment to gaining a 
technological lead can be suitable means for winning the competition bet¬ 
ween the two systems. Only mutual understanding on the basis of equa¬ 
lity and respect for legitimate interests of each other can guarantee a la¬ 
sting peace”. 

It would be very useful both for East-West relations and for interna¬ 
tional security as a whole if these and similar statements of the FRG 
government were translated more frequently into concrete political 
actions, including in the military held. 



THE IMPERIAUST ESSENCE 
OF COLLECTIVE NEOCOLONIAUSM 
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O f late imperialism’s global attack on the vital interests of the young 
sovereign states in Asia, Africa, and Latin America is assuming ever 
more dangerous forms. As noted in the Programme of the CPSU, “taking 
advantage of the economic and technological dependence of the newly 
free countries and their unequal status in the world capitalist economy, 
imperialism mercilessly exploits them. It is exacting tributes that run into 
billions of dollars, and which are exhausting the economies of those states". 

In its attempts to take social revenge on countries that have cast off 
the colonial yoke imperialism resorts to traditional, time-tested methods, 
as well as to new means which are in tune with the changing world 
situation. Some of the new means employed by imperialism in its relations 
with the young sovereign states are part of the system of collective 
neocolonialism whose imperialist essence is quite obvious. 

Despite their acute struggle and competition neocolonial forces come 
to an agreement with each other, work out temporary compromises, form 
alliances and come out in a single front to foist inequitable economic 
international relations on the developing countries which undermine their 
national sovereignty and give world monopoly capital additional op¬ 
portunities for their exploitation. Decisions are taken within the frame¬ 
work of collective neocolonialism as to what stand should be taken with 
regard to the developing countries, common principles of enterprise in 
these countries and rules limiting competition between the participants 
in the imperialist plunder are worked out. 

The development and broad expansion of collective neocolonialism 
were promoted by the new trends in the organisational pattern of world 
monopoly capital that were brought to life by the scientihe and technologi¬ 
cal revolution: drastic internationalisation of production and all the 
aspects of economic life, word-wide expansion of transnational corpora¬ 
tions (TNCs), economic integration of West European capitalist states, 
and emergence of new forms of centralisation of capital free from national 
framework. No little role in creating the system of collective neocolonial¬ 
ism belongs to international financial organisations, such as the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) and the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). 


I t is common knowledge that TNCs are the shock force of neocolonial¬ 
ism. And although most of the international monopolies now in force 
have a striking national “identity", the new trends in their activities arc 
turning these corporations into the driving and organising force of col¬ 
lective neocolonialism. 

The capital of many corporations is made up of investments by the 
bourgeoisie from different countries. The number of mixed corporations 
with participants from among national monopolies is steadily growing. 
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An ever greater number of TNCs has an unspecified or fictituous nationa¬ 
lity. Ever more TNCs find it convenient to “fly the flag" of another 
country, where they register and set up headquarters (there are corpora¬ 
tions registered in the Principality of Liechtenstein, the Bahamas, etc.), 
and which as a rule has nothing to do with the invested capital. 

It should be noted that even in the case of TNCs with a .definite 
national status the character of their activities is acquiring every sem¬ 
blance of collective neocolonialism. Evidence of this is the strengthening 
of financial ties between such corporations, representing different 
countries, and the practice of coordinated action in different spheres 
(dividing spheres of activities, pursuing a unified policy, participation 
in international cartels organised along formal or informal lines). It is 
indicative that TNCs of different developed capitalist countries set up 
joint ventures in the territories of Asian, African and Latin American 
states. Such joint ventures, registered in the developing countries, are 
formally included in their economic structures while in effect serve as 
national signboards to conceal multinational capital. 

Multinational investment consortiums uniting private investment 
companies in various countries serve the aims of extending neocolonialist 
exploitation and providing it with capital that lacks independent channels 
for penetrating the developing countries. Over 120 private companies and 
financial institutions in various capitalist countries have formed the 
Atlantic Development Group for Latin America (ADELA) for the joint 
export of capital to Latin American countries. A similar consortium for 
Asian countries—Overseas Private Investment Corporation (PICA)—was 
set up with an imposing initial capital of $7,500 million. In 1972 their 
countepart was formed—an International Financial Society for Invest¬ 
ment and Development in Africa (SIFIDA). International Investment 
consortiums serve as mediators between the owners of capital in 
developed capitalist countries, regardless of their national statu.s, and the 
developing countries where this capital is invested. From thein inception 
they operate as forms of collective neocolonialism. 

Economic development “aid” serves as a major means of cementing 
the entire system of neocolonialist exploitation. It not only paves the way 
for private capital (in the form of investments and credit) to the newly 
free states but also brings in no small profits to the donor countries. 

Nearly all the developed capitalist countries are members of the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). 
Seventeen of its members make up the Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC), a joint organ for the coordination of its members’ policy and 
activities in matters of rendering economic “aid” to the developing 
countries. 

The November 1983 summit meeting of DAC member states held in 
Paris produced an agreement on a wide range of practical measures 
aimed at improving the existing system of consultations concerning the 
policy of granting “aid” to the developing countries and achieving the 
effective coordination of the programmes implemented in these countries. 
In keeping with this agreement DAC coordinating groups are set up in 
the newly -free states with the object of regulating, on a timely and 
permanent basis, the activities pertaining to the “aid” programmes along 
the lines coordinated in Paris. 

In 1983 the Development Assistance Committee elaborated Guiding 
Principles for the Use and Aid in Association with Export Credits and 
Other Market Funds which each donor state is obliged to observe in its 
practical economic relations with th'e developing countries. On May 18, 
1984 the OECD Ministerial Council decreed that the DAC Guiding 
Principcles should be fully applied to the implementation of the program- 
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mes for economic “aid" and to other forms of economic ties with Asian,. 
African and Latin American countries. 

The bulk of economic development “aid” is transferred to the recipient 
countries along bilateral channels. Of late, however, an ever growing 
share of this “aid” has been reaching the developing countries through 
multilateral channels representing various international and regional 
organisations which make up the organisational pattern of collective 
neocolonialism. In the early 1980s nothing less than 27.9 per cent of all 
“aid” from the DAG countries reached the developing countries through, 
multilateral channels, i. e. the organisational network of collective 
neocolonialism. A particularly high share of multilateral “aid”—36.1 per 
cent of the sum total—falls to US allocations. 

Multilateral (collective) and bilateral (national) neocolonialism are 
not rivals: each performs its own functions within the common neocolonial¬ 
ist system and supplements the other, the collective forms being used 
chiefly to promote and extend the enterprising activities of private 
capital from various imperialist states. That is why neocolonialism is es¬ 
pecially aggressive towards the national sovereignty of the developing 
countries in the economic sphere, interfering in every way in their internal 
affairs and arrogating those functions that are the prerogative of their 
national governmental bodies. 

In this role the OECD interacts closely with leading organisations of 
collective neocolonialism such as the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development (IBRD) and the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), whose chief aim is to serve as mediators between the owners of 
money capital who seek profitable investments abroad, and cotmtries 
that are pressed for loans. 

Having at its disposal as of the early 1980s a subscribed capital of 
nearly $40,000 million, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development issues Iwnds on the money market for the sum and term of 
the loans earmarked for various countries. The money from their sale 
is granted to the developing countries at high interest rates (11.6 per 
cent annually in the early 1980s). 

The IBRD invests the capital at its disposal in its own name, regard¬ 
less, of who is Its actual owmcr. In this way it ensures the profitability 
and guarantees the safely of the capital, irrespective of its origin, invest¬ 
ed through its mediation in the developing countries. In its choice of the 
projetes for financing the IBRD is guided not by their economic signi¬ 
ficance for the developing countries but by the interests of private 
corporations in the capitali.st world. 

Inasmuch as the IBRD does not grant loans to the developing countries 
on easy terms this function has been allotted to the International Develop¬ 
ment Association (IDA) operating under its aegis. The IDA’s task is to 
create the illusion of benefaction in the relations of capitalist states with 
the least developed newly free countries. Its activities in these countries 
strengthen the position of social forces that adhere to the capitalist way 
of development, are interested in maintaining comprehensive tics with 
Western states and are essentially the bulwark of neocolonialism. 

It is indicative, however, that the right-wing circles responsible for 
the present economic policy of the leading imperialist powers seek to 
reduce the volume of easy-term credits to the developing countries. Since 
the early 1980s the US has cut sharply its allocations to I.D.A. In this con¬ 
nection its 1982 budget was brought down from the envisaged 
$4,100 million to $2,600 million. 

The International Monetary Fund grants its members, mostly develop¬ 
ing countries, short-term credits (up to one year) and medium-term loans 
(from 3 to 5 years) at high Interest rates which are used to cover the 
balance-of-payments deficit. Without IMF credits world monopoly capital 
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would not be able to use the channels of world trade for neocoloniaiist 
plunder of these countries. 

It must be underlined that international financial organisations 
shamelessly interfere in the internal affairs of the developing countries, 
undermining their national sovereignty and influencing their foreign and 
domestic economic policies and their legislation to make more room for 
neocoloniaiist exploitation. True, these aspects of IMF and IBRD activities 
are not made public and are hushed up in every way possible. The 
1984 Review Development Cooperation OECD makes a carefully worded 
diplomatic statement to the effect that “donors see IMF and the World 
Bank as playing an increasingly important role in policy discussions with 
developing countries, especially in relation to short-term and medium- 
term macroeconomic adjustments to the international economic 
environment”.' 

It is indicative that up till now' the IMF was notorious for its exce¬ 
edingly gross interference in the internal affairs of developing countries. 
The same reputation has now been earned by the IBRD. “The concept 
of structural adjustment loans explicitly linked with specified policy 
changes. And has increasingly been complemented by a broader and 
more continuous concern with major policy issues across the whole range 
of the Bank’s operations.”* In practice the realisation of this idea boils 
down to politically-motivated discrimination of the developing countries 
and support by international financial institutions for the more reactionary 
and proimperialist regimes seeking to foist on the developing countries 
economic policies that are drastically worsening the life of their working 
people. 

in organisations of collective neocolonialism, and such are interna¬ 
tional financial institutions, the decisive role belongs to US monopoly 
capital. It is precisely US capital which accounts for the biggest share 
of their subscribed and loanable funds. The USA is the only country in 
the IMF and IBRD that has the right of “veto” (it holds over 20 per 
cent of the vote and decisions are taken by a majority of 80 per cent). It is 
indicative that by tradition the President of the IBRD is a representative 
of US finance capital (for many years this post w'as held by Robert 
McNamara, US Secretary of Defense between 1961 and 1968, and before 
that Presi<lent of the Ford Motor automobile corporation; he was followed 
by Alden Clausen, then president of the Bank of America, one of the 
biggest US private banks). 

In the autumn of 1985 the USA launched a new attack of collective 
neocolonialism on the developing countries. At the IMF and IBRD ses¬ 
sion in Seoul US Treasury Secretary James Baker advanced his idea of 
foisting the principles of “Reaganomics” on these countries. According 
to the Baker Plan in the next three years IBRD loans to the developing 
countries should be increased by 50 per cent, from the envisaged 
$18,000 million to $27,000 million. This capital must be employed by the 
IBRD in joint credit operations with the participation of private bank as¬ 
sociations, the aim of which is to force the recipient countries to accept 
credits on more stringent terms and make concessions in the sphere of 
their national sovereignty and home and foreign economic policies. 


I t would be a mistake to believe that collective neocolonialism delivers 
■ the capitalist system from the aggravation of inter imperialist contradic¬ 
tions. Quite the contrary, each centre of power, each monopoly group is 

' 1984 Review Development Co-operation OECD, Pari.s, 1984, p. 77. 

» Ibidem, 
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out to use the capitalist system in its own interests. An eloquent example 
to this effect are the neocolonialist activities of the European Economic 
Community (EEC) which seeks to gain the upper hand in its competitive 
struggle with the two other leading centres of interimperialist rivalry for 
markets, capital investment spheres and raw-material sources. 

The Third Lome Convention between the EEC and 65 developing 
countries of Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific (ACP) was signed at 
the end of 1984 in the capital of Togo. It extends for another ffvc years 
(until 1990) the special regime of economic ties between the West 
European Common Market countries and those of the ACP, which es¬ 
sentially increases the latter’s economic dependence on West European 
countries. The Lome Conventions have done the EEC members a good 
service by providing them with special privileges for the neocolonialist 
exploitation of the ACP countries which account for more than a half of 
all the developing countries. 

The importance o' the Lome Conventions for West European monopoly 
capital is determined by the following two factors. Firstly, these Conven¬ 
tions make it possible to use the ACP countries’ natural resources 
(mineral deposits and agricultural raw materials) on favourable terms, 
and to exploit their manpower resources on a wider scale (chiefly by 
increasing capital investments in these countries). Secondly, they increase 
the actual economic dependence of the ACP countries on Western Europe, 
which provides monopoly capital with long-term prospects for obtaining 
additional benefits. 

The question arises naturally: what compels the developing countries 
to take part in the system of Lome Conventions? To begin with, the orien¬ 
tation of their economics on the markets of former metropolitan countries, 
which is a vestige of colonial times. Secondly, participation in this system 
is an indispensable condition for receiving economic, scientific and 
technological and food “aid” from the EEC countries, which is necessary 
to many ACP countries. Lastly, refusal to participate in this system turns 
the young sovereign state into a kind of outcast which is especially pain¬ 
ful to countries having traditional intensive economic tics with Western 
Europe. 

The Lome Conventions have formed the mechanism of collective 
neocolonialism which includes 4 basic instruments: institutions that render 
financial “aid” to the ACP countries (European Development Fund— 
EDF, European Investment Bank—EIB), the System of Stabilisation of 
Export Earnings (STABEX), the mining industries assistance fund 
(SISMIN), and trade preferences. 

According to the Lome Conventions the EDF and EIB adopt five-year 
programmes for subsidies and loans to ACP countries that arc designated 
for the fulfilment of concrete projects. The sixe of such financial "aid” 
is shown in the following table (in European monetary units—ECU): 

Thus neary 15,000 million ECU 
(in the form of “aid”) are allocat¬ 
ed to all the ACP countries for a 
ten-year period, which is an aver¬ 
age of 1,500 million ECU yearly, 
or less than 25 million ECU per 
ACP country. It should be said 
that the developing countries, par¬ 
ties to the Lome Conventions, re¬ 
gard this sum as a drop in the bu¬ 
cket and demand its increase. 

By their “aid” to ACP coun¬ 
tries the EEC states have gained 
hold of an additional lever for 


Financial Development “Aid” Along the 
Lines of Lome Conventions 


Type oi aid 

1975-1080 1 

1 

1981-1985 

EDF 

3,07t) 

4,627 

EIB 

3.083 

4.473 

of which: 



Subsidies 

2,155 

2,986 

Special Loans 

444 

518 

C^dinary Loans 

390 j 

685 

Venture Capital 

94 ! 

1 

284 
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bringing pressure to bear on them in all spheres, including the political and 
military spheres. Indicatively, AGP countries having NATO bases in their 
territories receive more sizable allocations from the EDF and ElB. More¬ 
over, the greater part of the “aid” is channelled into projects which afford 
the best possible conditions for private capital, and above all, foreign ca¬ 
pital investments, while strictly observing the principle of rejecting the 
financing of any activity that would compete with private capitalist enter¬ 
prise. 

The EDF and EIB have become the focus of fierce struggle. The young 
states insist on more sizable sums for their economic development and 
on the right to dispose independently of these means, justly regarding 
the terms set by the EEC as interference in their internal affairs and 
violation of their economic sovereignty. The neocolonialist forces, on the 
other hand, place their hopes with the EDF and EIB which they regard 
as effective instruments of influencing developing countries and subordi¬ 
nating them to the aims and interests of neocolonialist exploitation. 

The ten years of experience of the STABEX system show that it also 
serves as an instrument for strengthening the entire system of collective 
neocolonialism. It has instilled futile hopes and created a false illusion 
that it is possible to achieve by means of agreement between the develop¬ 
ing countries and the imperialist states a way to protect the producers 
and exporters of raw materials from economic losses due to the falling 
exports of raw materials and the reduction of their prices. In this way 
it has diverted the developing countries from other, more effective 
forms of struggle for their rights and interests, for the restructuring 
of the entire system of international economic relations, forcing them to 
make certain concessions to the imperialist states and capitalist 
monopolies and orient their long-term economic plans on closer ties with 
the West European economy. 

Expenses on maintaining the STABEX system constitute but a small 
share of the additional profits received by the EEC countries from bring¬ 
ing down the prices for raw materials. Incidentally, they do not cover 
even one-fourth of the losses suffered by the AGP countries due to the 
drop in their export earnings. STABEX loans were able to compensate 
for only 24.7 per cent of their losses, which had been considerably 
understated. The developing countries arc demanding the increase of 
STABEX resources and changes in the terms foisted on them by this 
system in their favour. However, even the Third Lome Convention made 
no changes in the practice of ensuring to the West European countries 
guaranteed delivei ies of raw materials on easy terms, thereby shifting 
the hardships caused by the economic, crisis onto the shoulders of raw- 
material exporters. 

Quite naturally the developing countries are interested in preserving 
their mining industry which is affected by uncontrolled market forces and 
the aggressive policy of world monopoly capital and therefore comes im 
against the difficulties of marketing mineral raw materials, falling prices 
for them, decreasing profitability and in some cases the threat of 
bankruptcy. .However, the capitalist monopolies in Western countries are 
also interested in preserving the production potential of the mining 
industry in these countries: they arc seeking to maintain a reserve 
that would be always ready to provide West European economy with 
mineral raw materials at bargain prices. The SYSMIN system is a reliable 
instrument of West European monopoly capital for achieving this end at 
minimum costs. SYSMIN is the newest instrument in the arsenal of the 
EEG collective neocolonialism. This system was introduced in tune with 
terms set by the Second Lome Gonvention (1980-1984). Allocations for 
its activites amounted to the sum of 282 million EGU. 
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Trade preferences hold an important place in the EEC system of 
collective neocolonialism. They bind the AGP countries to West European 
markets, and consolidate their inequitable status in the international 
capitalist division of labour. While enhancing the economic dependence 
of the AGP countries on West European markets, the system of preferen¬ 
ces enables the EEC states to make active manoeuvres in their foreign 
trade, thereby subjecting the AGP countries to different discriminatory 
measures and restrictions. Trade preferences are also turning into a 
means of blunt economic blackmail, calculated to force the AGP countries 
to make concessions to the EEG stales in different aspects of economic 
and political relations within the system of collective neocolonialism. The 
entry of Spain and Portugal into the Gommon Market has considerably 
affected the position of AGP countries; most of their exports to EEC 
countries are certain to compete with their identical counterparts export¬ 
ed by the new EEC members (olives and olive oil, citrus fruits, wine, 
textiles and other manufactured goods). 


C onscious of their growing role in world economy and politics the 
developing countries do not wish to remain the defenceless victims 
of ncocolonialist plunder. A decisive role in counteracting ncocolonialist 
exploitation belongs to the anti-imperialist unity of these countries. All 
their achievements in defending their interests in the world capitalist 
economy are the result of their joint action. This was the case when the 
firm common policy of the OPEC countries enabled them to inflict in the 
early 1970s a heavy blow to the International Oil Cartel. 

Unity of developing countries and their support by the sociali.st 
countries ensured the adoption on May 1, 1974 by the Sixth Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly the Declaration on the Establish¬ 
ment of a New International Economic Order, which proclaimed among 
its principles the sovereign equality of states, territorial integrity and 
non-interference in internal affairs, the right of each country to choose 
the social-economic .system it considers to be the most suitable for its 
own development and in this connection to be free of any discrimination, 
full permanent sovereignty of each stale over its natural resources and 
all economic activities including the right to nationalisation, and so on. 
In December 1974, the 29th Session of the UN General Assembly adopted, 
in extension of tliis Declaration, the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States. The observance of its provisions would virtually do 
away with international exploitation. 

Unity of the developing countries’ policy-making demands in the sphere 
of international economic relations is supported by the Group of 77, which 
includes practically all the developing countries that are UN members. 
This has led to a dual effect, however. On the one hand, it increases the 
role of the Group as the universal representative of more than 120 states, 
on the other, it weakens its effeclivity owing to the distinctions in social- 
economic structures, political orientations and national interests of its 
members. 

Problems concerning ^he economic position of developing countries 
in the world and the task of their liberation from neocoloniali.st exploita¬ 
tion receive ever more attention in the non-aligned movement. Speaking 
at the Seventh Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non- 
yXligned Countries in Delhi (19iS.'l) Fidel Castro called upon its partici¬ 
pants ‘To fight consistently for close and purposeful cooperation among 
the developing countries, that would not serve to subordinate economical¬ 
ly weaker countries to their stronger counterparts, but would serve as 
an effective instrument of struggle for collective self-defence in the face 
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of economic aggression, for coordination of positions at internationai' 
talks and the best joint use of all our resources and experience”.® • 

The developing countries reacted to the policy of collective neocolonial¬ 
ism by advancing the programme of “joint self-reliance”. Its implementa¬ 
tion is intended to reduce their economic dependence on the imperialist 
states, reorient their economic tics on mutual exchange, create their own 
infrastructure, and ensure independent reproduction by pooling natural, 
manpower, production and financial resources. To concretely translate 
this programme into life it was decided that a joint scientific and 
technological centre be set up in Delhi, and a centre of information on- 
the work of TNCs in Havana. 

Struggle against neocolonialist exploitation also calls for joint action 
to curb the arms race, eliminate the threat of war and frustrate aggres¬ 
sive imperialist schemes. ‘‘Development, independence, disarmament and 
peace are inseparable”—this principle proclaimed by the non-aligned 
movement reflects the objective reality of our time. 

In 1985 the developing countries held a number of important meetings 
to work out effective programmes for joint action against collective 
neocolonialism. In July a highly representative Conference of Ministers 
of Trade from more than 70 developing countries gathered in Delhi. It 
showed the strong resolve of these states to fight for genuine equality in 
trade relations with capitalist countries, the reform of the international 
credit system, and a new international economic order. In August 1985 
Havana played ho.st to nearly 1,200 statesmen, political and public 
leaders from Latin America who assembled to discuss the problem of 
their countries’ foreign debt, which had reached the sum of $.360,000 mil¬ 
lion. This “continental dialogue” showed the ccjmmunily of basic economic 
interests of Latin American cotintricj. and the need for unity on the 
part of victims of neocolonialist exploitation. As stated at the conference 
the struggle of Latin America .should become the struggle of the entire 
Third World. The Conference of Foreign Ministers of the non-aligned 
states held in Luanda in September 1985 stated their resolve to work 
jointly for the observance of their countries’ economic interests. 

The stand of the developing countries to counteract neocolonialism is 
also enhanced by their growing economic cooperation with the socialist 
community. The young states are waging with active support from the 
socialist countries a persistent struggle for a new and more just interna¬ 
tional economic order. In the struggle for peoples’ security, as in the fight 
to put an end to neocolonialist exploitation world socialism is the natural 
ally of the young states of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


® F. Castro, Economic utuJ Social World Crisis. Report at the Seventh Conference of 
Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned Countries. Havana, 1983, pp. 2'13-2‘14. 




WASHINGTON AND PRETORIA: 
A PLOT AGAINST ANGOLA 
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E ncouragement of reaction and support for it have always been an 
integral part of the US foreign-policy line. With the advent to the 
White House of the cr.rrent Administration, such support has been extend¬ 
ed on a much larger scale across the world. What makes this line of 
US policy even more blatant and provocative is the doctrine of “neoglobal¬ 
ism”, or “regional conflicts”, which is perhaps the major “discovery” of 
the architects of the US Administration’s present foreign-policy line. The 
names of the doctrine seem to be quite innocuous but, unfortunately, that 
can hardly be said of the political line they are used to designate. 

In the context of world politics, the purpose of “ncoglobalism” is to 
put undue emphasis on regional problems in order to distract the atten¬ 
tion of the states and peoples from the task of preventing an arms race 
in outer space and ending it on the Earth, to help the USA evade 
responsibility for the solution of mankind's crucial and most imperative 
problem. 

On the regional plane, “ncoglobalism” means a new and serious 
toughening of US policy with regard to young independend states and 
national liberation movements, and mounting tensions in many regions 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America. Such a toughening can be explained 
by Washington’s failure in the preceding four years to halt the progres¬ 
sive changes there, to take social revenge and regain the positions it had 
lost. Refusing to give up their imperial ambitions and recognise the 
people's right to free and independent development, the US ruling circles 
have resorted to a fresh escalation of aggression and interference. 
Examples of this can be seen in every area of the planet: the tragedy 
of Grenada, still fresh in peoples’ minds, the unceasing provocations 
against Libya, the support and encouragement of subversive activities in 
other countries carried out by Washington’s mercenaries. 

The new doctrine can be traced to the US President’s State of the 
Union Message in February 1985, in which he openly declared the USA’s 
intention to support “fighters against communism” all over the world, 
from Afghanistan to Nicaragua. The doctrine was eventually spelled 
out in the US President’s speech at the Jubilee Session of the UN 
General Assembly on October 24, 1985. Having entered the states most 
hated by Washington on a kind of “black li.st” (which includes Angola, 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Kampuchea and Nicaragua), the President alleged 
that a settlement of the “armed conflicts” in these countries was the main 
condition for an normalisation of Soviet-US relations and the international 
situation as a whole. He left no doubt that by “settlement” Washington 
means a removal of the legitimate governments in the listed countries 
and that the USA would do its utmost to attain that goal. 

Such a policy is incompatible with the norms of international law, 
which are discarded as unnecessary. The aggressor is presented as the 
victim of aggression, legitimate governments are put on an equal foot¬ 
ing with counter-revolutionary bands, these bands are advertised as 
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“freedom fighters", and acknowledged national liberation movements are 
branded as “terrorist”. 

Washington is obviously trying to “legitimatise" its links with 
subversive anti-popular groupings in progressive African, Asian and 
Latin American states, to assume the “right" to give these groupings 
military aid in the struggle against tlic existing governments, and to do 
this openly, rather than secretly, as it did in the past. In other words, it 
is a matter of adopting export of counter-revolution as an official 
principle and norm of US policy. The policy followed by Washington and 
Pretoria with regard to the People’s Republic of Angola is a graphic 
example in this respect. 


W hen in 1975 and 1976 the South African racists backed by the USA 
launched an aggression against the People’s Republic of Angola in 
order to deprive its people of the possibility of enjoying the fruits of their 
victory over the Portuguese colonialists, the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, which had given diverse assistance to tlie MPLA in 
the years of the liberation struggle, took a resolute stand in favour of 
people’s Angola. At the request of the Angolan government and in ac¬ 
cordance with the UN Charter, Cuban internationalist troops arrived 
in Angola. 

With the assistance of their friends, the Angolan armed forces 
cruslied the aggressors. South Africa’s troops and the remnants of the 
band.s belonging to the puppet splinter group UNITA withdrew to 
Namibia, The government formed by the MPLA was recognised by the 
United Nations and the Organisation of African Unity. The US Congress, 
still under the impression of the US failure in Vietnam and fearing 
involvement in yet another foreign adventure, adopted the Clark Amend¬ 
ment, v>hich put a ban on military and financial aid by the Administra¬ 
tion to Angolan anti-government gioupings. 

But there was still no peace in Angola. By choosing the course of 
progressive development and taking the road of Iraternal cooperation 
with the ANC and SWAPO, the country was doubly “guilty” before the 
racists and imperialists. Subversive activities against it did not cease for 
» single dav, with constant incursions by South African troops into 
Angola’s southern regions and violations of its air space by the South 
African air force. 

Together with Pretoria, the USA’s special services started working 
to revive UNITA. A network of camps and bases, was set up in Namibia, 
where the surviving bands of that grouping were reorganised and trained, 
and where new members were recruited from among Angolans wlio were 
duped or driven away by force. 

Official Washington also continued to take a hostile stand with regard 
to the PRA. The former US Administration did not recognise the people’s 
government or establish diplomatic relations with it, encouraged Pietoria 
m its anti-Angolan activities and was itself ever more involved m these 
activities. All of that, however, was being done as covertly as possible. 

Under the present Administration, Washington and Pretoria in effect 
launched a new undeclared war against Angola. Their final goal, as in 
the past, was to install their own puppet regime in that counlry. They 
put their stake on UNITA. Realising that the progressive regime could 
not be overthrown at one blow, the USA and South Africa resorted to 
a policy of destabilisation in the hope of eroding it and first obliging it 
to enter into negotiations with the tJNlTA traitors and then to set up a 
‘’coalition government” with them. 




The pressure being put on the PRA was stepped up along every line. 
There was a sharp increase in the scale of South Africa’s armed aggres¬ 
sion against Angola. In August and September 1981, a large grouping 
of South Africa’s regular army invaded and occupied roughly 50,000 squ¬ 
are kilometres of Angolan territory in the Cunene Province, which lies in 
the south of the country. Large-scale acts of aggression were staged in 
November 1981, in January, March and July-August 1982, in August 1983, 
and in December 1983-January 1984. The zone of these plunderous attacks 
was not confined to Cunene but included other Angolan provinces. 

In February 1984, within the framework of a series of deceptive 
“peace” moves undertaken together with the USA, South Africa pledged 
to withdraw its troops from the occupied Angolan territories by March 31, 

1984. The pledge was flagrantly broken. It was only more than a year 
later, in April 1985, that the troops left Cunene. but that was no more 
than a propaganda gesture. General Constand Viljocn, commander of the 
South African Defence Forces (SADF), declared in that context: “We 
have determination to reopen the military effort,” ‘ 

The general knew what he was talking about. In May 1985, a group of 
South African commandoes was apprehended and disarmed in Cabinda, 
w'here it was sent to stage a major act of sabotage at the Malongo oil 
complex, which yields most of the country’s foreign-exchange earnings. 

In June, September-October and December 1985, new acts of aggres¬ 
sion were added to the list of racist crimes against the Angolan people. 
As Chairman of the MPLA-Workers’ Party and President of the PRA 
Jo.sc Eduardo dos Santos told the Party’s Second Congress in December 

1985, in 1981-1985 South Africa had violated Angolan air space on about 
4,000 occasions, carried out 168 bombing raids and 234 landing opera¬ 
tions against Angola, and staged 74 major incursions upon it by land. 
The invasion continues in 1986 loo. A point to emphasise is that the 
United Stales has always supported the aggres.sor, justifying its moves 
as “forced and retaliatory”. Whenever the issue of South African attacks 
against the PRA was debated in the UN Security Counci', the USA used 
its right of veto to prevent the adoption of resolutions on sanctions 
against the racists. 

As it was stated at the Second Congress of the MPLA-WP, the UNITA 
bands had become an “integral part of South Africa’s armed forces”. In 
the 1980s, their use as a destabilising force was consideralily e.s-lcnded. 
Accorditig to the w'orld press, with an increase in foreign aid the numeri¬ 
cal strength of those bands exceeded 30,000 men. In many of these. South 
African officers served as advisers or even commanders. From and via 
South Africa, the bandits were supplied with arms, ammunition and fo¬ 
od. UNITA extended its activities to the eastern, central and northern 
regions of Angola. 

In his speeches, UNITA leader Jonas Savimbi tried to assert, echoing 
South African propaganda, that there was no South African aggression 
against Angola at all and that it was no more than "disinformation by 
the Russians”, Squandering the country’s wealth, the traitors paid their 
patrons in looted diamonds, ivory and fine wood. 

As the Angolan army (FAPLA) grew stronger and gained combat 
experience, it gradually began to wrest the initiative from UNITA and 
go o\er to the offensive, tut the more successful it was in its operations 
against the bandits, the greater was the South African support for 
UNITA. In particular, the volume of military supplies was increased. 

Nevertheless, the position of the bandits kept worsening. In mid- 
September 1985, there was a possibility of fundamentally changing in 
the struggle being waged by the Angolan people against UNITA for 
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many years. FAPLA’s summer offensive against the main UNITA bases 
in the country’s eastern and southeastern regions was successfully 
developing. In Mexico Province, the bandits had to leave the town of 
Cazombo, and in Cuando-Cubango the Angolan troops came close to the 
town of Mavinga, UNITA’s last stronghold on the way to its headquarters 
in the village of Jamba. 

To save the puppet forces. South African troops took a direct part 
in the hostilities. In the period from September 17 to October 15, the 
South African Air Force delivered several missile and bombing strikes 
at the advancing Angolan troops. South Africa’s 32nd army battalion 
‘'Buffalo” was shifted to the Mavinga area (about 250 kilometres north 
of the Namibian border), joining battle with the FAPLA forces to cover 
the retreat of the IJNIT.Ai units. After that. South African troops began 
taking joint action with the UNITA bands in Cuando-Cubango on a 
permanent basis. 

For a long time, the South African authorities denied the obvious fact 
of their connection uith UNITA. In recent years, that stand has been 
altered. In March 1984, Pretoria officially proposed that UNITA should 
take part in a conference of “all the parties” involved in the “conflict in 
Namibia and Angola”, which it had conceived in circumvention of UN 
and OAU decisions. That was yet another act of interference in .\ngola’s 
affairs, while a Namibian settlement was additionally “linked” to a 
legalisation of UNITA. The PRA Foreign Ministry rejected that proposal, 
declaring that there could be no dialogue with the “band of Angolan 
criminals and traitors sponsored by Pretoria”. 

In September 1984, Jonas Savimbi openly ath'iited the ceremony of 
Pieter Botha’s inauguration ns President of South Africa. At a subse¬ 
quent press conference, held together with Pretoria’s I’oreign Minister 
Roelof Botha, the UNITA leader said tnat he intended to make the MPLA 
share its power. * Roelof Botha, for his part, reaffirmed that South 
Africa was trying io Induce the PRA government to negotiate with 
UNITA.® In June 1985, Savimbi was once again received by Roelof Botha. 
Later that month, he was an official guest at the show staged at 
Windhoek to mark the formation of a puppet “interim government” in 
Namibia. 

In connection with the aggression in Septcmber-October 1985, the 
racists for the first time admitted in public that they were giving UNITA 
“material, humanitarian and moral” support. The racists went so far 
as to declare that “South Africa’s interests in southern Angola were of 
the greatest importance” and that they were threatened b\ Angola’s 
offensive against IJNITA. Moreover, a lie wa.s spread thatSoviel military 
personnel took pait in the offensive. 

South Africa’s Minister of Defence M. Malaii declared that the links 
between South Africa and UNITA served the “interests of the free 
w'orld”, that Savimbi “is a great man”, w'ho “stands for tlv- same norms 
and values in which we believe”.As a condition for the cessation of 
South African support for LfNITA, the Botha regime has demanded that 
the PRA government should .stop suppressing the bandits and agree to 
a withdrawal from Angola of ‘"all foreign troops”, including the Cuban 
contingent-and all military experts from other socialist countries. 


* See The Times, Sept 15, 1984 

® Sec ANC A’ews fiiicfMg, Vol 8. No .tfi. 1984. p f2. 

* See The Guardian, Scpl 24, 19^ 

* The Guardian, Sept 21, 198.5 
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T he evolution of South Africa’s position from its attempts to,cover up 
its links with UNITA to brazen claims to the “right” to fight on its 
side against the PRA’s legitimate government was naturally a far from 
isolated phenomenon, but reflected the changes that took place in the 
policy of the United States. The US Administration clearly demonstrated 
its intentions with regard to Angola back in March 1981, by introducing 
a bill in Congress calling for a repeal of the Clark Amendment. And 
although at that time the bill was not passed, the White House markedly 
increased its support for UNITA and extended its links with it. In order 
to put that on a “legal basis”, the US Administration arbitrarily declared 
UNITA to be “a legitimate factor in Angolan politics”.® 

In 1981 Savimbi was received in the USA by senior officials of the 
US foreign-policy department. UNITA has its own “representative” in 
Washington, who admitted that his organisation “had contacts with 
U. S. officials at all levels on a regular basis’’.^ Savimbi himself has 
repeatedly reaffirmed that in spite of the Clark Amendment UNITA 
continues to. receive diverse assistance from the USA. According to data 
published in Angola in November 1985, in eight years the USA had 
supplied UNITA through CIA channels with $100 million worth of arms 
and other military equipment. 

To illustrate the real meaning of such contacts and assistance, let 
us refer to a secret memorandum on the meeting that took place in 
Zaire in November. 1985 between UNITA spokesmen, a US special envoy. 
South African army and intelligence officers, and an Israeli adviser. Ac¬ 
cording to the newspaper The Observer, which got hold of that docu¬ 
ment, the US special envoy called on UNITA and the other opposition 
groups “to speed up social and political measures to deepen the popula¬ 
tion’s discontent against the regime of dos Santos, the Cuban and Soviet 
presence and other CommunLst countries in Angola; destabilise the 
situation in the capital; organise acts of sabotage against principal 
(economic) installations and seize strategic points as well as important 
roads”. He also urged the South Africans to put greater military pressure 
on Luanda and said that the USA for its part “would increase military 
and financial assistance to the rebels and apply pressure to stem the flow 
of foreign investment in Angola”. * 

The presence in Angola of Cuban internationalist troops prevented the 
reactionaries from carrying out their plans. In order to clear the way for 
a South African aggression, the US Admini.stration in agreement with 
the racists put forward the demand for a withdrawal of the Cuban military 
contingent from the PRA as a binding condition for a solution of the 
Namibian problem and a withdrawal of South African troops from 
Namibia. 

Such “linkage” was totally unju.stificd and unlawful. In putting it 
forward, Washington deliberately confused two fundamentally different 
issues; the problem of Namibia's decolonisation and the problem of 
ensuring Angola’s security and territorial integrity. It encroached upon 
the PRA’s sovereign right to use the assistance of friendly states in the 
interests of self-defence. The Cuban contingent, which arrived and is 
stationed in the PRA in full accordance with international law, was equat¬ 
ed with the troops of the racists, which had unlawfully occupied Namibia 
and turned it into a bridgv.head for aggression against Angola. 

The demand for such “linkage" met with universal condemnation: it 
was not supported by any state of the world except the USA and South 
Africa themselves. While rejecting the “linkage”, Angola and Cuba at the 
same time emphasi.sed that the presence of Cuban internationalists in the 


‘ The New York Times, Aug. 30, 1981. 
^ The Observer, Jan. 22, 1984. 
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PRA was only temporary and that their withdrawal would be possible 
when the threat to Angola’s security and territorial integrity was eliminat¬ 
ed. The main condition for that, Angola and Cuba justly believed, was 
a cessation of ail forms of aggression against Angola, including as¬ 
sistance to UNITA. That question was repeatedly raised by Angola in 
the course of talks, but the USA and South Africa pointedly refused to 
discuss it, showing that they had no intention to stop helping the bandits. 

UNITA took a prominent place among the mercenary counter-revolu¬ 
tionary forces hailed as “freedom fighters” and openly sponsored by the 
USA under its doctrine of “neoglobalism”. The UNITA headquarters at 
Jamba were chosen as the venue for a provocatory meeting in June 1985 
between the representatives of UNITA itself, the Afghan dushmans, the 
Nicaraguan contras and other bandit outfits. 

The meeting was prepared by the CIA and South Africa’s special 
services. Its participants announced the formation of yet another interna¬ 
tional alliance of the “opponents of communism”. The US President sent 
a personal message to the terrorists, saying that their goals were the 
goals of the USA as well. “I wish you success and God bless you,” said 
the message. In September 1985, UNITA spokesmen were invited to the 
USA to take part in the annual conference of the “World Anti-Communist 
League”. 

The decision to repeal the Clark Amendment taken by the US Congress 
in July 1985 on the Administration’s initiative bid defiance to Angola. 
With their usual hypocrisy, US spokesmen tried to convince the Angolan 
government that it was not in view of any hostile intentions that the 
White House had sought a repeal of the Clark Amendment, but solely 
as a matter of principle, in view of legal considerations, for that amend¬ 
ment had allegedly restricted the constitutional prerogatives of the 
Administration. The US spokesmen themselves, however, could hardly 
expect Luanda to take their "explanations” seriously. 

That decision showed the true worth of the USA’s false claims to the 
role of “honest broker” in the talks with Angola. A statement by the 
PRA Foreign Ministry said in that context; “Even a superficial analysis 
of the recent history of Southern African countries, particularly since the 
advent of the Reagan Admini.stration, shows that there is a perfect 
coincidence and synchronisation between the attitudes and destabilising 
actions of the Pretoria regime and those of the American government.” 

Apart from general considerations, the White House was in a hurry 
to lift the Clark Amendment in view of two additional circumstances: the 
weakening of UNITA under the strikes of the Angolan army and the 
unprecedented upsurge of the liberation struggle in South Africa which 
had started in the autumn of 1984 and which was beginning to paralyse 
the military machine of the racists, making it harder for them to assist 
the bandits. In that situation, the White House decided to take UNFfA 
tmder its direct protection, whereas the Clark Amendment was a legal 
obstacle to that. 

Upon the repeal of the amendment, a proposal was introduced m 
Congress to allocate $27 million to UNITA. A scries of interdepartmental 
conferences were held under the auspices of the National Security Council 
to study the questions of extending military aid to the Savimbi bandits 
on a par with the Afghan dushmans, that is, at a level of $200 to 
$300 million. The possibility of economic sanctions against the PRA, 
including an embargo on the supply of Angolan oil to the USA, was also 
considered. 

Dropping their diplomatic quibbles, spokesmen of the US Administra¬ 
tion began emphasising their pro-UNITA leanings in every way. The USA 
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is on the side of Savimbi, said US Secretary of State George Shultz. 

They made the point, however, that the US Congress should not take 
any concrete decisions on open assistance to UNITA before the results 
of the new round of US-Angolan talks started in the autumn of 1985 
became known. In that connection, US ultra-rightists even accused the 
White House of departing from its own doctrine. In actual fact, it was 
only a matter of tactics. The US Administration simply was not sure 
whether the best way to achieve its purposes in Angola was to blackmail 
the PRA government with the prospect of US assistance to UNITA or 
to provide such assistance. The talks with Angola are to show whether 
such blackmail could have an effect. 

The Washington Administration, which is inclined to distort generally 
recognised concepts, described its intention to get Angola to surrender 
at the negotiations under the threat of an even broader aggression and 
intervention as a quest for a "diplomatic solution” in contrast to a 
“military solution". 

The list of demands presented to Angola by the USA differed little 
from the Souih African list. The USA wanted to pivot the “diplomatic 
solution” on its owm proposals, handed over to the parties involved in 
March 1985. These were drawn up to counter the Angolan platform 
(November 1984), wdiich contained a set of constructive proposals for 
normalising the situation in the Western part of southern Africa by 
granting independence to Namibia in accordance with the UN Security 
Council Resolution 435 and by ending the direct and indirect (via UNITA) 
aggression against the PRA. By way of a reciprocal move, Angola expres¬ 
sed its readiness to have most of the Cuban contingent withdrawn from 
the country in the course of three years. 

The US proposals were formulated as a “compromise” after Pretoria’s 
rude rejection of the PRA platform. In actual fact, however, these 
proposals took a fairly full account of South Africa’s claims, whereas 
Angola’s position was for the most part ignored. The Angolan govern¬ 
ment turned down the US proposals as non-conslructivc, but the White 
House continued to insist on them. 

First of all, the USA echoed South Africa’s demand that Angola 
should stop its armed struggle against UNITA. Let us note that 
Washington did not question UNITA’s “right” to carry on antigovern- 
raent military operations, just as to receive assistance from the USA and 
South Africa. As the Reagan strategists assert, wrote Fhe New York 
Times, the complex diplomatic campaign can hardly succeed unless 
Savimbi together with his South African allies continues to put sufficiently 
strong pressure on the Marxist government of the Angolan President 
Jose Eduardo dos Santos. The US President himself has openly declared 
that so long as the negotiations do not lead to considerable progress, 
“America’s support for struggling democratic resistance forces must not 
and shall not cease”. 

In January 1986 the UNITA chief was again invited to the USA where 
he arrived with a long list of requests for the most modern types of 
American weapons to be delivered to Savimbi’s bandits. His visit was 
accompanied by a noisy propaganda campaign. The leader of the bandits 
was received by US Secretary of State George Shultz, Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger, Vice-President George Bush, and, finally, by the US 
President. At the opening of the talks the head of the White House 
directly announced to journalists that he w'anted to be “very useful” to 
Savimbi. He said that the USA w'anted very much to support w'hat 
Savimbi’s people were trying to achieve. 


" InCernational Herald Tribune. Oct. 25, 1985. 
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In his turn, after the negotiations, Savimbt admitted that he was 
very “satisfied” with the results of the meeting. How could he not be 
content when White House representatives and Congress are now discus¬ 
sing the possibility of allocating millions of dollars in military aid to the 
UNITA bandits. 

This is a characteristic sample of US “neo-globalistic” way of thinking; 
welcoming and honouring a traitor of the Angolan people while denying 
the legitimate government of the PRA the right to call the bandits to 
account. When UNITA was committing its crimes, Washington showed no 
sign of concern, but once it was threatened with defeat. Washington 
raised a hue and cry over the “flare-up of hostilities” in Angola and the 
inadmissibility of a “military solution”. Angola’s right to receive military 
assistance from friendly countries—a right recorded in the UN Charter— 
was still being denied. When the question of South Africa’s aggression 
against the PRA was considered by the UN Security Council in September 
and then in October 1985, the provision of the draft resolution that called 
on UN member states to assist Angola in strengthening its defence 
capability was rejected by the US delegate. 

Official Washington has taken up the racists’ lie about “Soviet involve¬ 
ment” in the battles against UNITA, plugging it as the main argument 
to justify the measures being taken. The State Department has even 
published two statements voicing its discontent over the USSR’s allegedly 
stepped up military involvement in Angola. " 

As for the real South African aggression, it was being hushed up in 
every way. In his speech at the 40th jubilee session of the UN General 
Assembly, the US President said that talks between the “belligerents” 
and a withdrawal of foreign troops were a condition for a settlement 
of “regional conflicts”. With regard to Angola, that coincided with 
South Africa’s proposal virtually word for word. South African President 
Pieter Botha welcomed the US President’s speech saying that as regards 
.Angola they also believed in the necessity for negotiations and the 
withdrawal of the foreign troops. 

It is interesting to observe how the USA’s position on this question 
changed. We shall recall that in 1978 the USA voted in favour of resolu¬ 
tion 435 stipulating withdrawal of South African troops from Namibia 
regardless of the. situation in Angola. After its advent to power the cur¬ 
rent Administration linked this question with the presence of Cuban 
internationalists in the PRA. And now Washington, in essence, has 
demanded that Angola completely break military cooperation with all 
the socialist countries, if South African troops withdraw, not from 
Namibia, but already from those Angolan territories where they penetrat¬ 
ed providing the cover for UNITA. 

The urge to disarm Angola in the face of South African aggression 
is yet another aspect of the “diplomatic solution” advocated by the USA. 
At their talks with the USA in Lusaka (November 1985) and Luanda 
(January 1986), the Angolans gave a firm rebuff to the USA’s attempts 
to dictate its terms to the PRA. 

PRA President Jose Eduardo dos Santos, receiving the US represen¬ 
tative, Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs Chester Crocker, 
underlined .that Savimbi’s visit to Washington and the aid which it was 
planning to grant him could only be regarded as outright pressure on 
Angola, and as a declaration of open war against it. The PRA, a sovereign 
state, would never relinquish its rights and would stand by its principles, 
the President announced. 

" See The Observer, Sept. 29, 1985. 

See International Herald Tribune, Ocl. 25. 1985. 

" South African Digest, Nov. 1, 1985, p. 996. 




A t the Soviet-Angolan-Cuban consuetations which took place in January 
of this year, it was noted that in the final count the South African ra¬ 
cists with the help of the US are attempting to eliminate the progressive 
system in Angola, make it subject to vassalage by South Africa, and world 
capital, by means of unceasing acts of aggression against sovereign 
Angola, by direct involvement on the side of in the puppet UNITA groups. 
Keeping to the stipulated obligations and in accordance with well-known 
resolutions adopted by the UN Security Council in September-October 
1985, the Soviet Union and Cuba come out for a decisive end to aggres¬ 
sive encroachments on the PRA’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
They confirmed their solidarity with the Angolan people’s continuing 
selfless struggle in defence of its independent political choice. 

At the consultations it was underscored that a realistic improvement 
in the situation and the attainment of peace in the south of Africa can 
only be obtained when South Africa, and the states which support it, in 
the first place the USA, take the Angolan and Namibian peoples’ interests 
into consideration, when they take SWAPO into account, the only legiti¬ 
mate representative of Namibia. 

Angola and the other “frontline” states, all the peace forces are 
convinced that the problems of the South African region can be settled 
in a political way. This way, however, is fundamentally different from 
that which is advocated by Washington. 

A true political solution in southern Africa implies an end to the 
aggression, to the subversive acts and interference by the racists and 
imperialists in the affairs of sovereign African stales. UN decisions 
on granting independence to Namibia, including the Security Council’s 
Resolution 435, should be implemented without any preconditions or 
“linkage” and talks should be started between the present South African 
rulers and the true representatives of the South African people led by 
the ANC in order to work out practical steps to eliminate the system of 
apartheid. 
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EUROPE-OUR COMMON HOME 


A. GRIGORYANTS 


T he centuries-old history of Europe has left a fabulous legacy to the 
peoples of the continent. This is not a mere accumulation of riches as 
in the tale of Aladdin and His Magic Lamp, but wealtli that fills our life 
with deep and meaningful content and continues to add to the common 
treasure of the peoples of Europe. These are the paintings by Rublev and 
Rembrandt, the music of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, the scientific laws 
of Newton and Lomonosov; these are the industrial giants covering our 
continent from the Urals to Lorraine, unique cities, and the people of the 
continent with their culture, skills, and goodwill. 

Europe was the stage of the epoch-making event of world history—the 
Great October Socialist Revolution which mapped out the general di¬ 
rections and main trends for world development. Socialism, which first 
became a reality in our country, has turned into a world system whose 
actions on tiie international scene support the endeavours of the peop¬ 
les seeking to achieve independence and social progress, and are aimed 
at securing the principal goal of preserving and strengthening peace. As 
stated in the new edition of the CPSU Programme, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union attaches much importance to the further development 
of peaceful, good-neighbourly relations and cooperation between Europe¬ 
an states. An indispensable condition for accomplishing this task is re¬ 
spect for the territorial and political realities which emerged as a result 
of the Second World War and relentless struggle against ali manifesta¬ 
tions of revanchism. 


T he European peoples’ close ages-old cooperation has always borne rich 
fruit. It grew more plentiful when the guns were kept silent, and was 
reduced to ashes v.-hen they fired. Attila’s hordes had come as far as the 
Marne, laying waste huge territories. Baty s horsemen had reached Si¬ 
lesia, leaving behind a razed and scorched Rus. For centuries internecine 
and dynastic feudal wars drowned the continent in blood. Napoleon’s 
far-reaching ambitions cost Europe millions of human lives. The arrogant 
and mindless Kaiser, with the connivance of a handful of shameless 
money-makers and arms industrialists, launched the First World War. 
The tortured edifice of the Cologne Cathedral, Pushkin’s grave desecrated 
by the Nazis, fires fed by books and the burning down of unique monu¬ 
ments of cufture, and above all—the irreplaceable loss of the most va¬ 
luable thing on Earth—human life—these horrendous results of the Second 
World War arc still fresh in our minds, serving as a reminder and a 
warning to future generations. 

Europeans never submitted to their fate. The idea of lasting peace has 
always lived in their hearts, finding expression in philosophic concepts 
and artisitc images, and in quest of the solution to international legal 
problems. 
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This task, however, could not be accomplished in a society rent by 
social antagonisms. History knows quite a few attempts that were made 
to set up a universal system of European security. The walls of the old 
City Hail in Munster, West Germany, are decorated with the portraits of 
the ambassadors who conducted lengthy debates on the terms of the 
Treaty of Westphalia which was to put an end to the devastating Thirty 
Years War. The Treaty was signed, but Germany remained dismembered 
and its feudal aristocracy continued to settle scores with the use of arms 
and with support from its high and mighty foreign patrons. 

At the Vienna Congress held in 1815 in the Hofburg Palace the Euro¬ 
pean monarchs made an attempt to c.stablish a new order on the ruins 
of Napoleon’s empire to guarantee stability in Europe. It was to conso¬ 
lidate the social status quo, i. c. the stability of the feudal-absolutist re¬ 
gimes, and nip in the bud anything close to free thinking or love of free¬ 
dom. That was the reason why the system created by the decisions of the 
Vienna Congress was short-lived. The revolutionary storms of the mid- 
19th century and the Crimean War toppled the edifice that had been set 
up by Metternich and Alexander the First. 

The Versailles is another reminder of an attempt at establishing a 
universal structure of European security, as abortive as previous ones. 
It is common knowledge that Versailles Conference boiled down to a trial 
of the victor over the vanquished, and simultaneously to reactionary col¬ 
lusion against revolutionary movements and Soviet Russia. The Versail¬ 
les Treaty not only failed to give security to Europe but sowed the seeds 
of a new war that was unleashed by the Nazi aggressors. 

Could it have been averted? It could, if the European countries had 
pooled their efforts and come out with concerted, vigorous, coordinated 
action in defence of peace. But this did not take place although as far 
back as the 1930s the Soviet Union had already been persistently fighting 
for collective security in Europe. The floodgates of the Second World 
War were opened by the four-power-dea! in Fuhrcrbau, the Nazi party’s 
headquarters in Munich. It is said that British Prime .Minister Chamber- 
lain had an abject fear of planes. Yet during the crisis of 1938, provoked 
by the Nazi clique, he made three flights to Germany where he met with 
I iitler; the Western reaction was that anxious to come to an agreement 
with the aggressor on a common anti-Soviet platform. At the Munich 
conference in September 1938 Britain and France sacrificed Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to the Nazis, prompting them by this act to unleash a new war. 

This diverse and bitter experience is sufficient proof of the consequen¬ 
ces inherent in the policy of confrontation when states have nuclear 
means of warfare in their arsenals, and when the main line of confron¬ 
tation between the two .social systems runs across European territory. 

“The European home is a common home where geography and history 
have strongly bonded together the destinies of tens of countries and peop¬ 
les”, said Mikhail Gorbachev. "The peoples of Europe can save their home 
and make it better and more secure only on a collective basis, by adher¬ 
ing to sensible norms of international intercourse and cooperation”. The 
foundations for that wore laid in Helsinki. In the ultimate end positive 
changes in the European climate will benefit the whole world, including 
the United States. 


T he development of world events has reached a point when it is neces¬ 
sary to take crucial decisions, when any inactivity or delay is tanta¬ 
mount to a crime, for the question is one of preserving human civilisa¬ 
tion and life as such. That is why the Soviet Union and other .socialist 
countries continue to believe that it is necessary to spare no effort in or¬ 
der to break the vicious circle of the arms Tace, not to miss a single 
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chance to turn the course of events for the better. The question is quite 
acute and quite definite: to rise above one’s narrow interests and realise 
the collective responsibility of all states before the danger that confronts 
the human community on the threshold of a new century. 

There is an alternative to the nuclear Apocalypse. It is shown to us by 
the Communist Party and the forces of socialism. And this is quite na¬ 
tural. The founders of Marxism-Leninism substantiated the idea of peace 
as the major communist principle and advanced a realistic programme 
for the prevention of new wars. The achievements of world socialism, as 
well as the radical changes that are taking place in the peoples’ minds 
today, create the prerequisites for the solution of this paramount task. 

Man’s reason, omnipotent and inexhaustible as it is, is one of his 
most powerful weapons. It rules that in the prevailing international situa¬ 
tion it is necessary to make radical changes in the way of thinking and 
line of action that have remained unchangeable for ages. In our time it 
is futile to strive for security only by modernising one’s shield and 
sword, even if they are space-based. Security cannot be ensured today 
along the lines of building up arms and achieving military superiority. 
What is needed is profound realism and political courage -the courage to 
take steps to curb the arms race and achieve arms reduction. This appro¬ 
ach is e.xpressed in the Statement by General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, Mikhail Gorbachev where he advanced a programme 
of eliminating nuclear weapons by the year 2000. 

Most Europeans are aware of the need to apply maximum elTort to 
create an atmosphere of trust and cooperation on the continent and find 
constructive solutions to the problem. They understand that further pro¬ 
gress towards safeguarding security in Europe is inconceivable without 
a broad political dialogue conducted at different levels. Such a dialogue 
could give the key to normalising relations of genuine peace and se¬ 
curity among the European peoples. It would provide an opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and should be aimed at rapprochement on the most 
urgent problems, developing coordinated concepts for a new sysiein of 
interstate relations in Europe and their implementation on a joint basis. 

Political dialogue is a major clement of the practical implementa¬ 
tion of peaceful coexistence, which, according to Lenin, gives the peoples 
“the only correct way out of the difficulties, chaos and danger of war.s”.' 
The attitude to this principle shows better than anything else the earnest¬ 
ness of any politician and the true aims of his work. 

It is not by chance that so many conferences, symposiums and col¬ 
loquiums arc organised by public effort, showing that the people have no 
intention of accepting the routine development of events. Scientists, 
physicians, teachers, trade union members, women’s, youth and religious 
organisations hold forums to find the answers to issues of war and peace. 
They try to work out an approach to problems whose .solution may put 
an end to acute contradictions. Public hopes and confidence stimulate 
the spirit of the Helsinki forum w’hich has outlined the ways of European 
development for years ahead. 

The Soviet-American summit has stimulated this quest and strengthe¬ 
ned the belief in its ultimate success. The new sentiments that have taken 
shape in Europe are reflected in statements by many prominent leaders 
advocating the continuation of the dialogue, and Europe’s more weighty 
contribution to detente and the struggle against the dangerous plans for 
militarising outer space. 

As emphasised by Horst Ehmke, Deputy Chairman of the SDPG 
faction in the Bundestag, in one of his speeches, “Although the talks in 
Geneva had failed to settle the major questions of ending the arms race. 


‘ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Voi. 33, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1966, p. 357. 







their results and, above all, the joint statement on the agreement that 
nuclear war should never be unleashed instil us with hope. Now the task 
is to see that the Geneva talks are followed by concrete action, first and 
foremost in what concerns the curbing of the arms race”. According to 
Volker Ruhe, Deputy Chairman of the CDU/CSU faction in the Bundes¬ 
tag, “Europe’s historically conditioned endeavour for good-neighbourliness 
and cooperation should be used for improving East-West relations". 

The reality of such an endeavour which is growing in scope and 
strength can be observed on the example of the third meeting between 
public representatives from the USSR and the FRG which was held in 
Bonn last December and which this author had the honour to attend. The 
previous two meetings were held in Bonn and Moscow. The Soviet public 
was represented by the Soviet Committee for European Security and 
Cooperation. SDPG leading figures took part in the meetings from the 
West German side. 

The word “Geneva” was reiterated time and again in the hall of the 
Friedrich Ebert Foundation where the meetings were held. Willy Brandt 
called the Soviet-American dialogue in Geneva a good beginning and 
stressed the need to continue and to specify the agreements reached. As 
SDPG leader he said that his Party was interested in the “non-militari¬ 
sation” of outer space. West German representatives dwelt on the idea 
that absolute security for one can mean absolute insecurity for another. 
This reaffirmed the well-grounded apprehension that the setting up of a 
US space “shield”, i. e. the realisation of the SDI, can only destabilise 
the strategic situation In the world, being an attempt to safeguard US 
security at the expense of the security of the USSR. The West German 
participants in the meeting expressed concern that the arms race in outer 
space was liable to turn their country into a low-security zone. 

On the other hand, some of them were worried by the possibility of 
a Soviet-American agreement, which in their opinion would leave, alle¬ 
gedly, Western Europe outside the sphere of world development. The So¬ 
viet participants in the meeting said that the USSR, being part of the 
continent, did not draw a line between its own and European security, 
and that it was sincerely interested in the contribution of the Europeans 
along equal lines to the solution of peace and disarmament problems. 
In this connection it was stated that Western Europe, and above all 
West Germany, has such a high prestige in world affairs that it can and 
must make a tangible contribution to solving disarmament and .security 
problems. By backing up the “star wars” plans it would forfeit the pos¬ 
sibility of conducting independent policy and vigorously contributing to 
European security. 

To be sure there was a difference of opinion on several major points. 
Certain West German representatives tried to justify the SDI, alleging 
its stimulating effect on technical progress. The question arises: at what 
price? What is technical progress worth if its results promote the threat 
of war? 

Others brought charges against the Soviet SS-20 missiles, refusing 
to understand that they were but a counterbalance to NATO’s relevant 
nuclear arsenals, a counterbalance that the USSR was ready to discard 
on a mutual basis, of course. After all, the USSR and the other socialist 
countries stand for the ridding of Europe from nuclear weapons, both me¬ 
dium-range and tactical ones, for all time. 

Despite disagreement on other questions, the participants in the dis¬ 
cussion were unanimous with regard to the most essential point: the Ge¬ 
neva meeting had established a new political and psychological climate 
in the world. What mattered now was to tran.slate into life the agree¬ 
ments reached and thereby easing world tensions and give the people 
greater confidence in their future. 
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T his is a noble, but difficult task, and the cause of this is rooted in the 
policy of the US Administration. US State Secretary George Shultz, 
speaking a short time ago before the Pilgrims’ Society in London slipped 
into positively undiplomatic language when he said: “Sometimes you 
hear Soviet claims that the danger of war in Europe has been growing. 
That’s nonsense.’’ Nevertheless he regards the need to preserve NATO’s 
military might and implement the US “rearmament programme’’ as the 
only possibility of ensuring stability in Europe. 

In this connection one cannot help recalling Winston Churchill’s no¬ 
torious Fulton speech, in which 40 years ago for the first time after the Se¬ 
cond World War the principle of confrontation was openly set off against 
the principle of peaceful coexistence. 

It is well known that Churchill had spent several weeks working on 
the speech which he delivered in Westminster College in Fulton (USA) 
on March 5, 1946. In actual fact he had been preparing this speech for 
several decades, for it epitomised the credo of imperialist leaders. And 
it was not by chance that he had spent that winter in the United States 
where he coordinated with President Truman the general idea and the. 
main trends of his speech. For it also expressed the political credo of the 
US imperialist circles. The US President underfook a thousand-mlle-long 
journey to introduce the speaker to his lisleners. Truman’s presence 
showed that in his speech Churchill would make public the long-term pro¬ 
gramme of the iorces that wore eager to snatch up the banner of anti- 
Sovietism and antu'oinmunisin that Iiad falUn from the hands of the 
Ircnzied Fiihrcr. 

The speech contained almost a word for word reiteration of the theses 
vociferated by Hiller’s propaganda minister Goebbels in his hysterical 
speeches at the Sport Palaz in Berlin, where he claimed that the world 
was being threatened directly by a war and tyranny that issued from 
none other than the Soviet Union and international communism. 

Having painted the devil, Churchill ollcred an antidote to the evil in 
the form of a “fraternal association of English-speaking peoples’’. This 
would mean, he explained, special relationship between the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations and the British empire, on the one hand, and the 
United States, on the oilier, a relationship which could lead one day to 
a common citizenship of these peoples. 

The part of the speich where he proposed to Washington close milita¬ 
ry cooperation was distinguished by its highly concrete chaiacter. The 
contemplated alliance was spearheaded against the USSR and revolu¬ 
tionary movements. It was Churchill who coined the expression the 
“iron curtain”, which, he claimed, had divided Europe along the line— 
Stettin on the Baltic and Trieste on the Adriatic, an expression which was 
eagerly snatched up b\ anti-Sovietcers of every stripe. 

Churchill also lormulated a policy “from the position of strength”, 
claiming that his mcctingr. wn'th Russians had convinced him of their par¬ 
ticular esteem for strength. He called for an immediate use of force 
against the USSR while the USA had monopoly of the A-bomb. In his far- 
reaching plans the sirerieth factor was to lay the groundwork for the An¬ 
glo-American world domination, whereas the Soviet Union would be faced 
with the choice of capitulating or falling victim to a preventive war. 

The gist of Churchill’s speech was his appeal to unite mankind under 
Anglo-American leadership for a “crusade” against the USSR, the coun¬ 
try that had suffered the greatest losses in routing Nazism and liberating 
Europe and had frustrated Sea Lion operation under which the Nazis 
were to have invaded the British Islands. 

It had been noted iii the Soviet Union at the time that Churchill had 
taken the warmonger stand and by his Fulton speech resembled Hitler. 
In an interview with a Pravda correspondent the head of the Soviet go- 
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vernmeirt, Stalin, said: “Churchill and his friends in Britain and the USA 
are actually offering the non-English speaking nations a kind of ultima¬ 
tum: You’d better submit to our rule of your own free will and everything 
will be all right, otherwise war will be inevitable’.’’ 

Britain, however, was much loo weak to challenge the USSR, and the 
leadership in the policy of confrontation went over to the USA. A retro¬ 
spective view of the postwar period shows that the revival of militaristic 
trends in Western Europe had practically always been prompted from 
without, and first of all, by the USA. It continues to spare no effort to 
widen the gap between Western and Eastern Europe and to bind its allies 
still closer to its anti-Soviet course. 

The leaders in Washington do not miss a single chance to foist upon 
their partners and the West European public views that are in tune with 
Churchill’s Fulton speech. The author had the opportunity to be an eye¬ 
witness of their tactics at the International Conference on Security and 
Prospects for Disarmament in Europe that was held in the Geneva Pa¬ 
lais des Nations in December 1985. The Conference held under the aus¬ 
pices of the United Nations Institute for Disarmament Research and the 
French Institute of International Relations attracted many leading scient¬ 
ists—experts on disarmament and security, military men, diplomats and 
statesmen from many countries. 

Ex-Director of the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency Eugene 
Rostow’s behaviour at the Conference was more like that of the counsel 
for the prosecution, so strong was his desire to put the USSR in the 
dock! His report contained in concise form the general line of the US 
participants in the conference: to intimidate Europe by a “Soviet threat” 
and convince it that its safety lay in submissiveness to the USA. 

As for the USSR, Rostow openly advised it to return to the policy of 
tsarist Russia which had "cooperated with the other Great Powers of 
Europe throughout most of the century after 1815”. Of course, Ro.stow 
cannot possibly believe that the USSR will pursue the policy of the Holy 
Alliance that had been knocked together at the Vienna Congress for the 
suppression of revolutionary movements, the more so that it will willing¬ 
ly reject its socialist system. That is why ho advocates a policy of ostra¬ 
cism towards the USSR, which he claims threatens “the entire Eurasian 
land mass”. 

The allegations that the USSR was out to establish control over the 
“entire continent” and make the territories of the in.sular Great Britain 
and Japan “vulnerable”, presented as they w'ere in pseudo-scientific garb, 
were in effect nothing less than the shopworn figments of vulgar anti- 
Soviet propaganda, charging the USSR with “‘militarism and expansion¬ 
ism” and “aggressive actions”, and attempts to “achieve a plausible 
first-strike capacity in order to separate the United States from its allies 
both in the Atlantic and the Pacific”. 

The entire package of pseudo-scientific lies served quite a practical 
purpose. Rostow was out to prove the uselessness of holding talks with 
the USSR and therefore to call in question the forums that were being 
used for such talks within the framework of the European process. The 
grounds for this, in h's opinion, were their participants’ discussion of 
symptoms instead of the causes, and that these forums “have not achieved 
any significant improvements in security, either in Europe or elsewhere”. 
Another of his conclusion boils down to the following: the USSR has not 
shown any signs of capitulation, the West must increase its military po¬ 
tential, implement its urgent programme of building up US nuclear arms, 
including MX, Midgetman, Pershing and cruise missiles, and develop 
“defensive weapons”, or to be more precise, realise the “star wars” pro¬ 
gramme. 
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As we listened to the American participants in the conference: Eugene 
Rostow, Ambassador Richard Burt, Assistant Secretary of Defense Rich¬ 
ard Perle, we could not help wondering what had brought all these top- 
Jevel figures to the Conference. The answer was quite obvious: Washing¬ 
ton was worried by the impact of the Soviet-Ainerican summit on the Eu¬ 
ropean public which welcomed all positive changes in the international 
climate, and was anxious to dampen its vigour. The thaw that had set in 
after the summit meeting in Geneva was stimulating positive trends on 
the European continent and its peoples’ urge for the revival of detente 
and the curbing of the arms race. The US hawks have ample cause for 
worry. The group of prominent US leaders was definitely out to 
bring down the impression from the Geneva meeting, contaminate the 
psychological climate with mistrust and fear, sow discord among the Eu¬ 
ropean peoples and widen the gaps between them. In the ultimate end 
they would prefer to perpetuate the split in Europe, put a brake on the 
European process, and whip up the arms race on the continent. The 
spectre of Fulton had made its appearance in the Palais des Nations 
decorated with the gilt frescos. 

Rostow’s speech was but a single example of how Washington ideo- 
logiscs its foreign policy, providing ideological reasons for its arms race 
and the policy of confrontation. In the dispute between the two opposite 
.social systems and world outlooks the USA and several of its We.st Euro¬ 
pean allies regard military superiority as the chief argument. For they 
set their hopes not on sensible arguments and convincing example but 
on the latest weapons as a means of getting the upper hand over exist¬ 
ing socialism which they label an “empire of evil”. The launching of an 
“anti-communist crusade" is 'in eloquent e.xaniple of such an outdated 
view of things. 


O utdated is the word, for anticommunism often reaches a stage border¬ 
ing on religious fanaticism. It brings to mind the massacre of St. Bar- 
thelomew, the Inquisition and auto-da-fes, the fury of the Calvinisis, the 
brutalities committed by Thiers’ cut-throats against the Communards, the 
anticommunist frenzy of Nazism... And it is outdated not only from the 
point of ideological motivation but also in terms o4 political rca.soning. 

For many centuries the enemies of Russia have been casting asjier- 
sions on the country and accusing it of aggressive ambitions. Suffice it 
to recall the forged “Testament of Peter the Great”, secretly fabricated 
in the French Foreign Ministry to justify Napoleon’s campaign against 
Russia, which ascribed plans for “subordinating Europe” to Russia. To 
provoke a conflict on Russia’s southern borders and divert its forces from 
the main theatre of war the scribblers claimed that Peter the Great had 
intended to dismember Iran and “advance to the Persian Gulf”. Incredib¬ 
le as it may seem, today too one comes across allegations of the USSR’s 
“drive to the Persian Gulf” which are used as a plea to declare the ad¬ 
joining area a “sphere of the USA’s vital interests”. 

Another example. Henry Martin, a French historian, wrote in his book 
La Russie et I’Europe of the growing threat to Western civilisation on 
the part of-the “Muscovites”. The book came out in 1866, four years 
before the total defeat of the French by the Prussian army at Scdanl 
Kaiser Germany’s upper crust, while getting ready for a world blood 
bath, raised a hue and cry of the “Slavonic threat” and Wilhelm 11 re¬ 
joiced in anticipation of "the final battle between the Germans and the 
Slavs”. A “Bolshevik threat” was the leitmotif of the Third Reich’s pro¬ 
paganda machine. 

Beginning with Herberstein and Staden (16th century writers) cer¬ 
tain Western circles had been seeking to prove that Russia was a non- 
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European state, and that Europe extended from Brest in the West to 
Brest in the East. Yet, in the I8th century Voltaire remarked that “Rus¬ 
sia is Europe”. 

Indeed, the Soviet Union is an inseparable part of Europe in terms, 
of geography, economy and culture. Its contribution to the peaceful de¬ 
velopment of the European continent, to its stability, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. The Soviet Union has always believed that differences in so¬ 
cial systems and ideology cannot hinder the development of normal, 
civilised relations between states with opposite social systems in Europe. 
It was the development of these relations in scope and depth that set 
off detente, which the USSR regards as a natural and essential stage 
towards creating a reliable and all-embracing security system. 

It is largely through the efforts of the USSR and other socialist coun¬ 
tries that Europe has become the birth-place of detente, of the Helsinki 
Final Act. Since its signing the European process has increased the peace 
potential of mankind and contributed to the strengthening of European 
and world peace. One may say that Europe has become a model of de¬ 
tente for other continents. 

The code of peaceful life for Europe outlined in Helsinki is incompa¬ 
tible with the arms race that is being kept up on the continent. It is clear 
to all that in resolving the problem of security high on the list of 
priorities is reducing military confrontation, ridding Europe of all nuclear 
and chemical weapons, and cutting down conventional weapons. These 
goals can be attained only along the lines of peaceful coexistence, de¬ 
tente, disarmament, strengthening confidence and cooperation, by over¬ 
coming the negative consequences resulting from the deployment of US 
missiles in Europe. 

The Soviet Union’s stand on these problems is clear enough. It is 
ready to negotiate on the most radical measures that would turn Europe 
into a continent of peace. Mikhail Gorbachev’s Statement proposed the 
complete elimination of Soviet and US medium-range missiles as a first 
step to freeing Europe of nuclear weapons. 

The USSR confirms its proposals by concrete action; it has already 
introduced on a unilateral basis a moratorium on the deployment of me¬ 
dium-range missiles and has brought down the number of SS-20 missiles 
in the European zone to the June 1984 level. With regard for the with¬ 
drawn SS-5 and SS-4 missiles the USSR now has less medium-range 
ballistic missiles than 10 or even 15 years ago. 

Such a programme calls for a definite reply. It is all the more urgent 
bearing in mind that world politics has incorporated a new and dangerous 
element—the USA’s intention to militarise outer space in whose infinite 
expanses it hopes to achieve a decisive superiority. The militarisation of 
near space is a grave threat to European security. The SDI cannot pro¬ 
vide 100 per cent leak-proof defence for the USA, to say nothing of 
Western Europe. Moreover, the USA is quite capable of using the space 
“shield” for a “forward-based” venture in Europe that would turn the 
latter into a theatre of military confrontation. On the other hand, if the 
SDI served also as a shield for Western Europe its dependence on the 
US “umbrella” would turn it into a US satellite. This would enable the 
USA to harness Western Europe’s scientific achievements to the SDI and 
thus drain its intellectual potential. The result would be the inevitable 
loss of its independence. 

However some people in Western Europe disregard all sense of rea¬ 
son. The FRG, for example, has chosen to take part in the SDI. Moreover 
certain West German circles are anxious to supplement the SDI with a 
West-European space “shield” in the form of “European strategic initia¬ 
tive”. According to specialists, this venture would prove useless from the 
point of technology, ruinous in terms of spending, and harmful in terms. 
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of politics, for it would widen the gulf between Western and Eastern 
Europe and undermine the continent’s security. 

It is the task of all Europeans to strengthen all the positive results 
that have been achieved in international affairs instead of indulging in 
imperial space ambitions. 


i 

I ts peace potential and the wisdom acquired through ages of experience 
have made Europe the birthplace of the policy of detente. They are cer¬ 
tain to guide it safely through the maze of unsolved problems. 

Europe has a ramified mechanism of cooperation and it should be used 
as fully as possible to keep up the European process. It b necessary to 
reach as quickly as possible an agreement in Vienna on the reduction 
of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe, and in Stockholm on 
the principle of non-use of force and confidence-building measures. It is 
essential that economic and scientific and technological ties between 
East and West be developed on a comprehensive basis that deliberate 
obstacles to trade exchange be done away with, that more joint effort 
be put into the environmental protection and humanitarian exchange, that 
feelings of mutual sympathy and respect among nations be promoted. 

“Circumstances change, principles do not,” were the words of Honore 
de Balzac. The political situation in postwar Europe has repeatedly chan¬ 
ged, but the principles of Soviet foreign policy on the continent have always 
been the same. Europe is a common home for all its peoples. No task is 
more noble and lofty than to jointly protect this home from the holocaust 
of a new war, to strive for and find a common language for achieving 
mutual understanding and cooperation among all its inhabitants, to turn 
Europe into a scat of goodneighbourliness. 



FROM THE Risnny OF DIPLOMAT 


SOVIET-SWISS REIATIONS: 
PAST AND PROSPECTS 


A. ALEXANDROV 


M arch 1986 marked the 40th anniversary of the re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and Switzerland. The statement 
of the Federal Council (government) of Switzerland in the Swiss envoy’s 
note to the Soviet charge d’affaires in Yugoslavia of March 18, 1946, 
said, among other things: 

“...The Federal Council has shown that it changed its former attitude 
inasmuch as it had been unfriendly towards the USSR. It has also shown 
in positive acts that it was inspired by the de.sire to put an end to the 
situation which had obtained in the past and to maintain friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet government. 

“Quite regretting the circumstances that had interfered with the esta¬ 
blishment of diplomatic relations between the two countries earlier, the 
Federal Council offers the Soviet government to resume diplomatic re¬ 
lations by mutually appointing ministers to be accredited at the go¬ 
vernments of each of the two countries.’’' 

The Soviet charge d’affaires in Yugoslavia informed in a reply note of 
the Soviet government’s agreement to resume diplomatic relations with 
Switzerland. As is seen, the Swiss government, after expressing regret 
over the circumstances that “had interfered with the establishment’’ of 
those relations with the Soviet Union, offered that they be “restored’’. 

Indeed, the first business contact between the young Soviet Republic 
and Switzerland was established through the Swdss mission in Petrograd 
as early as November 23 (December 6), 1917. Swi.ss Envoy Edward Odicr 
passed to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a note in which 
he referred to Articles I and IV of the Russian-Swiss Convention of De¬ 
cember 14 (26), 1872, and asked to ensure the protection of the Swiss 
citizens and their property in Russia, pointing out at the .same time that 
“no matter how the land problem is decided in Russia with respect to 
foreigners, it can be implemented only in accordance with law by bodies 
to be specified by that law and for a fair compensation”. The Swiss note 
was accompanied by a statement to the effect that the “official recognition 
of the Russian people's government by the Swiss government depended 
on the answer of the People’s Commissar on that i.ssue”. 

On its part, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs replied that 
it “regards the question of the recognition of the Council of People’s 
Commissars by foreign representatives as an entirely formal issue which 
would essentially change nothing and on which the Commissariat deems 
it impossible for itself to enter any diplomatic bargaining”. 


' Izvestia, March 20, 1946. 
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On November 22, 1917, the Council of People’s Commissars issued a 
decree, in keeping with which all the Russian consular agents who failed 
to declare their loyalty to the workers’ and peasants’ government were 
considered deprived of diplomatic privileges and recalled. Nevertheless 
the Russian consul in Geneva, who had been dismissed from his post and 
deprived of all powers by the decree of December 4, 1917, continued to 
perform his functions. In this connection the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs notified the Swiss Federal Council on January 17, 1918, 
about the decision on the dismissal of the former Russian consul and its 
intention to appoint its own representative to Switzerland. 

Yan Berzin was appointed the plenipotentiary of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic in Switzerland on April 5, 1918, by a re¬ 
solution of the Council of People’s Commissars, of which the Swiss mis¬ 
sion was informed in a note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of April 10, 1918. But on April 19, 1918, the Swiss Consulate in 
Moscow, informing the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the 
consent to give Berzin an entry visa to Switzerland, made a reservation 
that that visa “did not indicate that the Swiss authorities recognised him 
as the Soviet government’s official representative to the Swiss govern¬ 
ment”. 

On June 1, 1918, the Soviet diplomatic mission headed by Yan Berzin 
arrived in Bern. During the very first talk between the Soviet plenipoten¬ 
tiary and Swiss President F. Calonder, the latter said that he would will¬ 
ingly enter relations with the present government of Ru.ssia. But for the 
present those could only be business relations: officially the Swisis govern¬ 
ment could recognise neither the Soviet government nor its diplomatic 
mission. The President even expressed gratitude to the Soviet govern¬ 
ment for having so far not insisied on an official recognition.^ 

“Of course, we would like the Swi.ss government to recognise our So¬ 
viet Republic officially,” Berzin answered, "but, taking into consideration 
Switzerland’s difficult international position and hoping that the ‘de 
facto’ or ‘officious’ recognition would differ from an official one only 
in form, we are willing at the moment to reconcile ourselves to the fact 
and leave the question of official recognition open for the time being.”^ 

It can be concluded from the above that the sides agreed to the for¬ 
mula of maintaining diplomatic relations between the two countries do 
facto without recognising the government of the Russian Federation 
de jure. 

At the same time, Switzerland’s refusal to recognise the Soviet go¬ 
vernment and its mission ex officio and the hostile attitude of the coun¬ 
try’s ruling elite to Soviet Russia created unfavourable conditions for the 
practical activity of the first Soviet diplomatic mission in Switzerland. 
The Soviet envoy had to encounter obstacles in his work deliberately 
mounted by the Swiss authorities. The Swiss government, incited by other 
capitalist states, began to look for a pretext to act against the Soviet 
Republic. It used the general strike in Olten as a pretext and accused the 
Soviet diplomatic mission of “Bolshevist propaganda” allegedly directed 
against the ^stem existing in Switzerland. 

The communique published by the Swiss government on November 8, 
1918, read: “In its time the Swiss government had made it clear to the 
Soviet mission that it recognised neither that mission nor its government 
and that it maintained business contacts with it in the interests of the 
Swiss in Russia and the Russians in Switzerland, only provided the So¬ 
viet mission would refrain from any propaganda.” The communique went 

* See Soviet Foreign Policy Archives. 

* Ibidem. 
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on to declare that, as the Federal Council had data on “the support of 
revolutionary propaganda in Switzerland by the Soviet mission, it de¬ 
cided to break off all relations with the Soviet mission in Bern and asked 
it to leave Switzerland”. 

After the Soviet mission left Bern on November 12, 1918, the Federal 
Council was forced under public pressure to order an inquest, which esta¬ 
blished that the Soviet mission had not been implicated in propaganda. 

On November 14, 1918, the Swiss mission in Russia sent a telegram, 
from Petrograd to Moscow, to Georgi Chicherin, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, informing the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
of the Swiss government’s decision to expel the Soviet mission. At the 
same time it stated that “The Federal Council was not recalling its mis¬ 
sion from Russia. We think that in this way relations between Russia 
and Switzerland are not broken off and that the problem can be settled 
to the satisfaction of both sides.” * 

The Swiss side wanted to show in this way the temporary nature of 
the measures it had taken towards the Soviet mission and its unwilling¬ 
ness to “burn the bridges” with respect to the Russian Federation. This 
was also corroborated by the fact that the Swiss mission continued work¬ 
ing in Petrograd and departed from Russia only in February 1919, leav¬ 
ing a "temporary office on consular affairs of the Swiss mission in 
Russia” which was under the supervision of the Swiss Citizens’ Com¬ 
mittee. From the autumn of 1919 to June 1921 the entire correspondence 
on the protection of the Swiss citizens was carried out through that 
Committee, and from 1921 to May 1923 relations between the Russian 
Federation and Switzerland were confined to foreign trade operations. 

Only in February 1941 the USSR and Switzerland signed an agree¬ 
ment on trade turnover and exchange of letters took place between Peop¬ 
le’s Commissar for Foreign and Home Trade Anastas Mikoyan and Chair¬ 
man of the Swiss trade delegation Eberard. The Soviet government 
voiced in the letter its desire to set up a Soviet trade representation in 
Switzerland and proposed that it appointed its own trade agent in the 
Soviet Union. However, after Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet Union, 
the implementation of that agreement was suspended. 

The restoration in 1946 of diplomatic relations between the two coun¬ 
tries was met with profound satisfaction in Switzerland. Soon after the 
Soviet mission arrived in Bern in September 1946, Swiss industrialists 
began to show interest in normalising and developing trade and economic 
contacts between the two countries. In March 1948, the USSR and Swit¬ 
zerland signed a Trade Treaty and agreements on trade turnover and on 
a Soviet trade representation. In December 1955 the Soviet mission in 
Bern was transformed into an Embassy and contacts began to be esta¬ 
blished between public organisations, cities and towns, and in the field 
of culture and sports. 

Soviet-Swiss relations were given a boost in the early 1970s. Regular 
political contacts were made during that period, and the foreign depart¬ 
ments of the two countries held political consultations on problems of 
bilateral relations and also on topical international problems. 

The year 1973 saw the foundation of the Mixed Soviet-Swiss Commis¬ 
sion on Scientific, Technological, Industrial and Economic Cooperation. 
In 1978 an Agreement on the Development of Economic, Industrial, Scien¬ 
tific and Technological Cooperation was concluded and the Long-Term 
Programme of Cooperation in these fields was signed in 1979, The two 
countries have had regular direct air communications (since 1967) and 
railway passenger communications (since 1975). 


* Soviei Foreign Policy Archives. 
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All this created favourable opportunities for progress to be made in 
mutual trade. In the past ten years trade turnover between the U3SR 
and Switzerland grew more than seven-fold to reach about 1,000 million 
rubles by 1985. The Soviet Union exports to Switzerland oil and oil pro¬ 
ducts, jewelry, non-ferrous metals, chemical goods, furs, foodstuffs and 
consumer articles. In its turn, Switzerland ranks first among Western 
countries in supplying the USSR with medicines, second in exporting 
pesticides and third in exporting metal-cutting machine tools and equip¬ 
ment for printing. The two countries’ organisations, enterprises and com¬ 
panies develop to mutual advantage scientific and technological coopera¬ 
tion in the machine-tool industry, powder metallurgy, chemistry, pharma¬ 
ceutics, the food industry, the electrical appliances industry and electri¬ 
cal engineering. 

Soviet orders have helped to maintain business activtiy for many years 
thereby saving thousands of jobs in the Swiss economy. At present, So¬ 
viet foreign trade organisations cooperate with about 300 Swiss firms. 
Swiss machninery and equipment are used to modernise the Moscow 
food combine and a car plant, to re-equip a number of printing shops 
and plants in the food, chemical and light industries. Large contracts for 
the delivery of equipment for fodder plants to the USSR are being im¬ 
plemented. 

The televised address of Nikolai Ryzhkov, Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, to the representatives of major companies, banks 
and official quarters of various countries, including Switzerland, who 
gathered to attend an international symposium World Economic Forum 
in early February this year in Davos, was of a great significance for 
the further development of the Soviet-Swiss trade and economic coope¬ 
ration. 

The USSR and Switzerland conduct joint fundamental research in 
nuclear physics, biology, medicine and environmental protection. Ever 
livelier become bilateral cultural relations, including exchanges of art 
exhibitions, film shows, performing companies and famous soloists. For 
instance, in recent years the Leningrad Ballet Company named after 
S. Kirov, the USSR Symphony Orchestra, artisits of the Soviet circus, 
reknown singers and musicians performed in Switzerland. In 1984, the 
Geneva Opera and Ballet Theatre visited the USSR and the Zurich Ca¬ 
mera Orchestra toured this country. Many connoisseurs of art in the So¬ 
viet Union had an opportunity to get acquainted with outstanding West 
European painting of the 14th-17th centuries, from the collection of a well- 
known Swiss collectioner Baron Thysscn-Borncmisza. 

The USSR-Switzerland Society and the Switzerland-USSR Associa¬ 
tion which recently marked its 40th anniversary largely contribute to the 
development of these relations. Under the auspices of these public orga¬ 
nisations the two countries held in 1985 by now traditional Days of the 
USSR in Switzerland and Days of Switzerland in the Soviet Union. 

Interested in expanding not only trade, economic and cultural contacts 
but also a political dialogue with the USSR, the Swi.ss side advanced 
the initiative of holding meetings between the Soviet Foreign Minister 
and Head of the Federal Department of Political (Foreign) Affairs of 
Switzerland Pierre Aubert, which took place in Geneva in January 1982 
and January 1985. 

Of great importance for the further development of Soviet-Swiss rela¬ 
tions was a talk that General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
Mikhail Gorbachev had with Swiss President Kurt Furgler in Geneva 

November 18, 1985, the first summit meeting in the entire history of 
relations between the two countries. They exchanged opinion on topical 
international problems and the more important aspects of Soviet-Swiss 
relations in a constructive and friendly atmosphere. 
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Mikhail Gorbachev stressed that the Soviet Union treated with in¬ 
variable respect Switzerland’s status of constant neutrality, relying on 
which it can in no small measure promote the further development of 
the European process, the establishment of a productive dialogue bet¬ 
ween East and West and stronger detente and trust. Both sides voiced 
their conviction that the problems of the security of the European na¬ 
tions could be resolved only through mutual reductions of armaments, 
peaceful coexistence and cooperation between states and peoples. 

They reiterated their shared interest in deepening mutually advan¬ 
tageous contacts between the USSR and Switzerland in the political, 
trade, economic, scientific, technological, cultural and other fields.® 

As is seen, both sides demonstrated readiness to extend contacts and 
their striving to make constructive efforts with the aim of develc^ing 
further and deepening bilateral relations. This striving. President Kurt 
Furgler pointed out, is a “good symbol and sign for the near and more 
remote future in relations between Switzerland and the USSR”. 

Soviet-Swiss relations are accorded a prominent place in Soviet poli¬ 
cy of developing friendly, mutually advantageous and equal relations 
with the West European capitalist countries. Of no small importance in 
that is the tangible contribution Switzerland makes to the development 
of international relations by providing its territory for numerous interna¬ 
tional meetings and conferences. Many of them have played and continue 
playing a significant part in strengthening mutual understanding, secu¬ 
rity and peaceful cooperation between states. 


^ Pravda, Nov. 19, 1985. 
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AFTER THE GENEVA SUMMIT 

S everal months have elapsed since the memorable Soviet-American sum¬ 
mit meeting in Geneva—a major event in international affairs. As 
was noted by the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee, a 
major result of it was that the leaders of the Soviet Union and the 
United States declared in a joint statement that a nuclear war must not 
break out, stressed the importance of preventing any war, nuclear or 
conventional, between the USSR and the USA, and committed themselves 
not to seek military superiority. 

In Geneva, the sides reaffirmed the important understanding on the 
subject and goals of the current Soviet-American talks on nuclear and 
space arms, registered in the Soviet-American statement dated January 8, 
1985, namely: to prevent an arms race in outer space and restrict it on 
Earth, to limit and reduce nuclear armaments and ensure greater 
strategic stability. 

Furthermore, the sides agreed that the negotiations should be speeded 
up and progress be achieved as early as possible, in particular, in the 
areas where the Soviet and US positions coincide, including the principle 
of a 50-per cent cut in the nuclear armaments of both countries ap¬ 
propriately applied and also the idea of an interim agreement on medium- 
range missiles in Europe. 

The news of these accords was received with satisfaction in the world. 
It so happened that on the day the Soviet-American summit in Geneva 
ended, a meeting of the peace committees of socialist countries began in 
Sofia. Suddenly the meeting was adjourned the moment it was announ¬ 
ced that the closing ceremony of the Soviet-American summit, to be fol¬ 
lowed by a press conference with Mikhail Gorbachev, would be televised. 
Everybody rushed to the TV-sets. One had to be there to see Ihe 
enthusiasm with which the delegates responded to the significant results 
of the meeting which the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee was discussing. 

However, among us, representatives of the peace movement of the 
socialist countries, and among millions of the participants in the antiwar 
movement in other countries who have greatly stepped up their activities 
over the past few years, these results did not evoke euphoria and a wish 
to relax, and to curtail these activities until the diplomats carried into 
effect the Geneva accords. 

Everyone realised that the accomplishment of this task was not going 
to be easy. In his speech at the closing ceremony in Geneva Mikhail 
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Gorbachev, having noted the great significance of what had been achieved, 
cautioned; “One has to be a realist and put it straight: a solution to the 
major issues of ending the arms race and safeguarding peace has not 
been found at this meeting, and major differences on matters of principle 
still remain between us." 

To advance along the path mapped out in Geneva, all leaders should 
display a political will for that. The Soviet leadership has such will, 
which is evidenced from the series of highly important Soviet initiatives, 
including those effected unilaterally. The major proposals put forward 
by Mikhail Gorbachev in the Statement of January 15, 1986 occupy a 
particular place among these initiatives. As for the United States, the 
Geneva summit and the pronouncements and actions of the US leaders 
in the months that followed have shown it is as yet not prepared for 
developing its policy in this direction. And effective antiwar actions to 
impel the USA to follow the Soviet example become all the more 
important in this context. 

The task of all peace forces in the world today is to achieve, through 
joint or parallel actions, a radical turn in the international situation. 
Because today, as the Soviet side stressed at the Geneva meeting, when 
the objective course of world developments has placed the problem of 
mankind’s survival in the focus of world politics, war and peace issues 
have become top priority issues concerning all people on Earth. The 
search for a solution to these burning issues must not be avoided. A solu¬ 
tion must be found. This is the will of all peoples, including those of the 
Soviet Union and the United States. They demand that an end be put to 
confrontation which can become fatal. 

This is why the major international organisations of peace champions, 
the World Peace Council above all, and many national antiwar move¬ 
ments hailed the Soviet-American summit meeting and said that if 
the immense work done in Geneva is to yield fruit, public opinion should 
exert still more powerful pressure on those who obstruct the implementa¬ 
tion of the understandings registered in the joint Soviet-Americaii state¬ 
ment, They announced their desire to make 1986, which has been declared 
International Year of Peace by the United Nations, a year of decisive 
shifts in international affairs, a year of confidence-building, of greater 
mutual understanding and cooperation, a year of effective joint actions by 
the peoples geared to stop the arms race, to effectively reduce and even¬ 
tually eliminate nuclear and other mass destruction weapons. 

Broad opportunities for joint or parallel actions by peace forces in this 
direction are offered by the International Year of Peace programme, ap¬ 
proved by a consensus at the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly. 
It envisages many highly important measures to be effected by public 
organisations on an international and national scale—from the Interna 
tional Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations held in Geneva 
this past January under the slogan ‘Together for Peace” to the World 
Congress of Peace Forces scheduled for October in Copenhagen (it is 
being organised by the International Preparatory Committee). 

No matter how much the bourgeois press viciously claimed that after 
the Geneva summit mtiwar movements would fold up, reality has proved 
the contrary. Since during the time that has passed after last November 
Washington has not only refused to join the Soviet Union in its unilateral 
actions to curb the arms race but has escalated the arms drive, and the 
masses have come to realise the simple truth: “If we don’t act, then who 
wdll?”. This is why the antiwar movements are stepping up their actions, 
which arc becoming ever more purposeful and energetic, despite all at¬ 
tempts of the Western “psychological warfare" services to disorganise, 
split and mislead these movements, to distract them from their efforts 
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to accomplish the main tasks—those of ending nuclear tests, preventing 
space militarisation and reducing^ nuclear arms. 

People are becoming increasingly aware of the fact that the success 
of the peace forces achieved in Geneva should in no way pacify us. There 
can be no miracles, and a stubborn struggle is ahead to have the 
understandings reached in Geneva implemented. 

In the past months we have on many occasions exchanged views with 
representatives of various antiwar movements of Europe, North and South 
America, Asia, Africa and Australia on these issues at international 
meetings in Helsinki, Copenhagen and Vienna and during bilateral 
contacts. Below are some of the conclusions at which we invariably ar¬ 
rived at our meetings and discussions. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE UMITY OF ALL AMTiWAR FORCES 

WITHOUT EXCEPTIOH 

T he main political conclusion on which all have agreed is that a period 
of still more intensive struggle for the preservation of peace is ahead 
and that international democratic antiwar organisations, the World Peace 
Council above all, as well as organisations and movements, which while 
pursuing the same goals are not in these democratic unions and some¬ 
times hold different, even opposite, views on a number of issues, have a 
major role to play in organising this struggle. 

Present-day world reality is that the antiwar movements, whatever 
the ideological views of their participants, have a significant effect on 
global developments. For this reason their role was stressed in the new 
edition of the CPSU progiarnmc. There were three main forces of 
international development--the countries of the socialist community, the 
international working-class movement, and the developing countries. Now 
they have been joined by a fourth force—the international democratic 
peace movement. 

This fourth force is driven by care for the survival of mankind and 
for the prevention of a nuclear catastrophe overhanging modern civilisa¬ 
tion. Hundreds of millions of people are aware of this threat. Many new 
antiwar organisations and movements now act in the world arena paral¬ 
lel with experienced and battle-hardened peace fighters, who have been 
carrying on their activities since the first postwar peace congress held 
in April 1949 in Pleyel Hall in Paris. 

Among them there are powerful and authoritative organisations like 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in Great Britain and 
the American Nuclear Freeze Movement, which had its demand 
for a nuclear freeze signed by millions of Americans, a number of 
authoritative antiwar movements in the FRG, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, Australia and some other countries, a large number of religious 
organisations coming out against the arms race, and antiwar organisa¬ 
tions of scientists and physicians. 

However, there are quite a few organisations in the West that ar as 
yet inexperienced, amorphous and poorly organised. Their strength is 
dissipated by internal discord. Some other members of antiwar move¬ 
ments are infected with the virus of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. 
Still more of them have taken the bait of bourgeois propaganda which has 
advanced the false slogan of "equal responsibility of the two super¬ 
powers", thus rendering their actions less determined. It is our task 
to maintain contacts with such organisations, too, and to find, patiently 
and persistently, common ground. Such common ground is doubtlessly 
the struggle for an end to nuclear tests, against space weapons, the 
struggle for the elimination of nuclear and chemical weapons. But at 
the same time, some leaders of such organisations should be prevented 
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from pushing people involved in the antiwar struggle to positions hostile 
to the cause of peace. 

Taken together, the public movements working for safeguarding and 
strengthening peace possess a vast human potential. And if there is 
mutual understanding and cooperation among them, if the prejudices 
hampering cooperation are removed, this would be a great gain for the 
cause of peace. 

Conversely, if this task is not accomplished, if the peace champions 
allow discord among various trends in the antiwar movement to grow 
and slogans having nothing to do with the struggle for peace to be 
imposed on some members of the movement and if they are oriented to 
supporting subversive elements in the socialist countries who style 
themselves as peace champions, then the cause of peace and the struggle 
against a nuclear war will suffer. 

The facts show that the new peace moves of the Soviet Union and the 
socialist community as a whole have provided a favourable basis for a 
new upswing in the antiwar movements. No wonder far-sighted politicians 
in the West, who have to reckon with these movements as a real socio¬ 
political force, arc drawing the appropriate conclusions. 

Symptomatic in this context is the evolution in the position of Social- 
Democratic parties with regard to the antiwar movements. In the 1950s, 
these parties expelled from their membership without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion people who took part in the struggle for peace, and the Labour 
government under Clement Attlee even denied Frederick Joliot-Curie, the 
great French scientist who had founded the peace movement, entry to 
Britain. The present leaders of these parties themselves take part in 
antiwar demonstrations. Speeches by Willy Brandt in Bonn and by 
Bruno Kreisky in Vienna, and the recent special Conference of the 
Socialist International on Disarmament, to which a delegation of the 
CPSU had been officially invited, are all cases in point. The Conference 
adopted a position on the key issues of war and peace which coincided 
with the CPSU’s stand. 

Thus, the present international situation requires that left-wing 
sectarian views (it is much easier to act on the principle "He who is not 
with us, is against us”), and right-wing opportunist tendencies, which 
undermine our key principles, must be overcome. It is only natural, 
however, that in debating with those whose views are unacceptable to 
us, we never agree to an understanding which would be tantamount to 
our uncritical approach to their ideological concepts. Nevertheless, we 
should come to terms, and we do, on such issues of the struggle for an 
end to the arms race and, therefore, for mankind’s survival on which joint 
or parallel actions can and must be taken. 

We should ably and persistently expose misinterpretations of Soviet 
foreign and domestic policies by some of our partners in antiwar move¬ 
ments in the West, who do so becau.se they arc cither poorly informed 
or because they fear of being labelled "Soviet agents” if they agree with 
us. There is no use demanding their unreserved support for our positions, 
but we must never fawn over them or make concessions “on matters of 
theory, programme or banner,” as Lenin put it. * 

In recent years tlv peace movements which have rallied round the 
World Peace Council have acquired a good deal of positive experience 
in this respect. What is meant, in particular, is their participation in the 
Prague forum For Peace and Life, Against Nuclear War, in two conferen¬ 
ces of national antiwar movements of the countries of Europe and North 
America held in Athens, in another such conference in Helsinki, and also 


' V. I. Lentil, Collected ^'orks, Vol. 2, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 
1960, p. 331. 
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in many bilateral meetings with representatives of various antiwar move¬ 
ments. In this sense, our participation in the Perugia covenant at which 
many delegates have not concealed their hostile attitude to the social 
system in the socialist countries, was useful. Our taking part in 
that congress gave us a good opportunity, on the one hand, to 
demonstrate preparedness for a dialogue with any organisations which 
have declared an intention to fight for peace and, on the other hand, to 
unmask those, who waving a stolen banner of peace champions, are 
fanning a cold war within the antiwar movement. 

Our position, flexible in tactical terms and firm in principle, has opened 
the eyes of many misled members of antiwar movements in the West 
and foiled the treacherous plans of those who hoped to isolate us and 
to lead Western pacifists away from antiwar actions and to the struggle 
for changing the social system in the socialist countries. 

SOME MANOEUVRES OF THE ENEMIES OF PEACE 

T he enemies of peace, watching the growth of the antiwar movement 
with increasing concern, have sharply stepped up their subversive 
actions against it. Pseudo-movements, like the American Pro-peace 
organisation, are being set up. Within a brief span of time that organisa¬ 
tion acquired an annual budget of $30 million and a well-paid staff of 
130. In their programme document its leaders made it perfectly clear that 
their goal was to raise the peoples in the USSR and other socialist 
countries to a struggle against their governments. Similar organisations 
have been set up in Britain, with direct assistance from the British 
government. 

At the same time, one must not ignore also the fact that leaders of 

some antiwar movements, who had acted jointly or parallel with us 

against the arms race, were compelled to withoiraw from the struggle 
for peace, obviously under pressure from without. In a letter sent to us 

from Britain, a leader of an influential antiwar movement wrote that 

he had resigned his job, as of late 1985. “The stress of intensive work in 
the field of East-West relations, especially in a country like Britain today, 
is severe”, he wrote with regret. This factor, he said, would be appreciat¬ 
ed by the activists of the Soviet peace movement. 

The author of that letter stressed that he remained "devoted to the 
cause of disarmament, detente, peace and international friendship 
between all peoples", that the need for this is as great as ever, that 
“many of our joint projects have pointed the way to peace in a clear and 
unmistakable fashion”, that he would carry on this work, and believed 
that the Soviet peace movement would find .other ways of cooperating 
with him. But the fact remains: that man had obviously been removed 
from the leadership of the antiwar organisation and a new one, he wrote, 
was not appointed. 

Another letter came from g leader of another large British antiwar 
organisation. He had visited uie Soviet Union a few months ago as the 
head of this organisation. He wrote he had strong apprehensions that 
he might be accused of adhering to “pro-Soviet positions”. 

To the credit of our colleagues, they do not stoop to anti-.Soviet 
attacks. Regrettably, how'ever, there are leaders of some antiwar move¬ 
ments who deem it possible, and even necessary, to repeat the false 
rumours circulated by the bourgeois press; and they smear Soviet 
foreign policy moves only because they do not wish to be suspected of 
having “pro-Soviet” views. 

The cause of the struggle for ending the arms race cannot benefit, for 
instance, from the publication of the article under the demagogic title 
“Gorbachev Fails to Seduce the Dutch” written by Mary Kaldor, editor 


of the European Nuclear Disarmament. In that article she repeats the 
false arguments of the psychological warfare services rejecting Soviet 
peace moves outright and trying to belittle Soviet unilateral measures. 

The article is replete with demagogic and false phrases: 

“Gorbachev’s proposals in some respects could be considered a step 
back [sici] from the START position’’ [as the Americans called the 
previous talks on strategic missiles— Yu. Zh.]. 

Or: 

“If the Soviet Union had, for example, agreed to the Zero Option 
proposed by Reagan in November 1981, deployment of cruise and 
Pershing missiles could not have gone ahead.’’ it is commonly known that 
the "zero option’’ meant that the USSR was to destroy all its medium- 
range missiles deployed as a counter-balance to the US theatre-based 
nuclear weapons in Europe and also to the medium-range nuclear forces 
of Britain and France, while all these weapons of the USA and NATO 
would remain untouched. 

This clearly anti-Soviet political line pursued by such leaders must be 
exposed and rebuffed, of course. We have the right, and we even must, 
when we meet them face to face at various international meetings, and 
in our press, convincingly expose the true meaning of their statements 
in which they merely reproduce the false arguments of US propaganda. 
This does not mean, of course, that they should be labelled “American 
agents’’, but one should and must talk at least of a strange concurrence 
of their positions with those of the US leaders and their propaganda 
service. 

OUR PRIORITY TASKS 

I n concliKsion, I would like to express some ideas about the priority 
tasks of Soviet peace champions who have come out for increasing the 
number of people taking part in the antiwar struggle today and rally¬ 
ing them together on the key issues. 

First. The situation in the world today dictates to us as well as to 
all peace forces of our time that we should not sit and wait until peace 
is ensured only through efforts on the stale level. The peace moves of 
the socialist and a number of other peaccloving countries should be 
backed up by the actions of mass antiwar movements and rely on the 
clearly expressed will of the nations. 

We, Soviet peace champions, should now, a.s before, actively display 
our will for peace and demonstrate nationwide support by mass actions 
to the policy of peace pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet government. 
What is required for the purpose is not just inarches with demonstrators 
carrying banners or torches or chanting general slogans. There must be 
purposeful vigorous actions for concrete goals that arc topical today. 

Here is one example. We still advance the slogan “No to Nuclear 
Weapons in Europe, in East and West. No to Nuclear Weapons Anywhere 
in the World”. But now that the Soviet Union has adopted a series of 
unilateral actions in this direction, actions that have been backed up all 
over the world, it is not only our moral right but also a duty resolutely 
to demand that the USA and NATO should follow suit and, if they don’t, 
to show that they thereby assume the responsibility for a possible 
upswing in the arms .ace. 

Second. We should more thoroughly and convincingly propagate the 
idea that It is the duty of every person who cares about safeguarding 
peace not only to speak out for peace but to make effective efforts to 
ensure the economic might of our slate, which is a sound guarantee of 
peace. 

The Soviet working people have found the form for such actions. 
1 mean their labour drives wdien they declare the days of antiwar struggle 






to be days of most efficient work, and many of them donate the money 
earned on these days to the Peace Fund. Such actions are, of course, 
voluntary. However, during the Week of Mass Action for Disarmament 
in October 1985 three times as much money was contributed to the 
Peace Fund than during other weeks. 

For this purpose we should perhaps expand our infrastructure. At 
present, 120 local peace committees function in the USSR, mostly on a 
voluntary basis. They do extensive work. But isn’t it time for us to go 
farther and set up groups of peace champions \^hich would do this work 
at least at major industrial enterprises, research institutes and also in 
some rural areas. 

Third. It is vital now that outstanding Soviet scientists, physicians, 
teachers, athletes, cultural figures be drawn on a broader scale in 
systematic work on disarmament problems, in advancing significant 
proposals, and in cooperating in peace actions with their colleagues in 
the capitalist world. We have many untapped reserves in this area. Our 
ihysicians, for instance, have scored great achievements. Their activities 
lave won such broad recognition that their internationai organisation 
leaded by Soviet Academician Chazov and outstanding American 
physician town was awarded the Nobel Prize. 

Fourth. With the passage of time our all public organisations and 
movements arc becoming increasingly active in the struggle for peace. 
As I see it, here, too, we have enormous unused opportunities. 

The Soviet Pc.ice (Committee does not claim, of course, to become the 
li'ader of all the.se oiganisatious in their pe.ia efforts. These organisa¬ 
tions draw up their own plans and act m ihis major area in keeping 
with their specifies it seems that the trade unions, which are becoming 
iiiciiaMiigly active in the struggle lor peaie, have an especially important 
lolc to play ill it. At the same lime, a problem arises of coordinating these 
activities so as to avoid duplicating such actions. 

It IS iinperatixe In ensure close cooperalion among all our public 
iiiuveinents during tlu' pieparations for the congress of peace forces due 
in I'opcnliageii, which will be alteiided by delegations of a wide range 
«>1 noii'goveriimeiilal organisations. 

Fijtli. We should step up our cooperation with the United Nations, 
which IS oi great beiielit to the antiwai mounieiits and to Ihe UN itself. 
I'or three years now, the Soviet Peace Coniniittce has been active in 
the Wo''d Disarmament Campaign announced by the UN and reports 
on its work to L'N Secretary-General .lavier Peiez de Cuellar. It takes 
part in all UN-sponsored meetings of non-governmental organisations. 
The second international UN conference for nun-governmental organisa¬ 
tions devoted to disarmament will be held in the Soviet Union beginning 
this May. Our Coniimtlee, together woth the USSR Ministry of I'orcign 
Affairs, will be a host oiganisation. 

Still greater opportunities for the promotion of cooperation with the 
UN will be offered by the International Year of Peace which began on 
January 1 this year. 

Sixth. We should 'csolutely expand our participation in the campaigns 
for human rights, above all for the main human right—the right to life. 

These problems are of great concern to millions of people and, aware 
of this, dishonest p.sychological warfare functionaries in the United 
States and NATO are exploiting the human rights issue, asserting that 
human rights are observed in the capitalist countries and are suppressed 
in the socialist ones. It even comes to incredible distortions of facts, when 
these services disseminate fabrications alleging that the struggle for 
peace is banned in the Soviet Union while it is conducted without hind¬ 
rance in the West. 
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They invent absurd rumours, launch campaigns in defence of criminals 
who are condemned in the Soviet Union for law breaking but are passed 
off in the West as champions of peace and human rights. Take, for 
instance, the frenzied campaign waged in the West for several years 
in defence of Shcharansky convicted for espionage for the USA. 
This strident campaign is used for sowing enmity and distrust towards 
the Soviet Union and also for diverting public attention from really 
scandalous human rights violations in capitalist countries, in particular, 
the increasing brutal persecutions of peace fighters there. 

Recently I received a letter from a US federal prison in West Virginia. 
It was written by Helen Woodson, the mother of 11 children. She had 
been sentenced to 18 years [sic!] in prison on absurd charges that she 
had tried to wreck a Minuteman nuclear missile. In reality, she, together 
with two Catholic clergymen and another member of a pacifist organisa¬ 
tion, had staged a symbolic protest action during which they struck the 
slab closing off the entrance to a missile silo and sprinkled it with their 
blood. 

For this they w'cre sentenced to 18 years! The judges did not care 
about the fate of the eleven children left without their mother. The story 
is tragic, indeed, but nobody in the West knows anything about it. The 
name of Shcharansky, justly convicted for espionage, has been mentioned 
in all bourgeois papers for several years, while the name of the noble 
American woman who was framed is concealed from the public. 

This is by far not the only instance of this sort. According to Helen 
Woodson, another 22 US peace fighters are in jail. They do not fear im¬ 
prisonment. “The world cries out for peace”, she writes, "and as ordinary 
people in both nuclear powers begin to take personal responsibility for 
disarmament, that goal will be achieved. Imprisonment is a small price 
to pay for having taken part in that process, and I greet you in joy 
from my cell”, she wrote. 

Is it not clear that it is our duty to display solidarity on a broad 
scale witli those whose right to the struggle for peace is so brutally 
trampled upon by bourgeois justice? 

And the main thing: the 27th Congress of the CPSU has projected 
majestic, truly historic plans for the Soviet people’s creative activity, 
whose implementation will be the life-work of all Soviet Communists 
and the whole Soviet people for many years to come, right up to the 
third millennium. These plans are pivoted on an intense struggle to 
ensure that mankind enters the 21st century without any nuclear or 
other mass destruction w'capons. 

That is why it is so important to make these decisions of the CPSU 
Congress known to hundreds and thousands of millions of people the 
world over. The Soviet Peace Committee and the Soviet Committee for 
European Security and Cooperation have already invited the leaders of 
the major W'estern antiwar movements to attend an international briefing 
in Moscow to be hold in the second half of March. However, that is only 
the beginning of the immense amount of work to be done by all the 
social organisations of the USSR in order to inform as broadly as pos¬ 
sible our associates in the antiwar struggle of the decisions of the 
CPSU Congress. 


T hese are some ideas about the international situation and the im¬ 
mediate tasks facing the peace movements in the Soviet Union and 
abroad. The Soviet Peace Committee welcomes any response, ideas and 
suggestions which might help us in our work. 



UM-THE NLWAIK OF REACTIOK MO HILiTARISM 


USA ESCALATES INTERFERENCE 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


V. T R A V K I N 


C entra! America is variously referred to in Washington as the "southern 
Hank”, the “soft underbelly’, a “sphere of vital US interests”, etc. The es¬ 
sence of all these formulas is the same: official US quarters want to cover up 
and justify the growing US interference in the internal affairs of Central 
American countries. 

US monopolies have for decades plundered the natural and manpower 
re.'sources of Central America, imposing reactionary regimes as guardians of 
their interests there. The USA has always viewed Central America as a brid- 
geliead for controlling the whole continent. It is this plunderous e.xpansio- 
nist policy of Washington that has caused, after the Second World War, a 
new wave of national liberation struggles in the countries on the isthmus 
linking North and South Americas and seriously undermined the USA’s po¬ 
sitions in the region. 

Seeking to regain its hold on the Western Hemisphere and prevent the 
further growth of liberation trends in Central America, the U.SA has open¬ 
ly committed itself to interference in the affairs of the region’s peop'es. Back 
in February 1982, addressing the Organisation of American States (OAS), 
the US President said that unless the USA acted quickly and resolutely in 
the interests of freedom, new Cubas would spring up on the ruins of the pre¬ 
sent conflicts.' Washington officials maintain that Central America needs 
US help to establish “democracy” there, needless to say, Americau-stylo 
democracy. 

In recent years US interventionism in Central America has acquired an 
ever more dangerous character. Nicaragua and the patriotic forces in El 
Salvador are on the receiving end of constant threats and abuse from Wa¬ 
shington. The CIA is waging an undeclared war against the country of 
Sandino through its hirelings. The White House stakes on force to solve the 
problems of Central America obviously ignoring the fact that the escalation 
of the US-provoked conflict in the region is fraught with serious destabilis¬ 
ing consequences not only for Latin America but for world peace. 


T he “advantages” of geographical proximity to the United States were 
felt in Central American countries very soon after they gained indepen¬ 
dence from the Spanish crown. By the middle of the la.st century the rapidly 
growing capitalist colossus felt its own borders were too tight for it. In 
1853 the greedy northern neighbour seized more than half Mexico’s ter¬ 
ritory. When gold was discovered in California, the Central American isth- 
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mus (through which at that time the most convenient road passed linking 
the developed American East and the then “wild” West) became a place 
where American dealers could profitably invest their money. Thousands of 
adventurers seized by the “gold fever” availed themselves of the services 
of the Accessory Transit Company founded by financier Cornelius Vander- 
bild I which provided their passage to California via Nicaragua (for a hand¬ 
some sum, of course). At the same time fertile Nicaraguan land attracted 
cotton planters from the US South, and the US government began to think 
in terms of building a canal across Nicaraguan territory to link the two 
oceans. 

In 1855 units of American mercenaries headed by the rabid racist Wil¬ 
liam Walker landed in Nicaragua. Walker proclaimed himself President of 
Nicaragua and announced that his “policy goal” was to have Central Ame¬ 
rica and Cuba join the federation of southern States. Walker’s buccaneers 
were rampant in Central American countries for five years. Having started 
by restoring slavery in Nicaragua, the self-appointed president ended up by 
being shot in Honduras. Unfortunately, a hundred and twenty-five years on 
the USA has yet to draw a lesson from that episode. 

When at the turn of the century American capitalism was laying the fo¬ 
undation of its colonial empire, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Panama Canal zone 
were among the countries and territories seized by the United States. The 
sovereignty of the Dominican Republic, Hondura.s, Haiti and Nicaragua was 
flagrantly violated. In 1932 more than 30,000 Salvadorans, who rose up aga¬ 
inst the dictatorship in their country, were killed by US bullets. In 1934 the 
Somoza “national guards” led by US Marine officers treacherously murde¬ 
red Augusto Sandino, leader of the popular war against the American in¬ 
vaders. After the Second World War practically all the peoples of Central 
America fell victims to Washington’s criminal policies. 

There is every reason for saying that the policy of the present US Admi¬ 
nistration in Central America is but a continuation of the long-time com¬ 
mitment of American imperialism to hegemony and suppression of the na¬ 
tional liberation movement in the region. Shortly after it took office in 1981 
the pre.sent US Administration prociaimed Central America and the Carib¬ 
bean a zone of US vital interests promising that the United States would 
not be as hesitant there as it had been in Vit'tnam. The White House imme¬ 
diately set about trying to disrupt political .settlement of Central America’s 
problems hoping that .American military or economic might would help it to 
achieve these goals quickly. 

Wa.shington’s hegemonistic policy has been spearheaded against Nica¬ 
ragua, whose people have overthrown the cruel Somoza dictatorship, against 
the patriotic forces in El Salvador and other countries of the region who ha¬ 
ve arisen to fight for their liberation. The US Administration has clearly 
proceeded on the assumption that any sign of “indecisiveness” in the re¬ 
gion would weaken the position of the United States in other volatile areas 
on the planet, as well as in its relations w'ith the USSR and the countries of 
Western Europe and Latin America. 

Combining the policy of the “big stick” and the "dollar diplomacy” the 
US Administration has launched a military, political and propaganda offen¬ 
sive on the isthmus. The Washington Post thus described its aims: the Ad¬ 
ministration’s eyes glitter with political ambition: liquidation of the left- 
wing regime in Central America would provide Reagan with a trumpeard 
:igainst international communism. CIA professionals were also gloating be¬ 
cause they could resort to their dirty tricks again. 

American imperialism began to escalate its aggressive actions against 
socialist Cuba, Nicaragua and Grenada. It increased aid to the antipopular. 
regimes in El Salvador and Guatemala. Honduras was fast being turned 
into a bridgehead for counter-revolutionary armed actions against its neigh¬ 
bours, Steps were taken to involve Costa Rica in actions against Nicaragua. 




Panama came under greater pressure to renounce its policy of solidarity 
with the democrats forces in the region. 

The American secret services have assembled former Somoza men into 
armed bands who now stage raids on Nicaraguan territory from bases set 
up first in Honduras and then in Costa Rica. The tasks the USA sets before 
the mercenaries are: to destabilise the political situation in Nacaragua, to 
destroy its economy, and weaken the Sandinista armed forces. The territo¬ 
ries of Honduras and the Pacific and Atlantic waters off the Nicaraguan co¬ 
ast are almost constantly the scenes of large-scale land and naval military 
exercises of the USA and its allies. The barbaric US aggression against 
Grenada in October 1983 was viewed by many observers as a “dress rehear¬ 
sal" of direct Washington military action against Nicaragua or patriotic 
forces in El Salvador. 

After the "success” of the Grenada venture, the US Administration 
stepped up its actions against Nicaragua in 1984. American naval ships 
with assault aircraft and marine units on board began to be concentrated 
off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the isthmus. Acts of air provocation 
became much more frequent: in 1984 alone more than 1,300 violations of Ni¬ 
caraguan air space were registered, of which 480 were by American spy 
planes. Somoza men, who were given high-speed naval boats, mounted a 
scries of attacks on ports and other economic facilities on the Nicaraguan 
coast. The mining of Nicaragua’s territorial waters by the CIA damaged 
merchant ships from many countries, including the Soviet vessel Luftansk, 
thus seriously aggravating the situation in the region.* 

In the second half of 1984 the USA made desperate attempts to disrupt 
presidential and parliamentary eicetions in Nacaragua. Representatives of 
the right-wing opposition were given massive financial aid and the C!A 
launched a plan to exacerbate the conflict between the leadership of I he 
Catholic Church and the government. The pressure campaign against the 
Sandinistas involved the Vatican, which demanded that Catholic priests 
who supported the revolution leave their posts in the government. The So¬ 
moza bandits stepped up their terrorist activities in order to intimidate vo¬ 
ters. About 40 CIA-financed subversive radio stations broadcasting from 
neighbouring countries conducted ma.ssive propaganda against the elec¬ 
tions. 

Nevertheless, the first democratic elections in Nacaragua’s history did 
lake place. They brought victory to the Sandinista National Liberation Front 
(SNLF). Hundreds of foreign observers and journalists from many count¬ 
ries on every continent attested to the free character of the voting. The elec¬ 
tion returns were convincing proof that the masses supported the SNLF’s 
and Nicaraguan government’s course for national revival, the strengthen¬ 
ing of national unity, political and economic independence, for a just poli¬ 
tical settlement in Central America. 


A fter the re-election of the US President in November 1984 Washinglon’s 
“Central American policy toughened. The President admitted bluntly that 
his task was to overthrow the Sandinista government. This was the aim of 
the notorious "plan for peace” the US President made public in April 1985. 
Under the plan the Nicaraguan government was to stop military action aga¬ 
inst bandit units and begin negotiations with the leaders of armed counter¬ 
revolutionaries. The Sandinistas naturally rejected this brazen ultimatum. 
.In reply the White House imposed a trade embargo on Nicaragua. 

The US Administration stepped up its pressure on Congress to get it ap- 


* See Pravda, March 30 and March 31, 1984. 
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propriate $27 million for “humanitarian” aid to the contras. This was a sig¬ 
nal for the bandits to become more active. . 

All in all. American secret services alone spent about $500 million on 
subversive activities against Nicaragua in 1982-1985. During that period 
12,000 Nicaraguans, mostly civilians, fell victim to the US policy of state- 
sponsored terrorism. The total economic damage caused by the American 
mercenaries topped $1,500 million. ^ And this in a country whose popula¬ 
tion is a mere 3 million and annual exports are under $400 million. 

In building up tensions in Centra] America and fomenting anti-Nicara¬ 
guan sentiment, the USA is preparing plans for direct armed aggression in 
the region. From time to time information to the effect is leaked to the press 
in order to scare Nicaragua. Newspapers give detailed accounts of the pro¬ 
posed plans for the landing of “rangers” to seize and kill the leaders of the 
Sandinista government, for delivering a massive strike by the US navy, air 
force and army against Nicaragua, and sending landing forces to its terri¬ 
tory. Newspapers quote the numbers of tanks, armoured personnel carriers, 
guns, and combat helicopters. Estimates are made of the number of casual¬ 
ties, including the fact that losses on the Nicaraguan side would be several 
times greater than those on the American side. It is stated that it would 
take up to four years to form a “legitimate” Nicaraguan government under 
American occupation. 

Simultaneously Nicaragua’s neighbours are subjected to psychological 
brainwashing to convince them that Nicaragua is an aggressor frenziedly 
arming itself to the teeth and threatening their independence. In order to 
create the appropriate political climate the violence of the Somoza mercena¬ 
ries and thugs is presented on US television and in the bourgeois press as 
a civii war waged by the people who are dissatisfied with the Sandinista di¬ 
ctatorship. To frighten the NATO partners, it is being suggested that the 
“Reds” may cut US lines of munition and fuel supplies passing through 
Central America and the Caribbean which would make Western Europe 
vulnerable in the face of a “Soviet military threat”. 

While preparing for direct armed aggrc.ssion, the USA is stepping up 
pressure on the Contadora Group to make it modify its activities in favour 
of a Central American solution that would suit Washington, and is involv¬ 
ing friendly regimes in the region in its concerted military-political “securi¬ 
ty” programme. Attempts are being made to have the Honduran, Salvado¬ 
ran and Guatemalan armies create an international armed force to invade 
Nicaragua. 

Honduras was slated for the role of kingpin in these US plans at the turn 
of the 1980s. The White Hou.se was trying out a scheme to counter the ap¬ 
peal of the Nicaraguan revolution by carrying out a series of reforms to give 
a semblance of respectability to the reactionary military regimes in the eyes 
of the local population and world public opinion. “Free elections” were held 
in Honduras on Washington’s instructions as early as 1981. As a result, a 
civilian government was formed. Although all the levers of power remained 
in the hands of the reactionary army elite, the “democratisation” of the regi¬ 
me enabled the US Administration to railroad through Congress major 
programmes of military and economic aid to that country (about $300 mil¬ 
lion annually). The manoeuvres of American land, air force and navy units 
(which cost the United States more than $100 million) * ensured constant 
Pentagon presence in Honduras and made it possible to establish an impres¬ 
sive military infrastructure on its territory and to train and arm Scmioza 
bands. 

However, the Honduran military proved hard to train in a way that 
would suit the USA. Differences within the army elite led to the replacement 


» Pravda, Dec. 31, 1985. 
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of the commander-in-chief in 1984. In addition, the ruling circles of Hon¬ 
duras, which felt that they were exacting too smalt a price for toeing the 
Washington line, demanded that the USA at least trip e its aid and make 
El Salvador return the Honduran territories seized in the war of 1969. The 
anti-Salvadoran sentiments among the Honduran military made the Penta¬ 
gon remove its regional military training centre in Honduras where Central 
American bands were being trained, including those from El Salvador. In 
the runup to the “presidential elections*’ of 1985 several candidates spoke 
against further involvement of Honduras in carrying out US plans in the 
region. 

In recent months the Honduran people has been increasingly unhappy 
about the presence of large units of Sonioza men in the country, their in¬ 
volvement in the activities of the local “death squads” and complicity in nu¬ 
merous political assassinations. President Jose Azeona Hoyo of Honduras 
had to declare that the stay of contras in his country was undesirable. All 
these problems have prevented Washington Irom making full use of Hondu¬ 
ras as a bridgehead. 

In El Salvador the US Administration spent about $2,000 million on a 
counter-insurgency programme in 1980-1985. As a result of the punitive 
actions more than 50,000 civilians died and 500,000 people (about 10 per 
cent of the population) had to emigrate.® Under these circumstances, and in 
order to give "respectability” to the repressive regime in El Salvador, 
another “presidential election" was staged to an American scenario in 1984, 
which brought to power Washington’s underling Jose Napoleon Duarte, for¬ 
mer head of the military-civilian junta. The Salvadorans, however, w'ere not 
to be duped by such manoeuvres and the guerrilla movement in the country 
has continued. 

After its plans in Honduras ran afoul, Washington had to organise the 
deployment of anti-Sandinista bands in Costa Rica. However, that country, 
which has proclaimed neutrality and has no regular army, is still un¬ 
prepared to take part in an aggression against Nicaragua. 

The most troublesome of the Central American allies of the United Sta¬ 
les is Guatemala. The relatively small amount of American aid the Guate¬ 
malan military rulers received (about $ 120 million in 1979-1984) allowed 
them to claim their independence from W^ashington. For c.xample, on ques¬ 
tions of Central American settlement Guatemalan representatives did not 
always range themselves with the more docile allies of the U.SA in the re¬ 
gion. Besides, the Guatemalan army was .so tied up with guerrillas in its 
own country that its command could not send any troops to take part in 
joint manoeuvres with the armed forces of the USA and its allies. 

The bloody terror of military dictatorships and the collapse of their eco¬ 
nomic strategy caused growing resistance by the people of Guatema¬ 
la. Under these circumstances the regime of General Oscar Humberto Mejia 
staged a general election seeking to create the illusion of a return to de¬ 
mocracy. Although the elections were held amid continuing repression on 
the part of the military authorities and without the participation of genuine¬ 
ly democratic organisations, their results demonstrated that the people of 
Guatemala were resolutely in favour of a change, of establishing a civili¬ 
an government. 

The new Guatemalan President, Christian Democrat Vinicio Ccrczo, has 
promised to restore democracy in the country and declared that his govern¬ 
ment backed the peacemaking efforts of the Contadora Group and was ready 
to help defuse the crisis in Central America. 

• Thus the US Administration has failed to make its allies in Central Ame¬ 
rica come together in an anti-Nicaraguan military alliance. Nevertheless 
Washington still believes that by and large the situation in Central America 
IS developi ng in a direction favourable for the United States and that the 
‘ Pravda, March 3, 1985. 
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course of events fn Nicaragua can be reversed. That is why the USA is in¬ 
creasing military and economic aid to “representative democracies" in Cent¬ 
ral America (in 1986 this aid will amount to $1,500 million as against 
$990 million in 1985) and is trying to oppose them to the alleged “totalita¬ 
rian" system in Nicaragua. 

Having failed to eliminate the rebels in El Salvador and to overthrow 
the Sandinista government in Nicaragua, Washington had to resort to dip¬ 
lomatic manoeuvres. In 1984 a series of meetings between representatives 
of the US and Nicaraguan governments were held in Manzanillo, Mexico. 
On advice from the White House the head of the Salvadoran regime Duarte 
had talks with the leaders of patriotic organisations in the country in Octo¬ 
ber 1984. However, in the course of these talks the constructive approach of 
the Nicaraguan and Salvadoran revolutionaries came up against an impedi¬ 
ment on the part of Washington and its stooges. The USA unilaterally broke 
off the Manzanillo meetings in early 1985 and is still refusing to resume 
them in spite of the repeated statements from Managua that it was ready 
to continue the meetings. The Salvadoran government broke off its dialogue 
with the patriotic forces. 

Simultaneously Washington is engaged in secret activities to isolate 
Nicaraguan and Salvadoran patriots from other Latin American countries, 
notably from the Contadpra Group countries which are looking for a poli¬ 
tical settlement to the Central .American problems. Since the Contadora 
Group was set up in January 1983. US Admini.stration officials rcpcatedl> 
pledged support of its effort.s. B\ September 1984 the Grouj) had come up 
with n draft Act for Peace containing mutual obligations of Central Ameri¬ 
can states in the security and socio-economic fields The government of Nica¬ 
ragua, in line with its consistent policy of peace, agreed to all the provisions 
of the Act for Peace. However, on directions fiom the USA, El Salvador, 
Honduras and Costa Rica put for>xard a counter draft tliat gravely distor¬ 
ted the es.scncc of the document. As a result, the document was not signed. 

Subsequently Nicaragua’s neighbours used invented pretexts to aggra¬ 
vate tticir relations with Nicaragua and prevent the con\cning of working 
conferences of the Contadora Group This was part of a US-orche.strated 
campaign to destabilise and to discredit the Nicaraguan government. In late 
May 1985 armed clashes were provoked on the border between Nicaragua 
and Co.sta Rica. The USA and its allies tried, without success, to make the 
Organisation of American States pass a resolution blaming the incident on 
Nicaragua. Much to the displeasure of the United States, the “compromise" 
resolution evenlualK adopted liy the OAS Permanent Council (prepared by 
tile Contadora Group) blamed armed mercenaries for creating tensions in 
the region. The US.A has thus been unable to prevent leading Latin Ame¬ 
rican countries from moving towards an agreed and independent stand. 

Evidence of this is the formation, in the summer of 1985. of the so-called 
Lima Group of political support for the Contadora Group tiiat included Ar¬ 
gentina, Brazil, Peru and Liruguav. A meeting of the foreign ministers of 
tile two groups on August 24-25, 1985 spoke in favour of self-deterniinatioii 
and non-interfeience and for a political .settlement of the conflict in Central 
America. The activity of the Contadora Group was also approved by the 
Latin American Pariiamenl at its special meeting in the Uruguayan ca¬ 
pital Montevideo, on October 10-13, 1985. 

At present the United States, aided by its puppets in Central America, 
is again trying to block the process of political settlement in the region. As 
a result of its obstructionist policy multilateral talks and consultations 
within the Contadora Group were suspended for five months starting last 
December. This is added proof of Washington’s commitment to resolving the 
Central American conflict by arm-twisting methods which meets with 
growing resentment and opposition on the part of most Latin American 
countries. 
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President Raiiii Alfonsin of Argentina spoke of serious differences hetwe' 
en the USA and its southern neighbours over Central American problems 
in an interview to the Venezuelan newspaper El Nacional. In his opinion. 
Washington refuses to understand that political instability in the region is 
the result of hunger, poverty, and inequitable trade and economic relations 
between the advanced Western states and the developing countries. At the 
same time, he stressed, Latin Americans arc well aware of all these things 
because they are experiencing them. They declare that as long as hunger, 
poverty and economic stagnation exist in the continent’s countries there 
will be no peace and tranquility. It is no accident that more and more sta¬ 
tes are coming out in support of the Contadora Group's constructive pro¬ 
posals. 

The resolve of the continent’s leading countries to prevent an escalation 
of the armed conflict in Central America was highlighted during the meet¬ 
ings of the Contadora Group and support group in Venezuela and Guate¬ 
mala held in January 1986. Ihc Executive meeting of the Latin American 
Parliament that was held shortly afterwards in the Peruvian capital adopt¬ 
ed the Lima Statement protesting against any armed interference in Central 
America, which, it stated w'ould “bring an immediate reaction on the part 
of all the countries on the continent.’’ 


T he White House power politics in Central America is meeting with disap¬ 
proval on the part of many We.st European countries who evince their 
interest in eliminating the danger of a large-scale armed conflict in the re¬ 
gion. Fresh proof of it was provided during the visit of French President 
Francois Mitterrand to several Latin American countries in the autumn of 
1985 when he criticised the IIS policy in Central America, stressing that 
Washington’s support of the Nicaraguan counterrevolutionaries was the 
cause of tensions in the region. 

Another evidence of Western Europt’s disagreement with the aggressive 
actions of the USA in the isthmus was the conference on political and 
economic cooperation between the EEC, Spam and Portugal on ihe one 
hand and the Central American and Contadora Group states on the other at 
the level of foreign ministers held in Brussels on November 11-12, 1985. 
The conference documents stressed the desire to continue political dialogue 
(in accordance with the 1984 declaration passed by a similar meeting in San 
Jose, the capital of Costa Rica) which, along with the Contadora procc.ss, 
could lead to a peaceful settlement in Central .America. The conference again 
named socio-economic backwardne.ss and unequal levels of development as 
the main reason of instability in the region. This appraisal differs greatly 
from the US thesis that revolutions in Central American Republics are 
caused by “subversion by world communism’’, aggression of the bellicose 
East against the peaceful West, which is defending itself. 

The conference pronounced itself in favour of a collective security sy¬ 
stem in Central America based on the curbing of the arms race, confidence 
measures, withdrawal of foreign troop.s, renunciation of the threat of force 
and attempts at political destabilisation, including by terrorist methods. 

The Colombian Foreign Minister Auguesto Ramirez Ocampo, speaking 
on behalf of the Contadora Group, declared that the San Jose and Luxem¬ 
burg meetings mark the end of the Monroe Doctrine w'hich the USA has used 
for more than a century in order to arrogate the right to decide the destiny 
of Latin American peoples. 

It is also worth noting that during the conference a number of prominent 
West European leaders, including Lydie Schmit, member of the European 
Parliament and President of the Socialist International Women, parliamenta¬ 
rians from the EEC countries, clergymen and members of several non-go- 
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vernmental organisations of Europe appealed to the EEC to demand that 
the USA respect the decisions of the International Court of Justice * lift eco¬ 
nomic sanctions against Nicaragua, stop aid to the contras, and resume 
talks with the Nicaraguan government. 

Israel occupies a special place among the forces that totally support the 
US Administration’s policy of blackmail and diktat in Central America. 
In return for unqualified White House support of its expansionist course in 
the Middle East, Israel is doing all it can to help the United States build 
up tensions in Central America. It supplies $250 million worth of arms to 
the reactionary regimes in the region every year. Guatemala, El Salvador 
and Honduras receive Israeli aircraft, armoured vehicles, naval vessels, 
guns, mortars, small arms, communications and electronic military equip¬ 
ment. Israeli instructors train Central American punitive forces. They also 
train and supervise the actions of police and security officers. Israeli "ex¬ 
perts" have helped to prepare and implement plans for setting up “model vil¬ 
lages" in rural areas in Guatemala using Israel’s experience in controlling 
Palestinian settlements and the American experience of “strategic villages" 
in Vietnam. Central American officers receive military training in Israel. 
Israeli air force pilots take part in air raids against guerrillas. 

Israel is training and supplying arms to the Nicaraguan contras, especial¬ 
ly at a time when the US Administration is meeting with resistance on the 
part of legislators who are concerned that Washington’s direct participation 
in operations against the Sandinista government could gravely damage 
the US prestige in the world. 

Among other backers of the USA in Central America are the anti-popu¬ 
lar regimes of Taiwan, South Korea and Thailand. They generously finance 
the World Anti-Communist League which coordinates the leaders of the 
terrorist bands active in the volatile areas on the planet. The head of the 
WACL, retired American General John Singlaub, is raising funds to buy 
arms for the Nicaraguan contras at the request of the While House. 


W ashington’s stubborness in pursuing power politics in Central Ame¬ 
rica is causing indignation and opposition throughout the world. In its 
note to the USA government of March 21, 1984 the Soviet government stated: 
“The Soviet Union condemns in the most categorical way the policy of ter¬ 
rorism, arbitrary acts and interference in the affairs of sovereign indepen¬ 
dent states pursued by the USA as incompatible with the generally accep¬ 
ted norms of law and morality, as posing a threat to peace and interna¬ 
tional security, and demands an end to that policy.’’' 

Other socialist countries, too, have spoken out against the criminal acti¬ 
vities of the USA. The top leaders of the Warsaw Treaty countries stressed in 
the Sofia Statement of October 23,1985 that their respective countries were 
ready to cooperate actively with all the interested countries towards an early 
settlement of the existing conflict situations and preventing the emergence 
of new hotbeds of conflict in various part of the world, including Latin 
America. The Statement urges the need to put an end to the imperialist po¬ 
licy of force and interference in the internal affairs of other countries, to 


* On A^ay 10, 1984 the International Court of Justice in Tlie Hague considered the 
Nicaraguan complaint and demanded thai the USA immediately stop mining Nicaraguan 
ports, condemned encroachments on the Republic’s independence by any military or pa¬ 
ramilitary actions and the threat of force. The USA refused to recognise the validity of 
the International Court’s decisions. According to a group of US congressmen, the White 
House policy in Central America violates 19 national and 11 international laws, including 
Article 2 of the UN Charter that condemns the use or threat of force in the relations 
between states. 

'' Pravda, March 22, 1984. 




acts of aggression, and to resolve conflict situations and disputes between 
states peacefully, and to fully respect the right of each people to determine 
its destiny independently.' 

A representative International Conference of Solidarity with Nicaragua, 
for Peace in Central America held in Lisbon, Portugal, criticised the aggres¬ 
sive US actions against Nicaragua and the blockade and provocations aga¬ 
inst Cuba, and called on the peaceloving public of the world to support the 
struggle of the peoples of El Salvador and Guatemala for national libera¬ 
tion. The 40th Session of the UN General Assembly condemned the US tra¬ 
de embargo against Nicaragua and demanded its immediate lifting. De¬ 
mands for an end to all hostile actions against Nicaragua and US interfe¬ 
rence in Central America came from the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Or¬ 
ganisation, the Coordination Bureau of non-aligned countries, the Standing 
Tribunal of the Peoples that met in Brussels, and the Latin American Hu¬ 
man Rights Congress held in Zaragoza, Spain. Protest demonstrations are 
taking place in many major cities and capitals on all the continents, in¬ 
cluding the United States. 

Elimination of the dangerous hotbed of tension in Central America, 
struggle against the escalation of the US interference in the affairs of the re¬ 
gion’s countries are an important task of all the peace supporters of the 
world. That is why massive international solidarity with the progressive for¬ 
ces in Central America today is part of the overall struggle for peace, for the 
right of nations to freedom and independence. 


See Pravda, Oct. 24, 1985. 




DUBNA 


T he town of Dubna is situated 128 kilometres north of Moscow, on one 
of the picturesque banks of the Volga River. Today it is rightly called 
a town of the peaceful atom, a “Mecca of physicists”. In the socialist coun¬ 
tries, and in other ones for that matter, there is hardly a major physicist 
who hasn’t been to Dubna. Scientists come here from all over the world 
to take part in important experiments, theoretical research, international 
scientific conferences and seminars, or simply to familiarise themselves 
with what the Joint Nuclear Research Institute is working on. 

A total of over 2,000 foreign experts come to this scientific centre an¬ 
nually. Niels Bohr once spent two days at the Institute. He familiarised 
himself with the synchrophasotron, and then delivered a lecture to a full 
hall at the Laboratory of Theoretical Physics. Frederic Joliot-Curie was 
here as well. Today one of the central thoroughfares in the town bears his 
name. JNRl was visited three times by the brilliant Indian physicist Homi 
Bhabha, who in Dubna saw the prototype of the Indian research complex 
which was later built in Bombay under his guidance. 

Construction of the research centre in Dubna started right after the 
Great Patriotic War. One of its founders was the outstanding Soviet scien¬ 
tist Igor Kurchatov. One of Dubna’s streets now bears the great physicist’s 
name. 

In March 1956, an agreement was signed in Moscow on the establish¬ 
ment of the Joint Nuclear Research Institute. Eleven countries arc now 
the members of this international organisation: Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechos¬ 
lovakia, the GDR, Hungary, the DPRK, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, the 
USSR and Vietnam. 

Outstanding physicists from socialist countries Georgy Nadzhakov, 
Lajos Janosy, Henryk Niewodniczanski, Gustav Hertz, Leopold Infcld, 
Vaclav Votruba took an active part in identifying the main directions of 
the Institute’s work and developing its experimental base. Today Soviet 
scientists and experts are joined by some 600 physicists, engineers and 
technicians from socialist countries in working on topical problems of the 
physics of elementary particles, the atomic nucleus and condensed media 
and their peaceful practical utilisation. 

The establishment of the international centre in Dubna was a demand 
of the times. Research into nuclear physics, and especially the physics of ele¬ 
mentary particles, required the construction of sophisticated and expensive 
installations—particle accelerators and experimental reactors, which were 
more similar to large plants than to physics laboratories in the usual 
sense. 


Only major, highly developed countries have been able to afford such 
research and experimental complexes. Academician Alexander Baldin, Di¬ 
rector of the High Energies Laboratory, once related that when he, a 
young physicist at the time, saw a train enter the synchrophasotron buil¬ 
ding under construction, he realised that a new era was dawning in the 
development of this science. 

Two major centres of the USSR Academy of Sciences had been set up 
by the time JNRI was founded—the Institute of Nuclear Problems with 
the synchrocyclotron and the Laboratory of Electrical Physics where the 
construction of a synchrophasotron was nearing completion. Both accelera¬ 
tors possessed parametres, unique in the world at that time, in particle 
^ergy. Following a Soviet proposal, an international research centre of 



the socialist states was founded on the base of these two institutes. 
It should be noted that scientists from the fraternal countries were highly 
enthusiastic about the founding of the Institute. Everybody felt that a 
qualitatively new stage had arrived in science and in international scien¬ 
tific cooperation. The overriding aim of the Institute has alwa>s been, as 
is stated in its Charter, “the ensuring of joint theoretical and experimen¬ 
tal research in the field of nuclear physics by the scientists of the Institu¬ 
te’s member states”. 

JNRI has changed beyond recognition over the past 30 years. New uni¬ 
que mainframe installations have been built, and particle accelerators have 
t^en radically overhauled. A large number of big experimental installa¬ 
tions have appeared—bubble chambers, spcctronietres and other equip¬ 
ment for conducting research at mainframe installations. The data proces¬ 
sing complex of the Institute is one of the largest in the socialist countries, 
numbering some ten big and medium-capacity computers. Of no less im¬ 
portance is the fact that a large international collective has formed during 
this time, which is capable of tackling complex research and technical 
problems on the world level. Today it numbers 11 academicians and cor¬ 
responding members of Academics, 150 doctors and some 600 candidates 
of science. 


OASIS OF SCIENCE 

T he magnificent panorama of Dubna opens up from a bird’s eye view. 

The neighbourhoods of a modern town are stretched out along the bank 
of the Volga, and further on, several kilometres deep into the forest, stand 
buildings of accelerators and research reactors, laboratory wings, and the 
experimental production facilities and the services which provide the In¬ 
stitute with warmth, electricity, water, nitrogen, propane and helium. 

The Neutron Physics Laboratory, the buildings of the two pulse reac¬ 
tors, and the kilometre-long experimental base with pavilions are the pride 
of Dubna. The recently commissioned new fast neutron pulse reactor 
(IBR-2) possesses the world’s most powerful neutron fluxes The huge ex¬ 
perimental halls on the right and left of the reactor arc filled with installa¬ 
tions on which scientists from all the JNRI member countries conduct re¬ 
search. 

The Nuclear Reactions Laboratory is a long building. It has three heavy 
ion accelerators, which reflect the stages of the development of the Labora¬ 
tory and perhaps of the entire physics of heavy ions as a whole, the foun¬ 
ders of which are the JNRI scientists. Here is the building of the synchro¬ 
cyclotron—Dubna’s first accelerator, the base installation of the Labora¬ 
tory of Nuclear Problems. It recently underwent a major overhaul and ex¬ 
periments are now being conducted at it in meson physics, nuclear spectro¬ 
scopy, medicine, radiochemistry and biology. 

The building of the High Energies Laboratory is situated not far from 
the Dubna River. It is a major research centre m the physics of elementary 
particles and relativist nuclear physics The basic installation of this 
Laboratory is the syncluophasotion. Its photographs are published <n 
many monographs and textbooks on nuclear physics. It has become a sym¬ 
bol of the science of the atomic age. Scientists, engineers and workers 
have recently given the accelerator a new lease of life Now the synchropha- 
.sotron accelerates to relativist energies not only protons but also the nuc¬ 
lei of a series of elements of the Mendeleyev Periodic Table. Today the 
synchrophasotron is the only accelerator in the world which has high- 
energy beams of relativist nuclei. Thanks to this it has become the founder 
of a new, rapidly developing field—relativist nuclear physics. 

Scientists intend to create on the basis of the synchrophasotron a new 
accelerator on superconducting magnets, the nuclotron, which will acce- 
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lerate to high energies the nuclei of all chemical elements, as well as po¬ 
larised nuclei, which will make it possible to penetrate further into the 
structure of matter. The prototype of such an accelerator. Spin, has already 
been created and is functioning. 

A new area in the creation of accelerators based on the principle of 
collective acceleration of particles has emerged on the banks of the Volga. 
Situated next to the High Energies Laboratory is the new acceleration 
techniques department. It has developed the prototype of a new type of 
accelerator. 

A regular session of the Scientific Council of the Institute was held 
on the eve of JNRl’s 30th anniversary in Dubna. The leading physicists 
of 11 socialist countries gathered as usual at a large square table. For 
many years the scientific and organisational activity of each of them has 
been bound up with the Institute. For example, in March 1956 the Czecho¬ 
slovak scientist Professor Cestmir Sim3n6 took part in the conference of 
representatives of the socialist countries which founded JNRI. Then he 
spent several years working at Dubna as vice-director of the Institute. 
Today SimSnS is one of the heads of the Academy of Sciences of the Cze¬ 
choslovak Socialist Republic. Academician Ilristo Hristov, director of the 
Institute of Nuclear Research and Nuclear Power Engineering of the Bul¬ 
garian Academy of Sciences worked as theoretical physicist in Dubna, 
and then held a management post at the Institute. He is also a participant 
in the Conference in Moscow that founded JNRI. Academicians K. Lanius 
(GDR), A. Hrynkiewicz (Poland), and Namsarain Sodnom (Mongolia) 
worked for lengthy periods in Dubna, and their scientific and organisa¬ 
tional activity is closely bound up with JNRI. Each country was represen¬ 
ted at the Scientific Council by three leading physicists. 

At this regular sitting of the Council the scientists from the socialist 
countries discussed the results of the past five years of the Institute’s work. 
During this time JNRI has received a number of fundamental findings, 
made four discoveries, and many of the achievements of the international 
team are successfully being used in related fields of science and technolo¬ 
gy, as well as in the member slates’ economy. One of the main results of 
the Institute’s activity over the past five years is the creation of the Insti¬ 
tute’s experimental base—the foundation of further breakthroughs by the 
JNRI physicists. 

After the Scientific Council we met with the outstanding Soviet scien¬ 
tist, Academician Nikolai Bogolyubov, Director of the Institute. His office 
is on the first floor of the admini.stration building on the Joliot-Curie 
Street. This is the Institute’s headquarters. Hanging on the office’s walls 
are portraits of the outstanding scientists Einstein, Vavilov, Kurchatov, 
Veksler and Joliot-Curie. Academician Bogolyubov frequently meets here 
with prominent and with young scientists who come to him for advice. 

Academician Bogolyubov heads the activities of the physicists-theore- 
ticians of the Institute. The laboratory of theoretical physics is one of the 
world major centres in the field of theoretical research. The work of the 
Dubna scientists has led to the discovery of new phenomena and served 
as a stimulus to the development of new scientific trends. For instance, 
new sophisticated methods of the analysis of superliquidity and supercon¬ 
ductivity developed by Bogolyubov are extremely useful in the quantum 
theory of the field and *he modern nucleus theory. 

“Over the years the Institute’s international collective has scored out¬ 
standing results in studying the fundamental laws in the physics of ele¬ 
mentary particles and the atomic nucleus, and also in doing applied rese¬ 
arch,” relates Academician Bogolyubov. “The Institute’s scientists are the 
authors and co-authors of 29 discoveries registered by the USSR State 
Committee for Inventions and Discoveries which comprises a half of the 
discoveries registered in the USSR in the field of physics. One of the first 






breakthrmighs of the Institute was the discovery of a new particle of the 
antisigma-niinus-hyperon particle. Soviet scientists were joined by physi* 
cists from Vietnam. China, the DPRK. Romania and Czechoslovakia in 
research on the synchrophasotron which led to this discovery. 

In subsequent years the scientists of the Institute have discovered new 
types of the disintegration of the atom nuclei—proton radioactivity and the 
spontaneous fission of nuclei in an agitated state. In the course of the 
experiments scientists have revealed the manifestation of the nucleus pro* 
perties of light and the retention of slow neutrons in sealed containers, 
and the existence of antitritium. 

The work by outstanding Soviet physicists of the Institute Academician 
B. Pontekorvo, in the field of the physics of neitrino; Academician A. Bal- 
din, in the field of the relativist nuclear physics; Academician I. Frank, in 
the field of neutron physics; Academician G. Flyorov, in the field of the 
physics of heavy ions are also of fundamental significance. 

The synthesis of new trans-uranium elements from 102 to 106 was 
registered as a discovery. Mikhail Gorbachev noted during a recent meet¬ 
ing with American businessmen that since 1950 half the new chemical 
elements has been discovered in the USSR, i. e. in Dubna. “Now we are 
entering a new five-year period,” Academician Bogolyubov said in con¬ 
clusion. “The Institute’s scientists comprehend the full importance of the 
tasks facing them which have been posed by the Comprehensive Program¬ 
me for Scientific and Technological Progress of the CMEA Member Coun¬ 
tries. We will try to do our part to implement it.” 

Even now the economic effect from the introduction of the scientific 
breakthroughs by the Dubna scientists in related fields of science and in 
the economy is measured in many millions of rubles. For example, in the 
Nuclear Reactions Laboratory of Academician G. Flyorov nuclear filters 
have been created, which are used in various aspects of microfiltration. 
They are widely utilised in medicine and industry. A new special installa¬ 
tion, a cyclical implanter, has been built for batch production. A volunteer 
team of scientists from the Laboratory of Nuclear Problems have conduc¬ 
ted large-scale tests on a number of state farms in Moscow and other 
regions on the method of magnetic treatment of potatoes and other farm 
crops to boost harvests. The experiments have shown that potato yields, 
for instance, an increase by between 10 and 15 per cent as a result of 
magnetic treatment. Experiments have been conducted for a number of 
years in this Laboratory on so-called medicinal beams for the purspose of 
exploring the possibilities of treating oncological diseases. 

The Laboratory of Neutron Physics has designed a magnitocardio- 
graph, which provides information on the working of the heart and efiecti- 
ve diagnostics of cardiac disease. Scientists and cryogenic engineers 
have designed heavy-duty and efficient liquification installations several 
of which are already being used in industry. Wide-scale applied research 
is being conducted on the development of radiation analysis. Methods have 
been proposed for controlling environmental pollution. JNRI-developed 
mathematical programmes are successfully being used to conduct experi¬ 
mental and applied research in the Institute member countries. 


TRAINING CENTRE FOR RESEARCH PERSONNEL 

E very time Professor Nguyen Van Hieu, a Vietnamese scientist, comes 
to Dubna (he does so no less than twice a year), he makes it a point to 
find time to visit the yard of one of the houses on Kurchatov Street. Twen¬ 
ty five years ago, when he first arrived at Dubna as a very young specia¬ 
list, Van planted a birch tree here. The small sapling has turned into a 



mighty white-barked beauty over this time. Many changes have takea 
place in the scientist’s life, too. 

The young Vietnamese physicist’s talents and brilliant abilities mani¬ 
fested themselves in hospitable Dubna. Contact with outstanding Soviet 
scientists and physicists from other countries, participation in scientific 
seminars, a thirst for knowledge, and tremendous industry did their work. 
He soon defended his candidate’s dissertation and later his doctorial; he 
received the degree of professor, and wrote a book which was published 
in the Soviet Union. Today Professor Nguyen Van Hieu is an outstanding 
Vietnamese physicist of world renown. He heads the Vietnamese National 
Research Centre and heads the Institute of Physics in Hanoi. He was elec¬ 
ted a foreign member of the USSR Academy of Sciences several years, ago. 

Nguyen Van Hieu considers Dubna his second home. He names Acade¬ 
micians M. Markov, N. Bogolyubov, A. Logunov and D. Blokhintsev his 
teachers. He values highly the role JNRI plays in the development of phy¬ 
sics in Vietnam. Two experimental installations—a neutron generator and 
an electron accelerator-microtron delivered from Dubna—have become the 
main experimental base of the Institute of Physics in Hanoi. 

“Work at JNRI is of tremendous importance for young scientists,’’ Pro¬ 
fessor Nguyen Van Hieu says. “Working in such a prestigious interna¬ 
tional research collective is a great schooling for young people. We value 
highly the fact that over 40 Vietnamese physicists and engineers have 
become doctors and candidates of science at Dubna. I also started out in 
Dubna and I did most of my research projects here. Each trip here is for 
me a new catalyst for further work.” 

Another Vietnamese physicist, Nguyen Dinh Tu, worked a long time 
in Dubna. Today he is the Minister of Higher and Secondary Vocational 
Education. 

In all the Institute member countries the charges of the Dubna “physi¬ 
cists’ Mecca” play an important role in the development of science and 
technology and in personnel training. The Mongolian theoretical physicist 
Tchondogijn Tseren is President of the Academy of Sciences of Mongolia, 
and Professor Darzhaagijn Chultem is First Deputy Secretary of the State 
Committee for Higher and Specialised Secondary Education. The Korean 
.scientist Park Gvan O is Director-General of the Korean Atomic Energy 
Research Institute. Over 100 Polish physicists, who worked at JNRI for a 
lengthy period, defended their candidate and doctoral dissertations and 
became leading specialists at institutes and universities in Warsaw, Kra¬ 
kow, Lodz and Poznan. In the GDR, some 30 physicists, who worked for 
a long period at Dubna are now professors and senior lecturers at univer¬ 
sities in Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, Karl-Marx-Stadt and Magdeburg. JNRI 
has produced a large number of qualified personnel for Bulgaria. Hungary, 
Cuba, Romania and Czechoslovakia. Such prominent Soviet scientific figu¬ 
res as Academician A. Logunov, Vice-President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and Rector of Moscow University, Professor I. Chuvilo, Profes¬ 
sor L. Solovyov, and many others came into their own at Dubna as scien¬ 
tists and organisers of science. 

For physicists from socialist countries work at Dubna is of enormous 
importance because there they have an opportunity not only to take part 
in major scientific research, but also to acquire experience in rescarch-or- 
gani.sing work. Scienti.'-ts from Bulgaria, Hungary, Vietnam, the GDR, 
Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Mongolia, Cuba and other countries 
have occupied management posts in the Institute administration and sepa¬ 
rate laboratories. Many of them head research sections and sectors, run 
physicist groups, and head committees which arrange cooperation among 
scientists in individual fields. 

“JNRI has opened up for us the road to the physics of the microcosm, 
to this important and at the same time complex and expensive science,. 



wttich would be inaccessible for us if we were alone,” says Academician 
Hristo Hristov, a Bulgarian scientist. “1 cannot imagine our science with¬ 
out the Joint Institute, without the life-giving contact with its scientists. 

I am referring precisely to science, not to nuclear physics alone, since here, 
in Dubna, there studied together with nuclear physicists specialists in elec¬ 
tronics semiconductor detectors, computer technology, cryogenic engineer¬ 
ing; our physicists, mathematicians, engineers and physicians worked 
there, too. We value Dubna not only from the standpoint of science. It is 
a model of internationalist cooperation. Such words as joint work, collec¬ 
tive method, and friendship among peoples have specific content here. 
Here, at Dubna, friendship is born between people of different nationali¬ 
ties, above all between young people, which remains a lifetime. The Rus¬ 
sian nature, the Soviet culture, the socialist way of life, the warm hospi¬ 
tality of the hosts, together with science, act on a person in such a way 
that if he has been here just once he will always want to come back again 
and again.” 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF COOPERATION 

JNRI is in effect connected with the whole world, but above all, of 
course, with the research centres of the Institute’s socialist member coun¬ 
tries. The main vehicle of cooperation is the conduct of joint experiments. 
Widespread now is “physics at a distance”, when experimental materials 
(photographs of bubble chambers and spectrometers, magnetic tapes with 
scientific information) are sent to Buigaria, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, 
Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, where they are processed and stu¬ 
died, and then generalised and discussed in Dubna at working conferen¬ 
ces. Following this is the stage of the preparation of joint scientific publi¬ 
cations and reports at international conferences. The experimental mate¬ 
rials are sent from Dubna to India, France, Yugoslavia and Finland as 
well. 

Cooperation has become particular widescale in the development of 
new experimental hardware and devices, and the creation of new data pro¬ 
cessing techniques and programmes. For example, JNRI in conjunction 
with the Nuclear Research Institute in Dresden has developed a new unique 
spectrometer for heavy ion research on an isochronic cyclotron. Together 
with physicists from Krakow a spectrometer has been designed with the 
aid of which research on pulse reactors is being carried out. Hungarian 
scientist from Debrecen have successfully carried out experiments in heavy 
ion physics with the aid of an installation they designed. Large-scale ex¬ 
periments are being carried out with Karlova University and the polytech- 
nicai institute in Prague with the Spin installation. 

JNRI is carrying out joint research and maintains scientific contacts 
with approximately 200 research centres of the Institute’s member coun¬ 
tries. Over 1,000 experts from the member countries come to Dubna every 
year to conduct joint projects. 

However, cooperation between the Institute and research centres is not 
confined to the framework of the socialist community alone. Following the 
poiicy of the governments of the JNRI member states aimed at the multi¬ 
farious development of economic, cultural and scientific ties and the streng¬ 
thening 'of international peace and security, the Institute strives to effect 
cooperation on a mutually beneficial basis with scientific centres from other 
states, specifically with the European Organisation for Nuclear Research 
(CERN) in Geneva, whose members are 12 West European countries. 
.JNRI has been maintaining ties with this prominent research centre for 
25 years now. Over the past years the Institute has jointly set up nine 
schools for young physicists in different countries. For five years Dubna 
scientists have carried out experiments on a powerful proton acce erator 
in Geneva with the aid of a thoroidalic spectrometer, the main units of 
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which were developed at JNRI. Today the Institute has become part of the 
preparations for a major experiment on the accelerator complex on counter 
electron-positron beams under construction in Geneva. Dubna physicists 
and engineers are preparing equipment for a new unique installation, Delphi. 

The Institute has long been cooperating with French research centres 
in Paris, Orsay, Saclay, Strasbourg and Grenoble. French physicists to¬ 
gether with their colleagues from JNRI have carried out a major experi¬ 
ment on the heavy ion cyclotron in Dubna with the aid of a French spectro¬ 
meter. Today we are doing joint research on the measuring of neutrino 
mass with the aid of an electrostatic spectrometer, in the design of which 
both sides took part. 

A whole series of major research projects has been carried out with 
Italian scientists. Joint experiments on the proton accelerator of the Insti¬ 
tute of Physics of High Energies in Serpukhov with the aid of a magnetic 
spark spectrometer led to the discovery of two unstable particles. For some 
ten years Dubna physicists have conducted joint research with US physi¬ 
cists on the accelerator in Serpukhov, Batavia and Dubna. Electromagne¬ 
tic radii of Pi-and K-mesons have been measured. 


A s we know, basic research is the underpinning of the practical utilisa¬ 
tion of scientific breakthroughs. Fundamental research continued for 
years before man learned to harness electricity and the energy of the atom. 
The Dubna scientists are certain that the basic research which they con¬ 
ducted and are conducting today will sooner or later find practical appli¬ 
cation. As Mikhail Gorbachev stressed in his report at the conference in 
the CPSU Central Committee on acceleration of scientific and technological 
progress on June 11, 1985, the forward edge of the fight to accelerate 
scientific and technological progress in the economy lies through science. 
“Priority should be given to the development of fundamental science. It is 
it that is the generator of ideas, that makes breakthroughs in new fields and 
renders a new level of efficacy possible.” 

JNRI’s activity extends far beyond the framework of scientific and tech¬ 
nological breakthroughs. New socialist and communist forms of human 
communication are formed here. Today, when the USSR and the other so¬ 
cialist countries focus on scientific and technological progress to accele¬ 
rate their socio-economic development, the activity of JNRI as an interna¬ 
tional scientific centre takes on still greater importance. The scientists 
from the socialist countries who are working at Dubna are determined to 
make their contribution to socialist integration and the all-round utilisa¬ 
tion of scientific achievements in the socio-economic development of the 
Institute’s member countries. 


V. S H V A N E V, 
international Department Head, JNRI 
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OBSCURANTIST IN THE GUISE OF HISTORIAN 


T he political and ideological debates in the USA around the Soviet'Ame- 
rican Geneva summit (November 19-21, 1985) continue to rage. Ultra¬ 
right groups are trying to smoother the voice of sober-minded Americans 
who are urging the current Administration to formalise and develop all 
the positive achievements that were scored at the meeting and which en¬ 
gendered hopes to improve the world political climate. As we know, the 
entire gamut of American hegemonists, including certain quarters in the 
White House, had intensively begun to psyche themselves up to oppose 
the Geneva dialogue long before it took place. 

The essayist and historian George Will solidly holds the flattering to 
him title of the right flank of the most right. Nevertheless, he is published 
by the “liberal” magazine Newsweek. Right before the start of the Geneva 
summit, Newsweek carried Will’s commentary under the intriguing title 
“Words to Watch Out For”. * 

The author peppered his commentary with historical “facts” and folk¬ 
lore stories abounding in morbid humour. He wrote that all top-level meet¬ 
ings, beginning with Versailles (after the First World War) have been use¬ 
less. In a pscudo-scholarly fashion ho tried to prove the “harm” of the 
meetings at Tehran (1943), Yalta (1945) and Potsdam (1945), and also 
the postwar conferences: Geneva (1955), Vienna (1961), Giassboro (1967), 
Moscow (1972), Washington (1973), Moscow (1974), Vladivostok (1974), 
and so on. The essayist had no qualms about including in his “refleclions” 
of a purely obscurantist nature the ominous Munich deal of 1938, port¬ 
raying Adolf Hitler as a respectable fuehrer. 

However, the observer is not stupid enough to push all this without 
anything indeed “respectable”. Here he adduces the words of Winston 
Churchill (of the Munich period), who justified the Western powers’ deal 
which cost the peoples tens of millions of lives. Churchill Justified the sha¬ 
meful deal with the words: “better jaw-jaw [at summit meetings—F. A.], 
than war-war”. 

Will wrote that in November 1985 in Geneva “better jaw-jaw than ag- 
ree-agree”. Such was his—to put it mildly—advice to head of the White 
House. In an editorial entitled “To Implement the Geneva Accords”, the 
newspaper Pravda reminded its readers after the summit: “...The more 
reactionary circles of US imperialism and the military-indu.strial complex 
and its placemen in the American Administration did all in their power 
down to the last day before the summit to either torpedo it or turn this 
vital political dialogue .»nto a ‘dialogue of the deaf’.” ® 

When Will and his supporters failed to ruin the summit, they advanced 
the afore-mentioned formula, which is nothing else than a version of the 
“dialogue of the deaf” formula. 

The essayist and historian has a great deal of experience in fighting 
detente. He defiled it in the 1970s and is now denigrating the opportunity 
fox any accords. 


• George Will, "Words to Watch Out For", Newsweek. Nov. 25, 1985, p. 112. 

• Pravda. Dec. 13, 1985. 
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What other voices did the obscurantist want to outshout? Among the 
materials that appeared on the eve of the Geneva summit, which expres¬ 
sed the wish that the US President find a common language with 
Mikhail Gorbachev, one’s attention is drawn to the article by former 
US President Richard Nixon, which opens the autumn 1985 issue of the 
quarterly Foreign Affairs. “Superpower Summitry"—this is the title of the 
essay, which deals with the need for a "new relationship” between the USA 
and the USSR, based not on “sentimental expressions of friendship but 
hardheaded mutual respect.” ® 

Advocating the creation of the “foundations for a new structure of 
peace in the world”, Nixon urges his countrymen to believe the following: 
“The least likely danger of nuclear war is a Soviet nuclear attack on Wes¬ 
tern Europe or the United States.” He goes on to state that "world war 
has become obsolete as an instrument of policy between the two super¬ 
powers”. 

Nixon is caught in the grips of several ideas of the “strategic defense 
initiative”. Admittedly, he is against the deployment of “star wars” wea¬ 
ponry, but he is in favour of research in this sphere as an “incentive [for 
the Soviet Union] to limit its offensive weapons”. The former President was 
still unaware of the Soviet proposals on a 50 per cent reduction of the 
nuclear armaments of the USA and the USSR capable of reaching each 
other’s territories. Controversial and harmfully stimulating ideas are also 
encountered in Nixon’s discussion of other problems, which shows the force 
and tenacity of the military-industrial circles in upholding their militarist 
ideas which are baleful not only for other peoples but for the American 
nation as well. 

The army of American obscurantists led by ideologists of Will’s ilk, 
among others, is being mobilised to prevent any agreements between the 
two great powers, which the sober-minded public of that country is wor¬ 
king for. These people speak “words to watch out for”. Will threatens. 

Outstanding among the chorus of voices which after the Geneva summit 
have become part of the attempts to discredit its positive results are ob¬ 
servers and media belonging to the ultra-right wing of American journa¬ 
lism. For example, the ultra-right newspaper The Washington Times car¬ 
ried an article entitled “Beware of Soviets Bearing Gifts” by Admiral Elmo 
Zumwalt, former Chief of Staff of the US Navy. 

What is the former admiral dissatisfied with? “On the negative side 
[of the Geneva meeting— V. A.]”, he writes, “I see efforts to engage in 
cultural exchanges, to cooperate in various scientific endeavors such as 
fusion research, to open up consular offices, etc. as a desire to turn back 
the clock to an earlier era of detente.” ♦ 

The reader can get the impression that the former naval Chief of Staff 
is a dull-witted soldier who does not understand the importance of deve¬ 
lopment and exchange in the held of culture and science in the modern 
world. But this is not the case, Elmo Zumwalt is a Doctor of Law, Doctor 
of Philology and Doctor of Technology, so he does have “brain-power”, 
otherwise he couldn’t have defended his doctoral dissertations. 

Zumwalt repeatedly states that he is against cultural and scientific 
ties, since they can “lull” Americans and draw them into the process of 
reviving detente. What, then, does the retired admiral have against de¬ 
tente? “Ironically”, he claims in all seriousness, “while Americans felt 
safer during the detente years, they were in fact less safe, as a shift in the 
nuclear balance occurred during this period of reduced tensions”. Deve¬ 
loping his idea, Zumwalt states that the Soviet Union has created the 
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lar^st ever nuclear and conventional weapons arsenal known to humanity. 

The “Soviet military superiority" bugbear is being trotted out not only 
by Elmo Zumwalt. The prominent ultra-conservative observer William 
F. Buckley is a contributor to The Washington Times. Like George. WilL 
he also tries to call in question any value contained in the Soviet-Ame- 
rican summits. These meetings, he declares categorically, are held “in very 
low esteem as engines of policy change".^ Hence his main judgement, 
which he sets forth in the article’s title: “The Summit’s Achievement Was 
Nothingness". 

Continuing to advance various “moral", but in reality absurd, objec¬ 
tions to future Soviet-American summit meetings, Buckley merely confirms 
his reputation as an advocate of cold war and a “crusade against com¬ 
munism”. 

George Will, that same obscurantist posing as a historian and journa¬ 
list, has decided to play the role of the latter. In the December 23, 1985 
issue of Newsweek he commented on the new edition of the CPSU Prog¬ 
ramme. Will’s article exhibits the libellous form peculiar to him. He comp¬ 
lains that this document is imbued with ideology and not even merely 
ideology, but Marxist-Leninist ideology. He tries to discredit Leninism by 
advancing the false tenet that scientific socialism and communism have 
“posed a threat” to the 20th century. 

However, in his complaints and slander George Will only repeats the 
numerous attempts of the past to discredit the great teaching of Marxism- 
Leninism. Departing from a concrete analysis of the new edition of the 
CPSU Programme, he shows his untenability before a document which 
generated keen interest all over the world and which has become, as the 
press reports, an object of detailed study for political leaders, organisa¬ 
tions and institutions in every corner of the world. 

V. KALASHNIKOV 
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BEHIND THE MASK 

OF THE nOHT AGAINST TERRORISM 


li^ashington does not miss a chance to sound the alarm over the more 
frequent incidents of the seizure of hostages, bomb explosions, assas¬ 
sination attempts—everything that it calls international terrorism. The 
President, Secretary of State and other top Administration ofHciais con¬ 
stantly talk about this, stressing that the international terrorism problem 
is now on a par with other priority tasks of US policy. 

Among others, the pronouncements of CIA Director William Casey 
stand out for being especially assertive. Of late he has spoken several ti¬ 
mes about international terrorism before audiences consisting mostly of 
people close to the “intelligence community”. Before such a crowd the 
CIA chief did not particularly beat around the bush. 

Having stated, for example, in a recent speech at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy that the United States is involved in a “pitiless 
war without borders”, Casey informed his audiences that America and se¬ 
veral NATO countries have to defend themselves in every way possible 
against states whose leadership is guiding the actions of “ideological 
fanatics”. Herein supposedly lies the root of the entire problem. 

Here the boss of Langley (the place where CIA headquarters is loca¬ 
ted) adduced facts and figures. Over the past three years, according to 
his statistics, the number of “international terrorist actions” has doub¬ 
led, amounting to a thousand incidents in 1984. Each day, W. Casey 
said, a bomb placed in a car, hotel or shop goes off, and terrorists* bullets 
take human lives. 

Indubitably, the death of any innocent person is unjustified. However, 
what William Casey and his colleagues from the US Administration are 
saying can in no way explain the essence of the matter. They want to 
cloud the truth that it is the United States that bears the brunt of the 
responsibility that there exists in the world such a psychological climate, 
and such a tense political atmosphere which are spawned by all types of 
repression, coercion, killings and mockery of the individual. 

After all, it is a fact that with the arrival of the current Administra¬ 
tion the US cloak and dagger empire has drastically stepped up its acti¬ 
vity. Today the CIA budget is growing even faster than the Pentagon 
allocations. Limitations on the dirtiest, most criminal actions abroad have 
been lifted. 

The informed London journal South states that never before, even in 
the 1950s, when Allen Dulles tremendously enjoyed taking part in the 
drafting of plans for military coups... was there such a great desire at 
Langley to furnish “interference” aid as today, when the CIA is headed 
by William Casey. 

At present, the journal points out, the CIA guides and backs seven 
regional wars in Afghanistan, Nicaragua, Angola, Kampuchea, Lebanon, 
the Western Sahara e id Chad, five large-scale anti-insurgent operations 
in El Salvador, Sudan, Somalia, Sri Lanka and the Philippines, and at 
least nine programmes to destabilise the situation in Greece, Poland, 
Libya, Syria, Iran, Ethiopia, Cuba, Vietnam and Mozambique. 

According to American press reports, the CIA is staging large-scale 
“clandestine” operations in a total of from 50 to 70 sovereign states. In 
other words, a third of the UN member states arc objects of acts of black¬ 
mail and murder being perpetrated by US intelligence. So it turns out 
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that the statistics of terror adduced by William Casey are far from comp¬ 
lete. If one takes into account the victims of the CIA “clandestine" opera¬ 
tions, they should be increased many times over. 

Casey names Iran and Libya as the main centres of international ter¬ 
rorism. Iranian and Libyan agents, he claims, hang like the Sword of 
Damocles over many states of the Middle East, Africa, Europe and, of 
course, the United States. 

With professional scrupulousness the CIA Director adduces facts and 
versions ascribing to the Iranians and Libyans methods of preparing ope¬ 
rations and channels of weapon and money supply. Nothing seems to 
have been forgotten. The only thing that is not mentioned is the large 
scale on which the United States is carrying out hostile subterfuge 
against these countries. Is not it obvious that precisely this activity of 
Washington is the main source of tension in relations with Iran and 
Libya? It is worthwhile, for example, to recall the secret report prepared 
for the President, which recently came out in the American press; in it 
the officials of the US “intelligence community” set forth plans of actions 
against Libya. The report unequivocally states that assassination of the 
leader of the Libyan revolution can be the most practical way of resol¬ 
ving the Libyan problem. 

William Casey would not be William Casey if he did not bring up 
the “Soviet connection” to international terrorism. “It may seem shadowy 
to some”, he told his audience at the Fletcher School, “but it seems rather 
clear to me”. 

And to dispel all doubts that all the intrigues come from the Soviet 
Union, the Washington intelligence chief elucidated that this “connection” 
consists in the fact that Moscow spreads the teaching of Marxism-Leni¬ 
nism, which “provides a rationale for terrorism and violence”—all in the 
name of “wars of national liberation”. 

The Marxist-Leninists have always been principled enemies of terro¬ 
rism as a means of political struggle. Today, too, the Soviet Union is 
decidedly against any manifestation of violence. The Soviet stale firmly 
supported the resolution passed at the 40th Session of the UN General 
Assembly last December which condemned the practice of terrorist 
actions. It is futile to look for the "hand of Moscow” in national libera¬ 
tion movements, which arise not on command from without, but as a re¬ 
sult of sharp social processes within individual slates as an expression 
of the reluctance of the masses to put up with colonial oppre.ssion and 
imperialist rule. 

Washington knows this all too well. William Casey’s judgements 
about “Soviet involvement” in terrorism are an unceremonious and deli¬ 
berate lie fabricated to dampen mounting woUdwidc indignation over 
“secrete wars” and the terrorist operations which the CIA is staging in 
many countries. 

Y. PYADYSHEVA 
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NON-AUGNED COUNTRIES IN THE UN 


L ast year the United Nations marked two significant events—forty years 
since its inception and twenty-five years since the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples was adop¬ 
ted. It was a symbolic concurrence. The Declaration on Decolonisation 
adopted at the USSR's initiative is an outstanding event in the UN’s 
activities. Speaking at the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly, Pri¬ 
me Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi, emphasised: “The United Nations 
was founded to prevent war, to enlarge the scope of freedom—freedom 
from oppression and freedom from want. Many national liberation move¬ 
ments would not have succeeded without the moral and political support 
of the United Nations.” ‘ In its turn, the emergence of new independent 
states and their membership in the UN have radically changed the image 
of this Organisation, influencing the essence of the decisions it takes. 

The non-aligned movement, incorporating the overwheiming majority 
of the Third World countries, is a major force in coordinating the deve¬ 
loping countries’ activities at the UN. The movement refrains fiom adop¬ 
ting decisions mandatory for its members. Still, it exerts considerable 
influence on their activities, including those at the UN, by elaborating 
positions on practically all issues tackled by the international community. 

Since its inception, the non-aligned movement has paid great atten¬ 
tion to the United Nations. Built on the sovereign equality of states, lar¬ 
ge or small, irrespective of their economic or military potentials, the UN 
provides the non-aligned states with a rostrum to make their positions 
known to the rest of the world, to put forward their goals and to be 
equal partners in discussing the pressing problems of our time. For the 
non-aligned and all the developing countries the UN is an important 
instrument for defending their sovereignty and independence from impe¬ 
rialist encroachments. 

The leaders of the non-aligned countries repeatedly raised their voice 
for a maximum use of the UN potential, a fact which was reflected in the 
movement’s documents. For example, the final document of the Confe¬ 
rence of Foreign Ministers of the Non-Aligned Countries, adopted in 
Luanda in September 1985, once again reaffirmed that the movement had 
consistently fulfilled its firm and inviolable obligations to the United 
Nations in order to maintain and strengthen that Organisation and to 
enable it to attain in the most effective way the goals and principles re¬ 
corded in its Charter. 

Despite their socio-political differences and dissimilar positions they 
hold on individual problems, the member countries of the non aligned 
movement quite resolutely defend their common interests at the UN, 
jointly advocate peace and disarmament, and are in favour of the comp¬ 
letion of decolonisation and restructuring international economic and 
political relations on a fair basis. The thrust of their activities at the UN 
mainly coincides with the line pursued by the socialist countries in world 
affairs, and runs counter to the course steered by the imperialist forces 
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towards confrontation, and an accelerated arms race and towards their 
hegemonistic policy of blackmail and diktat. 

The developing countries, now comprising the overwhelming majority 
of the UN members, are a kind of a touchstone indicating whose course 
enjoys support on the world scene. In recent years, the non-aligned 
countries have become more consistent in repelling the policy of aggres¬ 
sion, militarism and colonialism. This is born out by the analysis of the 
statements and the voting pattern of the non-aligned countries 
at the UN: in about 80 cases out of 100 the positions of the 
USA do not coincide with those of the overwhelming majority of non- 
aligned countries. 

The anti-imperialist thrust of many UN decisions, and the unwilling¬ 
ness of the absolute majority of the states to succumb to the USA, evoke 
a counteraction on the part of the US Administration. In March 1984, 
testifying to the Senate Foreign Operations Subcommittee, the then US 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations, Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
admitted that the UN was a mirror reflecting "world opinion” and that 
that opinion consistently opposed the US positions largely due to the 
fact that a great number of the "non-democratic” states had become UN 
members.® Retiring from her post, Jeane Kirkpatrick stated in January 
1985 that there were a number of pernicious trends at the UN, to which 
she relegated the proposal to establish a new international information 
order, the attempts to expel Israel from the UN and endless Security 
Council meetings at which the speakers were vying with each other over 
who could better offend the USA and Israel.® The US mass media, va¬ 
rious organisations, and above all the Heritage Foundation, close to the 
government, joined in the campaign to discredit the UN. The Foundation 
offers a multitude of means to subjugate the UN to US diktat, and re¬ 
commends that the Administration resort to anything, including financial 
blackmail and the threat of withdrawing from the Organisation. 

However, Washington cannot fail to realise that attacking and swea¬ 
ring at the UN cannot alter the nature of its decisions. That is why Ame¬ 
rican diplomacy has elaborated a set of measures intended to overcome 
trends unsuitable for the USA in the international community’s activi¬ 
ties. From an arrogant rejection of the UN services and its importance 
the Administration proceeded to more vigorous actions, resorting to de¬ 
magogy, pseudo-peaceable rhetoric and all sorts of trickery in the proce¬ 
dural struggle. However, economic and political pressure exerted prima¬ 
rily on the developing countries most vulnerable to it, remains the chief 
method used by Washington to attain its goals. 

As early as 1981, the US Mission at the UN sent a message to more 
than 40 non-aligned countries. In this message Washington requested 
that they explain the communique of the meeting of ministers for foreign 
affairs and the heads of the delegations of the non-aligned countries at 
the 36th Session of the General Assembly. In the letter it was said that 
the communique contained “malicious slander” and was biasly anti-Ame¬ 
rican, At the 38th Session of the General Assembly the US President 
attacked the non-aligned countries, accusing many members of the move¬ 
ment of ungenuine non-alignment and tolerance to the “satellites” of the 
Soviet Union.^ 

The intensive US pressure on the non-aligned countries is exerted 
openly, as well as through backstage brainwashing of the delegations, 
through US Embassies and other channels. The world press carried nu- 
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tnerous reports on the C(Mnplaints of the Third World diplomats that US 
envoys requested them to explain their voting at the UN and told them 
how to vote in the future. 

According to Congressional Act 98-I5J of November 14, 1983, the US 
Mission at the UN has to submit a yearly detailed statistical report on 
how this or that country supports the stand of the American delegation. 
It b no secret that these data arc taken into account in approving the 
programmes of economic aid to the developing countries. The economic 
plight and hunger besieging most African countries are being increasingly 
used to put undisguised pressure on the states in the region. 

The statements and moves of US officials reaffirm that political, eco¬ 
nomic and other kinds of pressure will remain the chief method of US 
diplomacy at the United Nations. US Secretary of State George Shultz 
said in San Francisco in June 1985 that the USA and its spokesmen had 
made it clear to other countries that the way they voted and the deci¬ 
sions they supported at the United Nations were taken seriously by the 
USA, and that their conduct at international forums would affect their 
bilateral relations with the USA. Voices are heard in Washington urging 
the need to use financial levers to combat those tendencies at the United 
Nations which the USA finds undesirable, to reduce US contribution to 
the United Nations or make that organisation renounce its “one country— 
one vote” rule, which reaffirms the principle of the sovereign equality 
of states, and to switch the General Assembly to “weighted” decision-ma¬ 
king on some issues, when the “weight” of a state’s vote would depend 
on its contribution to the budget. 

In his speech at the final plenary meeting of the 40th Session of the 
General As.sembly, UN Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar voiced 
his concern over the USA’s intention to reduce its contribution to the 
UN budget and declared that such a move would violate the UN Char¬ 
ter and would inevitably have “a political effect on the strength and poten¬ 
tial of the Organisation”. 

The recently ended 40lh Session of the UN General Assembly showed 
once again that the essence and methods of US diplomacy at the United 
Nations continue to arouse indignation and resistance among the non- 
aligned states. In his speech at the 40th Session, former President of 
Tanzania, Julius Nyerere, exposed and denounced the practice of pressu¬ 
ring the developing countries. He noted that on most resolutions of cru¬ 
cial importance for Tanzania the latter’s vote did not coincide with the. 
US vote. Me declared: “Perhaps the most blatant example... of interna¬ 
tional authoritarianism is the growing practice of threatening adverse 
consequences to small nations which use their United Nations votes in 
a manner displeasing to a strong Power. We know from experience that 
this has been happening privately for some time. But now even the sense 
of propriety has gone; small and poor countries are being publicly 
threatened that they will be punished... I must reassert the right of all 
United Nations members to speak and to vote in accordance with their 
own judgement.... To belittle that right is to threaten the whole structure 
of international cooperation; it is derogatory to the dignity of the United 
Nations, and of our separate States.” ® 

The non-aligned countries’ refusal to give way to US pressure against 
their own interests is clearly manifested in the course of UN deba¬ 
tes on the problems of eliminating the military threat, curbing the arms 
race and strengthening universal security. In these debates, Washington 
is often the target of direct criticism on the part of non-aligned slates 
and finds itself voting in isolation. 

That was what happened at the recent sessions of the General As- 
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scmbly when the states examined the issue of preventing an extension of 
the arms race to outer space. The developing countries fully realise that 
the militarisation of outer space not only poses a threat to the entire hu¬ 
man race but undermines the hopes of the Third World countries for 
increased aid from the industrialised states which will have to pay for 
a *‘space” spiral in the arms race. 

As was pointed out in the final document of the Foreign Ministers' 
Conference in Luanda, “general and complete disarmament, under an 
effective international control, demands that outer space be used exclusi-' 
vely for peaceful purposes and that it should not be transformed into 
theatre for the arms race”, while “reliance on strategic defence threatens 
to exacerbate rather than ameliorate the present global instability based 
on the threat of mutual annihilation and leads to an unprecedented esca¬ 
lation in the nuclear arms race”.® At the United Nations, that concerted 
stand is being realised in the non-aligned countries’ support for the So¬ 
viet Union’s initiatives aimed at preventing militarisation of outer space, 
and in the drafting of their own resolutions seeking to ensure its peace¬ 
ful use for the benefit of the whole of mankind. At the 40th Session of 
the General Assembly, for instance, a big group of non-aligned countries 
introduced a draft re.solution Prevention of Arms Race in Outer Space. 
Almost all the UN members—151 states—voted in favour of that resolu¬ 
tion, and only the USA and Grenada abstained. 

The staunch and consistent stand taken by the non-aligned countries 
was demonstrated, in particular, by their attitude to the proposal introdu¬ 
ced by the USSR at the 39th Session of the UN General Assembly on the 
Inadmissibility of the Policy of State Terrorism and Any Actions by Sta¬ 
tes Aimed at Undermining the Socio-Political System in Other Sovereign 
States. They clearly saw that this initiatives corresponded to the under¬ 
lying goals of the non-aligned movement and was aimed at protecting 
the sovereignty and security of all states, irrespective of their .socio¬ 
political systems. 

The delegates from the developing countries rebuffed the attempts to 
deprive them of the right to freely choose their own way of development, 
and pointed to the developments in Central America, the Middle East and 
the south of Africa as the most dangerous examples of the policy of sta¬ 
te terrorism. The absolute majority of these states voted for the Soviet 
draft resolution, thereby showing their opposition to the USA. It is not 
by chance that the British representative, leaving it to the other oppo¬ 
nents of the Soviet proposal to indulge in demagogic subterfuges, bluntly 
stated that his country seriously objects to it since it condemned the po¬ 
licy of the United States. 

Of course, the gross pressure exerted by the USA on the non-aligned 
countries and the attemps to split their ranks, and discredit the move¬ 
ment’s progressive wing have a telling effect. Resolutions on the so-cal¬ 
led Afghan and Kampuchea issues—resolutions devoid of any political 
realism—are foisted on the United Nations. Sometimes US diplomacy 
succeeds in dulling the edge o? anti-American criticism in the spe^'ches 
of delegates and in the adopted draft resolutions. At the 39th Session the 
USA, resorting to undisguised blackmail and procedural subterfuges, ma¬ 
naged to delete its being mentioned by name from the resolutions con¬ 
demning the South African regime of apartheid. 

However, even succumbing to the imperialist pressure, the majority 
of the non-aligned countries qualify that fact as a forced step, which does 
. not reflect their approach to the events. For instance, the representative 
of Nigeria G. Garby, Chairman of the Special Committee Against Apar¬ 
theid, stated as regards the resolution on apaithcid, which had failed to 
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mention the USA by name, that any subterfuges, propaganda, lobbying 
or pressure exerted on the Assembly could not relieve of responsibility 
before history those who provided military; economic and political sup* 
port to the regime of apartheid, and actually defended it.^ 

Despite the economic hardships, the persistent dependence of the non* 
aligned countries, the diversity and the contradictory nature of the move¬ 
ment itself, these states resolutely oppose the US pressure, vigorously sup¬ 
port the decisions aimed at ending the arms race, averting the threat of 
nuclear war, checking the forces of aggression, and stren^hening inter¬ 
national security. The position of most non-aligned countries is close to 
the unswerving and peaceable course followed by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries—the fact which is confirmed by the results of 
the latest sessions of the UN General Assembly. 


A. KOLOSOVSKY 
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A Significant Page in the History 
of the Second World War 


M. I. Ssmiryaga, The Slruggl* of fha PaoplM of Ceniral and Soulhaast 
Eurep* Agaimt Nail Oppraulon, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1985, 325 pp. 

(in Russian). 


The book under review deals with the peop¬ 
les’ liberation movement which developed 
during the Second World War in the Nazi- 
occupied countries, one of the “biggest pub¬ 
lic movements of the 20th century" in terras 
of its historic and political significance. The 
work describes the European peoples' struggle 
against Nazi oppression, its forms and met¬ 
hods. Particular note is given to the birth 
and evolution of popular liberation move¬ 
ments, and well-grounded causes for the de¬ 
velopment of popular-democratic revolutions 
into socialist revolutions predetermined by 
history. 

The author analyses in detail the signifi¬ 
cance of the Resistance movement and shows 
the Communist Parties’ leading role in the 
struggle against fascism. A separate chapter 
deals with the liberation mission of the So¬ 
viet Army, the mass heroism of Soviet sol¬ 
diers and their combat cooperation with the 
armies of the Nazi-occupied countries against 
the common enemy. 

The book devotes a lot of space to the ex¬ 
posing of the “new order", for, as the author 
justly notes, although historians have carried 
out extensive studies on the question of how 
the Soviet Union defeated the enemy, “man¬ 
kind, and especially the younger generation, 
iiave insufficient knowledge of how dange¬ 
rous that enemy was" (p. 6). That is why the 
reader will naturally be drawn to the chapter 
"The Occupation Regime and Its Reactionary 
Essence”, which investigates many key factors 
predetermining the antifascist struggle in all 
the diversity of its forms and its further evo¬ 
lution. 

"By the summer of 1941 Nazi Germany had 
occupied Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Luxembourg, the Nether¬ 
lands, Belgium, France, Yugoslavia and 


Greece—altogether II countries with an area 
of nearly two million square kilometres and 
a population of over 140 million. There began 
operating in these countries the huge Nazi 
apparatus of suppression, oppression and all¬ 
round exploitation, and in several of them— 
in keeping with the Nazi strategy—the Nazis 
began the depopulation of European “living 
space”. In the countries that were earmarked 
by the Nazi engineers of the “new order" in 
Europe for annihilation Nazism revealed its 
true face. The author adduces numerous docu¬ 
ments exposing hatred of all human beings, 
which is the essence of fascism, analyses the 
goals, structure and activity of the Nazi occu¬ 
pation machine and underlines its class con¬ 
tent: “Atrocities horrendous in terms of na¬ 
ture and scope are inherent in the very es¬ 
sence of capitalism which spewed fascism” 
(pp. 68-69). 

An important place belongs to criticism of 
the bourgeois falsifications of the antifascist 
struggle waged by the peoples of Central and 
Southeast Europe. The book expo.ses the wide¬ 
spread notorious thesis of “export of revo¬ 
lution in trainloads of Soviet troops”. The 
West often ignores the oljjeclive truth that re¬ 
volutions “mature in a process of historical 
development and break out at a moment de¬ 
termined by a whole complex of internal and 
external causes” *. 

As to the external conditions for the deve¬ 
lopment of revolution one can quote tbs 
achievements of the Red Army which accor¬ 
ding to Clement Gotwald performed “the 
hardest part of the job—the route of the in¬ 
vaders" (p. 301). “The revolutions in tte 
countries of Central and Southeast Europe 
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as such took shape in their native soil” 
(Ibid.), which is shown by the author on se¬ 
veral examples. 

The popular democratic revolutions which 
developed into socialist revolutions gave con¬ 
vincing proof to Lenin's th^is: “No power 
could destroy capitalism if it were not sap¬ 
ped and undermined by history.” * 

It is more opportune to speak of export of 
counter-revolution as in the example of Gree¬ 
ce where the British troops, upon landing 
there in the autumn of 1944, made short work 
of the Greek patriots and restored the anti- 
popular monarchist regime which had virtual¬ 
ly broken down in the course of the national 
liberation struggle. “This was intervention to 
prevent democratic changes in Greece” 
(p. 189). 

The book shows the untenability of a ver¬ 
sion of bourgeois propaganda which claims 
that through the fault of the Soviet Union 
Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary were not 
acknowledged as cobelligerents after they 
declared war on Nazi Germany. Adducing 
diplomatic documents of that period the 
author restores the historical truth, for it was 
the “internationalist Leninist policy of the 
Soviet government that provided the libera¬ 
ted countries with the opportunity... to break 
through international isolation, strengthen 
their national independence and take a worthy 
place in the family of freedom-loving na¬ 
tions” (p. 276). 

All the more important is criticism of 
Western falsifier.s who attempt to distort the 
role and significance of popular movements— 
the subjects of the historical process. Typical 
in this respect is the book 40 Years Ago. The 
Allied Invasion in Europe by the US hislo- 
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rian C. Grenger which alleges tiiat libera¬ 
tion of the peoples of Europe began with the 
landing of the Allies in Normandy. The aim 
of such allegations is to show the USA as 
the sole liberator of Europe from fascism, 
distort the role of the Soviet Army in libe¬ 
rating the European peoples, and the essence 
of the antifascist struggle waged by the peop¬ 
les of occupied countries. 

The author gives a thorough description of 
the national liberation struggle in the occu¬ 
pied countries (Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania) and the 
countries of the Hitlerite bloc (Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania), which is accompa¬ 
nied by a study of numerous internal and 
external factors responsible for its peculiari¬ 
ties in individual countries. All this has 
enabled Professor Semiryaga to draw several 
impressive and well-grounded conclusions. In 
analysing the Resistance movement he un¬ 
derlines the “inseparable link" between its 
general democratic and class aspects: “Whe¬ 
reas the general democratic aspect gave it 
.scope and a mass character, the active parti¬ 
cipation of Communists and other democratic 
forces in its ranks made it politically acute 
and uncompromising” (p. 125). 

Unfortunately, some of the generalisations 
offered in the book call for additional study, 
which somewhat detracts from its scientific 
value. The work would have also benefited 
from a more balanced presentation of events 
and problems. For instance, the uprisings in 
Slovakia, Prague and Warsaw merit only a 
few pages. 

On the whole, however, the book may prove 
interesting for the reader at large and serve 
as a worthy reference manual for historians, 
journalists and lecturers on international 
affairs. 

Ya. GORELIK 


The Key Factor in Nicaragua's Economic 

Development 
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I laime Wheelock Romdn, Entre fa crisis y la agresidn. La Reforma Agrarla | 
> Sandinlsta, Managua, 1985, 148 pp. < 
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The victory of the popular anti-imperiaiist beration Front (SNLF) initiated radical 
revolution of July 1979 in Nicaragua under progressive transfonnations in all spheres 
the leadership of the Sandinista National Li- of the country’s public life. Nicaragua is an 
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agrarian country and consequently question 
of land is a crocial one for its economic de¬ 
velopment. The fundamental changes that 
were wrought in the Nicaraguan village we¬ 
re of great political significance: the solution 
of the land question would play a substan¬ 
tial role in winning the support of the pea¬ 
sants, who make up the population majority. 
lot the new government 

The book under review, written by Jaime 
Wheelock. a member of the SNLF leadership. 
Nicaragua’s Minister of Agricultural Deve¬ 
lopment and Agrarian Reform, analyses the 
Sandinista government’s economic strategy, 
which is aimed at overcoming economic back¬ 
wardness and dependence on centres of world 
capitalism. Special attention is devoted to 
agrarian reform, its pecuiiarities and signifi¬ 
cance for fulfilling the country’s economic 
plans. 

The author writes that before 1979 in Nica¬ 
ragua there existed capitalism which was 
“not developed or mature but dependent ca¬ 
pitalism... And one even could not claim that 
there existed the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion in the country. The book says that “it 
was a country that had been steadily drained 
of its wealth by the USA and other capitalist 
powers.’’ (p. 22). Combatting backwardness 
and dependence and overcoming Nicaragua’s 
unequal position in international economic 
relations became the pivot of its revolutiona¬ 
ry government’s economic strategy. The Ni¬ 
caraguans had to solve these tasks in an at¬ 
mosphere of economic dislocation brought on 
by the civil war. 

The introduction of large-scale agrarian 
changes capable of changing the structure 
of land ownership and turning agriculture 
into a highly profitable branch of the coun¬ 
try’s economy acquired urgent significance. 
In the pre-revolutionary period the Nicara¬ 
guan village had been the breeding ground 
of ail social ulcers and vices: 2,000 latifun¬ 
dists, many of them foreigners, owned half 
tlie arable land, whereas 70 per cent of petty 
land owners had at their disposal only four 
per cent of the farmland. The greater part of 
the peasants had no land whatsoever and was 
forced to lease it. The country’s biggest la¬ 
tifundist was dictator Sonioza’s family. 

That is why the agrarian transformations 
were begun with the confiscation of property 
owned by Somoza and his stooges. In 1979 
their lands, a total area of 1.6 million man- 
zanas (I manzana=0.7 hectare), or 20 per 
cent of the country’s farmlands were natio¬ 
nalised. *1116 lands in the possession of the 


dictator and his clique had incorporated tech¬ 
nologically and organisationally the more 
advanced capitalist economies. They were 
reorganised into large-scale state agricultu¬ 
ral enterprises. “That is precisely why,” wri¬ 
tes the author, "we began by setting up state 
farms instead of satisfying the peasants’ just 
demands” (p. 25). 

To satisfy the peasants’ interests, Wheelock 
writes, an agrarian reform was passed in Ni¬ 
caragua in July 1981. It guaranteed private 
ownership of land, irrespective of its area, but 
stipulated the confiscation of lands that re¬ 
mained unproductive, were used ineffectively, 
discarded or leased out. It also fixed the ad¬ 
missible norm of land properly at 500 man- 
zanas in the Pacific zone, and 1,000 manza- 
nas elsewhere. 

The author underlines that the agrarian re¬ 
form opened up broad vistas for developing 
the cooperative movement which had emer¬ 
ged spontaneously immediately after the re¬ 
volutionary victory. During the first two 
years of the reform the confiscated land was 
organised first and foremost into cooperative 
farms, a step that fully accorded with SNLF 
economic strategy. From mid-1983 the land 
began to be turned over to the peasants’ in¬ 
dividual ownership. 

The agrarian changes made it possible to 
radically alter the structure of allotment in 
Nicaragua in the five post-revolutionary 
years. The state sector now accounts for 19 
per cent of the arable land, and tne coopera¬ 
tive sector—for 17 per cent. The share of 
farmlands owned by the latifundists went 
down from 36 per cent in 1978 to 13 per cent 
in 1984 (p. 119). During the years of people’s 
power the land-starved and landless peasants 
received two million inanzanas, or 25 per cent 
of all arable land. According to the Minister 
of Agricultural Development and Agrarian 
Reform, the Nicaraguan government faces the 
task of consolidating these achievements and 
ensuring their progress. 

The author writes that the radical structu¬ 
ral reorganisation of the country’s economy 
is hindered by two factors. To begin with, in 
the last few years the USA has intensified 
its policy of aggression against Nicaragua, 
employing to this elfect a diversified arsenal 
of financial, trade, diplomatic and military 
methods aimed at smothering the Sandinista 
revolution. Threatened by an undeclared war 
and the constant danger of intervention the 
Nicaraguan government is forced to rechan¬ 
nel a great part of its material and manpo¬ 
wer resources into defence, which affects the 
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rates of economic growth. Moreover, the ar¬ 
med raids of counter-revolutionary gangs, 
which are aimed chiefly against the country’s 
economic facilities, inflict heavy material 
' losses. 

The other detrimental factor are the soaring 
prices for imports and falling prices for the 
country's traditional exports, the protectio¬ 
nism of several capitalist powers and the US 
discriminatory measures, ail of which have 
been in operation since 1979. For this reason 
the Sandinista government is anxious to di¬ 
versify its foreign economic ties, namely to 


extend and intensify cooperation with the 
socialist states and Latin American and Arab 
countries. 

The book shows that Nicaragua’s agricul¬ 
tural transformations, which are highly es¬ 
sentia] for revolutionary progress, are meet¬ 
ing with the people’s approval and support. 
The Nicaraguan peasant has become the true 
master of his land and is courageously de¬ 
fending his country and its revolutionary 
gains from imperialist encroachment. 

T. SAPRYKOVA 


A Timely Warning 


Die konventlomlle Aufrilstung Kir die 90er Jehre. Aus den Schubladen des 
Bundesverteidigungsministeriums. Analysen und Documenie. Kassel-Betten- 
hausen, Weber, Zucht und Co., 1984, 100 pp. 


For a long time the buildup of NATO 
conventional weapons slated for the 1980 and 
1990s has been overshadowed by turbulent 
debates in Western Europe around the deploy¬ 
ment of American medium-range missiles in 
the FRG and other countries and the US 
Administrations’ “strategic defense initiative". 
However, it is not surprising that the authors 
of the book, who are involved in the antiwar 
movement in the FRG, turned to the problem 
of the West’s conventional (“classical"), 
weapons. The NATO war doctrines, rev'caled 
in the early 1980s, paid particular attention 
to the development and technical upgrading 
of this class of weapons. 

The American approach to conventional 
weapons was made public in the US Land 
Army’s Air-Land Battle Doctrine, which has 
been enforced since 1982. It envisages the de¬ 
velopment of latest high-tech-based systems 
of the most “sophisticated” weapons to hit 
targets deep inside the territories of the so¬ 
cialist countries. Meanwhile, a new genera¬ 
tion of conventional weapons is to become a 
component in military operations under con¬ 
ditions of the combined use of nuclear, che¬ 
mical and conventional weapons on an “in¬ 
tegrated” war theatre (pp. 12-13). 

The so-called Rogers Plan, christened after 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, Ge¬ 
neral Bernard Rogers, was unveiled back in 
December 1982. The growing efficiency of 
conventional weapons was characterised in 


the Plan as a reliable means of avoiding the 
use of nuclear weapons at the initial stage of 
a possible military cojiflict in Europe. Howe¬ 
ver, the Plan reaffirmed the need to “update” 
the nuclear forces of the bloc and rejects the 
possibility that NATO can renounce the first- 
use of nuclear weapons (p. 15). 

"Rearmament” in the “classical” field is 
presented by the NATO propaganda services 
as a means of elevating the “nuclear thre¬ 
shold”, thereby lowering the chances of a 
nuclear war breaking out in Europe. Deepen¬ 
ing military collaboration between the bloc’s 
West European members, required by a 
buildup of conventional weapons, is presen¬ 
ted as a process helping them to be less “de¬ 
pendent” on the USA and bringing these 
countries back to the policy of detente and 
disarmament (p. 68). 

While proving the unsoundness of these 
assertions, the authors stress the objective 
link between the NATO projects of streng¬ 
thening the conventional component of the 
West’s military might in Europe and the 
nuclear and outer space adventures of the 
US aggressive circles evoking protests among 
most West Europeans (pp. 11-12). Contrary 
to the assertions of NATO propaguda, the 
"conventionalisation” of NATO dangerously 
diminishes rather than raises the “nuclear 
threshold”, and is a growing war threat in- 
Europe. The matter is whether the brass-hats 
in the West will come to realise their plans 



of creating a European powerful potential 
comprising nuclear, chemical and conventio¬ 
nal weapons (pp. 8, 11*12). 

It is indicative that some quarters in the 
West European NATO countries extricate 
themselves, in words, from the American Air- 
Land Battle Doctrine allegedly applicable 
exclusively to the US Army. They in Western 
Europe do not. allegedly, intend to blindly 
follow the plans of turning the continent into 
an “integrated” war theatre. Unmasking the 
attempts of the NATO members to disassocia¬ 
te themselves from the overseas militaristic 
concepts, the authors point out that already 
in August 1982 the then Inspector of the 
Land Forces of the FRG, General Meinhard 
Glanx, signed the preface to the above-men¬ 
tioned doctrine (p. 14). The Rogers Plan and 
the Air-Land Battle Doctrine, the book says, 
pursue the goal of instilling a new genera¬ 
tion of “sophisticated” electronic weapons to 
deliver “in-depth" strikes at the Warsaw 
Treaty countries. 

The idea of using modern technology to 
develop and manufacture such weapons also 
threads through the long-term programme 
for the development of West German armed 
forces up to 1997. According to today’s esti¬ 
mates, the implementation of this programme 
will cost the country at lea.st DM240,000 mil¬ 
lion. 

Rightfully noting that all these costly mi¬ 
litaristic efforts of the FRG cannot be justified 
by either military or "defence" considera¬ 
tions, the authors refer to a statement made 
by a certain Farwick, a staffer of the plan¬ 
ning headquarters of the FRG Ministry of 
Defence, to the effect that the line of stepping 
up the West's military preparations is linked 
with the hopes entertained by certain politi¬ 




cal forces to wipe out the socialist system in 
the East European countries (p. 16). 

The designs of the Rogers Plan's compi¬ 
lers are quite consonant with the mercantile 
calculations of the influential circles of the 
West German military-industrial complex as 
well. Ihe point is that it is expected that 
with the completion of the supply of Leo¬ 
pard-2 tanks and some other hardware for 
the Bundeswelir there will be an outflow of 
orders from the leading sectors of the West 
German war industry, hitting the tank-buil¬ 
ding, ship-building and the aerospace bran¬ 
ches. This explains the heightened Interest of 
the West German military business in obtain¬ 
ing orders in the R&D field and testing new 
weapons systems (pp. 44, 61-62). 

The same motives lie behind the huge ex¬ 
penditures slated by the West German Mi¬ 
nistry of Defence for purchasing tanks 
(DMi0,250 million), aircraft (DM17.500 mil¬ 
lion), anti-aircraft weapons (DM23,300 mil¬ 
lion) and other weaponry. 

The book emphasises that the beefing up of 
West German military programmes will en¬ 
tail increased military allocations, which will 
inevitably lead to a further curtailment of 
funds for social needs, and to a growth of 
state debt. 

Worried by a tangible prospect that the de¬ 
velopment and deployment of new' weapons 
systems will dash all hopes of involving the 
FRG in tackling the practical disarmament 
problems, the authors appeal to expand dis¬ 
cussions on the military policy of the Bonn 
authorities, to keep a watchful eye on the de¬ 
velopments in this field, and to step up a 
large-scale antiwar struggle in the country. 

A. ZAGORSKY 


US Military's Aggressive Plans 


Daniel Ford, The Button. The Pentagon's Strategic Comnwnd and Control 
System. Simon & Schuster, New York, 1985, 271 pp. 
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An alarm was sounded at the NORAD 
(North American Aerospace Defense Com¬ 
mand) ^headquarters on June 3, 1980—it was 
a signal from the early warning systems that 
Soviet ballistic missiles were on their way 
towards the United States. Almost immedia¬ 
tely the US strategic forces were put on a 


stand-by alert. A few minutes later, however, 
it was found tliat the system computer gave 
the False alarm because of a fault in a 46-cent 
chip among the myriad of microcircuits. The 
incident was leaked to the press, alerting 
Congress. According to a report prepared by 
a Senate committee, false alarm signals were 
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received nearly 150 times between January 
1979 and June 1980. The Congressmen's 
wrath at the condition of the strategic com¬ 
mand and control system (incorporating at¬ 
tack warning systems) seemed to know no 
bounds. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
leakage of the incident on June 3, 1980, was 
intentional. In 1978 and 1979, the Pentagon 
launched a study into the efficiency of the 
armed forces command and control system, 
which exposed certain deficiencies, to correct 
which the Pentagon needed extra money. To 
get the funds it needed, the law-makers at 
the Capitol Hill were to be stirred into autho¬ 
rising additional appropriations. 

The incident and the Congressional hear¬ 
ings that followed it engaged the attention 
of all Americans. Since the early 1980s, 
increasingly larger numbers of magazine 
articles and books have been devoted to the 
American strategic command and control 
system (SCCS) of nuclear forces. The book 
by Daniel Ford, a Harvard University re¬ 
searcher, deserves to be reviewed. It is writ¬ 
ten on the basis of the existing publications 
and talks with numerous military and civil 
experts. 

For the uninitiated, the title of the book. 
The Button, conjures up a mysterious “red 
button”, wliich sets in motion the entire 
nuclear might. In fact, Ford explains, there 
is no button, or switch, or a key, by pressing 
which the President launches nuclear car¬ 
riers. Over the four decades of the nuclear 
age, the USA has set up a special command 
and control system to oversee the employ¬ 
ment of mass destruction weapons that inclu¬ 
des facilities to detect and track ballistic mis¬ 
siles, space objects and aerial targets; means 
of communications between commands and 
missile bases, bombers and nuclear subma¬ 
rines; and ground, underground and airborne 
command posts, from which the US military 
and political leaders intend to wage a nuc¬ 
lear war. 

Specialists in many fieldj—the military, ci¬ 
vilian engineers, and psychologists—have de¬ 
vised .sophisticated procedures that could, at 
first glance, ensure reliable control over the 
nuclear forces and obviate the use of lethal 
weapons unauthorised by the President. 

Daniel Ford, however, lists numerous draw¬ 
backs and failures in the SCCS organisation 
and points to the most vulnerable compo¬ 
nents. For example, a general responsible for 
the day-to-day operation of the NORAD head¬ 
quarters dialed a telephone connecting the 


headquarters to the White House to show 
Ford how the direct link functioned under 
crisis situations. To the general’s confusion 
the telephone was dead—-the general. Ford 
learned, did not know that the number was 
preceded by a zero (pp. 20-21). Early in the 
Carter presidency, a rehearsal was staged to 
evacuate the President (substituted by Zbig¬ 
niew Brzezinski) from the White House at the 
start of a nuclear war. The helicopter that 
was to take the President to the airfield whe¬ 
re he was to board a plane barely escaped 
being shot down by White House secret ser¬ 
vice agents who knew nothing about the 
event (p. 130). 

Facts of this kind and the complaints heard 
from government experts and specialists of 
research institutions should not, however, 
give the impression of the SCCS being in the 
state of near collapse. The system was not, of 
course, put together haphazardly—it was 
deployed with specific aims in mind and is 
“a by-product of the military’s unstated reli¬ 
ance on the major first-strike option.” 
(p. 234). In the wake of an incapacitating 
blow, the US strategists hoped, the vulnera¬ 
bility of their own SCCS could be overlooked. 

With a military strategic balance set in 
between the USSR and the USA, the 
Washington strategists came around to a rea¬ 
lisation that knocking out the adversary for 
good with a first strike was still beyond 
America's capability. In the 1980s, the US 
Administration sought an end to the “nuclear 
deadlock” within the framework of a pro¬ 
tracted, “controlled" nuclear war concept. 
Daniel Ford wrote that “the current strategy 
of controlled escalation was adopted, to be 
.sure, after innumerable studies by Ihe last 
four Administrations. It is the end product 
of a debate over ‘limited nuclear war’ that 
has been going on since the 1950s" (p. 101). 

In the author’s view, the military brass do 
not believe that the USA can, at least in the 
foreseeable future, saddle the other .side with 
nuclear war conduct rules favouring Washing¬ 
ton, so they give priority to preparations for 
a first strike. Moreover, they are apprehensive 
that the dominant role they have in decision 
making on nuclear weapons employment 
might pale. Nominally, the President or his 
stand-in alone is empowered to “push the 
button”, but he would inevitably be swayed 
by the military in giving the nod to .a parti¬ 
cular alternative. 

Besides the President, some members of 
the armed forces top echelon also have access 
to codes which are used in transmitting or- 
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ders to employ nuclear weapons. Both Ford 
and John Steinbruner, Director of Foreign 
Policy Studies at the Brookings Institution, 
hold the view that the military could, in 
crisis situations, make their own dKisions 
over the President’s head, or even against 
his will (pp. 143-144). The Navy command, 
for example, are openly opposed to electronic 
locks, being provided on the missile laun¬ 
ching systems of nuclear submarines, to be 
opened by coded instructions from Washing¬ 
ton. It is possible in theory that missiles 
could be launched by a submarine command¬ 


ing officer without the President’s authorisa¬ 
tion (p. 120). 

Daniel Ford deals with a single component 
of the US war machine. He passes some 
problems in silence, not infrequently giving 
credence to bourgeois propaganda theses of 
a “Soviet military threat”. Still, his logic 
leads to the conclusion that the US military 
strategy leans towards the first strike option, 
and that the greatest imperialist state's fo¬ 
reign policy is geared to escalating the arms 
race and preparing wars of aggression. 

G. STURUA 


Democracy Hollow and Real 


E. L. Kuzmin, The PreUenu of Democracy and the Ideological BatMe In the 
World Arena, Moscow, Mezhdunarodniye ofnosheniya Publishers, 19M, 

278 pp. (in Russian). 


The problems of democracy, civil rights 
and freedoms, the socio-political system are 
becoming more prominent in the ideologi¬ 
cal struggle on the world arena. Attempting 
to undermine the positions of socialism, to 
take social revenge on a global scale, the 
imperialist ruling circles are seeking to dis¬ 
credit the socialist people's power, to weaken 
the influence exerted by socialism on milli¬ 
ons upon millions of people all over the 
globe. 

The book under review is of certain inte¬ 
rest in this respect. The author picks up a 
serious, substantiated polemic with our ideo¬ 
logical opponents, leaving it to the reader 
to clear up the entanglement of views and 
concepts advanced by our adversaries, who 
in their striving to discredit the theory and 
practice of socialist democracy are ever 
ready to resort to lies and distortions of the 
facts. 

The book exposes the unsoundness of 
bourgeois concepts of the cxtraclass nature 
of democracy, the concept? frequently em¬ 
ployed to conceal the objective fact that 
"two radically different types of democracy 
correspond to socialism and capitalism as 
two opposite social systems” (p. 28). The 
dilemma of "free democracy or totalitarian 
dictatorship”, concocted by the apologists of 
bourgeois democracy, is used by leaders of 
present-day imperialism to substantiate and 
exonerate not only the propagandistic forays 


against socialist democracy but also avert 
subversive actions against it and undis¬ 
guised interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

At the same time, as the book shows, 
bourgeois theoreticians are attempting to 
explain away and justify numerous viola¬ 
tions of democracy in the capitalist world 
by various causes, including new social con¬ 
ditions as well, mainly by the impact of the 
scientific and technological revolution. In 
so doing, they claim that wide democracy 
hampers scientific and technological progress 
and hinders economic development. Calling 
for concentrated power, they do not exclude 
even the possibility of establishing a “poli¬ 
tical tyranny” and often point to a direct 
link between its nature and the industrial 
level of society. 

However, the root-cause of the pr('blem is 
the very socio-economic nature of the capi¬ 
talist world rather than ihe scientific and 
technological revolution. Under swialism, 
this revolution not only docs not hinder the 
development of democracy but objectively 
implies its deepening and expansion. As was 
emphasised in the documents published in 
for the 27th CPSU Congress, the interests 
of an accelerated socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of the country on the basis of the 
achievements in science and technology arc 
inseparable from the interests of the imple¬ 
mentation of the fullest and most effective 
democracy. 










The author cites many examples to 
support the fact that in modem bourgeois 
society the dictatorship of the industrial and 
financial oligarchy presupposes an extretnely 
high level of the concentration of capital, 
a real dominance of monopolies over most 
political organisations and means of ideolo¬ 
gical influence on the people, a merger of 
monopolies with the state into a single 
mechanism. And the rivalry of (he bourgeois 
political parties and the existence of opposi¬ 
tion in parliaments do not undermine the 
foundations of this dictatorship and do not, 
and cannot, serve as a guarantee of pre¬ 
serving the basis of bourgeois democracy 

(pp. 60-61). 

As is elucidated in the book, at a time 
when the role of representative institutions 
in the state mechanism is visibly waning 
in capitalist countries, and the levers of 
control are relegated to the upper echelons 
of executive power, the USSR is abiding by 
the constitutional provision on the supre¬ 
macy of the Soviets of People’s Deputies in 
charge of ail other state bodies. 

Our ideological opponents are particu¬ 
larly zealous in attacking the principle of 
the leading role of the CPSU in Soviet so¬ 
ciety. Many Sovietologists arc spreading 
ideas about the “usurpation of power’’, the 
“limitation" of the activities of the state 
organs and even their “absorplion" by the 
Party. The author not only exposes the theo¬ 
retical nnsoundness and political implica¬ 
tions of these sallies but also explains the 
root-causes of the growing role of the Party 
in modern conditions. 

The book also dwells on the issues of the 
ideological struggle around human rights. 
Analysing the strident campaign in the West 
around fundamental human rights and free¬ 
doms ailegedly violated in the socialist co¬ 
untries, the author notes that in spite of 
the superfluous diversity of the concepts and 
views aired in this connection, they can be 
reduced to an unsophisticated, run-of-thc-milt 
formula; on the one side—an “omnipotent”, 
“totalitarian” state and on the other—a “de¬ 
fenceless" individual “deprived of all rights". 
In doing so, the critics of socialism arc at 
pains to '‘represent the bourgeois moral a.s a 


moral common to all mankind and the capi¬ 
talist society as a system based on values 
most - fully corresponding to human nature” 

(p. 180). 

Unveiling the falsity and hypocricy of ** 
such postulates of the bourgeois propagan¬ 
da, the author cites articles of the USSR 
Constitution, other Soviet laws, official sta¬ 
tistics characterising the real state of affairs 
in the socialist countries. The present USSR 
Constitution considerably enriches the con¬ 
tent of all rights—political, socio-economic, 
cultural and personal. It also consolidates 
their guarantees — material, organisational, 
ideological and juridical. The author made a 
convincing comparison of the corresponding 
legislation and its implementation in the 
leading capitalist countries and in the USSR 
as regards the most important civic rights and 
freedoms. And he does not sidetrack comple¬ 
xities and difficulties arising in the proce.ss of 
developing socialist democracy. This process 
involves the search for, and testing of, new 
forms, overriding inertia and outdated 
concepts. 

The book is not devoid of certain draw¬ 
backs and wcakmsses. In particular, the im¬ 
portant problem of appraising the prospects 
for the evolution of the socialist state has 
escaped notice. The conclusion that the 
struggle of political parties for pow’cr in the 
capitalist society is a mere interplay of po¬ 
litical forces seems to be somewhat sim¬ 
plified. One cannot agree with the assertion 
that the adoption of international cove¬ 
nants on human rights did not affect Soviet 
legislation, bccau.se some specifications, 
although not of fundamental importance, 
have been made. 

Nonetheless, the thorough research into 
tlie problem carried out in the book con¬ 
firms that the extensive inclusion of the 
issues pertaining to democracy into the arse¬ 
nal of the ideological struggle waged by 
the bourgeois states against existing socia¬ 
lism is another indicator of their weakening 
positions in (he face of the steadily growing 
influence and prestige of the forces of so¬ 
cialism on ilic world arena. 

B. TOPORNIN, 

D. Sc. (Uw) 
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A Major Factor of World Politics 
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11m Neii'AllgiMd MevMMnf In the Modern World, Moscow, Mezhduna- 
rodniyo ofnotheniya Publishers, 1985, 288 pp. (in Russian). 


Now It is hard to imagine multifarious 
world affairs without the non-aligned move¬ 
ment. The vigour of this movement springs 
from its antiwar, anti-imperialist and antico- 
lonialist thrust, from the active struggle 
against imperiaiism’s aggressive course and 
for freedom and independence of the peoples. 
At the same time, the non-aligned movement 
is a complex and internally contradictory en¬ 
tity of states differing in their socio-politi¬ 
cal make-up and levels of economic develop¬ 
ment. This movement, containing various 
tendencies, is at times a stage of clashing 
views over the very nature of this gigantic 
interstate policy alliance of the developing 
countries. 

Tile reviewed monograph is an attempt to 
comprehensively analyse the non-aligned 
movement, its principles and policy, to re¬ 
veal its political contents and elucidate its 
international tics. Based on Marxist-Lcninist 
methodology, this monograph, abounds in 
facts. 

The authors lay particular stress on the 
fact that the non-aligned movement stems 
from the colonial and semicolonial past of 
the overwhelming majority of its members, 
making them subservient in the world capi¬ 
talist economy. At the same time, these 
countries are driven together by the common 
tasks of attaining economic independence 
and protecting themselves from neo-colonia¬ 
list encroachments. This also explains why 
all non-aligned countries, regardless of their 
socio-economic leanings, are distinguished 
by their anti-imperialist trends. As the book 
notes, “there exists a fairly stable basis for 
the functioning of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment, which is the similar historical record 
and socio-economic conditions and the basic 
political and economic tasks facing its par¬ 
ticipants. In the final count, the concordance 
or closeness of the interests of the non- 
aligned countries as regards major interna¬ 
tional problems override their discord and 
internal contradictions” (p. 5). 

Of particular import is the attempt to eva¬ 
luate the complex, and not infrequently, 
contradictory role and place of the non-alig¬ 


ned movement in the modern world' 
against the backdrop of the struggle 
of the two systems. Equally important la¬ 
the conclusion that despite the growing in¬ 
ternal socio-political incongruity of the mo¬ 
vement, its altitude to present-day interna¬ 
tional problems retains, on the whole, a cle¬ 
ar-cut anti-imperialist thrust. 

The authors tackle many new problems 
of the non-aligned policy, while some old 
problems are analysed in a new light. The 
monograph makes the movement's division 
into periods more clear, thereby allowing 
the reader to better comprehend its evolu¬ 
tion, In this connection it is necessary to 
note the freshness of the monograph’s con¬ 
clusions on the role of Bandung in shaping 
the non-aligned movement and its policy 
(pp. 42-46). 

The book does a good job in covering the 
dynamics of the movement, the changing 
priorities in the basic problems, which were 
thorouidily considered, the guiding motives 
of individual regions of the developing 
world for taking part in the movement. Of 
particular interest in this respect is the 
analysis of the role assumed by the La¬ 
tin American countries in the movement. 
It is the first time this topic has been dis¬ 
cussed so thoroughly in Soviet literature. 

An important place in the book is occu¬ 
pied by a critical analysis of the political 
course fqllowcd by the USA and other 
Western powers towards the non-aligned mo¬ 
vement. In elucidating this pruhiem the 
authors show specific features of individual 
imperialist states' approach to the movement. 
Of particular interest in this respect is the 
author’s interpretation of the West European 
countries’ policy as regards the movement, a 
policy more realistic and balanced. 

A significant place in the monograph is 
assigned to the study of the movement as 
a specific institution in the history and the 
system of international relations, as well as 
to the analysis of the mechanism of the mo¬ 
vement and the procedure of its activities. 
The chapters devoted to these issues const- 
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derably enrich the book. The monograph is 
a collection of systematically-arranged ma¬ 
terial, in particular, on setting up the orga¬ 
nisational structure of the movement, the 
work of its bodies, the procedure for elabo¬ 
rating and taking decisions. 

The book stresses that the potential of the 
non-aligned movement and the main sour¬ 
ces of its strength spring from the growing 
role played in this movement by the countri¬ 
es taking a resolutely anti-imperialist stand 
and from the consolidation of its internal 
unity. The objective historical processes are 
at the core of the community or closeness of 
the positions of the movement’s participants 
with the USSR and other socialist states, 
which have always praised the movement's 
contribution to strengthening peace and inter¬ 
national security. It is a fact that the Soviet 
Union has always consistently supported the 
actions of the non-aligned movement which 
were aimed at safeguarding peace and inter¬ 
national security, at protecting the legitima¬ 
te rights and interests of the developing 
countries. 

It is an incontestible fact that the non-alig¬ 
ned countries have acquired their infiucnce on 
tile international scene not only due to their 
own major actions and initiatives in the 
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struggle to mitigate the military threat and 
restructure the unequal economic relations 
with the imperialist states, but also due to 
the peaceable foreign policy of the socialist 
community, the conjunction or closeness of 
the positions held by the socialist and the 
non-aligned countries on the key issues of 
international development. 

It is only natural that, as in many other 
collective works, some of the problems are 
covered in sufficient detail, while others are 
covered to a lesser degree. This notion 
applies first of all to Chapter VI which, in 
our view, would have benefited had it con¬ 
tained material revealing the participation 
of broad public strata in the non-aligned 
countries in the antiwar, antinuclear move¬ 
ment, and showing the sometimes complex 
internal struggle around these issues. Nei¬ 
ther does the book sufficiently cover the 
issues of relations of the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries with the socialist states. 

The main conclusions drawn by the 
authors and their evaluation of the prospects 
for the non-aligned, movement contribute to 
a more profound understanding of the role 
played by this movement in international 
affairs. 

I. LARIONOV 


The Benefactors of the Antipopular Regime 


wsaa/\a/www\aaa/\aaaaa/\aa/v\a/ww\aa/vvvwwvvvwww\/wwvvwwwwvvwv* 
George Black, Garrison Guatemala, London, Zed Books Ltd., 1984, 202 pp. | 
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The book written by George Black, a mem¬ 
ber of the staff of the North American 
Congress on Latin American Studies, covers 
a period in Guatemala's history from 1954, 
wlieii the USA manipulated their puppets to 
do away with the progressive government 
of Jacobo Arbenz. While for the most part 
dealing with the problems of the day, the 
author ari-alyses the economic development 
of the rounlry, the external and internal 
policy of the military rcgiiues supplanting 
each other over the past 30 years, and the 
revolutionary movement of the popular mas¬ 
ses. 

George Black points to the declining 
economic growth rales, the unfolding infla¬ 
tion and the mounting foreign debt, and 
the worsening living standards. The author 


attempts to exonerate all these negative 
trends by referring to the falling prices for 
the staple exports of the country on the 
world market and by the fact that the 
military brass hats have elbowed the bour¬ 
geoisie from its positions. In Fact all eco¬ 
nomic dislocations arc rooted primarily in 
the policy of the ruling circles geared to 
expanding tics with US monopolic.s, all the 
more so because over 80 per cent of all 
foreign TNCs operating in Guatemala are 
American ones. This policy impeded the 
development of the national economy, pre¬ 
serving its lop-sided, one-crop structure. 

As a result of the antipopular policy 
pursued by the pro-American regimes more 
than a half of the able-bodied po¬ 
pulation of the country arc totally or par- 
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tially unemployed, and more than 70 per 
cent of the people are living in dire poverty. 
Lacking the people’s social support, the 
military dictatorships waged an undeclared 
war against the Guatemalan people by the 
army, semi-official organisations like the 
Secret Anti-Communist Front, Death Squads 
and their kindred. Over the three decades 
uf the blood-chilling terror unleashed in 
Guatemala some 100,000 people have peri¬ 
shed and 38,000 are missing. 

In spite of the terror and repression, the 
Guatemalans arc continuing their struggle 
to attain freedom. The section of the book 
entitled The Thirty Years War deals with 
the people’s war, its forms and methods. 
The author welcomes the struggle of the 
Guatemalan people, and, on the whole, is 
quite objective in his assessment of the 
present stage of the popular movement, not¬ 
ing that it becomes increasingly organised 
and more cohesive. 

Starting from scattered action, the people 
now are becoming involved in coordinated 
activities greatly facilitated by the merger, 
in 1982, of four guerrilla organisations into 
a military-political front—the Guatemalan 
National Revolutionary Unity (URNG) 
which demanded the restoration of democracy 
(p. 112). In 1984 the guerrilla warfare 
had engulfed 14 out of 22 departments of 
the country. 

The main prop of the antipopular regimes 
in Guatemala has been, and remains, US 
imperialism. True, while James Carter was 
US President, bilateral relations cooled off 
somewhat. In 1977, the USA went .so far 
as to stop its aid to the regime invoking 
the latter’s failure to observe human rights. 
George Black regards this move as a 
confirmation of the Democratic Administra¬ 
tion’s principled position, digging up the 
fact that the Guatemalan dictator Garcia 
once called the US President an accomplice 
of communism (p. 156). However, the author 
himself has to concede that unofficial deli¬ 
veries by the USA to the regime were not 
interrupted even for a w'cek. Moreover, Israel 
stepped up its aid. 

Over the same period the Carter Admi¬ 
nistration had elaborated, as applicable to 
Guatemala, a Programme of Pacification 
and Eradication of Communism. The USA 
was bent on knocking together an “iron 
triangle” incorporating Guatemala. Hon¬ 
duras and El Salvador, regarding if as a 
springboard for its expansionist policy in 
Central America (p. 163). 


With the advent to power of the RepublU 
can Administration, US-Guatemalan relations 
have been infused with new blood. Even in 
the course of his election campaign the Pre¬ 
sident-elect told officials of the Guatemalan 
dictatorship: “We’ll get in and then we’ll 
give you help. Don’t give up. Slay there 
and fight. I’ll help you as soon as 1 get in” 
(p. 157). 

And the President abided by his promise. 
While in office, he removed virtually all 
restrictions imposed in 1977. Military deli¬ 
veries were mounting. The Simms Amend¬ 
ment, adopted by the US Senate in August 
1982 and allowing American troops to be 
dispatched to any Latin American or Car- 
ribean country, had cleared the way for an 
official buildup of the military aid to the 
regime. The same year, on the President’s 
insistence, US banks granted Guatemala 
loans and credits to the tunc of $170 mil¬ 
lion (p. 170). 

According to Washington's calculations, 
Guatemala, as the most developed among 
the Central American countries, was to be¬ 
come the leader in the “iron triangle”, a US 
outpost in the subregion. To this end the 
USA, assisted by Israel, attempted to .set 
up a powerful military-industrial complex 
in Guatemala. 

George Black analyses another facet of 
Guatemala’s external policy—its relations 
w'ith Israel which has long ago became the 
US right arm in Latin America. Indeed 
when the USA restricted its military sup¬ 
plies, Israel had sold 50,000 Galil rifles and 
more than 1,000 machine guns, 15 Arava 
planes, 5 military transport helicopters, 
10,000 hand-grenades, and 5,000 tear-gas 
bombs. Apart from weapons supplies and 
capital investments into the Guatemalan 
industry under the secret “stabilisation" 
programme elaborated by the USA, Israel 
and Guatemala, there were some 300 l.sraeli 
military experts in the country teaching 
punitive methods of anti-insurgent warfare. 
George Black recalls the words of the Ls- 
raeli Ambas.sador to Guatemala: "Guatemala 
is one of our best friends” (p. 166). 

Last December general elections were 
held in Guatemala. The victory was won by 
the representative of the Christian Democ¬ 
ratic Parly, B. Ccrcso, who was officially 
proclaimed President on January 14, 1986. 
The new head of state promi.sed that his 
first steps would be aimed at restoring 
democracy in the country and at promoting 
fair peace in Central America. Now, after 



three decades of terror and repressions the 
people of Guatemala entertain the hope for 
a b^ter future. 

The book written by George Black, despite 
his ambiguous political views, is another 
proof of the fact that it is US imperialism, 


upholding reactionary regimes, which is 
re.sponsibIe for the tragedy of Uie Guate* 
malan people, as well as many other Latin 
American peoples. 

B. TRUTOVSKY 


Economic Problems of the Oriental Countries 


5 V. Yu. Kukushkin, Oil and Onvelepmant: Libya, Algeria, Moscow, Nauka ' 
I Publishers, t98S, 229 pp. (in Russian). 

I M. S. Modelevsky, R. N. Andreasyan, V. I. Iskoldsky, L. I. Lushnikova, Fuel 

> end Energy rreblems el Foreign Asia and North Africa, Moscow, Nauka 

> Publishers, 1985, 201 pp. (in Russian). 
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Despite their thematic and genre homo¬ 
geneity the books under review differ in the 
geographical scope of the scrutinised pro¬ 
blems, the authors’ approach to them, and 
the nature and content of the authors’ 
conclusions and evaluations. 

Naturally, this diversity of approach is 
reSected in the nature of the authors’ as- 
sc.ssment of the present state of the energy 
problem and the prospects for its evolution 
in the oriental countries. Thus, the authors 
of the collective monograph conclude that 
there exists a trend towards mitigating the 
tensions in the world in the supply with 
relatively cheap fuels and a relative lessen¬ 
ing of the danger of oil “hunger”. At the 
same time, Kukushkin draws attention to 
serious economic difficulties facing the OPEC 
countries amidst the fuel overproduction 
and the difficulties experienced by the capi¬ 
talist power industry while extricating itself 
from the present, “depressed" state. 

The problems of rent relations, i. c. rela¬ 
tions involved in the distribution of the 
surplus profits derived from the raw ma¬ 
terial economies, and the price-formation 
policies of the oil-exporting countries of the 
East, are extensively covered in both books. 
And each of the authors soundly upholds 
the rent-based principle of the current price 
formation on the world oil capitalist market. 
Thus, “at present the oil prices, while 
remaining under the monopoly regulation 
and control of OPEC, in reality are formed 
under the toughest pressure on the part of 
the TNCs and are connected to a consider¬ 
able degree with the conditions of the worst 
production of liquid fuel in the USA and 


Western Europe" (M. Modelevsky et al., 
p. 50). This oil market price-formation 
concept of the authors is in full accord 
with the increasing stipulation concerning 
the cost nature of the present oil prices, 
that is, the lack of the elements of monopoly 
rent in their internal structure. In his tun*, 
Kukushkin puts forward a new interpreta¬ 
tion of the economic nature of the oil prices 
on the world oil market when the "state 
monopoly" rent, determined by the owner- 
.ship of the oil deposits by the newly free 
countries, is becoming their integral part. 

The authors pay particular attention to 
the political aspects of the struggle waged 
by the developing oil-exporting nations for 
the elimination of the former extortionate 
system of distribution of profits from the 
“black gold" extraction and salc.s. As Ku¬ 
kushkin notes, by the mid-1976s due to 
extended state control over the development 
of the national oil industry and the rise of 
export prices on oil, the OPEC states have 
mainly succeeded in re-establishing the "clas¬ 
sic" principles of rent profits distribution 
on the world oil capitalist market. “For the 
first time in history there occurred a redis¬ 
tribution of the surplus value created in the 
capitalist world in favour of one of the 
regions of the national liberation zone" 
(Modelevsky et al., p, 145). At the same 
time, "under the impact of the energy and 
other structural crises the volume of the 
surplus value alienated by the monopolies 
of the developed capitalist countries for 
their benefit has grown... This has exacer-. 
baled the monetary and financial situation 
in the developing oil-importing countries. 




has intensified their financial dependence on 
the imperialist powers and transnationals, 
thereby deepening the contradictions between 
the developing countries and the centres of 
the capitalist system” (Modelevsky et aL, 
pp. 143-144). 

Of certain interest is the analysis carried 
out by Kukushkin on the preservation of 
some foundations of economic neo-colonial- 
ism with respect to the leading OPEC 
member states which are subjected to the 
unremitting pressure exerted by the impe¬ 
rialist powers and transnationals. At the 
same time the author stresses that oil im¬ 
perialism zeroes in its heaviest salvos at 
such states as Libya and Algeria regarding 
them as its outspoken opponents in the 
OPEC ranks and as "adherents of an all- 
out rigid confrontation with imperialism” 
(pp. 148-149). 

in this connection, the author holds, the 
formal, quantitative criteria are insufficient 
to evaluate the results of the nationalisation 
of the oil-and-gas industry in the developing 
countries. He also justifiably notes "the 
conditions in which the former conccs- 
.sionaries continue their economic activities 
in the Arabian oil monarchies even after the 
lOO-per-cent nationalisation are still more 
acceptable than the status of .some mixed 
enterprises in countries like Algeria and 
l.ibya where the former foreign holders pre- 
serveil their ownership on a part of the 
siiare-holder capital" (p. 104). 

Providing a similar assessment of the 
evolution and methods of imperialist expan¬ 
sion in the oil-extracting countries of the 
Arab East, the authors of the collective mo- 
nogn-iph note that “the primary goal of it 
(oil imperialism— Ye. Kh.) has remained 
the same; to secure control over an uninter¬ 
rupted supply of Middle Ha.stern and North 
Alrican oil for its economy and armed 


forces, for a profitable use of this oil by 
transnationals” (Modelevsky et al., p. 146). 

At the same time, the sections dealing 
with the problem of petro-doliars reveal to 
the utmost the divergencies in the authors’ 
approach to the problems examined In both 
books. In his evaluations and generalisation 
Kukushkin bases for the most part on the 
analysis of the phenomena and processes 
observed In the economy and power genera¬ 
tion of the two North African states, while 
the conclusions drawn in the monograph 
are often sulluscd w'ith exessive generalisa¬ 
tion. and at times the authors fail to take 
into account the specificity of the socio-po¬ 
litical and economic problems of particular 
states and groupings. 

It seems, should V. Kukushkin have at¬ 
tempted to examine the energy and primary 
goods problems facing other countries in 
the Arab East as well, some of his proposi¬ 
tions would have been more substantiated 
and convincing. The content of the mono¬ 
graph would have then gained from a more 
precise and clearrcut correspondence of some 
sections of the book to the particular pro¬ 
blems of the regions under study. 

Despite some fragmentation and a lack 
of consent on a number of key issues the 
books under review can be regarded as a 
summary of a scientific discussion on the 
problems of the Eastern countries’ oil-and- 
gas industry, which has become the centre¬ 
piece of the exacerbating energy problem 
and has undergone a profound structural 
transformation in the 1970s and early 
1980s. 

The publication of these books would 
hardly exhaust such a vital and interesting 
theme and would probably stimulate new 
scientific publications. 


Ye. KHARTUKOV 
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THE TRANSPORT THOROUGHFARES OF THE SOCIALIST COMMUNITY ir 
LIBYA -k WHAT COES ON BEHIND THE FACADE OF WELL-BEING W AN 
ORGANISATION OF THE ENVIRONMENT PROTECTION ACTIVISTS 


The Transport Thoroughfares 
of the Socialist Community 


A concrete result of socialist economic in¬ 
tegration in action is the CMEA countries’ 
international transport infrastructure. Their 
joint efforts contribute to its steady deve¬ 
lopment, making it possible to cope with 
the growing mutual and transit foreign 
trade shipments. Thus, in the last 35 years 
the volume of export and import freight 
flow between the CMEA countries increased 
nearly 8-fold, and reached the sum total 
of hundreds of millions of tons; passenger 
transportation stood short of 30 million. 

Railway transport takes priority in most 
CMEA countries and is important for do¬ 
mestic and international communication. 
Today it accounts for nearly 45 per cent of 
the freight and for 27 per cent of the pas¬ 
senger shipments between these countries. 
Integration of railway transport has pro¬ 
moted the improvement of national transport 
systems and their modernisation, helping 
solve large-.scale economic tasks. The exten¬ 
sion of wide-gauge tracks, for instance, 
ensured the uninterrupted transportation of 
tens of millions of tons of iron ore from 
the USSR to iron-and-steel works in several 
European socialist countries. Efforts were 
pooled for the building of railway bridges, 
developing the capacities of border stations, 
modernising thousands of railways, updat¬ 
ing transportation means, especially loco¬ 
motives, making more intensive use of the 
transport potential and raising its effect in 
general. 

For over 30 years now ihe CMEA states 
have enjoyed the u.se of a common stock of 
freight cars which now comprises over 
300,000 units of Bulgaria, the GDR, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, the USSR and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. It has become po.ssiblc to eliminate 
or reduce empty runs on international and 
domestic lines, accelerate turnover, raise the 


economic effect from the use of freight cars, 
bring down the density of freight traffic and 
improve the work of international tho¬ 
roughfares, border stations and railway 
marshalling yards. 

The CMEA countries have worked out 
coordinated programmes for developing 
railway transport until the year 2000, which 
they are consistently translating into reality. 
They work to increase the lines' carrying 
capacities, especially through electrification, 
build more side tracks and considerably 
increase the capacities of border stations 
and junctions. Measures are introduced 
to raise the technological level of the 
rolling stock and improve railway services. 

According to forecasts, by the end of the 
century the lenght of electrified lines 
employed only for international shipments 
will increase by 3,500 kilometres. Four 
principal railway thoroughfares linking the 
capitals and large administrative and eco¬ 
nomic centres of the CMEA countries (Ber- 
lin-War.saw-Moscow; Rostok-Beriin-Prague- 
Bratislava-Budapcst-Bucharest; Gdan.sk-Ka- 
towice-Bratislawa-Budapcst-Bucharest; Mos- 
cow-Kiev-Bucharest-Sofia) will be fully 
electrified. Altogether the agreement on the 
modernisation and technological rehauling cf 
railway lines of international significance 
envisages ihe development of 14 such main 
lines running from East to West and 4 lines 
running from North to .South, with a total 
length of nearly 19,000 kilometres. 

Motor transport is playing an ever in¬ 
creasing role in international communication. 
It is important for passenger traffic between 
the European CMEA countries and also for 
freight shipments dealing with specific types 
of goods, such as cinematographic, photo- 
and radio equipment, cosmetics, medicine. 
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foods, clocks and watches, precision instru¬ 
ments. electronic appliances, etc. 

Motor transport provides convenient 
services for inner-branch specialisation and 
cooperation of production in the CMEA 
countries. For instance, it ensures the deli¬ 
very of front axles for the Ikarus buses from 
the USSR to Hungary and the delivery of 
spare parts for these buses to the USSR, 
and is used on an increasing scale for 
conveying large-sized and heavy-weight 
freight for atomic power plants under con¬ 
struction, chemical and metallurgical pro¬ 
jects. The envisaged CMEA programme for 
cooperation in building and modernising 
highways in the international category with 
a heavy flow of traffic, and building facilities 
servicing passengers and transport means 
is highly conducive to the further develop¬ 
ment of motor traffic. 

Water transport lakes care of nearly 
25 per cent of all mutual import and export 
traffic between CMEA countries, where 
2fl per cent falls to sea transport. Shipping 
companies in the fraternal countries maintain 
over 120 regular delivery routes in dilTerent 
directions. Drawing on the agreement on 
cooperation in commercial .sea navigation, 
they work for the effectiveness and mutual 
benefit of the international maritime ship¬ 
ments. 

A significant achievement of this coopera¬ 
tion was the development in the late 1970s 
of progressive tran.sport technology systems, 
among them the international economic 
enterprise Interlightcr founded by Bulgaria, 
Hungary, the USSR and Czechoslovakia. It 
tjkc.s care of freight shipping between the 
Danube countries and Indian and Pakistani 
ports, and along the Danube-Mekong ship¬ 
ping line where it ensures sound .sea com¬ 
munication with Vietnam and Kampuchea. 
The transportation of cargo in lighters 
helps do away with high-cost delays of ves¬ 
sels in sea ports and increases their tur¬ 
nover. 

Another example of this kind is the 
Friendship Bridge, a railway ferry system 
which has been running between Varna 
(PRB) and Ilyichevsk (USSR) since 1978 
and which has become an important integrat¬ 
ing link of the CMEA transport system, 
which speeds up three- and four-fold the 
shipment of cargo. The progressive railway 
ferry system is now making good progress, 
as evidenced by the recently opened line 
between Burgas (PRB) and Poti (Georgian 
SSR). Work is under way to open a similar 
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line between Klaipeda (Lithuanian SSR) 
and the GDR's railway ferry complex 
Mukran on the Rugen Island, which will 
start operating at the end of the current 
year. 

The CMEA countries arc linked by a uni¬ 
fied container system. Its common fleet slock 
of large-volume shipping containers tops 
150,000. Some 50 railway and shipping con¬ 
tainer lines have been put into operation, 
linking the socialist countries' industrial 
centres, and 160 terminals and stations ser¬ 
vicing heavy containers. The introduction of 
this system ha.s improved the preservation of 
freight cargo, and has on the whole brought 
down the cost of and speeded up transport 
operations. The CMEA countries intend to 
increase the volume of container shipment 
four-fold by 1990 as against 1980. 

Today aircraft of socialist fraternal coun¬ 
tries make flights to over 100 countries. 
Twenty-two international air lines linking 
the CMEA countries have become lines of 
friendship. All the countries of the socialist 
community arc engaged in meaningful work 
aimed at developing and improving air 
lr.an.sportation. Large-scale joint measures 
are undertaken to outline the pr(isp(>cts fur 
developing aiicraft engineering and provid¬ 
ing civil aviation with the basic technologi¬ 
cal means. Of late new liners and helicop¬ 
ters boasting additional comforts and load¬ 
lifting capacities have been introduced on 
CMEA airlines. 

Much attention is devoted to improving 
air-traffic control (ATC). To this effect a 
general argeement has been signed to orga¬ 
nise an international ATC research and ex¬ 
perimental centre. Great importance is at¬ 
tached to the development of CMEA coiin- 
tric.s' airports, providing them with installa¬ 
tions for automating and mechanising opera¬ 
tions connected with the .servicing of pas¬ 
sengers and air technology. 

Extensive Joint work is conducted to 
train personnel in the teciiniqucs of flying 
and aircraft maintenance. A Centre for the 
joint training of flight crews, maintenance 
personnel and air-traffic controllers has been 
set up in Ulyanovsk (USSR). It has already 
trained several thousand .specialists for the 
CMEA countries’ civil aviation. 

The constantly growing oil and gas deli¬ 
veries from the Soviet Union to the Euro¬ 
pean socialist countries has given impetus 
to the development of pipeline transport. The 
first units of the 4,500 kilometre-long Druzh- 
ba pipeline system began operating in 1964. 
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other forms of cconomk cooperation inclu¬ 
ding credits and loans, private financial 
operations of American citizens in that 
country. Approximately 1,500 Americans 
who worked under contract in that country 
were ordered to leave it before February 1 
under penalty of imprisonment. 

Washington and Tel-Aviv persisted in 
calling upon their West European states to 
join the boycott of Libya. Official circles of 
certain West European states, however, 
stated that they did not appro¬ 
ve of sanctions as a method of interstate 
relations, and refused to join them. Accor¬ 
ding to West European politicians Wash¬ 
ington’s policy, aimed at applying pressure- 
on Libya, is creating dangerous tension in 
the Mediterranean. 

In an effort to ntutralise, or at least to 
calm down criticism by Arabs with regard 
to gangsterous actions against Libya the 
Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Admiral William Crowe loured several 
Middle East countries in January 1986. This 
high-ranking Pentagon official also visited 
Tel-Aviv where he reportedly di.scussed 
means of coordinating anti-Libyan actions 
of the two countries. It wasn't long before 
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new anti-Libyan provocations were made; 
on February 4 Israeli air pirates intercepted 
a Libyan civilian aircraft in international air 
space and forced it to land at an Israeli 
military air field. 

Aggressive anti-Libyan actions of the 
United States and its “strategic allies” were 
severely criticised by all progressive forces 
of the world. 

The hostile anti-Libyan actions of the 
White House were regarded in Moscow as 
a threat to peace and security not only for 
the Mediterranean but even for the regions 
outside. “Such actions,” a TASS Statement 
reads in part, “cannot but evoke universal 
concern and indignation. The world public 
must raise its voice in defence of the cause 
of peace and the inalienable right of each 
people to determine its own destiny.” The 
Soviet people resolutely condemn the reck¬ 
less and adventurist policy of the USA in res¬ 
pect of the sovereign Arab country—a UN 
member, and demand that an end be put to 
the outrageous acts of state terrorism. 


A. VLADIMIRSKY, 
V. LAVRENTYEV 


What Goes on Behind the Facade of Well-Being 


“Agricultural Crisis”, “Farmers Ruined”, 
“Impoverishment of Rural America”, etc.— 
such headlines are encountered ever more 
frequently on the pages of US newspapers 
and magazines. The question comes natu¬ 
rally: How is it that a country which is the 
chief supplier of grain to the world market 
has suddenly found itself in the throes of 
an agricultural crisis? Nevertheless this is so. 

On that bitter-cold day of December 13, 
1985 about 100 farmers gathered at the 
Lone Tree (k'nietcry in Iowa City (Iowa 
State). They came from the ncarlying 
districts to attend the funeral of a farmer 
from HilKs, the 63 year-old Dale Burr, and 
his wife F.mily. Their dca li was far from 
ordinary. It shook the whole country, sho¬ 
wing once again the extent of the crisis 
embracing US farms and the farmers' des¬ 
perate situation for which Washington's 
official policy was mainly to blame. 

What took place on December 9 in Hills, 
remarked the CBS TV company, would have 


happened anyway, sooner or later. Dale Burr 
shot his wife, then he shot John Hughs, 
President of the Hills Bank and Trust Co., 
and farmer Richard Goddy who tried to bar 
his way in the street. Then he turned the 
muzzle of his gun against himself and 
pulled the trigger... 

Burr had fallen into hopeless debt and 
become another victim of the notorious 
"price scissors”, when steadily falling prices 
for farm produce go hand in hand with 
steadily growing prices for machinery, fuel 
and fertilisers. It turned out that 10 days 
before the tragedy Burr had called on his 
sister and her husband and told them that 
he had virtually lost his farm, could not pay 
his bills, nor even a part of his debt to 
Hills Bank and Trust Co. 

This is how T/w Iowa Cily Press-Citizen 
commented on the Hills tragedy: "But if 
there is one thing that is clear from Monday’ 
tragic series of murder and suicide, it is that 
the farms crisis is not numbers and deficits 
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and bushels of corn. It is people and pride 
and tears and blood." 

It can be gathered from the US press that 
today not dozens, not hundreds but thou¬ 
sands of farmers suffer the same plight as 
the late Dale Burr. According to The New 
York Times at least 2,000 PS farmers go 
bankrupt weekly, and according to the 
Associated Press, nearly one out of six 
farmers is under the constant threat of fol¬ 
lowing suit, While one out of 14 is on the 
brink of ruin. 

In the unanimous opinion of specialists 
the reason for such a sombre state of affairs 
which has become the lot of tens of thou¬ 
sands of US farmers—these arc chiefly tiie 
owners of small and so-called family 
farms—lies in the extortionate policy of big 
agrarian corporations controlling both the 
marketing of farm produce and the sale of 
farm machinery in the country. They seek, 
on the one hand, to fix the lowest possible 
prices for the farmers' produce and, on the 
other, to charge them exorbitant prices for 
farm machinery and manufactured goods. 

The direct result of this policy is tlic 
mass ruin of US farmers. According to the 
US press, in the five years that the present 
Administration has been in office nearly 
150,000 farms have gone to ruin. Data from 
the US Department of Agriculture shows 
that in only a year’s time, from June 1, 
1984 to June 1, 1985, the number of US 
farms went down by 43,770, which is a 
drop of nearly 2 per cent. Its reports also 
showed that within the same period the area 
under crops w'ent down by 3.8 million acres. 

The future of US farms is far from cheer¬ 
ful. US economists predict that the total net 
incomes of the population employed in agri¬ 
culture will go down in 1986 by anolticr 
10 per cent. It should be noted however that 
the forecast reduction of the total incomes 
in 1986 will take place after their drop in 
198.5. 

One must also take into consideration the 
falling prices for real estate—the farmers 
chief possession. According to experts, the 
aRKregate value of farmers’ real estate 
went down from $856,100 million (as of 
December 31, 1984) to $790,000-840,000 mil- 
^iion in 1985. Forecasts for 1986 set the 
*figurc at $770,000-830,000 million. 

Each year brings new complications to 
the -marketing of farm produce. According 
to data supplied by James Donald, Chairman 
of the World Agricultural Outlook Board 
under the Department of Agriculture, farm 


exports, which fell in 1984-1985 to 
$31,000 million, were likely to drop even 
further in 1986. The reason for this trend 
are the failures suffered by US agricultural 
produce in the world market owing to the 
exorbitant rates of the US dollar in the 
world currency markets, which automatically 
brings up the prices of all US exports. 

In this situation, The New York Times 
wrote, “evidence is mounting that fear and 
despair are spreading among hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who are looking at 
losses of millions of acres, farms either 
already lost or likely to fall into the hands 
of creditors soon.” According to the report 
compiled jointly by the Food and Agricul¬ 
tural Policy Research Institute and the 
leading magazine for agricultural problems 
The Farm Journal, the debts of nearly one- 
third of all US farms exceeded 40 per cent 
of their properly value. According to 
experts, such a financial state of affairs 
virtually puts into question the ability of 
the farmer to survive. The report emphasizes 
that 15.4 per cent of the aforementioned 
group of farms already had debts running 
above the 70 per cent level, which in the 
obtaining situation was tantamount to una¬ 
voidable bankruptcy. 

The Hills tragedy in Iowa is an example 
of the far from rare outcome of bankruptcy. 
Losing all hope of assistance from the State 
authorities and the federal government far¬ 
mers find the only way out of the tragic situa¬ 
tion by taking their own life. There arc no 
official statistics on this score. But accor¬ 
ding to sociologist Rex Campbell of the 
University of Missouri, the suicide rate 
among farmers is 30-40 per cent above the 
coiintry’s average. 

In general the cri.sis of US farmers 
affects to a smaller or greater extent many 
aspects of the country’s life. Ranks that 
have given credit to farmers turned insol¬ 
vent go bankrupt, the engineering and che¬ 
mical industries incur losses. The situation 
is highly alarming in small towns whidi are 
closely linked with agricultural production. 
Indicative In this respi>cl is the fate of the 
small town of Madelia in Minnesota. In 
1984 alone, it wjtne.sscd the ruin of 
10 firms. The town is on the verge of comp¬ 
lete desolation and it is far from being 
the only one that has been bit by the agri¬ 
cultural crisis. According to the US press, 
in many towns of South Dakota one comes 
across vacant buildings. James Abdnor, the 
Stale’s Republican Senator, confirmed that 
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hundreds of small towns were on the verge 
of extinctioa 

Washington’s antipopular course meets 
with sharp protat from rural America. It 
has become a common sight to see thou¬ 
sands of farmers taking part in protest 


marches in the capitate of their home States 
and even before the White House. They 
demand help and protection against the 
monopolies’ arbitrary rule 

A. LAZAREV 


An Organisation 

of the Environment Protection Activists 


Greenpeace is a mass international orga¬ 
nisation for the protection of the environ¬ 
ment, uniting within i*s ranks people from 
many countries. This movement, however, 
does not fall wholly into the category of 
"ecological” movement. Its name Green¬ 
peace, which speaks for itself, and the 
nature of its activity show that it embraces 
the ecological and pacifist movements as 
complementing each other. As underlined by 
the British participants in the movement at 
their meeting in Bristol, bombing the 
environment is the worst thing that could 
happen to it. 

it is logical therefore that the organisa¬ 
tion's activities are spearheaded against 
nuclear weapons tests which are fraught 
with irreparable consequences for mankind. 
It was precisely the struggle against the 
nuclear threat that brought the movement 
to life in 1970 as a movement of protest 
against US nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
in the vicinity of the Aleutians. 

Its struggle against the nuclear threat 
raised the organisation’s prestige and 
extended its ranks. In 1977 the number of 
Greenpeace members increased to 80,000 
representatives from all continents. The 
organisation is financed by donations and 
the sale of postcards and badges propaga¬ 
ting its ideas. 

The Western press often classifies the 
organisation's methods as naive and delibe¬ 
rately sensational. Indeed, its activists, who 
call themselves “living shields" of nature, 
organi.se “lay-ins” on railway tracks in 
ditTcrent countries to prevent transportation 
of nuclear materials; go uut into the open 
sea. challenging cruisers and destroyers 
with mere sailboats: climb factory smoke¬ 
stacks in protest against environmental 
pollution. 

But must important of all is that Green¬ 
peace draw's the attention of the local and 
world public to many urgent problems of 


our time. Its activists make thousands of 
people aware of their responsibility for the 
future of our planet, and of their ability 
to speak their view of the world in which 
their children will have to live, it is note¬ 
worthy that the environmental protection 
movement in general and Greenpeace activi¬ 
ties in particular do not only promote civic 
feelings among the broad population layers, 
but arc essentially a form of mass democ¬ 
ratic movements. 

The methods of struggle for its aims are 
extremely diverse, ranging from participa¬ 
tion in international conferences, blockading 
nuclear centres and holding large-scale de¬ 
monstrations, to unflagging and painstaking 
work in courts where use is made of all the 
traditional legal possibilities afforded by 
bourgeois jurisdiction. Legal action was 
used by the Greenpeace movement against 
the US Inco company whose production 
activities were responsible for the "acid 
rains” in Canada. 

The Greenpeace movement embraces a 
wide scope of activity and is gaining mo¬ 
mentum. In 1985 the organisation had a 
membership of 1.2 million activists from 
15 countries. Today it boasts about 30 rep¬ 
resentative bodies and affiliations in many 
parts of the world, 150 full-time officials, 
and a yearly turnover of $10,714,000, as of 
1985. 

Greenpeace continues to fight for its chief 
aim—the stopping of all nuclear tests, which 
it justly regards as an effective means of 
.saving the environment and peace on Earth. 
Its struggle against the nuclear threat has 
recently been given further impetus, and, as 
fixed in its programme of action adopted in 
Octobei 1985. will now be extended to 
nuclear disarmament. 

V. SEROV 



FOREIGN POLICY ORGANS OF STATES 

Foreign policy deparfmonfs of states should be regarded as an inalienable part of the 
entire system of state organs or, in other words, the constitutional establishment of the 
country. The latter is, in its turn, determined by the class nature of an individual state. 
Whatever their names or structures, all state bodies and departments entrusted with foreign 
policy functions are called upon to pursue the goals of the ruling class. 

The supreme bodies of the state are engaged in shaping and implementing the general 
line in international affairs, including relations with foreign states and efforts to resolve inter* 
national problems. They resort to various methods in doing so. These methods incorporate 
the acts of the supreme bodies such as the conduct of negotiations with other countries at 
the level of heads of state and government, the signing of treaties and agreements, the 
exchange of parliamentary and government delegations, the sending of messages, the pub¬ 
lication of statements and other diplomatic instruments, the recognition of states and the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with them, the severance of these relations, and so on. 

Special departments are responsible for the practical implementation of the foreign 
policy line. As a rule these bodies are called ministries of foreign affairs, in the Soviet 
Union included (until 1946, in the USSR it was named the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs). In some other countries, such as France and Belgium, they are called ministries for 
external relations, and in the USA—the Department of State headed by the Secretary of 
State. Their functions are mostly identical, although there are some peculiarities in their 
implementation in particular countries. These divergencies are connected with the consti¬ 
tutional pattern of this or that state. 

Among the principal functions of these departments are the maintenance of relations 
with other countries; analysis and summing up of the information on the situation in indivi¬ 
dual countries and the world at large; elaboration of proposals as regards the state's posi¬ 
tions on various international issues, as well as projected foreign policy actions; elaboration 
of draft treaties and agreements; running of diplomatic and consular establishments abroad, 
missions and delegations at international organisations; day-to-day contacts with diplomatic 
missions of other states; protection of their citizens' interests abroad; consular matters. 

From its very inception, the foreign policy service of the Soviet Union was based on the 
principle of combining a Soviet institution with a Party institution. Lenin attached particular 
significance to this flexible amalgamation in the whole of state activities, regarding it as 
"a source of great strength in our politics".' This principle is enshrined in the Basic Law 
of the Soviet state—^the Constitution of the USSR, which stresses that the leading and 
guiding force of Soviet society and the nucleus of its political system, of all state organisa¬ 
tions and public organisations, is the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The CPSU exists 
for the people and serves the people. The Communist Party, armed with Marxism-Leninism, 
determines the general perspectives of the development of society and the course of th«. 
home and foreign policy of the USSR. 

As the highest organ of state power in the USSR, the USSR Supreme Soviet is empo¬ 
wered to deal with all matters, foreign policy matters included, placed within the jurisdictioK 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repubiics by the Constitution; admission of new Republics 
fo the USSR; definition of the state borders and the protection of the frontiers and the ter¬ 
ritory of the Soviet state; problems of peace and war; safeguarding of sovereignty; defence 
and state security matters; the USSR's representation in internationai relations; the USSR's 
ties with other states and international organisations; the establishment of general order and 
coordination of the Union republics' relations with foreign states and international organisa¬ 
tions; foreign trade. 

Between the sessions of the Supreme Soviet, these functions are relegated to the Presi¬ 
dium of the Supreme Soviet. It ratifies and denounces international treaties of the USSR; 


‘ V. 1. Lenin, Collected Wtu-ks, Vol. 33, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1966, p. 496. 
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it is empowerad to declaro m state ol war In ttn event of an armed attacic on the USSR or 
when necessary to fulfil international treaty obligations providing for mutual defence against 
aggression. The Presidium appoints or recalls diplomatic envoys of this country in foreign 
states and at international organisations; it receives the letters of credence and recall of 
other states' diplomatic representatives; institues and confers diplomatic ranlcs; admits to 
citizenship of the USSR, rules on questions of renunciation and deprivation of the citizenship 
of the USSR, and on questions of granting asylum; and bears other responsibilities under 
the Constitution and Soviet laws. 

The USSR Council of Ministers, as the highest executive and administrative organ of 
state power, is entrusted with general direction in regard to relations with other stales, 
foreign trade, economic, scientific and technical, and cultural cooperation of the USSR 
with other countries. It concludes intergovernmental agreements; takes measures to ensure 
fulfilment of the USSR's international treaties; composes delegations to various international 
organs and commissions operating within the framework of signed agreements; appoints 
delegations to the negotiations on treaties not requiring ratification. The government of the 
USSR maintains busines" contacts with the governments of other countries. 

In the USA the President, the head of state and the chief executive, is endowed with 
quite broad powers in the foreign poiicy field. Under the Constitution, he is empowered, 
with the consent of the Senate, to conclude treaties and agreements with foreign powers 
{provided two thirds of the Senators present concur); to establish diplomatic relations 
with other countries; to receive ambassadors and other envoys; to appoint, with the Se> 
nate's consent, US representatives to high diplomatic posts. The President supervises US 
foreign policy through the Department of State and other bodies engaged in the eiaboration 
and realisation of the US course in world affairs. 

Particularly influential among them is the National Security Council (NSC) established 
an 1947 under the Nationai Security Act as the main presidential consultative body dealing 
with foreign and military policy matters. Actuaily, the NSC is now the leading organ engaged 
in providing advice on US poiicy. It is composed of the President, the Vice-President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the CIA Director and a number of other top 
officials responsible for central departments, as well as the President’s Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs. In recent decades the rote of the latter has become more weighty 
in the shaping of the US foreign policy. For example, during Nixon's stay in office, his Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser Henry Kissinger not only participated in the foreign policy decision¬ 
making and became the chief executive of the NSC and its bodies, but regularly acted as 
the presidential representative at talks with foreign powers. 

In France, the President carries out the functions of the head of state and holds practi¬ 
cally all levers of state control. As for the Prime-Minister, he has to follow the President in the 
home and external affairs. Naturally, this line is also followed by the Ministry for External 
Relations. 

In the FRG, the supermost figure in the elaboration and implementation of the foreign 
policy course is the head of the government—^the Federal Chancellor. Despite the fact that 
the FRG Ministry for Foreign Affairs is an important link within the system of state organs, 
there are other bodies handling foreign affairs in the Federal Chancellor department. In its 
turn, the press and information service at the disposal of the Federal Government is engaged 
in collecting information, as well as in elaborating the propaganda thrust of the West- 
German information services abroad. The FRG Ministry for Foreign Affairs has special 
sections for external economic issues. It also maintains ties in culture and sports. 

The state structure in Britain has peculiarities of its own. Although the nominal head of 
state—the monarch (presently the Queen)—is the supreme bearer of power, in fact, the 
Prime-Minister, as the first adviser to the Queen, holds all the levers of state management. 
The British department foi foreign affairs, called the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
is the most influential foreign policy body in the country. Besides its head—a member 
of the Cabinet of Ministers—this organ is supervised by the permanent secretary. He super¬ 
vises the British political intelligence, and the Foreign Office is represented in the British 
military intelligence department. 
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0« iMuary 23, 19M USSR Council of JMnlsters opprovod a Statufo on flio oiporl 
of chomicals wMch havo a peaceful purpose, but can bo used to produco chomical 
woopons. Hare is tho loit of the document. 


STATUTE 

on the export of chemicals which have a peaceful 
purpose, but can be used to produce chemical weapons 


The Statute regulates the export from the USSR of chemicals which have 
a peaceful purpose, but can be used to produce chemical weapons (hereaf¬ 
ter referred to as dual-purpose chemicals). A list of dual-application chemi¬ 
cals is annexed. 

Changes in the list may be made only by decision of the USSR 
Government. 

Dual-purpose chemicals are being exported from the USSR with due re¬ 
gard for the Soviet Union's obligations under the 1925 Geneva Protocol for 
the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases 
and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare. 

Dual-purpose chemicals may be exported from the USSR provided gua¬ 
rantees have been given by the importing countries that chemicals of that 
category: 

a) will not be used, directly or indirectly, to produce chemical weapons; 

b) will be re-exported or transferred from the jurisdiction of the recipient 
country only with ^e written consent of the corresponding Soviet foreign- 
trade organisation (in the event of multistage re-export, such consent can be 
requested both directly from the Soviet foreign-trade organisation and 
through the intermediate re-exporters). 

These obligations should be specially formalised by the competent go¬ 
vernment bodies in the recipient countries in each particular instance of So¬ 
viet deliveries of dual-purpose chemicals or reaffirmed by way of reference 
to corresponding obligations under existing multilateral or bilateral treaties, 
agreements or other contractual acts in law. 

Operations relating to the export from the USSR of dual-purpose chemi¬ 
cals are carried on by foreign-trade organisations of the Ministry of Fore¬ 
ign Trade. The draft agreements (contracts) with foreign partners in what 
concerns the terms of the guarantees connected with the export of dual- 
purpose ' chemicals are to be agreed with the USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Dual-purpose chemicals may be shipped from the USSR only when the 
corresponding foreign-trade organisation of the USSR receives the above 
guarantees from the recipient country. 

In the event that a recipient country violates the obligations envisaged 
by the present Statute, the export of dual-purpose chemicals from the USSR 
to that country shall cease. 
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Simultaneously virHh a oessaiion of exports, the Minli^ of Foreign Trade 
with the participation, if necessary, of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
shall take measures in accordance with the norms of intemahonai law and 
the USSR's international treaties to ensure that the recipient country fulfils 
Its obligations. ^ 

A decision to resume exports shaU be taken by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade in a^eement with ttie USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs in each parti¬ 
cular case once the causes of the breach of obligation have been established. 


List of Dual-Purpose Chemicals 

1. Cyanogen chloride 

2. Dichlorocarbonic acid 

3. Hydrogen cyanide 

4. Phosphorus oxychloride 

5. Phosphorus trichloride 

4. Trichibronitromethane (chloropicrin) 

7. Thiodigiycol 

8. Dimethylamine hydrochloride 

9. Chloroethyl alcohol 

10. Compounds containing phosphorus-methyi bond 




THE 271k CONGKESS OF THE CKO 
ANO ISSUES OF WAR AND PEACE 

Professor Sh. S A N A K 0 Y F V, 
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T he Congresses of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union have a special 
role to play in determining the strategy and tactics of the domestic and 
foreign policies pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet state. At these Cong¬ 
resses the impressive plans for the country's economic growth, for building 
the material and technical basis of communism are drawn up and endorsed. 
The Communists at these forums determine and specify the foreign policy 
line of the CPSU and the Soviet government and advance a detailed pro¬ 
gramme of struggle for stable world peace and security. All this ensures the 
dialectical relationship between the accomplishment of development tasks at 
home and the provision of favourable foreign policy conditions for that and 
the continuity of the consistent Leninist policy of peace and international 
cooperation. 

The role of the Party Congresses is great, indeed, in the scientific and 
theoretical analysis of problems involved in world relations and in the fo¬ 
reign policy of socialism. Each Congress is held in a definite historical situa¬ 
tion. So a Congress gives an analysis of world development at a certain sta¬ 
ge and sets the tasks for the Party in accordance with the current world si¬ 
tuation and with the key tendencies of that period. This approach is of great 
scientific and practical significance. An accurate scientific assessment of the 
world situation as a whole in some or other period of time makes it 
possible to set practical goals in the struggle for peace and social progress, 
for the prevention of the threat of a nuclear holocaust. In this respect the 
results of the 27th CPSU Congress are of exceptional importance at the pre¬ 
sent decisive moment, which rightly will occupy a special place, not only in 
this country's history, but in the history of the world. 


I n the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Cong- 
I ress, Mikhail Gorbachev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
analysed foreign policy problems and clearly defined the main trends of in¬ 
ternational development. He stressed that the chief goal of the Party's inter¬ 
national strategy was clear—"to ensure to the Soviet people the possibility 
of working under conditions of enduring peace and freedom.... To fulfil it in 
the present situation means, above all, to terminate the material preparations 
for a nuclear war". 

The 27th Congress of the CPSU not only stated that the international ten¬ 
sions had grown, but revealed the causes of such a course of events and 
made clear who was to blame for it. It pointed out to where this would lead 
mankind, if no drastic measures would be taken to restrain the forces of 
war and reaction which were pushing the world into the nuclear abyss. The 
danger looming over mankind has never been so awesome, says the new 
edition of the Programme of the CPSU. This great danger to peace comes 
from imperialism, US imperialism above all. Precisely its actions show the 
policy of the USA and NATO as it really is. This is In fact a policy of social 
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revenge to be taken by achieving military superiority over socialism. It is a 
policy of suppressing progressive and liberation movements by force and 
maintaining world tensions on the level vvhkh, in their view, would justify 
the nuclear and conventional arms race and militarisation of outer space. 

Furthermore, the Congress frankly stated in its historic documents that 
imperialism presented a threat of a third world war: "imperialism is using 
the achievements of man's genius for the development of weapons of awe¬ 
some destructive power. The policy of the imperialist circles, which are pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice the future of whole nations, is increasing the danger that 
these weapons may actually be put to use. In the final count it threatens 
mankind with a global armed conflict in which there would be no winners or 
losers and in which world civilisation could perish." 

Such is the Party's assessment of the most acute problem confronting 
mankind today—the problem of war and peace. This assessment is dictated 
not by subjective factors but is based on a strictly scientific analysis of the 
realities of the modern world, on the objective exposure of the anti-popular, 
militaristic policy of imperialism and the possible catastrophic effects of this 
policy. 

The ideologists and politicians of the USA and NATO stick to just the op¬ 
posite point of view. They are interpreting the situation in the world, if not 
by drawing a rosy perspective, then at any rate by greatly belittling the 
danger of a nuclear war, a danger which is the result of their warmongering, 
of the imperialist policy of imposing the arms race on others. The ruling elite 
in the imperialist states acts so primarily because it set out to whitewash its 
policy of building up world tensions, justifying the arms race and concealing 
from world public opinion what had really caused the worsening of the in¬ 
ternational climate. 

At the same time, frenzied anti-Soviet and antisocialist campaigns are 
launched in the USA and other NATO countries, their population are being 
brainwashed increasingly in the spirit of militarism and great-power chauvi¬ 
nism. The methods used in these campaigns resemble those that were em¬ 
ployed in Nazi ideology and propaganda. To that end, all kinds of lies are 
made use of, from a "Soviet threat" to "human rights" violations. Menda¬ 
cious assertions about an "export of revolution" or about the socialist count¬ 
ries' intention to impose their social system and ideology on other nations 
figure prominently in the efforts of the imperialist bourgeoisie to spread 
hatred for the Soviet Union among the population in the capitalist world. 
For that purpose the bourgeoisie falsifies both the history and the theoreti¬ 
cal propositions of the classics of Marxism-Leninism and misinterprets the 
goals and tasks facing new society in the area of domestic and foreign poli¬ 
cies. Though it does succeed in misleading fairly broad segments of the po¬ 
pulation in the USA and other Western countries by these misinierpretations 
and distortions, this is not due to the power of logic displayed by bourgeois 
propaganda, and not due to its "truthfulness", but because it skillfully 
exploits the very fact that the revolutionary renovation of the world is irre¬ 
versible, that it is an objective and logical process which is not dependent 
on anyone's will. Precisely these objective changes, taking place constantly 
in the world, are exploited by our class enemies as a kind of a "demonstra¬ 
tion lesson" used for brainwashing the population and suppressing the revo¬ 
lutionary will of the broad popular masses in the West. 

Drawing a false pi' ture of the overall international situation, making it 
look as though Moscow is deliberately exaggerating the threat of a nuclear 
war for propaganda purposes and for intensifying the world antiwar move¬ 
ment—are part and parcel of the basic ideological and political tenets of in¬ 
ternational imperialism today. This line of conduct of the ruling elite in the 
USA and other NATO countries is also used in the attempts to justify its ne¬ 
gative, unconstructive approach to the solution of the key problems of 
world politics, its indifference to the concern of the world public over inter- 
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national peace, over the destiny of human civilisation, imperialisni looks 
upon fho buildup of world tensions as a quite normal state of affairs, as a 
maior condition for continuing the arms race, cuHivating warmongering po« 
Iky and ideology and undermining revolutionary, liberation and deiiiocratic 
movements, including the antiwar movement, in various countries. 

Our class enemies do not like it, of course, that by our humane and pea¬ 
ceful policy and diplomacy, by our entire foreign policy practice we have 
been, and are, greatly influencing the character of international relations and 
world politics. The methods employed by Western countries in diplomatic 
practice cannot but undergo changes to some or other extent under the fa¬ 
vourable influence of Soviet diplomacy and Soviet foreign policy actions. 
The Western countries have often had to refrain from using crude methods 
in dealing with other countries of the world, as was the case in the past. 
Though today, too, the imperialist bourgeoisie more often than not resorts 
to brute force, interfering unscrupulously in the internal affairs of oth¬ 
er nations. But, in doing so, it is compelled to act circumspectly and reckon 
with the USSR and other socialist countries, which have always been defend¬ 
ing new fair and democratic principles and methods of conducting interna¬ 
tional affairs. 

This goes to show that existing socialism has already contributed a good 
deal to the drastic restructuring and perfection of international relations on 
the principles of equality and justice, with the interests of all states duly con¬ 
sidered, and at the same time, it gave mankind a good example of how, in 
what direction these relations should develop and what imperialist "legacy" 
they should be delivered from. 

It is symptomatic in this context that whenever it concerns constructive 
talks on the key issues of war and peace, curbing the arms race and lower¬ 
ing the level of military confrontation between the USSR and the USA, 
and between the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and NATO, the ruling 
circles in the United States and a number of the imperialist states im¬ 
mediately back away, pretending that it does not concern them at ail or 
that they are just not interested. Their answer to major proposals made by 
the USSR and the other fraternal countries is usually "no". 

The ruling elite in the Western countries often explains this obstructionist 
stance by something like fear of a "Soviet threat" or of "aggressiveness of 
world communism". That is a deliberate lie, though, needed by advocates of 
imperialism as they try to diminish the impact of the ideals of scientific com¬ 
munism, and the influence of the great example of the socialist countries on 
the peoples in the non-socialist part of the world. 

It is perfectly clear that deliberate distortion of facts and the spreading of 
wild myths about "Soviet expansionism" have nothing to do with a rational 
state policy, with the real state of affairs in the world and therefore any po¬ 
litical course based on such false premises is doomed to complete failure. 

Irr the West, demagogic rhetoric is often substituted for a practical busi¬ 
nesslike approach to the solution of problems of world politics. A good deal 
is said there about the need for an East-West dialogue, for negotiations. 
Many speakers say that distrust and suspicion between the two great oow- 
ers—the USSR and the USA—-must be overcome. But how is this to be done? 
Should all this be confined to mere talk, or should practical measures be 
taken? The White House evades an answer to these questions for definite 
reasons. The talk In the US Administration around negotiations, its verbal 
"preparedness" for solving world problems (on Washington's terms, of 
course) is an essential part of the ideological and psychological brainwash¬ 
ing of its own population, and the world public for that matter, which is 
obviously concerned over the present situation in the world. 

The reply of the US President to the Soviet Statement of January 15, 
1986 is clear evidence of that. It is stressed in the Political Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee that "in his letter the President agrees in general 
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with some or other Soviet proposals and intentions as regards the issues 
of disarmament and security. In other words, the reply seems to contain 
some reassuring opinions and theses. However, these positive pronounce¬ 
ments are drowning in various reservations, 'linkages' and 'conditions' which 
in fact block the solution of radical problems of disarmament". 

As a result of this, in fact, obstructionist position the disarmament talks 
were stalled for a long time, and not a single significant arms limitation ag¬ 
reement has been signed in recent years. 

In its assessment of the present international situation, which is marked 
by increased tensions and the growing threat of a new world war, the 
USSR had no wish to lay it on too thick, but proceeded from the actual state 
of affairs. It is precisely this which motivates the USSR's desire to induce ail 
governments not just to ponder over the course of world events, but to 
pool efforts to eliminate the threat of a nuclear catastrophe and to display a 
more responsible and thoroughly considered approach to determining their 
political course which in the nuclear age cannot be based on doctrines of 
war and aggression or on a strategy of using armed force in solving inter¬ 
national issues. 

The whole complex of large-scale initiatives of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist community countries are an example of a responsible, wise 
and realistic approach to most acute problems confronting mankind. And 
the CPSU proceeds from the assumption that however grave the threat po¬ 
sed by the policy of the aggressive circles of imperialism to peace, a world 
war is not fatally inevitable. The new edition of the CPSU Programme stres¬ 
ses most emphatically: "it is possible to avert war and to save mankind 
from catastrophe. This is the historical mission of socialism, of all the progres¬ 
sive and peace-loving forces of the world." 


hat are the grounds for this optimism? 

^ ’ It is motivated not just by good intentions, but is a result of a sober and 
precise assessment of the alignment of class and political forces in the world 
and of objective and subjective factors determining the international deve¬ 
lopment today. 

The new edition of the CPSU Programme plainly states that the possibi¬ 
lities for safeguarding and strengthening peace have never been so real. 
This conclusion is based on a profound scientifically-based analysis of the 
main motive forces of social development, on a definition of the character 
and the main content of the present epoch. 

There is no need to show that the cardinal revolutionary changes in the 
past decades have greatly altered the image of the world and have given 
rise to a number of factors which not only create a new situation but offer 
new conditions for further international development. 

Besides, scientific and technological progress, and the development of 
new mass destruction weapons of monstrous power entirely change the 
former, traditional approach to the solution of war and peace issues, which 
cannot but influence world relations and world politics. The general recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that there can be neither winners nor losers in a nuclear war 
is clear proof of that. This idea is known to have been expressed in the 
joint Soviet-American statement adopted at the Geneva summit in November 
last year. The leaders of the two powers, aware of the responsibility of the 
USSR and the USA, have agreed that a nuclear war should not be unleashed, 
that there can be no winners in it. This is a starting point for elaborating 
and pursuing a foreign policy by political leaders in all countries with a keen 
sense of responsibility in our nuclear age. 

Indeed, the very progress of science and technology dooms warmongers, 
forces of war and aggression to self-destruction if they venture to launch a 
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world nuclear war. If one asks whether the present situation in the military 
area is conducive to restraining the hawks, the answer would definitely be 
“yes, it is". Only a madman can ignore today the strength of nuclear retalia¬ 
tion. 

This does not at all mean that the threat of a nuclear catastrophe looming 
over mankind is automatically removed. To reach their self-seeking goals 
and extract fabulous profits from the manufacture of ever newer types of 
mass destruction weapons, the aggressive forces of imperialism do not rec¬ 
kon with the political realities of the world. They go ahead with the nuclear 
arms race and are vigorously preparing for social revenge. It is imperative 
therefore that, on the one hand, these reactionary forces be restrained, their 
aggressive plans be disclosed before all nations, the true aims of the ideolo¬ 
gy and policy of imperialism be unveiled and the warmongers be unmasked. 
On the other hand, the forces of peace and progress opposed to the forces 
of war and aggression, and the objective and subjective possibilities of pre¬ 
venting a new world war must be shown. What is actually meant here is not 
some "passive" factors, but purposeful vigorous actions by the peaceloving 
states, political parties and the growing antiwar movement; the intensifying 
confrontation between the forces of peace and socialism, on the one hand, 
and imperialist reaction whose policy presents the danger of mankind being 
drawn in a nuclear conflict, on ^e other. 

In this context, of great practical value is the definition of the character 
and main content of the present age given in the new edition of the CPSU 
Programme: "H is an epoch of transition from capitalism to socialism and 
communism, and of historical competition between the two world socio-poli¬ 
tical systems, an epoch of socialist and national liberation revolutions and of 
the disintegration of colonialism, an epoch of struggle of the main motive 
forces of social development—world socialism, the working-class and com¬ 
munist movement, the peoples of the newly free states and the mass demo¬ 
cratic movements—against imperialism and its policy of aggression and op¬ 
pression and for peace, democracy, and social progress." 

This concise and very meaningful formula presents a clear picture of the 
complex, many-sided and contradictory world in which we all live and 
struggle. It is an expression of the essence and scope of the struggle bet¬ 
ween the forces of socialism and peace, on the one hand, and the forces of 
imperialism and war, on the other—a struggle which has grown worldwide. 
This formula also expresses the unbreakable dialectical relationship existing 
in our epoch between socialism and world peace, between the progress of 
the whole of mankind and prevention of a nuclear catastrophe. 

At the same time, this definition singles out the movements and political 
forces which have been entrusted by history with the great mission of solv¬ 
ing the historical dispute in their own favour, ensuring the further advance 
of humankind, and delivering it from the danger of being destroyed in a 
nuclear conflagration. 


I t is naive, to say the least, to place the responsibility for the revolutionary 
changes in the world entirely on existing socialism, as this is done by our 
ideological adversaries who talk without let up about the "export of revolu¬ 
tion", the "hand of Moscow", a "Soviet threat", and so on. They themselves 
hardly believe what they say. Their goal is to try and prove that the progres¬ 
sive processes in the world are not a law-governed development but a his¬ 
torical abnormality. 

If one forgets for a moment the lies and slander levelled at the socialist 
countries, then the truth will be that it is our "fault" that socialist revolutions 
have been accomplished in a number of countries of Europe, Asia and Latin 
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America; that, as a result of the disintegration of the colonial system of im¬ 
perialism, people's democratic revolutions—and in the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the countries national democratic revolutions—have been accompli¬ 
shed, that the influence of socialist ideals and the example of existing social¬ 
ism has been growing all over the world, and that we have been invariably 
strengthening our solidarity with the peoples fighting for their liberation. 

We have never denied this. Nor do we now. Denouncing the idea of an 
"export of revolution", Lenin stressed the immense significance of our in¬ 
fluence on the capitalist countries. "We cannot overthrow them [the ruling 
classes in the capitalist countries— Sh. S.] by a war from without," he said. 
"But we can speed up their internal disintegration.. We have achieved that 
on an immense scale by the Soviet, proletarian revolution." ' 

if a "Soviet threat" means in the West the influence of the example of 
communist development, the impact of our spectacular social, economic, po¬ 
litical and cultural attainments on the hearts and minds of peoples in the non¬ 
socialist part of the world—^they are vast, indeed, and their effectiveness is 
growing steadily, together with the transformations, speeding up the rate of 
building a new life by making fuller use of the results of the scientific and 
technological revolution. 

It is precisely socialism which has enabled this country to overcome cen¬ 
tury-old backwardness within a brief period of history, reach the summits of 
social progress and achieve outstanding gains in every sphere of life- Soviet 
society has entered the stage of developed socialism. It is said in the Guide¬ 
lines for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 
and for the Period Ending in 2000 that a powerful scientific, technological 
and cultural potential has been built in the country by several generations 
of Soviet people. The Soviet Union today has highly skilled personnel, a po¬ 
werful industry and an extensive mechanised farming. The USSR is second to 
none in the world in many areas of science and technology. The well-being 
of the population has been increasing steadily, the socialist way of life is 
being constantly perfected, and the principle of social justice is being ap¬ 
plied ever more fully. 

The very nature of the socialist system and the creative labour of the 
working people in the Soviet Union and the fraternal countries, their relent¬ 
less struggle for peace and social progress, and their solidarity with the peo¬ 
ples safeguarding their freedom and independence—all this has made the 
USSR and the entire socialist community a strong bastion of peace and social 
progress. The international prestige of the Soviet Union and the other fra¬ 
ternal countries has been increasing every year, and their role in the world 
relations and world politics has grown immensely. It is hard to imagine to¬ 
day that any significant international issue would be solved without their 
active participation. And they would not be solved, of course, against their 
interests. The consistent position of the USSR and the other socialist commu¬ 
nity countries in the United Nations is commonly known: they have won the 
respect of the world community due to their correct and progressive policy 
of peace and their businesslike and constructive proposals on the key issues 
of war and peace. 

Ail this does not suit the ruling circles in the United States and other 
Western powers. They would like to regain the monopoly position of impe¬ 
rialism, the position it occupied not so long ago. But times have changed, 
and the international pc-wtion of imperialism has changed as well. The impe¬ 
rialist bourgeoisie does not wish to reconcile itself to the new alignment of 
forces on the world scene. But it will have to, sooner or later. The Soviet 
Union and the world socialist community as a whole are firmly opposed to 
the imperialist forces of aggression and war, expose the expansionist plans 

'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, 
pp 112-113. 
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and the policy of militarism pursued by the USA and NATO, and erect a 
high barrier in the way of nuclear-warmongers. 

The Soviet Union and its allies in the Warsaw Treaty are strong enough 
militarily to crush any aggressor. The fraternal socialist countries have long 
since become a material base of the world peace and security movement. 
The establishment of military strategic parity between the USSR and the USA, 
between the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and the North Atlantic bloc, 
is the historic gain of existing socialism, it is one of the main factors of in¬ 
ternational stability, a factor considerably restricting the aggressive actions 
of international imperialism. 

Western political scientists, too, write a good deal about the alignment 
of world forces and construe "triangles" of all kinds in order to portray rela¬ 
tions among states on difierent continents and to forecast the course of 
world development. 

What can be said about these exercises of bourgeois political scientists? 
In the first place, theirs is obviously a non-class approach to determining the 
alignment of world forces. Moreover, the "methods" they employ are desig¬ 
ned, in fact, to obscure the essence of the processes going on in the world 
by substituting purely geographic and geopolitical reasoning for an analysis 
of the alignment of political and class forces. Their reasoning cannot give 
one an idea of the true motive forces of social development and of the fac¬ 
tors actually determining the dynamics of world relations and world politics. 

The bourgeoisie has always avoided a class approach in examining so¬ 
cial phenomena. International relations are no exception either, for a correct 
and sober assessment of the class and political forces in the world does not 
tip the balance in favour of capitalism and fully frustrates the hopes of the 
capitalists of finding a way out of the global crisis, leaving them no histori¬ 
cal perspective. Bourgeois political science is not in a position to disprove 
the fact that the alignment of class and political forces in the world is chang¬ 
ing in favour of socialism. 

Until recently the ideologists of imperialism reassured themselves by as¬ 
serting that the confrontation between the two socio-economic systems did 
not look so grave to them when the notion of alignment of political forces 
was "diluted" by military strategic factors, which at that time were advanta¬ 
geous to the USA and NATO. 

But the alignment of class and political forces in the world must not be 
confused with the East-West military strategic balance. These are two diffe¬ 
rent notions comprising various components. The former notion is based on 
the fact that there exist the two opposite social systems in the world and 
can be applied in analysing the course and the outcome of the competition 
between the two systems. Due account is taken, naturally, of the position 
and strength of the parties and political movements operating within nation¬ 
al frameworks, their programmes, their influence among the masses and the 
prospects of expanding this influence. So, the alignment of class and politi¬ 
cal forces is determined not by the quantity and quality of weapons, but by 
class, socio-economic, political and moral factors. 

As for the military balance, the comparison here is drawn mostly in the 
numerical strength of the armies and the quantity and quality of weapons, 
nuclear and conventional, tactical and strategic. This balance is decisive, of 
course, from the point of view of safeguarding the security of states belong¬ 
ing to different systems; in particular, in defending the gains of existing so¬ 
cialism and creating favourable conditions for the creative endeavour of the 
Soviet people and the peoples of the fraternal countries. Therefore the at¬ 
tainment of approximate military strategic parity between the USSR and the 
USA, and between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, is hard to overestimate, 
it deprived imperialism of yet another means of blackmail and pressure on 
the socialist countries and compelled it to adapt itself to the situation which 
has evolved in the world. Addressing the Session of the USSR Supreme So- 
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viet in November 1985, Mikhail Gorbachev said: "It so happens that both 
our countries will have to get used to strategic parity as a natural state." ^ 
Military>strategic correlation of strength does not, of course, determine 
the essence of the revolutionary renovation of the world and the course of 
world development. But it is quite another matter that the ruling classes of 
the imperialist powers, the USA above all, staking on the arms race and im¬ 
posing it on the Soviet Union, attempt not only to upset the existing parity 
but to hamper the fulfilment of the USSR's impressive social and economic 
plans in order to diminish the appeal of socialist ideals among the working 
people in the capitalist countries. 


i 

T he advanced positions in safeguarding peace and strengthening interna¬ 
tional security are occupied by the working class and Hs vanguard—^the 
international communist movement. Carrying on the class battles and the eco¬ 
nomic, political and ideological struggle against capitalism, it is at the same 
time the consistent opponent of war and imperialist aggression. The Com¬ 
munist and Workers' Parties, mass trade union and youth organisations, unit¬ 
ing millions of working people, take an active part in the worldwide move¬ 
ment for peace and against the threat of nuclear war. The com¬ 
munist movement today is an influential ideological and political force. "The 
strength of revolutionary parties," says the new edition of the CPSU Pro¬ 
gramme, "lies in the fact that they firmly uphold the rights and vital aspira¬ 
tions of the working people, point out ways of leading society out of crisis 
situation of bourgeois society, indicate a real alternative to the exploiter sys¬ 
tem and provide answers, imbued with social optimism, to the basic ques¬ 
tions of our time. They are the true exponents and the most staunch defend¬ 
ers of the national interests of their countries." 

The Communist and Workers' Parties in capitalist countries, which have 
to fight in difficult conditions and are exposed to daily pressure from the 
class enemy, and therefore are compelled constantly to repel the bourgeois 
propaganda attacks on Marxist-Leninist ideals, carry on extensive ideologi¬ 
cal and political activities among the broad sections of the population in 
their countries, unmask the antipopular essence of the exploiter system and 
reveal the pernicious effects of the policies pursued by the ruling circles 
which gear the interests of their countries to those of the overseas monopo¬ 
lies, and often follow in the wake of the USA's imperial policy. 

It is often alleged in bourgeois literature that the workers themselves 
(especially those employed in military industries) are not interested in cur¬ 
tailing the war industry which is said to maintain high employment. Moreov¬ 
er, there are "scientific men of wisdom" who assert that it is impossible to 
end the arms race because the corporations involved in arms manufacture, 
which have become part of the military-industrial complex, have become ac¬ 
customed to fabulous profits and would not allow a winding down of the 
war industry. 

Of course, the main economic law of capitalism discovered by Marx— 
the law of production and appropriation of surplus value—is itself an expres¬ 
sion of the everlasting desire of the capitalists for unpaid labour and ever 
greater surplus value, which, as Marx put it, is "the immediate purpose and 
compelling motive of capitalist production." ^ 

But this main law pertains to capitalist production as a whole and there¬ 
fore there is no need to limit its operation, in theoretical and practical terms, 
merely to military business, that is, to interpret it one-sidedly and thus to 
make an impression that this is an impasse with no way out. The struggle 

» Pravfla, Nov. 28. 198r>. 

* Karl Mar.v Capital, Vol. HI, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 244. 
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for ending fhe arms r^e is fairly definite and specific. Despite all the rapa¬ 
cious laws operating in the Western economy, the arms race can and must 
be curbed. This task is quite practicable. Wh^ is needed for this is decisive 
political actions to limit, and then to eliminate, nuclear arms. As for the in¬ 
dustrial potential now used for manufacturing these weapons, when diverted 
for. civilian purposes, it will prove far more effective and will maintain a high 
level of employment at that. 

One must remember also that a large part of the monopolies producing 
mainly consumer goods are not interested in the arms race. They gain too 
little from the militarisation of the economy. In other words, there is a con¬ 
tradiction between the military-industrial corporations and a part of the huge 
economic complex producing civilian goods. So, in the capitalist economy, 
too, there are preconditions which can help end the arms race. 

The contradiction of capitalist production mentioned above makes itself 
felt mostly in the periods when international tension lessen and the deve¬ 
lopment of international relations becomes stable, while periods of crises al¬ 
ways stimulate militarisation in the economic and political activities of West¬ 
ern countries. But it is precisely militarisation that aggravates these crises. 

The most zealous opponents of reducing military contracts are, of course, 
the so-called defence contractors of the Pentagon who receive billions of 
dollars of profit. Their response to the possibility of arms control was aptly 
described by The Washington Post: "The President's proposal to halve the 
strategic arsenal of both superpowers and eliminate mobile missiles triggered 
an 'immediate spasm' from America's major weapons makers, who reacted 
like anyone with a financial interest in jeopardy." * 

Producers of lethal weapons would never respond differently. But, lucki¬ 
ly, it is not for them to decide disarmament matters. And, besides, such a 
response does not mean that the arms race cannot be restricted. On the 
contrary, it can be stopped by political actions, as this is done, for instance, 
after the end of a war and during a natural diversion of military production 
for peaceful purposes. Therefore, all assertions that there are insurmounta¬ 
ble economic difficulties in the way of disarmament problems do not hold 
water. 

Disarmament can be effected on the principle of equality and equal se¬ 
curity. The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Con¬ 
gress of the Party says: "Our country stands for removing weapons of mass 
destruction from use, for limiting the military potential to reasonable ade¬ 
quacy. But the character and level oMhis ceiling continue to be limited by 
the attitudes and actions of the USA and its bloc partners... The Soviet Union 
lays no claim to more security, but it will not settle for less." 

The point is that the US Administration constantly refers to the position 
of the military-industrial complex whenever it tries to justify its own negative, 
militaristic policy. But in actual fact both the Administration and the arms ma¬ 
nufacturers have joined hands to torpedo any constructive solution to disar¬ 
mament problems. This confirms Lenin's thesis that the imperialist state mer¬ 
ges with powerful monopolies. The roles here are carefully distributed: poli¬ 
ticians are engaged in demagogic rhetoric, alluding significantly to the 
military-industrial complex and the Pentagon, while the latter are busy manu¬ 
facturing weapons, nuclear and conventional, with the connivance of politi¬ 
cal leaders. 


T he developing countries today have become a major factor of peace and 
interrwtional security. The emergence of a large number of sovereign sta¬ 
tes as a result of the collapse of the colonial system of imperialism has in¬ 
troduced entirely new elements in world relations and world politics. 


See The Washingtvn Post, Nov. 19, 1985. 
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One can talk about economic backwardness, about difficult social and 
economic problems, or about class stratification in the newly free countries, 
but the fact that dozens of formerly colonial states in Asia and Africa have 
embarked on the path of independent development and are now actively 
engaged in world politics, considerably influencing the alignment of forces 
in the world, is in itself of historic significance. The anti>imperialist struggle 
waged by the countries which have cast off the colonial yoke, the struggle 
for strengthening independence and promoting social progress, is part and 
parcel of the world revolutionary process. 

These countries are interested in peace, in international stability which 
would help them solve the vital problems confronting them, especially curb- 
ing militarism, the material base of which, to a considerable degree, is neo¬ 
colonialism. As is emphasised in .le Resolution of the 27th CPSU Congress, 
imperialism created the refined system of neocolonialism. The brutal ex¬ 
ploitation of the developing countries is becoming one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors for financing imperialism's militaristic preparations, its domestic 
policy, its very existence. Imperialism ever more intensely stands in opposi¬ 
tion to mankind. The setting up of various progressive regional organisations, 
public ones and those operating on the state level, and the emergence of a 
fairly broad non-aligned movement go to show that the governments and 
peoples of the young national states wish to free themselves from the nume¬ 
rous toils of imperialism, independently to decide their fate, and together 
with the entire world community to defend peace and life on the Earth. 

But, apart from the outward factors which create conditions for averting 
a nuclear war, the significant fact is that capitalism Hself is in deep crisis. The 
disintegration of the old system is an objective and irreversible process and. 
as historical practice has shown, no "regulations" or "reforms" can stop it. 
"In this sense," says the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 
the 27th Congress of the Party, "capitalism negates itself as it develops. 
Unable to cope with the acute problems of the declining phase of capital¬ 
ism's development, the ruling circles of the imperialist countries resort to 
means and methods that are obviously incapable of saving the society which 
history has doomed." 

The aggravation of the general crisis of capitalism, naturally, weakens the 
positions of imperialism in the world and gradually saps its social and eco¬ 
nomic foundations. In these conditions, the ruling circles in the West have to 
be far more cautious, all the more so since new revolutionary explosions 
erupt quite frequently as a result of international crises provoked by them. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that the aggravation of the ge¬ 
neral crisis of capitalism causes greater confusion in the ruling quarters of 
the United States and the NATO countries, which at times seek a way out 
of this situation by launching military-political ventures that are fraught with 
the gravest consequences. 

Lenin scientifically proved that "state-monopoly capitalism is a complete 
material preparation for socialism, the threshold of socialism, a rung on the 
ladder of history between which and the rung called socialism there are no 
intermediate rungs." ’’ 

A recognition of this fact by the imperialist bourgeoisie would, of cour¬ 
se, mean its recognition of the actual state of affairs in the world today and, 
above all, a recognition of the obvious truth that it is precisely the aggrava¬ 
tion of the crisis of the entire capitalist system which caused the sweeping 
revolutionary changes in the world, started by the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, and that the replacement of the old capitalist formation with a 
new, communist, one is inevitable. But the imperialist bourgeoisie cannot 
sign its own death sentence. Therefore it denies the objective course of his¬ 
tory and stands up for the exploiter system, for its militaristic policy and 


» V. I. Lfiiiii, CoUcclcd tt urfts. Yol. 25. Moscow. 1964, p. 359. 
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ideology. But as the general crisis of capitalism grows deeper and the posi> 
tions of the outgoing world become irreparably weaker, better opportuni¬ 
ties emerge for restraining the warmongers. 

The aggravation of all socio-economic and political contradictions of 
bourgeois society causes the emergence of various opposition political par¬ 
ties and movements, in which an active part is taken not only by the work¬ 
ing people and the intellectuals but also by broad sections of the bourgeoisie 
which realise the danger of the domestic and foreign policies pursued by 
their governments. These movements are diverse, which cannot be otherwise. 
But on issues of war and peace their positions largely coincide, especially 
now that the world is faced with the threat of a world nuclear catastrophe. 
This stance is clearly seen from the antiwar and antimissile movements in the 
Western countries, the movements which have become a powerful force and 
cannot be ignored by governments, political parties and individual politicians 
at all levels. 

The immense scope of the antiwar movement in the West is another sign 
of the crisis of capitalism and yet another sign of the internal decomposition 
of the old society. Besides, the growing antiwar actions should be viewed as 
a failure of the USA's imperial policy, the policy of diktat and oppression 
pursued by the US monopoly bourgeoisie with regard to its West European 
allies, especially towards newly free countries. 

This broad antiwar movement has proved effective in the efforts to eli¬ 
minate the threat of a nuclear world war. The worldwide peace struggle is 
being joined by more and more forces, and very authoritative ones at that. 
Their voice is heard by all nations. Even the open enemies of the antiwar 
movement would not dare to deny the fact that this movement is exerting a 
notable influence on the policy of the NATO countries, the USA above all. 
Manoeuvring and the search for ideological and propaganda methods for 
undermining the antiwar movements and the futile attempts to change their 
character and the direction of their activities—this is what the ideologists 
and politicians of the big bourgeoisie are doing in a bid to create a climate 
conducive to pursuing an aggressive, militaristic foreign policy. But the anti¬ 
missile and antiwar movements of ail shades have already become part and 
parcel of the political reality in capitalist countries, a powerful counterpoise 
to the arms race, to the militarisation of political thinking. It has an ever 
bigger role to play in the struggle for peace and international security. 

Thus, in our time the course of historical development itself has created a 
situation in which the potential of peace and progress is steadily growing. 
And if is this constant growth of these forces and their interaction that are, 
according to the new edition of the CPSU Programme "a pledge that the 
hopes of the peoples for a life of peace, freedom and happiness will be 
fulfilled". 


T he issues of war and peace and of preventing a nuclear catastrophe were 
the focus of attention at the Congress of Soviet Communists. The Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Congress, its Resolution 
and the delegates and the quests in their speeches gave a comprehensive 
analysis of the present-day situation in the world, clearly assessed the align¬ 
ment of class and political forces and revealed the causes of heightening 
world tensions and the arms race, and identified those who are to blame for 
this. 

The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the Congress is 
a good example of a creative Marxist-Leninist approach to the analysis of 
the key trends in world development and to shaping the strategy of an ac¬ 
celerated socio-economic advancement of the country and solving the vital 
issue facing mankind—ihe issue of w/ar and peace. 
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The Congress not only voiced an ardent call for creating a comprehen* 
sive system of international security, addressed to all governments, parties, 
public organisations and movements which are concerned over the fate of 
peace on the Earth. It also proposed a set of urgent measures on laying the 
foundations of such a system in military, political, economic and humanitarian 
areas. Guided by these principles, as emphasised in the Resolution of the 
27th CPSU Congress “peaceful coexisience could be made a supreme uni¬ 
versal principle of interstate relations". 

The Congress of Soviet Communists has demonstrated the Party's cons¬ 
tructive approach to the key problems of peace and international security. 
An important political outcome of the 27th CPSU Congress is the general 
line of the domestic and foreign policy of the Communist Party adopted at 
the Congress for accelerating the country's socio-economic development, 
strengthening peace on the Earth. 

Such a course would be entirely in keeping with our time, when there is 
no reasonable alternative to peaceful coexistence of states belonging to the 
two different social and economic systems—socialism and capitalism. The 
course of world developments, dangerous as it is today, demands that the 
governments and nations display high responsibility for the fate of civilisa¬ 
tion and learn the great art of living in peace on the Earth. 



NEW WAY OF THINKING 
AND “NEW GLOBALISM” 


Anaioli GROMYKO. 
Vladimir L O M E I K O 


ur time is imperatively entering the course of history as a turning 

point in many areas of domestic and international policies. Foreign 
policy is known to have its origins at home. The Soviet Union’s course at 
accelerating its socio-economic development finds its logical sequence 
beyond its borders as well, in a large-scale programme directed at peace 
and disarmament. The entire approach of the CPSIJ and the state of the 
working people to international relations is imbued with the spirit of 
highest responsibility for the destinies of the world and a perseverant 
search for a way out of the difficult labyrinth of nuclear confrontation. 

“We are realists and are perfectly well aware that the two worlds are 
devided by very many things, and deeply divided, too,” said Mikliail Gor¬ 
bachev in the (]P.SU Central CommitleeV Political Report to the 27th (.'on- 
gress. “But we also see clearly that the need to resolve most vital prob¬ 
lems affecting all humanity must prompt them to interaction, awakening 
humanity’s heretofore unseen powers of self-preservation”. 

Ail (j; the foreign policy activity of the CPSU and the Soviet govern¬ 
ment is dictated by the desire to improve world relations, and halt the arms 
race which threugh the fault of the imperialist powders swept the world. 
A vivid example of that is furnished by the proposals advanced in the 
Statement of .January lb, 198G, for the complete elimination i>f nuclear, 
chemical and other types of mass destruction weapons throughout the 
world by the year 2000 and the new Soviet initiatives set forth in the Poli¬ 
tical Report of the CPSU' Central Committee to the 27tli Party Congress, 
which are aimed at creating a comprehensive system of international se- 
curiiy. These initiatives represent a concrete and realistic programme for 
freeing the people of the world from the horrors anrl the threat of univer¬ 
sal self-destruction, meet the deepest aspirations of all mankind. It has 
evoked so broad and positive a response in various countries and among 
all the peoples precisely because it has expressed the age-old dream of 
peoples concerning a stable peace and at the same time shown a genuine 
road to its implementation. 

The world public—and this is vividly attested to by numerous respon- 
.ses—has seen in the thoroughly weighed .Soviet proposals a fundamental¬ 
ly new approach to solving the most acute problem of today. The gist of 
the approach is that it is motivated not merely by concern for n^iional 
interests or national security of one state or a group of states. It is im¬ 
bued in its entirety with the sjjirit of historical responsibility for the fate 
of the whole world, for safeguarding security for all, and for preserving 
life itself and civilization on the Earth. To achieve that goal, one had to 
be able to rise above the really existing contradictions between policies 
and ideas, to look far beyond the disagreements of today, and to see new 
horizons and coasts of cooperation. To this end, one had to rise above 
national egoism, tactical considerations, disputes and strife in order to 
preserve the primary asset, i. e., peace and a reliable future. 
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C oncern over the fate of the world is incompatible with a policy aimed 
.j 1 preparation for war, a reliance on force. Attention must be drawn to 
tins obvious truth only because almost daily, representatives of the US 
Administration make ostensible professions of peace which shroud the 
threats of sanctions and covert or overt interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. The way of thinking of too many US politicians 
clearly lags behind the rapid changes transpiring in the world right be¬ 
fore our eyes. Those politicians live in the age of computers and c.\plora- 
tion of the galaxy but they are still thinking in firms of the Stone Age. 
Their philosophy of intimidation rests on the selfsame blind faith in 
slrength, the only difference being that they rely on a nuclear missile, the 
more powerful the better, and on armaments, the more sophisticated the 
better, rather than on a long stick or a weighty rock. 

Some of those politicians are not even averse to discoursing on a need 
for a new way of thinking in line with the new realities in the world. Yet, 
they persist in giving an old interpretation to everything new and look 
at it through the prism of the selfsame psychology of power arrogance. 

This is borne out, among other things, by the approach of the elite at 
the helm of power in the USA to the issue of nuclear and space arms and 
to regional problems. It is well known that in 1982-1983 the US Administ¬ 
ration undertook persistent attempts to secure unilateral advantages at 
the talks on the limitation and reduction of strategic arms and on the 
limitation of nuclear weapons in Europe. The result of all those attempts 
is also well known. The White House drove the talks into a blind alley, 
having set about stationing first-strike Pershing 2s and cruise missiles. 
Subsequently, it stubbornly refused to begin talks, proposed by the USSR 
in 1984, on preventing the militarisation of outer space. 

In an attempt to prevent the opening of a new channel for the arms 
race in outer space, which in turn would simply whip up tlie nuclear arms 
race on the Earth, the Soviet Union moved, in the fall of 1984, a proposal 
to start new talks with the United States on the whole range of nuclear 
and space armaments. The exchange of views resulted in an agreement 
on a meeting between the USSR Minister of l-'oreign Affairs and fhe US 
Secretary of State with a view to resolving the issue of a subject ami ob- 
ji'ctives of the future talks. 

That was a difficult and tough talk. Till the very last moment there 
was no clarity as to whether the sides would reach a mutually acceptable 
agreement. Today, the world public knows quite well the text of that joint 
Soviet-American document in which each and every word is carefully 
weighed as if on the chemist’s scales and each and every provision rellects 
the mutually agreed approach of the two sides to the negotiations. No 
overstatement or omission is permissibe there for otherwise the sense of 
the agreement reached would change. It is all the more necessary to say 
this because such attempts still continue. Therefore it is worth reproduc¬ 
ing the content of this Soviet-US statement. 

During the meeting they discussed the subject and objectives of the 
forthcoming Soviet-US negotiations on nuclear and space arms. 

The sides agree that the subject of the negotiations will be a set of 
questions concerning space and nuclear arms, both strategic and inter¬ 
mediate-range, all ijuestions considered in their interrelationship. 

The objective of the negotiations will be to work out effective agree¬ 
ments aimed at preventing an arms race in space and terminating it on 
the r.arth and limiting and reducing nuclear arms and at .strengthening 
strategic stability. The negotiations will be conducted by a delegation 
from inch siile divided into three groups. 

riie sides believe that ultimately the forthcoming negotiations, just 
as elforts in general to limit and reduce arms, should lead to the com¬ 
plete climinatinn of nuclear arms everywhere. 
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US Secretary of State deemed it necessary to give his own coinrnetits 
on the text of the Joint Statement (which were circulated by the US Hm- 
bassy in Moscow on January 9. 1985, as an official document). It is im¬ 
portant to note here that even then some of the State Secretary’s "clari¬ 
fications” bespoke a peculiar and, to put it mildly, one-sided interpreta¬ 
tion of the Joint Statement. 

For instance, he noted that the two sides were in agreement that 
the problems of nuclear and space arms were interrelated and that both 
sides attached priority to achieving radical reductions in nuclear weapons 
as a first step toward their complete elimination. The accents have been 
clearly shifted in such an interpretation of the meaning of the Statement 
and the “first step” in comparison with the agreement reached because 
the idea of interrelationship finds its expression precisely in the fact that 
the attainment of radical reduction in nuclear arsenals is impossible with¬ 
out the prevention of the arms race in space. 

As to the “strategic defense initiative” (SDI) which pursues the goal 
of militarising outer space, the US Secretary of State jumped to its de¬ 
fence, so to speak, right olT the bat and noted that it was fully con¬ 
sistent with the ABM Treaty and that no decisions to go beyond research 
had been made, nor could they be made for several years. This was not 
in conformity with the letter and spirit of the 1972 Treaty on the Limita¬ 
tion of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems which says in its Article V, 
para. 1: “Each Party undertakes not to develop, test, or deploy ABM 
systems or components which are sea-based, air-based, space-based, or 
mobile land-based.” Since the SDI sets as its goal not some abstract fun¬ 
damental research but target-oriented scientific and technological deve¬ 
lopment to create space strike arms, the programme is in direct coiillict 
with the ABM Treaty. 

No less untenable was the allusioii made by the Secretary of State 
that taking decisions that would go beyond research is allegedly a thing 
of the future. This is certainly not so. Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein¬ 
berger, and the head of the SDI programme, Lt. Gen. James Abrahamson, 
were not merely more outspoken but seemed to obstruct any other inter¬ 
pretation of the “.star wars” plans. They emphasised more than once that 
research under the SDI programme were inconceivable without testing 
and that scheduled work w'as proceeding much faster than intended. 

Why do we go into such detail on that issue? Only to illustrate tlie 
real military and political process. Judging by niatiy signs, in early 
January 1985 the US Administration went along with the agreement on 
beginning the Geneva talks on nuclear and space arms witliout any great 
desire, forced to do so by a good many circumstances, having no intention, 
which was borne out by all its actions throughout the past year, to re¬ 
nounce development of space strike arms within the SDI framework. 
Hence all the subsequent persistent attempts by many a US official to 
give a suitable interpretation both to the Joint Statement itself and to the 
SDI and the ABM Treaty. This also accounts for the blunt pronouncements 
made by US representatives of the lop echelons of power, and primarily 
high-level Pentagon official.s, to the effect that under any circumstances 
they would continue work on developing space arms. And indeed, ii. this 
particular matter there is no parting of the ways between the words and 
the deeds of Americans holding the reins of state power. 

In analysing the course pursued by Washington after the agreement 
was reached on beginning the new talks on nuclear and space arms, a 
careful observer cannot, therefore, get rid of a dual impression. On the 
one hand, the US Administration, compelled to take into consideration 
the antiwar sentiments at home and throughout the world, declares its 
readiness to search for accords aimed at preventing an arms race in outer 
space and terminating it on the Earth, at limiting and reducing nuclear 
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arms, and at strengthening strategic stability. On the other, in its ap¬ 
proach to the solution of those problems the selfsame Administration igno¬ 
res the vital interests of the international community. This sense of dupli¬ 
city is only augmented by an ever widening gap between the political 
rhetoric employed, which is called upon to attribute a positive character 
to the proclaimed foreign policy objectives, and the essence of the real 
militaristic policy pursued by Washington. 

Quite indicative in this regard are, in particular, the policy-making 
pronouncements of sorts made by the Secretary of State to a Senate Com¬ 
mittee in January 1985 and his article in the spring issue of last year’s 
Foreign Affairs. In both cases he spoke of “new realities and new ways 
of thinking”. For us those statements were even more interesting because 
on January 8, on the eve of the US delegation’s departure from Geneva, 
our book New Thinking in the Nuclear Age was presented to an aide of 
the Secretary of State, who promised to read some abstracts therefrom 
to his boss during the flight. 

On January 3!, George Shultz started off a series of hearings in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commilte on the future of US foreign policy 
(his speech was circulated by the US limbassy in Moscow on February 8 
as an official document). 

In the beginning of his Senate statement (and, for that matter, in the 
beginning of his article in Foreign Affairs) he referred to Albert Einstein 
who, in the words of the Secretary of State, had drawn a conclusion that 
after the iluwn of the nuclear age everything had changed except our ways 
of thinking. liverything would seem to be correct, including the reference 
to Einstein. Yet, as Voltaire used to say, the God is in details. And here 
is the “divine detail”, namely, the words of Einstein which are alluded 
to hut not quoted in full. Yet, what Einstein said was the following, and 
this quotation is represented verbatim in our book as one of the epigraphs: 
A new way of human thinking is necessary for mankind io survive and 
io go on developing. Today, the A-bomb has fundamentally changed the 
world: we know that, and people find themselves in a new situation which 
their thinking should correspond io. 

Every one is certainly free to lay his own accent while expounding an 
idea of a great man and drawing one’s own conclusions from the pronoun¬ 
cements of the latter. But we are al.so entitled to e.xclaim just like the boy 
from one of Mans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales: “But the king is 
naked!” A new attire for the king could not be made from the leavings of 
the quotation. Small wonder, for it has been .so much truncated. 

Those who would wish to compare the true words of Albert Einstein 
with those inlaid into the US State Secretary’s speech would not fail to 
notice what has been changed there and to what end. What has been lop¬ 
ped off is the sting of Einstein’s thought, the emphasis on the fact that 
it was the A-bomb that fundamentally changed the world and this is why 
a new way of thinking is necessary for mankind to survive. 

It is obviously not fortuitous that such an operation has been carried 
out. In all likelihood, it was needed to make Albert Einstein’s thesis about 
the need for the “new way of thinking” serve the policy of “new globa¬ 
lism”. This is how his thought runs on: “Einstein’s observation,” he states 
moulding his interpretation as if from pliable clay, “takes on new rele¬ 
vance: our ways of thinking must adapt to new realities. We must grasp 
the new trends and understand their implications." This is a surprisingly 
free approach but it is here for all to see. 

But what is, indeed, the gist of “new' trends” as George Shultz under¬ 
stands them? I.ei us li.sten to himself. “.America after Vietnam,” he said 
■“retreated for a time from its active role of leadership.... Today, the cycle 
is turning again... America has recovered its strength and self-confidence. 
America is again in a position to have a major influence over the trend 
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of events —and America’s traditional goals and values have not changed. 
Our duty must be to help shape the evolving trends in accordance with 
our ideals and interests; to help build a new structure of international 
stability that will ensure peace, prosperity, and freedom for coming gene¬ 
rations. This is the real challenge of our foreign police over the coming 
years,” 

But where, if it is permitted to ask, does the new political tliinking 
fit in? For this is nothing but "new globalism” or, in other words, the old 
doctrine of all-out pennissivene.ss, proclaiming the right of the USA to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other countries and in the developments 
transpiring in any region of the world. .Although occasionally one can 
come across a commonplace saying that "the new is the well forgotten 
old”, this homely thought can hardly be used as a basis for comprehend¬ 
ing the new realities of the nuclear age. 

So, having begun with the call for grasi)ing the new realities of the 
world and adjusting oneself thereto, Washington has arrived at a conclu¬ 
sion that, since the Vietnam syndrome has been "happily done away with” 
and the USA is once again at the crest, it is time now to begin establish¬ 
ing order throughout the world at its own discretion and in accordance 
with its own imperial notions of human morality, values and ideals. 

In his speech delivered to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
early 1985 George Shultz certainly did not confine liimself to simply slat¬ 
ing but also "substantiated” the right of the United States to interfere in 
regional conflicts in any part of the globe. Here, the substantiation is al.so 
quite simple, namely, if the socialist countries have given and continue 
to give support to the peoples fighting for their freedom and independence, 
then w'hy should the USA refrain from the policy of interventions? Here is 
an example of old, rather than new. thinking in terms of hackneyed anti¬ 
communist cliches based on the primitive concept of the ubiquitous "hand 
of Moscow” which official Washington sees behind every explosion of so¬ 
cial unrest and every upsurge of the national liberation struggle in the 
world. 

Instead of acknowledging the untenability of the old political course 
at backing, at first, the utterly rotten Sonioza dictatorship and, subse¬ 
quently, Somoza men and other contras, the US Secretary of Stale expres¬ 
ses his “new way of thinking” in the following way: "With Soviet and Cu¬ 
ban support, the Sandinistas are seeking to consolidate a totalitarian sys¬ 
tem in Nicaragua and to promote subversion throughout the n'gion... Our 
nation's vital interests and moral responsibility require us to stand by our 
friends in their struggle for freedom.” Should this really mean that it was 
not Somoza, the butcher of the Nicaraguan people and a Wc.st Point gra¬ 
duate whose dictatorship was prodded by US arms and dollars till its 
very last days, who tried to foist the totalitarian system upon Nicaragua? 
What’s more, today his myrmidons are portrayed as “freedom fighters” 
in the United States. It looks incredible but it is a fact. 

This is how elevated words about the need for the “new ways of think¬ 
ing" are transformed into a practice of “new globalism” based on the old 
thesis that "diplomacy should be backed by force”. As a result, not only 
the year 1985 but early 1986 as well are keynoted by US support for covert 
and overt subversive operations executed by the contras, armed provoca¬ 
tions against Nicaragua, and the stepped-up campaign of blackmail, 
threats and economic blockade launched by Washington against the cou¬ 
rageous people of that countty. 

The same manifestations of the “new globalism” policy are also in 
evidence in other regions of the world, in the Middle East, and in southern 
Africa: provocations against and the trade boycott of Libya, support for 
the gangs of bandits operating in the territoiies of Angola and Afghani¬ 
stan. In the meantime, US leaders persist in stressing in their statements 
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that from the long-term perspective US policy is geared to most varie¬ 
gated conflicts which hold an intermediate place between a large-scale 
war and a universal peace. Moreover, it is added by way of explanation 
that Washington happens to have no plans for “living in the conditions 
of absolute peace. The reason for such an attitude, evidently, also lies in 
the “new way of thinking’’ but in the hawkish style. 

Thus, as a result of the analysis of the developments from 1984 to 
early 1986 and Washington’s conduct on the international scene, one is 
compelled to note the dual trends in US politics. On the one hand, it has 
shown signs of realism when the realities of the surrounding world and, 
first and foremost, the growing threat of nuclear war force the US Presi¬ 
dent to take into account, at least partly, the dangerous evolution of the 
international situation. This trend, naturally, manifested itself in the most 
tangible fashion at tlie historic Geneva meeting between General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee Makhail Gorbachev and US President 
Ronald Reagan in November 1985. Although the summit failed to find 
solutions to the key issues related to the cessation of the arms race, the 
accords reached at Geneva by the Soviet and American leaders heralded 
a turn for the better both in Soviet-US relations and in the international 
situation as a whole. 

On the other hand, many foreign policy guidelines issued by Washing¬ 
ton still rely on the old power politics and the philosophy of intimidation. 
Moreover, the opponents of detente across the Atlantic bend over back¬ 
wards in fanning the sentiments of blatant chauvinism (the USA prefers 
to speak of “new patriotism’’). Believing that they are firmly ensconced 
in the saddle, the Pax Americana guardsmen are spurring the horse of 
imperial politics and arc blaring the beginning of an expedition “in de- 
iense of their vital interests". But where do those interests begin and end? 
Many people in Washington cynically believe that those interests begin 
and end where they see it fit. This whole power politics, which rests on 
the mania of superiority, has already been chirstened the doctrine of 
“nioglohalism”. 

Such a duplicity in US politics cannot but inspire natural sus|)icion. 
It brings in its wake inevitable mi.scalculations and dangerous collisions 
in future. To illustrate the point, let us return to the above-quoted address 
by George .Shultz to the Senate Committee, in which he spoke of “new' reali¬ 
ties and new' ways of thinking". Referring to Soviet-Ainerican relations, 
the Secretary of State, for example, said: “In the thermonuclear age the 
common interest in survival gives both sides an incentive to moderate 
the rivalry and to seek, in particular, ways to control nuclear weapons and 
reduce the risks oi war." 

This would seem a correct statement and, apparently, a good prere¬ 
quisite u*r reaching a conclusion about the need h)r the “new way of think¬ 
ing" in the nuclear age. But what follows thereafter? Instead of mapping 
out. on the basis of the shared interest in ensuring survival and lowering 
the danger of war. w'ays for limiting and reducing nuclear arm.s, the head 
of till' US foreign policy department states literally in the following sen¬ 
tence; “We cannot know whether such a steady Western policy will, over 
lime, lead to a tuellnu'ing of the S<fvici stjstcni. Perhaps not.” .And he adds 
iurther on: “We must never let ourselves be so wedded to improving rela¬ 
tions with the .Soviets that we turn a blind eye to actions that undermine 
the very foundation of stable relations... Experience show's we cannot 
deter to undo .Soviet geopolitical encroachments except by helping, in one 
way or anottier. those resisting directly on the ground.” 

Not only does George Shultz believes that the safeguarding of inter¬ 
national security is possible provided the peoples refrain from the strug¬ 
gle for independence, and not only does he whitewash counter-revolution, 
no matter where it operates, but, in point of fact the Secretary of Stale 
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openly acknowledges that, as he sees it, US diplomacy should strive to 
"mellow the Soviet system”, i. e. US foreign policy should influence Soviet 
domestic policy. George Shultz is in no way embarassed by the fact that 
this constitutes a violation of the fundamental principles of international 
relations. It would suffice even mentally to put the two countries in each 
other's place to see the utter absurdity of such an approach. What would 
happen if the Soviet Union, as a condition for improving relations with 
the United States, set as a foreign policy goal to seek changes in the 
American system, for instance, complete elimination of unemployment in 
the USA, eradication of racism, di.'.solution of the Ku KIux Klan, or release 
of political prisoners such as Leonard Peltier, a fighter for the rights of 
the Indians? 

No less senseless is another thing, namely, to see “Soviet geopolitical 
encroachments” behind any conrtict> in the world. .According to George 
Shultz, “neoglobalism" means supporting everyone whom imperialism is 
interested in, be it the duslimans because they are fighting against revolu¬ 
tionary transformations in Alghanislan or Sawiinbi’s separatists because 
they are waging a war against the free Angola; or the contras of every 
hue who are attacking the revolutionary Nicaragua. Even such a “demo¬ 
crat” as Baby Doc (Jean-Claude Duvalier), the bloody tyrant and the US 
satrap, was taken care of by W'ashington literally till his very last days 
when he was helped to flee the country from the ire of the people! 

As to arms control and talks with the USSR on this issue, the selfsame 
antiquated thinking in terni-s of the arms race is also in evidence there. 
“It is vital for e.xamplc,” says George Shultz, “to carry through with the 
modernization of our slralegic forces—in particular the M.X -to avoid 
undercutting our negotiators just as they begin the quest for real reduc¬ 
tions in nuclear arms.” Furthermore, the US Secretary o) Stale has pin¬ 
ned particular hopes on the assumption that the pace of technological 
advance now opens possibilities for new ways of strategic thinking, 
whoso crowning point, as he sees it. is the death-dealing “strategic defen¬ 
se initiative” when the new "wonder-weapon” will be deployed in outer 
space. 

At the same time, the Secretary of State declares: “A world free of 
nuclear arms is ;m ultimate objective to which we, the Soviet Union, and 
all other nations can agree.” Well, at last we hear nice words. As they say, 
u moment of truth has come, the moment when words arc verified by 
deeds. 


O n January 15, 198G. General Secretary of the CPSli Central Commii- 
tee, Mikhail Gorbachev, advanced radical and, at the same time, spe¬ 
cific proposals, namely, to free our planet from nuclear, chemical and 
other weapons of mass destruction by the year 2000 and to reduce conven¬ 
tional arms and armed forces to the lowest possible level. 

Those proposals have produced strong and profound iinpre.ssion and 
have been rated by the Soviet and the world public at large as the most 
comprehensive, serious and realistic disarmament plan which lla^ ever 
been submitted for universal consideration. 

We could cite dozens and hundreds pronouncements by promient .sta¬ 
tesmen, politicians and public figures from various countries, who lauded 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s Statement. The difference in words and intonations 
in those evaluations notw'ithstandirig, erithi?sia.sm is the predominant feel¬ 
ing permeating all of them. Symbolic is the statement madi; by Prime 
Minister Olof Palme of Sweden, who was villainously assassinated, at 
the meeting of the Independent Commission on Disarmament and Security 
Issues, which concluded in late January 1986 in New Delhi, to the effect 
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that the new Soviet proposals have marked the beginning of a new time 
in the world, the time of hope for all who cherish peace. 

It stands to reason that no one in the USSR has expected that literal¬ 
ly everyone in the world, and above all the governments of NATO coun¬ 
tries, would forthwith accept the Soviet plan for the complete elimination 
of nuclear and chemical weapons over the next fifteen years. Yet, the in¬ 
ternational public has been fully justified in expecting an interested and 
serious attitude thereto on the part of the United States for the US Admi- 
ni.stration has repeatedly declared its commitment to the goal of comple¬ 
tely extirpating nuclear weapons everywhere. It would seem that now 
Washington enjoys a practical opportunity to come to grips with this 
matter. 

Alas, nothing of the .sort! It is one thing to utter euphonious declara¬ 
tions about a yearning for a nuclear-free world and a need for new ways 
of thinking in line with the new realities. It is quite another thing to trans¬ 
late those good intentions into reality. The gist of the moment of truth is 
that it makes an individual, a state or the entire world community face an 
option as to which road to lake toward a safer world: cither that of fur¬ 
ther escalation of armaments or that of reductions in their arsenals. 

A look at the US reply to the Soviet proposals reveals its unconstruc- 
tive character. There is no solution contained in it of the main, fundamen¬ 
tal question—preventing the arms race in space. As far as strategic and 
nuclear medium-range weapons arc concerned, it is virtually a repeti¬ 
tion of the old US proposal based on acquiring one-sided advantages. The 
openly negative position taken by the White Mouse, on the question of 
prohibiting nuclear weapon tests can only be understood as Washington's 
desire to continue the nuclear arms race. 

In the situation which has taken shape, as is stressed in the Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress “it is 
not easy at all, in the current circumstances, to predict the future of the 
relations between the socialist and the capitalist countries, the USSR and 
the USA. The decisive factors here will be the correlation of forces on the 
world scene, the growth and activity of the peace potential, and its capa¬ 
bility of effectively repulsing the threat of nuclear war. Much will depend, 
loo, on the. degree of realism that Western ruling circles will show in as¬ 
sessing the situation. But it is unfortunate when not only the eyesight but 
also the .soul of politicians is blind.” 

The moment of truth in the nuclear and space age also means not to 
pul olT taking res()onsihle decisions. Yet, it is no longer sufficient only to 
wish to stave off a nuclear war or only to understand whence stems* its 
threat. The time given by history to mankind for pondering is running out. 
The inhabitants of the Barth face the menace of a nuclear time-press. This 
is why it is imperative to act. and to act forthwith at that. 

The question raised by Mikhail Gorbachev concerning a need for the 
“new way of political thinking” for the sake of mankind’s survival requi¬ 
res an answer to be given not in words but in deeds. And the deeds call 
for a will, primarily political will. 

What is the essence of the new Soviet approach to attaining the goal 
common to all humanity, that of ensuring its survival? 

We knew in the past as well that peaceful cocxi.stence and life under 
conditions of cooperation are the only way for the two different social 
systems to exist on one planet. But while before peaceful coe.xistence could 
proceed in various forms of confrontation, now—only and exclusively in 
the forms of peaceful competition and peaceful rivalry. At the current 
stage of civilisation the human community vitally needs a radical turn 
for the belter, for a stable normalisation of international relations. 
In other words, we all need a different level of relations, higher from the 
perspective of civilization, so that we all could survive. 
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The current stage in the development of civilisation is characterised 
by the fact that the quantity and quality of the weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion have reached an almost uncontrollable magnitude. New types of ar¬ 
maments, primarily space weapons, will inevitably plunge the world into 
the chaos of destabilisation and thus bring it to the edge of a nuclear 
holocaust. At the same time, the planet is also threatened by other global 
dangers which, if they are to be overcome, call for. gigantic and, once 
again, concerted efforts by the entire human community. Hence, an im¬ 
portant conclusion, namely, that in spite of all differences between the 
two socio-economic systems, the interrelationship and interdependence 
between them are so high as to urgently demand that the great art of 
living in peace with each other be mastered as soon as possible. 

The new level of civilised international relations should e.xclude the 
approach based on arm-twisting tactics. The confrontation inevitably 
paves the way for a continuing arms race and heightens the risk of nuclear 
war. A nuclear war unleashed deliberately (the first strike) or uncons¬ 
ciously (a technical failure or a human miscalculation) can lead to man¬ 
kind’s suicide. 

As has been repeatedly stated by the Soviet leadership, new thinking 
in the nuclear and space age means giving up the desire to impose by 
force one’s ideology, way of thinking, and values upon others. Socialism 
rejects wars as a means of settling ideological disputes and interstate 
contradictions. Advantages of the social systems are proven by peaceful 
coexistence rather than by power politics. If one is to compare the Soviet 
and American approaches to this matter, allcntion will be drawn to the 
fact that the belief of the Soviet people in the comimmist future of the 
world (from which our opponents draw a false conclusion about e.xpaii- 
sionism) rests on a profound and coiniirehensive analysis of objective and 
subjective factors governing the world development. The new' edition of 
the Party Programme says that “the ('PSU proceeds from the belief that 
the historical dispute between the two opposing social systems, into which 
the world is divided today, can and must be settled by peaceful means. 
Socialism proves its superiority not by force of arms, but by force of 
example in every area of the life of society" And then it once again makes 
reference to international relations stating that the CPSU “believes that 
the extension of ideological differences between the two systems to the 
sphere of interstate relations in inadmissible". 

At the same time, contrary to the declared commitments to pluralism 
and “freedom of choice”, the leading quarters in the United States are 
trying to channel the evolution of the world in accordance with, their own 
understanding of “their interests” and “ideals”. They are viewing force 
as an instrument to impose their will and convictions on other countries 
and nations. To prove the point, we are going to quote the policy-making 
speech delivered by US Secretary of State George Shultz in the Senate, 
which was ambitiously titled “The Future of American f'oreign Policy: 
New Realities and and New Ways of Thinking”. 

In his words, “the changes in the international system will follow the 
positive trends only if we—the United States and the free world-meet 
our responsibility to defend our interests and seek to shape events in ac¬ 
cordance with our OW'D ideals and goals... There is. of course, a broader 
issue here.... This is the basic question of the use of American power in 
the defense of our interests and the relevance of our power as the back¬ 
stop to our diplomacy". 

This is. of course, a deeply mistaken jilatform, albeit so typical of the 
practice of US foreign policy. Elevating it to the rank of a fundamental 
principle means dooming international relations, through Washington’s 
fault, to continued tensions which could escalate into a war. 
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According to the Soviet Union’s understanding, peaceful coexistence 
between the two systems, as has been more than once emphasised by So¬ 
viet leaders, should safeguard peace and international security while ne¬ 
cessarily maintaining the right of the peoples to be masters of their own 
destinies. Genuine international .security means maintaining stability 
based on the military and strategic parity and abandoning the craving for 
superiority. Hence, in particular, our fundamental refusal to accept the 
“strategic defense initiative”, and not because the SDl is a US project 
but because the desire to create the so-called “space shield” is, in essence, 
a project of developing new types of weapons which will destabilise the 
military and political situation in the world and whip up the arms race. 
Experts, and including US experts, acknowledge that the “space shield” 
can easily be used as a “space sword”. And those who will be the first to 
take it into their possession will be tempted to put it to u.se. No single 
government, no .single nation can permit that to happen. And this has 
been clearly declared by the Soviet Union as well. 

An important measure of the “new way of thinking” is the ability to 
rise above ideological disputes and contradictions for the sake of reaching 
mutual understanding in the interests of human survival. Guided preci¬ 
sely by this principle, the Soviet Union in November 1985 decided go along 
with the Geneva summit despite the provoking and demonstrative actions 
by the ultra-militaristic forces in the United States. The Soviet leadership 
proceeded from the belief that even the very smallest chance for radically 
changing the dangerous march of events in the world should not be neglec¬ 
ted. The multiformity of the assessments of the outcome of the Geneva 
summit notwithstanding, the significance of the agreements reached there 
on .some cardinal issues is very considerable. In point of fact, a strong 
impetus and a fresh potentially powerful start were given to the cause of 
peace. This found its expression primarily in the common understanding, 
recorded in the Joint Statement, that a nuclear war should never be un¬ 
leashed and that it could not be won, and in the commitment of the Soviet 
Union and the United States to build their relations on that incontestable 
truth and not to seek military supremacy. 

The agreement reached is also very important because, as is well 
known, there were no such admissions in the first years of the Reagan 
presidency, li was only later and as a result of the criticism of the doctri¬ 
nes of “limited” and “sustained” nuclear war on the part of many govern¬ 
ments and the world public that the US President was forced to agree 
that “there can be no winners in a nuclear war”. Recording this provision 
in the Joint Soviet-American .Statement and giving up the yearning for 
military sui^criority give them a considerable weight of an international 
accord. 

But it is, first and foremost, specific deeds rather than mere statements 
that muloubtedly constitute the main criterion of an actual position of any 
statesman. In this connection, it should be emphasised that a new and 
higher level of civilised relations on the international scene also means 
a high responsibility of state leaders for their policies proclaimed and 
iranslated into life. 

This also presupposes, in the words of former US Senator William 
l-'nlbright, renunciation of the “power arrogance” which has deeply pene¬ 
trated the psychology ai’d philo.sophy of US politics. If one is to look at 
the President’s ' strategic defense initiative” from this angle, the SDI is 
a child born of the blatant psychology of arrogance which is dangerous 
not only for Americans but lor alt the residents o^f the Earth. No sin^fle 
.s7ti/c iruder has the moral ri}>h( to take a unilateral decision upon which 
depend the destinies of world civilisation. At the same time, it is becoming 
ever mure oh\i<)us that the Sl)f has not been proclaimed just as an idea 
for debating. It is already being carried out in the form of a Pentagon 
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programme endorsed for implementation and is being put into effect in 
spite of affecting the vital interests of many a nation and. in the long 
run, the interests of the entire world community. Furthermore, taking into 
consideration the fact that many representatives of the top echelon of 
power in the United States are bluntly linking the SDl programme with 
plans for reaching military and strategic superiority and with expecta¬ 
tions of dragging the USSR into a costly arms race, the "star wars” pro¬ 
gramme appears before the whole world as an embodiment of the old “way 
of thinking” in terms of strength and preponderance. 

A logical question automatically arises as to why wouldn't Wastington, 
following the Soviet example, take .such decisions which w-ould not impin¬ 
ge on anyone’s interests but. on the contrary, would meet the interests of 
all? Why wouldn’t Washington, for example, assume an obligation not to 
be the first to use nuclear weapons, or to cease nuclear weapons tests? 

The fundamental difference between the two approaches, those of Mos¬ 
cow and Washington, to world affairs is clear to every objectively thinking 
person. 

Moscow proceeds from the historical responsibility of all powers for 
maintaining international peace, security and strategic stability and stri¬ 
ves to manifest its goodwill in practice. This is surely evidenced by such 
unilateral actions as the Soviet renunciation of the first use of nuclear 
weapons or its moratorium on all nuclear tests, initially introduced for 
half a year and subsequently prolonged for another three months. 

As to Washington, it has been thus far going in a different direction. 
It does not deem it necessary to reckon with the interests of other countries 
and independently takes decisions entailing far-reaching negative conse¬ 
quences for other countries because their security is completely discoun¬ 
ted. If the US Administration is genuinely interested in doing away with 
the nuclear weapons as has been declared by President Reagan, it would 
surely be logical to discuss this problem with those directly concerned 
rather than make the world face a de facto decision about the SDl. 

Today, when people in the world compare the two plans for eliminating 
nuclear weapons, the Gorbachev Plan and the Reagan Plan, they inevitab¬ 
ly stress the fundamentally different approaches of the US.4 and the 
USSR to this issue. While Ronald Reagan is dreaming of developing new 
strike weapons in outer space to be used against nuclear weapons on the 
Earth. Mikhail Gorbachev proposes to eliminate nuclear weapons without 
creating space arms. These are two different patterns of political thinking: 
"going to peace” by chaotically piling up armaments, or achieving peace 
by eliminating the weapons of mass destruction. Another fundamental 
difference between these two approaches is that while Ronald Reagan has 
taken his SDl decision, in fact, unilaterally. Mikhail Gorbacliev suggests 
that ail countries discuss and jointly set about eliminaling the existing 
nuclear weapons. 

The Political Re|)ort of the CPSU Central Committee lo the 27th Party 
Congress reads: “In the years to come, the struggle will e\i(lently centre 
on the actual content of the policy tiiat can safeguard peace, ft will be a 
hard and many-sided struggle, because we are dealing with a society 
whose ruling circles refuse li assess the realities of the world and its 
perspectives in sober terms, or to draw serious concln.sioiis from their 
own experience and that of others.” 

Many Western, in particular American, politicians and military experts 
perceive the meaning of the SDl—and this is self-evident to us, Soviet 
people—in attaining military and strategic supremacy over the USSR 
with the aid of space armaments. All the talk about the SDl as a “defen¬ 
se shield” is nothing but deception. It is indicative that nowadays as well 
the United States itself is not reducing but building up its nuclear 
weapons and is developing, according to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
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for Atomic Energy Richard Wagner, new warheads with new characte* 
ristics. This is yet another reason for the USA’s reluctance to give up nuc¬ 
lear testing. Furthermore, Americans themselves acknowledge that nuclear 
weapons within the SDI framework can readily be used as an offensive 
weapon. According to International Herald Tribune of January 13, 1986, 
"laser weapons being developed as part of the Strategic Defense Initiati¬ 
ve could more easily be used lo incinerate enemy cities than to protect 
the United States against Soviet missiles". This is the gist of a study car¬ 
ried out in the United States. 

The Soviet plan for eliminating nuclear weapons, advanced by Mikhail 
Gorbachev on January 15, 1986, offers an honest and businesslike ap¬ 
proach to doing away with nuclear armaments on an honest and fair basis 
without inflicting damage on any single country, including the United 
States, and without creating new problems. 

Thus, if the peaceable rhetoric of the US Administration’s representa¬ 
tives were to be subjected to a critical analysis, comparing their words 
and deeds, then their “new way of thinking”, as we have been able to sec 
for ourselves, turn into “new globalism” and a most dangerous destabili¬ 
sation of international relations. 

To think in a new fashion in the nuclear and space age docs not only 
mean to proclaim that we are living in an interdependent world. This 
means to acknowledge in practice that it is not permissible, even behind 
the screen of most noble intentions, to seek to safeguard only one’s own 
security without due regard for the security of other stales. On that score 
Mikhail Gorbachev has .stated in no uncertain terms: “I think that in 
order to bring about a real turn in our relations, which would meet the 
interests of the USSR and the USA. the interests of the peoples of the 
world, new approaches, a fresh look at many things and. w'hat is most im¬ 
portant. political will on the part of the leadership of the tAo countries 
arc needed. The USSR- and 1 emphasised that in Geneva—has no enmity 
towards the United States, and respects the American people. We are not 
building our policy on a desire to encroach on the national interests of 
the United States. What is more: we would not want, for instance, a 
change in the strategic balance in our favour. We would not want that 
because such a situation wiM heighten suspicion on the other side and 
also increase the instability of the overall situation.” 

And surely the selfsame wishes to slrengtiien stability and security 
on the European continent motivate the Soviet proposal; to eliminate at 
the first stage of the nuclear disarmament programme all ballistic and 
cruise missiles of the USSR and the US.\ in the European zone. 

To think in a new fashion means to think not only about oneself and 


one’s allies but to see the interrelationship between disarmament and de¬ 
velopment and to propose ways for resolving the global problems facing 
humanity. As has been said by Mikhail Gorbachev in Ins Statement, “ini 
tiating active steps to halt the arms r.-ice and riduce weapons is a neces¬ 
sary prerequisite for coping with the increasingly acute global problems, 
those of the deti'rioratiiig human environment and of the need to find 
new energy sources and combat economic backwardness, hunger and 
disease”. 


In accordance with these provisi«)n<. the letter of January 27. 1986, 
addressed by the I’SSR .Minister of Foreign .Affairs, Eduard Shevardnad¬ 
ze, to I'N Secretary-Genci al Javier Perez de Cuellar, transmitted the Me¬ 


morandum of the USSR Government on International Economic Security: 
an Important Condition for Healthy International Economic Relations. 
The Memorandum stresses that the ‘ pattern imposed by militarism—arms 
instead of development must be replaced by the reverse order of things— 
disarmament for development’’. 

In advancing its proposals for eliminating nuclear, chemical and any 
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other type of weapons of mass destruction and reducing the conventional 
potentials, the Soviet Union draws the attention of all the peoples and 
governments to the need for specific and prompt actions by all the forces 
of peace. “The imperative condition for success in resolving the topical 
issues of international life,” the Political Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee to the 27th Party Congress stresses, “is to reduce the time of 
search for political understandings and to secure tlie swiftest possible 
constructive action." 

The Soviet Union is doing everything possible to check the nuclear 
arms race. In answer to a joint message sent to the USA and the USSR 
by the leaders of Argentina, India, Mexico, Tanzania. Sweden and Greece 
appealing to those countries to refrain from carrying out any nuclear 
testing until the next summit meeting is held, Mikhail Gorbachev empha¬ 
sized that the time extension granted to the US Administration, for weig¬ 
hing the USSR’s proposals, is running out. We cannot indefinitely extend 
this offer on a unilateral basis. Having refrained from carrying out any 
nuclear explosions for 8 months-neither testing nor peaceful explo¬ 
sions—we have already run into a few costs—both militarily and econo¬ 
mically. In addition, he continued, “in response to your appeal addressed 
to the USSR and the USA to refrain from any nuclear tests in the period 
till the nc.xt Soviet-Amcrican summit we declare: The Soviet Union will 
not carry out nuclear explosions even after March til—till the first nuc¬ 
lear explosion by the USA". 

Doing everything necessary in order to make the .solution of the 
problem of nuclear testing a reality—and in a broader sense—the elimi¬ 
nation of nuclear arsenals—the USSR is consolidating the positions of 
all the planet’s peace-loving forces. 

This is all the more important because inHuential forces of imperialism 
stand in the way of disarmament, the forces for which new armaments 
have always been a source of profits, influence and power. The military- 
industrial complex—and former US President Dwight Eisenhower war¬ 
ned his fellow-countrymen against its dangerous influence in the early 
1960s—is a horde of insatiable monsters with multi-billion-dollar assets 
and with the powerful tentacles of lobbyists, penetrating all the spheres 
of US society. Using all their influence, power and money, they are 
poisoning and lulling public consciousness for the sake of developing, 
manufacturing and deploying wherever possible, be it on the Earth or 
in air, on the seas, under water, or even in outer space, ever more .sophi¬ 
sticated new weapons. The very philosophy of peace without armaments 
is calimilous to them, which is why they are imposing the philo.sophy of 
“peace thanks to new w'capons”, which is beneficial only to them. 

In this tremendous battle between the two opposing systems of views, 
the proponents of the old arms-twisting methods are prepared for anything 
in order to justify their policy of “new globalism”. They are ready to 
quote Albert Ein.^tein ignoring his passionate appeal for rejecting the 
atom bomb. They are donning the mantle of champions of “new thinking" 
and are capable of any mimicry in the name of procrastinating the cause 
of real disarmament, they know' that so far they have had an ally ni tlie 
inertness of human thinking and the lagging of the consciousness of .still 
too many people behind the rapid changes in the patterns of life. This 
phenomenon has always served as an obstacle to refraining from using 
weapons as a mean.s of settling disputes. 

The need for awareness of the global dangers looming over mankind 
in the nuclear and space age and the objective need for new political 
thinking are growing to become the urgent imperatives of our time. Man¬ 
kind should not only ensure its own survival but also to pass to future 
generations all the spiritual and material riches of our civilisation. 
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T he last decades of this century have seen new flarcups of inter-iuipe- 
rialist contradictions which have taken some new forms and spread 
to new areas. 

Hardly a day passes without the mass media around the world bring¬ 
ing news of scuffles and battles on the fronts of international competi¬ 
tion, about the rivalry between auto, electronics, engineering and other 
interests in the USA, Western Europe and Japan, the active role of major 
banks in the international struggle between industrial and trade monopo¬ 
lies, etc. These look more and more like reports from the battlefields of 
the “steel”, “automobile”, “electronics” and other “trade wars”, and wars 
of interest rates between leading Western powers. Accounts tell of major 
currency interventions, protectionism sweeping the capitalist world, etc. 

Neither common class interests, nor the need to join forces, n{*r the 
military, economic and political integration of leading capitalist countries 
have eliminated contradictions between them. The scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution now sweeping the world has made competition more 
acute hitting hardest those who lag behind. 

As the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th 
Party Congress points out, “The considerable complication of the condi¬ 
tions of capitalist reproduction, the diversity of crisis processes, and the 
intensification of international competition have made imperialist rivalry 
especially acute and bitter. The commercial and economic struggle in the 
world market is witnessing ever greater reliance on the power of “nationar 
state-monopoly capitalisms, w'ith the role of the bourgeois state becoming 
increasingly aggressive and egoistic.” 


EVOLUTION OF COMPETITION 

T O understand the essence of a social phenomenon it is important to 
follow Lenin’s advice “not to forget the underlying historical connec¬ 
tion, to e.xamine every question from the standpoint of how the given 
phenomenon arose in history and what wete the principal stages in its 
development, and, from the standpoint of its development, to c.vamine 
what it has become today." ' 

Competition is one of the cornerstones of the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction. It provides the main mechanism for spontaneous selection of the 
most viable and effective economic entities and elimination of the less 
viable ones. The latter, having succumbed in the struggle, become mined 
paving the way for more powerful competitors. At the same time compe¬ 
tition is, in the conditions of capitalist production, a prime locomotive 
of technological progiess. “Competition”, wrote Karl Marx, "compels the 
manufacturer to produce more and more cheaply and therefore on a con¬ 
stantly increasing scale, i. e. with morecapital, with a continuously expand¬ 
ing division of labour and constantly increasing use of machinery.”* 

' V. I. I.rniii, Collci iMl Works. Vol. ‘t9. Progress Poblishcrs, Moscow, 196,5, p. -173. 
* Karl Marx and Frederick Fngels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1977, p. 266. 
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In the course of this historical process, however, the very character of 
competition has been changing. In the early stages of capitalism, and 
indeed, at the precapitalist stages of commodity production, the markets 
for this or that kind of commodity saw relatively small producers in 
competition with one another. For centuries the subjects of competition 
were individual enterprises (workshops, manufactures, facto! i<,s, and in¬ 
tegrated factories). Although social labour gradually became more and 
more effective within the framework of succeeding types of enterprises, 
the size of these enterprises by and large remained limited so that they 
could not, as a rule, exert any substantial influence on the national, let 
alone international market. In the context of free competition the market 
situation depended on the results of the activities of dozeiis if not hund¬ 
reds and thousands of producers of a specific type of commodity, i.e. was 
a sum total of a multitude of factors and did not depend on the will or 
wishes of any one individual competitor. 

This situation, however, could only persist as long as the scale of in¬ 
dividual economic entities did not acquire considerable weight in a given 
commodity market. And this scale, owing to internal laws of capitalist 
competition, has shown, a steady tendency to grow. “We see how in this 
way," stressed Marx, “the mode of production.... [is] continually trails- 
formed, revolutionised, how the division of labour is necessarily folloioed 
by greater division of labour, the application of machinery by still greater 
application of machinery, work on a large scale by work on a still larger 
scaler^ 

When such quantitative growth reaches a certain level profound quali¬ 
tative changes occur in the whole system of capitalist production rela¬ 
tions: competition engenders its antipode, monopoly. A major enterprise 
with a streamlined structure of production and turnover of productive 
capital needs large and stable markets and equally large and .stable sup¬ 
plies of raw materials, fuel, various materials and equipment. This cons- 
fitutes the material basis for the monopolisation of markets. 

The trends towards monopolisation go back to the mid-19th century. 
Cartels and syndicates sprang up in the 1860s and became common in the 
1870s. Yet, however great the scope of individual private corporations 
was, they could not oust competition which forms the basis of the capital¬ 
ist economic mechanism. "...The monopolies, which have grown out of free 
competition, do not eliminate the latter, but exist above it and alongside 
it, and thereby give rise to a number of very acute, intense antagoni.sms, 
frictions and conflicts,” wrote Lenin.A complex process takes place of 
the transformation of free competition into monopoly competition which 
differs from the former, like algebra differs from arithmetics, by sophisti¬ 
cated method-i, diversity of means of struggle and the wide range of 
spheres it involves. 

Accordingly the destructive force of competition increases many times 
over, claiming as its victims not individual, less successful enterprises but 
often entire branches of industry or agriculture, turning large economic 
areas into “distress zones”. An example in point is offered by the results 
of the monopolisation of the world oil market by the international oil car¬ 
tel of five major American corporations, one British, and one Britisli-Dutch 
(later joined by the French Companie Francaise de Petrol) which was 
formed in 1928. That international octopus gradually seized the bulk of 
known oil resources, and control of oil extraction, processing and market¬ 
ing in the capitalist world, which enabled it to dictate prices. 


* Kart Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works Vol. One, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976, pp. 169-170. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, Progress Publishers. Moscow, 1964, p. 266. 
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In the 1950s and 1960s the cartel pursued a policy of low oil prices 
which undercut the market positions of many rival fuels, notably coal. 
The share of coal in the world energy balance fell from 54.1 per cent in 
1950 to 31.6 per cent in 1970. The coal companies in Western Europe, 
Japan and other countries sustained staggering losses. Coal extraction 
began to decline, afflicting untold suffering on hundreds of thousands of 
miners and their families. The development of nuclear power and other 
alternative sources of energy was delayed by many years because it was 
made uneconomical by low oil prices. 

This is one of thousands of examples which shows that monopoly com¬ 
petition can cause vast economic and social damage, sometimes threaten¬ 
ing the national interests of entire countries. Naturally, in this situation 
the bourgeois state could not confine itself to the role of “night watch¬ 
man” or at best, policeman, over the general rules of the game in the 
market, while allowing private companies to “fight it out” among them¬ 
selves as in the age of free-for-all capitalism. Because in competitive 
struggle the success of an auto, chemical, electrical engineering or some 
other national industrial giant quite often sots the pace for a whole range 
of related industries, determining the level of employment (or unemploy¬ 
ment), the state of the country’s trade balance and other economic indi¬ 
cators. That in turn affects the .social situation in the country, the struggle 
among various political parties, etc. 

The active interference of the capitalist state in economic life began, 
at first sporadically, in the I9th century. By the 1940s it became part of 
the capitalist economic system. The power of the monopolies merged with 
the power of the state within a single mechanism designed to ensure 
smooth functioning of the country’s economic organism and to protect its 
interests (or rather, the interests of its monopolistic oligarchy) in com¬ 
petition with similar state-monopoly organisms in other countries. 

.‘\.s a result, international competition is elevated to the interstate 
level. Its subjects, along with monopolised and non-monopolised private 
enterprises, are entire national slate-monopoly economic comple.Kcs. The 
stale is now not merely a customs officer but a direct participant in in¬ 
ternational competition both as a consumer of imported goods (state pur¬ 
chases) and as an exporter of products made at government enterprises, 
but most important, as a regulator of the conditions under which the 
national economy as a whole can be effective. 

The direct involvement of the state in competition lends it a pronoun¬ 
ced political character, increasing it.s destructive con.sequenccs many times 
over as it involves entire national economics and, not infrequently, larger 
areas of the world capitalist economy. 

The initial chances of the rival comple.xes arc unequal, however, be¬ 
cause national economies differ greatly in their size and. hence, economic 
potential. True, the potentials of countries constantly change, which, 
owing to the law of unequal economic and political development of 
capitalist states, brings dramatic changes in the correlation of forces 
between the rivals. Even so, a giant like the USA remains immeasurably 
stronger than smaller countries, such as Belgium, the Netherlands or 
Spain, and even large countries, such as Britain. France and the l-RG 
Therefore, the logic of inlerimperialist rivalry prompts small and medium 
capitalist countries to unite their efforts to confront the superior force of 
their rivals. While in the second half of the 191h century it was private 
corporations that formed monopoly alliances to meet the challenge of 
competition, since the middle of the 2()th century entire states have been 
acting likewise 

The most characteristic example is the F.uropean Economic Commun¬ 
ity. despite the fact that there were some other weighty reasons that dic¬ 
tated the creation of the EF.C. Since 1958 membership of the EEC has 
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doubled as competition between the three rival centres (the. USA, the 
HEC and Japan) increased. There arc grounds to e.xpect that the trend for 
a number of national state-monopoly comple.vcs to form alliances to secure 
iheir position vis-a-vis imperialist rivals will continue to develop. Measur¬ 
es are already afoot to unite the domestic markets of the USA and Canada 
into a single continent-wide market which would undoubtedly strengthen 
the position of giant monopolies in North America. Ever more active steps 
are being taken to create a "Pacific economic community" with Japan as 
its focus. 

The struggle among major blocs of states naturally raises the forms 
and methods of competition to a new level, considerably increases the 
number of states directly involved in it, its fluctuations now alTecting 
virtually the whole world capitalist economy. Writing at the time of pre- 
monopoly capitalism, Karl Marx pointed out that “everyone of the destruc¬ 
tive phenomena to which unlimited competition gives rise within any one 
nation is reproduced in more gigantic proportions in the market of the 
world". '’ Every new, higher stage in the evolution of competition entails 
grow'ing destructive consequences whose scope increases as the world 
market and the entire capitalist economy become the arena of struggle. 

trade wars in the capitalist world 

I nternational competition in the capitalist world is a comple.x and multi¬ 
tiered system. The development of stale monopoly structures has not 
prevented competitive medium and even small private companies in the 
non-monopolised sector from bicaking into world markets. In the late 
1970s. 19,500 small and medium companies accounted for .'15 per cent of 
I he total volume of French exports. In the Netherlands, that share reached 
.'17 per cent, and in Italy, the I'RG and Japan, almost 40 per cent. liven 
in the USA, where the dominance of monopoly capital was nio.st dramatic¬ 
ally manifested, small business accounted for 16 per cent of the total 
exports of goods in the early 1980s.''’ 

Still, it is the monopolised corporations that provide the bulk of ex¬ 
ports at the present stage. The leading place among them in the po.stwar 
decades has been occupied by transnational corporations (TNCs), which 
have dozens of marketing, production, and credit and financial subsidia¬ 
ries and affiliate enterpri.ses abroad. These private business giants play 
for high stakes freely crossing slate boundaries. The whole world capital¬ 
ist economy is the board on which they play their chess game. 

At the same time private business, in particular monopoly busine.ss, 
involves nation states and even interstate alliances in international com¬ 
petition. As has been noted above, the bourgeois state has never distanced 
itself from this competition. In the early capitalist era the leading indust¬ 
rial powers of the world (Britain, France. Holland and others) protected 
their national industry on the one hand, and on the other band tried to 
break through the customs barriers of other countries witii the help of 
their armies and llcets. Britain, for example, spent 60 out of 149 years 
(1641-1790) in wars with France, Holland, and other West l-hiro,jean 
countries to gain access for British goods to their domestic markets and 
the colonial markets under their control. ' The use of crude military force 
to promote the interests of national capital did not diminish when the 
policy of free trade replaced harsh protectionism in the 1860s-1880s. In the 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Colleded V'orks, Vo!. G, Progress’PuMishers, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 464. 

“ Sec A. N. Tkachenko, Snn-Monopolij Sector in Present-Dai/ Capitallim, Moscow, 
1985, p. 123 (in Russian). 

’ 1. M. Kulisher, A. History of Economic l.ilc of Western Europe. Vol. 2. Moscow- 
Lcningrad, 1926, p. 127 (in Russian). 
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18th, 19th, and 20th centuries bloody wars were waged for territorial divi¬ 
sion and redivision of the world in quest of higher profits for national 
capital. 

The situation qualitatively changed in the tnid-20th century with the 
emergence of mass destruction weapons on the one hand and the world 
socialist system on the other. In the new situation armed conflicts between 
imperialist states in pursuit of economic benefits have become meaningless 
in economic terms because they would be destroying the very economic 
re.sources for the sake of which war would be waged. At the same time, 
interimperialist wars involve political risk as they would weaken the class 
front of Imperialism in the face of world socialism and could trigger 
social upheavals in the belligerent countries themselves. 

Owing to these circumstances interimperiali.st rivalry in the postwar 
period has taken largely non-military forms. The recent period marked by 
the worsening of the conditions of social reproduction caused in the 
197()s by the crisis of the capitalist economic mechanism has seen a 
marked escalation of interimperialist "economic wars’’ which are being 
pursued by ever more sophisticated methods. 

To begin with, trade and political conflicts became sharply aggravated. 
During three years of the last decade (1974-1976) the USA and the EEC, 
which between them account for the bulk of the world foreign trade, intro¬ 
duced import barriers of various kinds on more than 150 occasions. Unlike 
in the past, the capitalist stales resort not so much to tariff barriers, 
which have proved to be insufficiently fie.vible weapons of trade war but 
to nmre sophisticated non-tarilT barriers. We witness ip effect a new stage 
nf inter-imperialist rivalry, the stage of neo-protectionism. It is marked 
by the use of disguised forms of import restrictions. This involves techno¬ 
logical and sanitary standards, quantitative import quotas or fixing of 
high minimum price ceilings for imported goods, and bilateral inter- 
goverumeiilal agreements on “voluntary” e.xport restrictions etc. 

According to the GATT Secretariat, about 800 varieties of non-tariff 
harriers were in use by the late 1970s. In many ca.ses these barriers effec¬ 
tively blocked the access of foreign goods to national markets or set 
severe rest riel ions on their volume. Such measures can be very effective 
ami may iml only trip up the opimnent. but push him out of the game 
altogether, f'or instance, the use of anti-dumping procedures and com- 
pensaiory tariff's has cut (he import of certain types of goods to the 
European ficouomic t'nmmuuity countries by 1^2.6 per cent in 1981 and 
by .'>7.7 per cent in 1982, while imports to tiie LISA dropped respectively 
by .56.8 and 1.5.7 per cent (according to the UNCTAD Secretariat). On the 
wlioie. lico protectionist measures covered 40 per cent of the entire world 
trad( l)y the iuid-1970.s and from 48 to 60 per cent in the early 1980s. 
according to some estimates.*’ 

.Not only means of defence, but means of offensive are being improved. 
TIu-se include various government measures to boost exports ranging from 
e.vport subsidies, tax rebates, state c.\port credits, to the fostering of pro¬ 
mising export areas, financing of research and development, and the 
creation (>/ oilier conditions to make national good.s more competitive in 
the world market. In recent years, with the profound changes in the sec¬ 
toral structure of industry in the advanced Western countries, and transi¬ 
tion irom energy-mate, ial- and labour-intensive production to science-in¬ 
tensive. energy- and labour-saving methods, the rivalry has gradually 
contributed to scientilic and technological progress, the development of 
iialion il electronics and laser technologv, computer science and robotics, 
biotechnology and genetic engineering. 


* InlereiKiuiitiifs. 1980. p 144; F. David. /.<• Commerce international a 

to , P.iri-;. ll’S'i. p. 22H. 
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The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th 
Congress stresses, ihat “The economic, financial and technologic¬ 
al superiority which the USA enjoyed over its closest competitors until 
the end of the 1960.s has been put to a serious trial. Western Europe and 
Japan managed to. outdo their American patron in some things, and are 
also challenging the United States in such a traditional sphere of US 
hegemony as that of the latest technology.” 

Total spending on research and development (in constant prices) in¬ 
creased by 50 per cent in the USA and 260 per cent in Japan between 
1974 and 1984. Spending in West European countries is also soaring. In 
the USA and Western Europe the state underwrites the lion’s share of the 
research and development bill: 43.1 per cent in the FRG, 47.2 per cent in 
the USA, 48.1 per cent in Britain, and 57.6 per cent in France in 1982- 
1983. These measures may look domestic but in fact they provide the 
heavy guns designed to destroy the protectionist barriers carefully erected 
by trade rivals. 


THE STRATEGIC WEAPON OP COMPETITION 

A ll the above-mentioned methods apply, so to speak, to operative-tactic¬ 
al types of competition weaponry intended for dealing with rivals 
on certain commodity markets. But. in addition, in the last years the 
.systems of a completely different class, which could be called strategic 
weaponry, have come into extensive use. 

Chief among them is the use of the exchange rate of the national cur- 
rency to undermine the competition positions of the priticipai trade rivals. 
Artificial lowering of the exchange rate yields to national exporters tan¬ 
gible, if short-lived, advantages in the markets of those countric-s whose 
currencies remain relatively stable or are revalued upward. In this way 
a strike is delivered not on individual goods, but on the whole mass of 
goods and services in thd^aid countries. Large-scale use of the monetary 
weapon became possible after the collapse of the Bretton-Woods monetary 
system and legalisation of “floating” currencies. 

This weapon is readily used by all major imperialist powers. For 
understandable reasons, the possibilities of small countries in this respect 
are limited. But it is the USA which takes the most frequent recourse to 
this weapon because the dollar preserves its dominance in the world 
monetary system. The prolonged and deliberately unchecked fall of the 
dollar by about 25 per cent, compared to the “basket” of the currencies 
of the principal trade partners, from 1970 to the mid 1980s has greatly 
facilitated the penetration of American goods into most West European 
markets and, conversely, hindered the exports of West European and 
Japanese goods to the domestic market of the USA. An indirect measure 
of the damage caused by this manoeuvre to the EEC countries Is the 
growth of their deficit trade with the USA from $200 million in 1972 to 
$17,700 million in 1980. 

From the mid-1980 Washington reversed its strategy and launched 
the policy of the “expensive” dollar, a shift prompted by the huge federal 
budget deficit and the concomitant liigh interest rates. By mid-1985 US 
dollar rose by 70 per cent. 

The dramatic rise in the vqlue of the dollar occurred because the USA 
borrowed heavily in the lending capital market to cover its growing bud¬ 
get deficit ($22*2,000 million in 1985). It gets these loans in bonds 
expressed in dollars, with a high interest rate. Actually, the huge volume 
of annual government borrowing leads to a credit squeeze. As a result, 
converting free capital into such bonds In the US credit market 
has become more lucrative than investing it in production or in bonds 
of other Western countries. However, only dollars and not anv other 
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currency can buy these bonds and other securities in the American market 
(i. e. make it possible to invest capital in that market). Hence the run on 
the dollar in the money markets of London, Paris, Zurich, Milan, etc. 
And when demand for this or that currency outstrips supply, its price 
(i. e. exchange rate) naturally rises. This then is the chain of caUse>and- 
effect links between the budget deficit of the USA, caused first and fore> 
most by the Pentagon’s astronomical military expenditure, and the rate 
of the dollar. 

In recent years the currency weapon has been used in combination 
with the credit weapon. The combined effect proved to be immeasurably 
more destructive for the economies of the main rivals of the USA. The 
high rates in the vast American capital market undermine the financial 
basis of economic growth in the West European and other capitalist 
countries by siphoning off their investment funds. In 1983 $150,000 
million worth of capital was drained to the USA from. West European 
and other states. And the figure for 1984 was $100,000 million. To prevent 
the flight of national capital to the USA, these countries have to main¬ 
tain a very high level of interest rates in their own markets which makes 
credits more expensive and is a disincentive for investment in production. 

In addition, the inflated rate of the dollar fit was estimated at 30 to 
40 per cent above its real buying power in 1985) means a corresponding 
rise in the price of imported oil and many other fuels and raw materials 
for all the other countries because the prices for these commodities have 
traditionally been quoted in dollars. 

Finally, the inflated rate of the dollar paves the way for monetary 
speculation which articifially lower the exchange rates of some currencies. 
As a result the FRO, France and other countries have to pay exorbitant 
prices (in national currency) for the import, notably of manufactured 
goods not only from the USA but from many other countries. 

All this does not only burden the trade balances of the said countries, 
but aggravates inflation in them (with all th$ negative economic and 
social con.scquences that entail). “Just as the stronger dollar has brought 
reduced inflation to the United States during the past several years, the 
consequent fall in the values of the French franc, the German mark and 
the British pound put upward pressure on prices in those countries,’* 
writes American economist Martin Feidstcin. "To prevent that pressure 
from initiating a new round of domestic inflation, the government in each 
of those countries was forced to pursue tighter monetary and fiscal policies 
than it would otherwise have chosen. These tighter monetary and fiscal 
policies have prevented a stronger recovery in [Western] Europe and have 
contributed to the continually rising rate of unemployment. ’® 

To be sure, it was not the US Administration’s deliberate aim to in¬ 
crease the federal budget deficit in order to damage the West European 
and other rivals. There is no doubt, however, that the budget and monet¬ 
ary situation in that country has been used and continues to be used by 
its ruling circles as a most powerful strategic weapon in competition with 
its imperialist rivals. One piece of evidence of this is that for a number 
of years Washington has turned a deaf ear on the urgent pleas of the 
other, six members in the Big Seven summit meetings to take measures 
to cut the. US budget deficit and bring down interest rates. 

The self-seeking li- e followed by US imperialism has caused vast da¬ 
mage to many West European countries by greatly delaying their recovery 
from the cyclic crises of 1980-1983 and, even more important, by gravely 
undermining their basis for new investment in advanced science-intensive 
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industries on which their competitiveness in the near future would depend. 
While in 1971-1980 the USA’s gross national product grew on average by 
2.9 per cent and Western Europe’s by 3 per cent a year, the corresponding 
^figures for 1981-1985 were about 2.8 and 1.3 per cent. Thanks to the influx 
of foreign capital the growth of investment in industrial plant in the 
USA in 1981-1984 was on the average 8 per cent higher than in 1980, 
whereas in France and Britain it dropped by 5.1 per cent, in the FRG 
by 5.3 per cent, and in Italy by 8.6 per cent. As a result, the unemploy¬ 
ment situation in the USA has eased somewhat in the last two years. 
In 1984 it stood at an average 8.7 niiilron (against 6 million in 1978 and 
10.7 million in 1982), while the Eu-apean Economic Community has 
registered a steady uptrend (from 6 million in 1978 to 10.4 million in 
1982 and 12.4 million in 1984). 

Washington’s recourse to the monetary credit weapon in the struggle 
against rival imperialist centres cau.ses heavy damage to other countries, 
notably the developing countries. The revalued dollar takes its toll mo.st 
on those young states which import oil and other raw materials priced 
in dollars. Their meagre dollar resources are not enough to cover grow¬ 
ing prices of fuel, grain and other vital commodities. True, those deve¬ 
loping countries which export oil and some other minerals have stood to 
gain. However, this gain is often obliterated by another scourge, namely, 
the growing absolute volume of their foreign debts and interest on them. 
In the last 15 years the developing world’s today indebtedness to Western 
banks and financial institutions has grown from $58,000 million to 
$1 trillion, with three fourths of the debts in US dollars. So, a 1 per 
cent rise in the value of the dollar increases the dollar debts by thousands 
of millions dollars, tightening the financial noose. 

One must, however, take into account another side of the “monetary 
credit war”. The high dollar rate has boomeranged against US exports 
which were 12.8 per cent less in 1984 than in 19^80, while imports grew 
by 50 per cent in the same period. As a result, the US trade deficit rose 
from $36,000 million in 1980 to almost $1.50,000 million in 1985. This 
caused angry protests among American monopolists who provide goods 
both to foreign and domestic markets. They demand a sharp rise of the 
customs barriers protecting their markets (up to one-fifth of the cost of 
the imported goods). By the autumn of 1985 there were more than 400 
bills pending before the US Congress that envisaged tougher protection¬ 
ist measures. Unless the US Administration manages to cut the budget 
deficit and dramatically bring down the rate of the dollar soon, this 
avalanche of bills may turn into laws and a chain reaction of protection¬ 
ism threatens to spread all over the capitalist world. 

The leaders of the main capitalist states are taking frantic measures 
to prevent events from taking such a turn. As of late September 1985 the 
central banks of the USA, Japan, the FRG, France, and Britain have been 
acting together to bring down the exchange rate of the dollar. The rate 
has indeed been going down in recent months. By the same token the US 
Administration is trying to cut federal spending, mainly by cutting secial 
spending. It is hard to say whether a new cata.strophe in the world 
capitalist economy could be averted in this way. 

The intensified arms race imposed on the USA’s principal rivals is 
yet another type of strategic weapon in its competitive struggle against 
these countries. The USA, by obtaining increased military expenditure 
from its partners in that way plans, apart from everything else, to weaken 
their economy and at the same time use their achievements in the sphere 
of science and technology to realise its own hegemonistic goals. This is 
vividly demonstrated by US efforts to harness the West European count¬ 
ries and Japan to the “star wars” programme, thereby not only shifting a 
portion of the financial costs onto the allies but also making use of the 
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scientiflc and technological potentials in the ndtne of realising its danger¬ 
ous plans to create space strike weapons. 


i 

i t is evident that world capitalism is becoming more and more deeply 
enmeshed in the contradictions of its economic system. “The dialectics of 
development are such,” reads the new edition of the Programme of the 
CPSU, "that the very same means which capitalism puts to use with the 
aim of strengthening its positions enevitably lead to an aggravation of 
all its deep-seated contradictions.” Not only economic, but also political 
contradictions between the leading Western powers are aggravated. No 
matter how much their class interests with regard to the socialist com¬ 
munity and the developing world have in common, there are divergencies 
between the positions of Western countries, “gaps” stemming from the 
diflference of their economic interests. Each time interimperiaiist rivalry 
sharpens, these “gaps” widen and cracks in the West’s political unity 
deepen. This happened, for example, in the fcarly half of the 1970s when 
the energy crisis broke out and Washigton tried to organise a united anti- 
Arab front. At that time West European countries’ and Japan’s position 
on the Middle East diverged from that of the USA’s. An acute political 
conflict flared up in 1982 when the White House tried to ban supplies of 
West European pipes and equipment for the Soviet gas pipeline from 
Urengoy to Uzhgorod. We are currently witnessing a new flare-up of 
differences over the provocative US policy with regard to Libya. 

As the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27lh 
Party Congress has pointed out, “The clash of centrifugal and centripetal 
tendencies will, no doubt, continue as a result of changes in the correla¬ 
tion of forces within the imperialist system. Still, the existing complex of 
economic, politico-military and other common interests of the three 
‘centres of power’ can hardly be expected to break up in the prevailing 
conditions of the present-day world. But within the framework of this 
complex, Washington should not expect unquestioning obedience to US 
dictation on the part of its allies and competitors, and especially when 
this is to the detriment of their own interests.” 



IHnOVEIIEIIT Vf INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC REUTIONK 
AN IMPERATIVE OF OUR DAY 


£. MAKEYEV 


T he main task of the United Nations, set up more than 40 years ago as 
a result of the peoples’ Great Victory over fascism and Nazism in the 
Second World War, is to save mankind from the scourge of war, to ensu¬ 
re lasting peace and international security through joint efforts on the 
part of the states. Another purpose of the United Nations, as recorded in 
its Charter, is to create conditions for economic and social progress and 
development, promote a solution of international economic problems, and 
improve international cooperation. 

Soviet diplomacy has always devoted much attention to that line of 
UN activity, since there is a close and indissoluble interconnection bet¬ 
ween the problems of establishing lasting peace, the struggle for disar¬ 
mament and the development of international economic cooperation, a so¬ 
lution of global economic problems. 

As it is noted in the new edition of the CPSU Programme, “when va.st 
resources are no longer used for military purposes, it would be possible 
to use the fruits of labour exclusively for constructive purposes... Favou¬ 
rable opportunities would also arise for solving the global problems by the 
collective efforts of all states.’’ 

At the same time, equitable and mutually beneficial cooperation bet¬ 
ween states in the trade, economic, scientific, technological and other 
fields, and an improvement and democratisation of international economic 
relations are a major material prerequisite for the normal functioning of 
international relations, for peaceful neighbourly lies and contacts bel- 
ween peoples. 

Economic factors are crucial to elaborating the main lines of states’ 
foreign policy. The practice of international affairs, including the activity 
of the United Nations, fully confirms Lenin’s idea that economic interests 
and the economic position of the state lie at the root of both its home and 
foreign policy. * That is precisely why international politics and diplo¬ 
macy, as an integral part of state foreign policy, are always closely tied 
in with economic problems, both domestic and global, with the develop¬ 
ment of international economic relations. At the present stage, the inter¬ 
connection between politics and economics is particularly pronounced. One 
of the main reasons for that is the diversity and multiformity of the lines 
of international economic cooperation in the present conditions of struggle 
between the two opposite economic systems, the disintegration of the 
colonial system, the efforts to root out the aftermath of colonial dependen¬ 
ce. and the present stage of the scientific and technological revolution. 

’ Such an interconnection is evident in the activity of the United Na¬ 
tions, which is working on a wide range of problems relating to economic, 
scientific and technological cooperation. Such problems are within the 
competence of a fairly wide and ramified system of functional and regio¬ 
nal organs headed by the Economic and Social Council, and also a num- 


• See V. !. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, Progress Publishers, Moscow. 1965, 
p. 365. 
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her of specialised agencies which deal with matters relating to the eco¬ 
nomic and social situation in the world as a whole, in separate sectors 
or regions, with global problems, and also with specific trade, economic, 
scientific and technological problems. 

In deciding to mark the 40th anniversary of the United Nations, the 
39th Session of the UN General Assembly noted in its resolution of De¬ 
cember 17, 1984, that the anniversary should be marked under the slogan 
of “United Nations for a better world”, and should usher in a new 
“era of durable and global peace and justice, social and economic deve¬ 
lopment and progress and independence of all peoples”. The General 
Assembly’s appeal in connection with the UN jubilee is quite natural. 
In its four decades, that unique instrument of international intercourse 
has done a great deal, including in the economic field, but even more 
remains to be done in order to solve the urgent problems of our day, 
including those of the world economy and international economic rela¬ 
tions. 

Looking back on the 40-years record of the United Nations, one should 
primarily emphasise that it has fully borne out the proposition being con¬ 
sistently upheld by the USSR and other socialist countries that in order 
to resolve such vital tasks as those of ensuring the states’ socio-economic 
progress and developing international trade, economic, scientific and tech¬ 
nological cooperation, it is necessary to eliminate the threat of nuclear 
war, adopt concrete measures to reduce armaments and military spending 
and to bring about disarmament, prevent an extension of the arms race 
to outer space and stop it on the Earth. That principled standpoint of the 
socialist countries was reaffirmed in the Declaration on the Maintenance 
of Peace and International Economic Cooperation adopted at the Economic 
Summit Conference of the CMEA Countries (Moscow, June 12-14, 1984), 
which said that “there is no more important task today than that of .safe¬ 
guarding world peace and averting nuclear catastrophe. Top priority tasks 
are: ending the arms race, going over to reduction of armaments, and 
maintaining military-strategic equilibrium at progressively low levels. 
This is the most important condition for improving the world economic 
situation as well”.* 

As it was noted in Mikhail Gorbachev’s Statement of January 15. 
1986, in which a concrete programme for the complete elimination of 
nuclear weapons throughout the world by the year 2000 was proposed, 
“the pattern imposed by militarism—arms instead of development—must 
l)e replaced by the reverse order of things—disarmament for develop¬ 
ment”. Implementation of that general idea is one of the main goals of 
Soviet diplomacy, notably, in the economic agencies of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

Emphasising the indissoluble interconnection between development 
and disarmament, the socialist countries are in favour of elaborating and 
implementing tangible, concrete measures to limit armaments and so to 
release funds for the progress of all countries, including the developing 
ones. The UN General Assembly’s Resolutions 38/188 and 39/151E on 
development and disarmament, adopted at the 38th and 39th sessions, are 
aimed at putting that approach into effect. 

Practice shows very well that an improvement of the international 
climate and political detente give a powerful positive impulse to the de¬ 
velopment of normal relations between countries. At the same time, as 
it was noted at the ceremonial meeting to mark the 40th Anniversary of 
the Soviet People’s Victory in the Great Partiotic War “peace will be 
durable if peaceful constructive coexistence, equal and mutually beneficial 

* Economic Summit Conference of the CMEA Countries. June t2-t4. 1984, Docu¬ 
ments and Materials, Moscow, Politi£dat, 1984, p. 33 (in Russian). 
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cooperation between states with different social systems become supre¬ 
me universal laws governing international relations”.® 

Thus, it was only natural that in the 1970s, when international detente 
was gathering momentum, it became possible to raise to a qualitatively 
new level the UN debate on the problems of the world economy and in¬ 
terstate economic relations. 

In that period, broad and mutually bcneticial cooperation developed 
fjgainst the background of a general improvement of international rela¬ 
tions. As the military threat was reduced and international tensions 
relaxed, it became possible to increase economic assistance to the newly 
free states. It was no accident that in the 1970s, relying on active politi¬ 
cal support from the socialist community states, the developing countries 
came out with a programme for a new international economic order, which 
incorporated many of the essential propositions on a fundamental restruc¬ 
turing of international economic relations on a just, equitable and democ¬ 
ratic basis formulated in the very first documents of the Soviet state and 
consi.slently pursued by it throughout its history. 

From its very first steps In the international arena, this country came 
out again.st the imperialist system of relations basjcd on economic inequa¬ 
lity and dependence, and for the assertion of new basic principles in in¬ 
ternational intcrcour.se. In his concluding speech on the Report on Peace 
at the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers and Soldiers* 
Deputies on November 8, 1917, the second day of Soviet power, Lenin 
declared a readiness to “welcome alt clauses containing provisions for 
good-neighbourly relations and all economic agreements”.^ Shortly after 
that, the Declaration of Rights of the Working and Exploited People an¬ 
nounced a “complete break with the barbarous policy of bourgeois civili¬ 
sation, which has built the prosperity of the exploiters belonging to a few 
chosen nations on the enslavement of hundreds of millions of working 
people in Asia, in the colonies in general, and in the small countries”.® 
On the strength of these e.ssential provisions, the USSR has always 
sought, both before and after the war, to improve and democratise inter¬ 
national economic relations, to purge them of exploitation, inequality, 
discrimination and diktat. 

In its activity at the United Nations, the USSR has always assumed 
that with the consolidation of the socialist forces and the emergence on 
the world scene of a large group of newly free states, whose major task 
upon winning political independence is to effect an economic decolonisati¬ 
on, a just restructuring of international economic relations is inevitable. 
As it was noted in a Statement on that matter issued by the Soviet go¬ 
vernment on October 4, 1976, the present character of international eco¬ 
nomic relation.';, which took shape under a totally different balance of 
world forces and which meets the selfish interests of the imperialist sta¬ 
tes and their monopolies alone, has come into contradiction with the vi¬ 
tal interests of a vast majority of countries and the development of the 
overall international situation.® 

The favourable international .situation of that period, which resulted 
from the socialist countries’ vigorous policy ol peaceful coexistence and 
the development of broad and equitable cooperation with ail countries, 
enabled the newly free states to launch a struggle for economic indepen¬ 
dence. a struggle to eliminate the system of their inequitable economic 
relations with the industrialised capitalist countries. That was when the 
joint efforts of the socialist and developing countries aimed at democrati¬ 
sing international economic relations enabled the latter to advance a 

* Pravda, May 9. 1985. 

* V. 1. Lenin, Collet led Works, Vol. 26, 1964, p. 2-55. 

» Ibid., p. 424. 

* Pravda, Oct. 5, 1976. 
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Itrogrammc for establishing a new international economic order. That pro¬ 
gramme, which envisages a fairly wide complex of measures in the field 
of internationai economic relations and is aimed at their development 
and democratisation, has incorporated many of the fundamental essential 
propositions put forward by the USSR and other socialist countries at the 
United Nations in the postwar period and aimed at a radical restructuring 
of international economic relations on the principles of equality, and 
justice. 

Alongside the Declaration on the Establishment of a New Internatio¬ 
nal Economic Order (NIEO), a.special place among the basic documents 
promoting UN activity to realise the NIEO idea belongs to the Charter 
of Economic Rights and Duties of States, adopted at the 29th Session of 
the UN General Assembly by an overwhelming majority. The Charter not 
only contains a wide range of measures aimed at improving and democra¬ 
tising international economic relations, but is also a code of rules for equi¬ 
table internationai intercourse. Thus, largely owing to the efforts of the 
socialist and progressive developing countries, the Charter enshrines such 
major principles of internationai relations as the principle of peaceful 
coexistence of states, the connection between development and disarma¬ 
ment, the duty of all countries to promote the attainment of general and 
complete disarmament, the principle of inherent sovereignty over natural 
resources, the mutual extension of the most-favoured-nation treatment 
in international trade, and the inadmissibility of discrimination in trade' 
and other forms of economic cooperation based on differences in political, 
economic and social systems. ’’ 

F'rom the very outset, the USSR and the other socialist countries sup¬ 
ported the idea of a Charier, its elaboration and adoption, regarding it 
as a document that would assert progressive norms of interstate economic 
ties and international relations as a whole. The Soviet Union’s stand on 
that issue was a logical continuation of the long years of consistent 
effort by Soviet diplomacy to improve international economic relations. 
Suffice it to recall that in 1964, ten years before the adoption of the 
Charter, the First Session of the UN Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment in Geneva adopted the Soviet-initiated General Principles to govern 
international trade relations and trade policies conducive to development, 
in which the special needs of Ihe developing countries in the external eco¬ 
nomic sphere were recognised for the first time. 

The Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, together with 
the Declaration and the Programme of Action on the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order constitute a kind of platform for anti- 
imperialist and anticolonial actions by the developing countries at the 
United Nations in the economic sphere. Among these one should prima¬ 
rily single out their struggle to strengthen the national sovereignty of 
states over their natural resources, to develop equitable international 
trade and mutually beneficial economic cooperation between states with 
different socio-economic sy.stems, to eradicate any forms of di.scrimination 
against sovereign .states in the world economy and international economic 
relations, to limit the activities of the transnational corporations (TNCs), 
notably, by elaborating a Code of Conduct for the TNCs, and so on. In 
pursuit of these goals, the non-aligned and developing countries advan¬ 
ced in 1979 the idea of holding “global negotiations” on the most burning 
problems of the world economy, a call for whose earliest convocation is 
contained in the UN General Assembly’s Resolution 34/138. 

Since then, the economic activity of the United Nations has been 
focussed on realising the tasks and goals formulated in these documents. 

^ For details see N. Yevgenyev, V. Igorev, "An Instrument of Major Significance", 
internationai Affairs, No. 10, 1984, pp. 57-62. 
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That activity has been marked by intense political and ideological strugg¬ 
le, which has brought out two essentially different approaches to a solu¬ 
tion of the problems of international economic relations: socialist and 
imperialist. 

The leading imperialist powers, the USA above all, which reject the 
very idea of restructuring international economic relations on just and 
democratic principles and ignore the UN documents on these matters, 
have in recent years launched a real offensive against all that has al¬ 
ready been achieved by the United Nations in this field. The USA and its 
allies question the UN’s ability to promote the solution of urgent prob¬ 
lems of the world economy and international economic relations. These 
attacks upon its economic activity are backed up with Western demago¬ 
gic rhetoric about a so-called crisis of multilateralism allegedly caused 
by the political diversity of the states. Those who advocate such ideas 
are in effect trying to bar the United Nations from considering the most 
imperative economic problems of our day, and to turn it into a kind of 
debating society for discussing secondary problems. The main goal of the 
fierce attack launched by the USA and its allies against the economic 
agencies of the UN system is to nullify all the achievements in improving 
and democratising international economic relations brought about over 
the years by the efforts of the socialist and developing countries, to dis¬ 
miss the policy-making UN documents in this field, to excise from UN 
economic activity the very idea of establishing a just NIEO, and subordi¬ 
nate the UN to their own ideological interests. 

The activities of the Western delegations at the sessions of UN econo¬ 
mic agencies in recent years make it perfectly clear that the rhetoric on 
a crisis of multilateralism is meant to cover up their course for undermi¬ 
ning and discrediting the United Nations and barring it from the soluti¬ 
on of crucial socio-economic development problems, which the West would 
like to coniine to agencies under its own control, such as the IMF or the 
IBRD. 

Alleging an inabitity of the UN economic agencies to carry on effecti¬ 
ve multilateral talks and attain concrete results in this field, the West 
calls for an attainment of a “new international economic consensus". But 
that call does not tally with Western diplomatic practice in UN economic 
agencies. Thus, the USA and some of its allies put an open and flagrant 
boycott on the UN Ad Hoc Committee of the Whole to Review the Imple¬ 
mentation of the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, whose 
First Session was held in March and April 1985. 

For several years now, they have openly sabotaged the review and 
appraisal process of the UN international development strategy for the 
1980s,'which is seen by an overwhelming majority of UN members as a 
major document aimed to accelerate socio-economic development, primari¬ 
ly in the newly free countries, to democratise international economic re¬ 
lations and establish a NIEO. 

As the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly showed, the USA 
and its allies, which keep plugging their thesis on a “new economic con¬ 
sensus”, have been voting against essentially important resolutions sup¬ 
ported by an overwhelming majority of UN member states, notably, reso¬ 
lutions denouncing economic coercion, urging the need to ensure the eco¬ 
nomic security of states, and so on. It is no accident that the imperialist 
countries have adopted a more aggressive stance in UN economic agenci¬ 
es against the background of a sharp worsening of the overall internatio¬ 
nal situation, for which imperialism is to blame, against the background 
of its arms drive and the implementation of its sinister "star wars” pro¬ 
gramme. As it was noted at the CMEA countries* Economic Summit, “the 
escalation of the arms race by those forces constitutes one of the main 
causes of the aggravation of political and economic instability in the 
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world, increases the threat of nuclear war, jeopardises the very existence 
of mankind and puts an ever heavier burden on the peoples of the world 
by diverting huge material and financial resources and slowing down 
economic and social progress”.* 


i n the 1980s the USA and its NATO allies have toughened their line 
for using international economic relations in their own political inte¬ 
rests. In defiance of generally accepted norms of interstate relations, they 
break off agreements, organise trade, credit and technological blockades, 
and make ever more frequent use of economic strong-arm methods, em¬ 
bargoes and sanctions with regard to many countries, socialist and de¬ 
veloping countries above ail, imposing that line on their closest allies. 

As the socialist countries noted in their joint statement at the 40th 
Session of the UN General Assembly, “Forty Years of International Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation at the United Nations”, the negative consequences of 
such a line in economic relations between states primarily affect the deve¬ 
loping countries. Using every instrument of political and economic pres¬ 
sure, the imperiali.st states shift the consequences of the economic crisis 
onto the shoulders of the peoples of the developing countries, and keep 
intensifying their ncocolonialist exploitation, primarily through the 
transnational corporations. 

Taking advantage of the grave economic problems of Asian, African 
and Latin American countries, the West seeks to intensify its neocolo¬ 
nialist plunder of thc.se countries. Thus, according to the Report of the 
UN Secretary-General, International Cooperation in the Fields of Money, 
Finance, Debt, Resource Flows, Trade and Development, in 1985 the de¬ 
veloping countries were to have remitted to Western banks $70,000 mil¬ 
lion worth' of interest payments alone. ® While siphoning off financial 
resources from the developing countries, the West has also been reducing 
its "aid” to these countries. Thus, in the 1980-1984 period, the real growth 
rate of “aid” was halved as compared with that of the 1970s. 

According to a London magazine, the 1984-1985 fall In the prices of 
metallic ores and oil being exported by the developing countries means 
that in that period the “poor” countries presented $65,000 million to the 
“rich” countries." An interesting point to note is that the "gift” comes to 
0.7 per cent of the gro.ss national product of the Western countries within 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
which is precisely as much as the latter should remit to the developing 
countries by way of economic aid in accordance with the target set by the 
UN international development strategy for the 1980s. The I.ondon magazi¬ 
ne applauds the unexpected gift, which helps the West to hold back infla¬ 
tion, but what actually lies behind that fact is a whole system of neocolo- 
nialist exploitation, which the imperialist powers are trying to keep intact. 

The sharply intensified neocolonialist exploitation of the developing 
countries and also the worsening food crisis in a number of African 
and some other countries have led to economic stagnation or have 
markedly slowed down the general economic development of the newly 
free countries, showing the economic vulnerability of that large group of 
states as the periphery of the world capitalist economic system. 

The Foreign Ministers of the developing countries emphasised in a 
declaration adopted at their ninth annual meeting, held in October 1985 

• Economic Summit Conference of the CMEA Counlric^, June 12-14, t%4. Docu¬ 
ments and Materials, Moscow. Politizdat, 1984, p. 29 (in Russian). 

» UN Doc AI40I708. p. 10. 

Ibid., p. 29. 

" The Econoimst, Nov. 30, 1985, p. 13. 
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in the course of the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly, that un¬ 
favourable external conditions affecting their development have not only 
raised an insurmountable barrier to their economic and social developr 
ment, but have also jeopardised their economic, political and social stabi? 
lity. *2 

In recent years, the developing countries have been particularly 
worried by their gigantic foreign debt, which is a direct consequence of 
the glaring inequality in the system of capitalist division of labour and 
the existence of an unjust international economic order imposed by impe¬ 
rialism. By the end of 1985 the debt had exceeded $900,000 million (with 
$370,000 million being owed by Latin American countries and $170,000 
million by African countries); according to some estimates, it is close to 
$1 trillion. The huge interest payments swallow up a considerable part 
of the developng countries’ export earnings, lead to cutbacks in the out¬ 
lays on socio-economic programmes and to a disastrous .shortage of 
internal hnancial resources for the needs of development. 

In that context, the Colombian delegate said at the 40th Session of 
the UN General Assembly that Latin America is due to pay out to its 
creditors $800,000 million over the next 15 years. The bulk of its domestic 
savings and foreign-exchange earnings will be used up for this purpose^ 
so making it impossible over the next 15 years to increase per head inco¬ 
me for 380 million Latin Americans or to promote economic development 
on the continent. 

in matters of external indebtedness and other international economic 
problems being heatedly debated at the United Nations, the .socialist 
states support the developing countries in their just demands addressed 
to the West. In a joint statement at the 40th Session of the UN General 
Assembly on December 15, 1985, the socialist countries came out for an 
earliest start to concrete busine.ssiikc talks within the UN framework with 
the participation of all states in order to attain a just and global soluti¬ 
on of the most important international economic problems, including that 
of external indebtedness. 

Soviet diplomacy devotes much attention in UN economic agencies to 
exposing Western policy, which lies at the root of most international eco¬ 
nomic problems. 

As it was noted at the CPSU Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in 
April 1985, “manipulation of interest rates, the plunderous role of the 
transnational corporations, political restrictions on trade, diverse boycotts 
and sanctions create an atmosphere of tension and mistrust in internatio¬ 
nal economic relations, disrupt the world economy and trade, and under 
mine its legal foundations. The exploitation of the newly free countries 
is being intensified, and the processes of their economic decoionisation 
are being blocked”. 

"In these conditions,” it was emphasised at the Plenary Meeting, 
“there is ever greater interest throughout the world in the idea of elabo¬ 
rating and implementing measures to normalise international economic 
relations, to ensure the economic security of states”. 

The actual state of affairs in world politics and international eco'’omic 
relations dictates the need for urgent action to reali.se these ideas as soon 
as possible. Soviet diplomacy has done much to help a majority of UN 
members become aware of these ideas. 

At the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly, the world communi¬ 
ty adopted a number of important rc-'^olutions on these matters. Among 
these are resolutions denouncing the US trade embargo against Nicara- 

'» UN Doc. At40l762. 

Pruvda, Apr. 24, 1985. 

Ibidem. 
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gua, the imperialist powers’ use of economic coercion against the develo* 
ping countries, and so on. Characteristically, when the General Assembly 
was passing its resolution on the US trade embargo against Nicaragua, 
the USA found itself in virtual political isolation: none of the Western 
countries ventured to vote against that resolution. On seven occasions the 
USA voted all alone or together with Israel on the most important and 
trenchant resolutions on economic issues adopted at the 40th Session. 

Soviet diplomacy has countered the destructive course of the USA 
and its allies with a line of democratising and improving international 
economic ties. That line was reaffirmed at the CMEA countries’ Econo* 
mic Summit in Moscow in June 1984, where the socialist countries tho* 
roughly analysed the situation that had taken shape in the 1980s in 
world politics and world economy and interstate economic ties, and put 
forward a concrete programme of action to improve international econo¬ 
mic relations, ensure economic security and strengthen confidence in that 
most important area of interstate contacts. 

In putting that programme before the world community, the CMEA 
countries maintain that it meets the interests and aspirations of all sta¬ 
tes and peoples. Its aim is to help them resolve the most burning prob¬ 
lems of the world economy and international economic relations, develop 
equtiable trade, economic, scientific and technological ties, and establish 
a new international economic order on a just and democratic basis. 

Much attention is devoted in the programme to the urgent need to 
overcome the economic backwardness of Asian, African and Latin 
American countries, which are faced with the grave problems of poverty, 
hunger, unemployment and external indebtedness. 

In that programme, the socialist countries emphasised their invariable 
course towards increasing the role of the United Nations in the solution 
of vital economic problems facing mankind, primarily the developing 
countries. 

In recent years, when the situation in the world, notably, in the field 
of international economic relations made it necessary for the United Na¬ 
tions to take effective decisions in order to normalise these relations, the 
USSR and other socialist countries put forward a number of initiatives 
aimed at improving and democratising the whole system of interstate 
economic ties. Among these are the resolutions on confidence-building 
measures in international economic relations (Poland), on strengthening 
the role of the United Nations in the field of international economic, scien¬ 
tific, technological and social cooperation (GDR), on studying the long¬ 
term trends of world economic development (initiated by Poland), on the 
role of skilled national personnel in economic development (Mongolia), 
on measures of economic coercion with regard to the developing countri¬ 
es (whose idea was suggested by the GDR), and so on. 

A Resolution on International Economic Security, adopted at the 4()th 
Session on the USSR’s initiative, marked an important step towards 
realising the socialist countries’ consistent course for an improvement of 
international economic ties and their restructuring on a just and demo¬ 
cratic basis. That Resolution, which is a major contribution by Soviet 
diplomacy to the development of international economic cooperation, 
asserts one of the basic principles of economic intercourse between states 
and inaugurates a new and important line in UN economic activity. In 
advancing its Resolution, the Soviet Union assumed that in order to 
ensure the normal socio-economic development of all states and resolve 
such a global problem of our day as that of overcoming the economic 
backwardness of many developing countries, it is necessary to create 
favourable external conditions protecting the economy of all countries 
against the adwrse effects of the economic policy of the imperialist po¬ 
wers, against acts of economic aggression. The Soviet Resolution is 
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aimed at attaining that goal. In particular, it emphasises the urgency of 
improving international economic relations and ensuring international 
economic security in ortjer to promote each country’s socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment and progress, and expresses the conviction that joint efforts to 
create just and mutually bencficiai international economic relations 
would be conducive tq the economic prosperity of each state, and that 
a solution of the grave economic problems of the de\ eloping countries 
and the bridging of the gap between economic development levels are a 
factor of international economic stabitity and of improvement of the po¬ 
litical climate. 

So, at the jubilee 40|h Session of the UN General Assembly, the 
USSR and other socialist countries continued the constructive and con¬ 
sistent course they had followed throughout the 40 years of the United 
Nations, reaffirming their resolute support for all those who are fighting 
for independence and social progress, their undeviating course for norma¬ 
lisation of trade, economic, scientific and techological ties between states, 
for a removal of any artificial obstacles and discriminatory restrictions, 
for greater confidence in international economic relations, for their recon¬ 
struction on a just and democratic basis, and for the establishment of 
a new international economic order. 

Yet another indication of that principled line was the Soviet govern¬ 
ment’s Memorandum, International Economic Security: An Important 
Condition of Healthy International Economic Relations. 

The Memorandum contains a comprehensive analysis of the present 
state of international economic affairs and notes the main obstacles in 
the way of normal, civilised international economic relations. It also points 
out concrete ways of freeing international economic relations from the 
present tensions and mistrust, which actually undermine the economic 
.security of slates. As was emphasised at the 27th Congress of the CPSU, 
the Soviet Union secs the struggle for ensuring international economic 
security as one of its most important foreign policy tasks. It is an inte¬ 
gral part of the comprehensive system of international security advanced 
by the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 271h Party 
Congress, it is emphasised in the Report that “alongside disarmament 
such a system can become a dependable pillar of international security 
generally”. Mikhail Gorbachev proposed at the 27th Congress to convene 
in the future a World Congress on Problems of Economic Security, at 
which it "would be possible to discuss as a package everything that en¬ 
cumbers world economic relations.” 

Economic security is inconceivable without lasting peace, without an 
end to the imperialism-imposed arms race on the Earth and its preventi¬ 
on in outer space, and a decisive improvement of the international situai- 
tion as a whole. The economic agencies of the UN system should also 
help to resolve that crucial task of our day by working to strengthen 
confidence and good-neighbourhood between slates and peoples, to foster 
the spirit of cooperation, bring about an improvement and democratisa- 
tion of international economic relations, and ensure the normal socio¬ 
economic development of all nations. 


'* Pravda. .laii 28, 19Wi 
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Afghanistan, Kabul, April 27, 1978, 9.00 A. M. Major Aslam Watanjar, 
^appointed Commander of the country’s ground forces by the Central 
Committee of the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), 
announces the beginning of the armed uprising against Mohammad 
Daud’s bourgeois-landowner regime before the ranks of his fellow tan¬ 
kmen. At 11.30 A. M. the first tank, carrying A. Watanjar, leaves the po¬ 
sitions of the armoured brigade and heads for the government quarters. 
At noon the tank fires its first shot at the Ministry of Defence, one of the 
government’s strongholds, and the fighting, begins. The uprising embra¬ 
ces the entire city. At 16.00 P. M. fighter planes manned by revolutionary 
officers under the command of Col. Abdul Kadyr, who has been appoin¬ 
ted Commander of the Air and Air Defence Forces, strike a missile blow 
at Daud's headquarters. At 17.00 the patriots take hold of Radio Ka¬ 
bul. At 17.30 they set free Nur Mohammad Taraki, Babrak Karmal and 
other PDPA leaders who were seized by Daud’s secret service on the 
eve of the uprising. At 19.00 P. M., Watanjar and Kadyr read the com¬ 
munique of the Military-Revolutionary Council of National Armed For¬ 
ces on the victory of the uprising and the downfall of Daud’s regime over 
Radio Kabul. 


T hat was the beginning of the Afghan Revolution which was essential 
for ensuring the vital national interests of the Afghan people. This 
was the turning point that had been eagerly sought for by the best re¬ 
presentatives of the Afghan people and for which they had been fighting 
for many a generation. For a revolution to take place, noted Lenin, “it 
is usually insufficient for ‘the lower classes not to want’ to live in the 
old way; it is also necessary that ‘the upper classes should be unable* 
to live in the old way;... when the suffering and want of the oppressed 
classes have grown more acute than usual.’’' That was precisely the 
situation that took shape in Afghanistan in the mid-1970s, the world’s 
most backward country: in 1975 its per capita national income amoun¬ 
ted to $160, putting it at the 108th place among 129 developing coun¬ 
tries. The average life c.xpectancy did not rise above 45 years. There was 
one doctor for every 12,000 people. Mohammad Daud who was 
swept into power following the palace revolution of 1973 and was linked 
by class and blood kinship with the feudal and landowner aristocracy 
that had ruled Afghanistan for centuries, was incapable of introducing 
any radical changes, which were called for, objectively, by the entire 
courv«te of the country’s socio-economic and political development. 

It was also natural that the PDPA stood at the head of the armed 
uprising against the Daud regime. Despite its small size (18,000 mem- 

' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1964, 
pp. 213-214. 
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bers), an incomplete organisational structure ^nd lack of experience of 
political work among the masses, by the mid-i970s the PDPA was the 
(Mily political force in Afghanistan that had every reason to claim power. 
Every unbiased foreigner who had been in those days of April-May 1978 
in Kabul could not help noticing the people’s elation and enthusiasm, 
the joy and hope reflected in their faces. 

On April 29, 1978 the Military-Revolutionary Council issued a decree 
transferring all power to the Revolutionary Council. On April 30 the De¬ 
mocratic Republic of Afghanistan was proclaimed. The following goals 
were set by the new state: to defend its national independence, sovere¬ 
ignty and territorial integrity, consolidate the gains of the April Revo¬ 
lution, implement its goals and ideals, ensure the large-scale and active 
participation of the country’s working people and all its patriotic forces 
in the national democratic changes which should be objectively anti- 
feudal and anti-imperialist, turn Afghanistan into a developed, prospe¬ 
rous state. 

In its first official declaration The Guidelines of Revolutionary Tasks 
the DRA government confirmed its firm> resolve to fulfil the promises 
made by the People’s Democratic Party to the Afghan people to imple¬ 
ment the Party’s goals—to introduce radical democratic changes in the 
political, socio-economic and other spheres of life. In terms of social and 
political importance pride of place belongs here to the land and water 
reform which has a direct bearing on the vital interests of the Afghan 
peasants who make up the bulk of the population. Other reforms concern 
the democratisation of public life and the state apparatus; guaranteeing 
fundamental political rights and freedoms; the democratic solution of 
the'nationalities question and the tribal problem; ensuring equal rights 
to women and men in all the spheres of public, economic, political, cul¬ 
tural and civil life; introducing universal free elementary education for 
all children of school age and effective measures against illiteracy; en¬ 
hancing the state sector in the national economy in line with scientifi¬ 
cally-grounded planning; establishing effective control; over national ma¬ 
terial and manpower resources. 

The Decrees Nos. 7 and 8 issued by the DRA Revolutionary Council 
were of great significance from the view point of the class nature of the 
country’s domestic policy. The first decree endorsed on July 13, 1978 an¬ 
nulled the peasants’ debt to landowners and usurers. It was meant to de¬ 
liver 11 million peasants from debt to the tune of some 30,000 million 
afghanis (The rate then was one US dollar to 47 afghanis). On Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1978 the Revolutionary Council endorsed Decree No. 8 On Land 
a major legislative act in the sphere of socio-economic -transformations 
dealing with agrarian changes. 

As in 1919, when the Afghan state had regained independence and 
Soviet Russia was the first country to recognise its state sovereignty and 
independence, in 1978 the Soviet Union was again the first to recognise 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, as it did on April 30, the day 
it was officially proclaimed. 


E ight years have gone by. The major political result achieved by the 
DRA during the time is that the Afghan revolutionaries with com¬ 
prehensive Internationalist support and assistance from the Soviet Union 
have succeeded in defending the gains of the April Revolution, the free¬ 
dom, honour, independence and state sovereignty of their country. 

Socio-economic changes, especially the land and water-reform, are in 
progress, Ey the end of 1985 a total of 313,090 landless and peasant 
families with'very small'lAnd'holdings received gratis '340,900 hectares 
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of land (first-grade,land, that is, irrigated land yielding two crops 
yearly). Hundreds of peasant committees have been set up for redistri¬ 
bution of land and irrigation water. Some 566 peasant credit and 
supply-and-market cooperatives, and cooperatives of stale employees and 
artisans were in operation.. 

The fact that the latifundiumrowners have been eliminated as a class 
is the most important result of the agrarian reform carried out in the 
country. There have.been created prerequisites for setting up a non-ca- 
pitalisl agrarian sedtor in the Afghan countryside. 

Democratic dianges in political and public life arc gaining momen¬ 
tum. In this respect a great role is allotted to elections to local govern¬ 
ment bodies—/frga/t; (councils) which have already been held in seven 
provinces: Kabul, Badakhshan, Neemrooz, Balkh, Nangarhar, Kunduz, 
Jawzjan, and tn the capital. Over half the elected deputies do not belong 
to the PDPA and represent all classes and strata of the population: 
workers, peasants, the clergy, intelligentsia, petty bourgeoisie as well as 
influential tribe representatives, a fact showing the growing links bet¬ 
ween the revolutionary-democratic state and the people at large. New 
bodies of govefhmCIlt—of provinces, cities, regions, districts 
and villages, haik tuarted working in the above-mentioned provinces. 
A plan of mcasulUs tU extend the elections to all of the Republic by the 
end of this year was adopted in early January in Kabul by the preparat¬ 
ory commission for elections to local government bodies. Mass public 
organisations are.kteadHy consolidating their ranks. 

Concrete resUin have been achieved in the sphere of economic and 
cultural developthUnt. The national income has topped the pre-revolu¬ 
tionary level in total and per capita. In the last five years alone the. GNP 
increased by ov^r 11 per cent, while aggregate slate investments in the 
national economV itlct'eased by 67,000 million afghanis (100 afghanis = 
1.56 rubles as of J^htiary 1986). Industry is also making good headway: 
in the five-year ppHOd. production of electricity has gone up by 48 per 
cent, cement—id cent, natural gas- -11 per cent. Owing to unfavour¬ 

able weather coHuilidtls, lack of sufficient snow in the preceding winter, 
absence of rain In tjlfe spring and summer, in 1985 agricultural yields 
remained at the IflliRtt Annual level of the last five years. Nevertheless the 
people’s food rIjduitEltieiits are satisfied chiefly by domestic resources. To 
help the peasahftyi.fhe gOvernnienl has increased allocations for irriga¬ 
tion developmdtit dV 18 per cent which has allowed large-scale repair 
and restoration UrdfK in this sphere to be carried out. Meadows were ir¬ 
rigated, wells lilrfcH! drilled, dams and water-distributing devices were 
built. In 1985 aUte farms, peasant cooperatives and individual landown¬ 
ers received ovEf 145,000 tons of mineral fertiliser and 15,000 tons of 
high-grade wheat Jfcctl. Thtir requirements for cotton and sugarbeet se¬ 
eds were fully .aA.ilAfibd. 

In 1985 the DRA’s foreign trade turnover was more than double that 
of pre-revolutiohary Afghanistan and reached the value of $1,600 mil¬ 
lion. The wages of state enterprise workers increased on average 
2.5-fold. Nearly 1,2 million people have learned to read and write. 

Nevertheless, As noted on November 21, 1985 by Babrak Karmal, Ge¬ 
neral Secretary of the PDPA Central Committee, President of the DRA 
Revolutionary COUnciV, At the 16th Plenum of the CC PDPA, "if 
we compare ouf Achievements with the revolutionary tasks, which we had 
put before us A ffeW years Ago, it would obviously be seen that our suc¬ 
cesses are not feye-catching in some spheres of life". 

A principal task still facing the Afghan revolutionaries is to achieve 
an all-round expatlsion of the mass social base of the national-democra¬ 
tic revolution Ahd I'evolutionary-deiaocratic system. The extraordinary 
extended session of the DRA Revofutlon*|y Council of November 9, 1985 
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unanimously approved the theses On the National and Democratic Cha¬ 
racter of the April Revolution and Its Undelayable Tasks Under the 
Present Conditions. Several days later a declaration with the same title 
was adopted. The theses and declaration confirmed the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple that the national-democratic revolution was developing in the in¬ 
terests of all the working people, of all nationalities and all tribes, and 
patriotic strata of the Afghan society. Babrak Karmal said: “In our big 
and common home, the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, there is 
large and sufficient place for all Afghans. The revolution brings for every 
social group and Afghan individual what they are in need of, that is, 
peace, security, work and welfare, honorable and prosperous life.” At the 
same time, speaking at the Plenary Meeting of the PDPA Central Com¬ 
mittee Babrak Karmal said that not all people had acce.ss as yet to the. 
achievements of the revolution, that much too little had been done to' 
draw a part of workers, peasants and representatives of other social 
layers away from the counter-revolution to the side of the revolutionary- 
democratic government. For instance, if one takes the major revolu¬ 
tionary socio-economic achievement—the agrarian reform, the benefits of 
just distribution of land and water resources have not yet become acces¬ 
sible to all peasants. Free land has been handed over to less than half 
the country’s landless peasant families and families possessing small 
land holdings. It is obvious that one can hardly reckon on a peasant’s 
support if he lacks sufficient land and water to provide for his family. 
Land-starved and middle peasants need land and water, financial and 
material and technological aid, they need cooperatives. 

Other transformations that were proclaimed by the revolutionary go¬ 
vernment and welcomed by the working people have not been introduced 
in full. Much remains to be done to improve the material conditions, 
housing and other conditions of life of workers, specialists and employe¬ 
es, and above ail those employed in the state sector in industry, building 
and transport. 

A special place belongs to the relationship between the people’s go¬ 
vernment and national proprietors and traders who play a notable role 
in the production sphere, trade and transport, and who must make their 
contribution to normalising the country’s situation and its economic 
development. The PDPA leadership demands that government bodies con¬ 
duct a strictly consistent policy with regard to this part of society, one 
that will ensure them a worthy place in economic life, and provide cre¬ 
dit to petty and middle traders. 

Serious attention should be devoted to the position of the .Moslem cler¬ 
gy, especially in rural areas. Measures are taken, despite the country’s 
strained financial circumstances, to transfer all representatives of the 
clergy, including those doing military service, to state maintenance. The 
prestige of High Council of Religious Scholars and Clergymen must be 
raised, and patience and respect must be shown while drawing the clergy 
to the side of the revolutionary-democratic pvernment. 

There are also problems in relations with tribes: the e.xisting contacts 
and agreements with them are often broken off due to the failure by the 
ministries and departments to fulfil their pledges. This undermines the 
prestige of the revolutionary government in the eyes of the tribes, reduc¬ 
ing to naught all that has been previously achieved. This is often due 
to the absence of precise coordination between government bodies deal¬ 
ing with the frontier Pushtu and Beluchi tribes, where it is necessary to 
show political foresight, circumspection and realism, bearing in mind the 
complicated military-political situation and the traditional life style of 
the tribes. 

Under the leadership of the PDPA and with the internationalist aid 
of the Soviet Union the DRA Armed Forces have made their combat ope- 
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rations more successful. The Afghan Army is becoming the main force 
in combatting the counter-revolution. The number of its Party members 
is growing; the composition of its political bodies and Party organisa¬ 
tions is improving. Babrak Karma 1 said: “But we should draw this bit¬ 
ter, but objective conclusion with full explicity that despite the compara¬ 
tive superiority of our Armed Forces over the enemy both from the view 
points of man and arms and war means, our armed forces have not yet- 
brought a drastic turning in the struggle against the armed counter-re¬ 
volution.” Hence the task set by the PDPA and the DRA government: 
to do their utmost to make the Armed Forces capable to solve the prob¬ 
lems connected with the defence of the DRA, the routing of the gangs 
infiltrating the country from without, and to turn the Army into an in¬ 
vincible revolutionary force. 

Such are the main problems and the ensuing tasks at the present 
stage of the national-democratic revolution, which were covered in detail 
in Babrak Karmal’s speech at the 16th Plenary Meeting of the PDPA 
Central Committee. Yet, as evidenced by an analysis of these tasks, the 
greatest importance is attached to the most radical task of them all, 
that of extending the social base of revolutionary changes, which should 
be solved as soon as possible by the joint efforts of the PDPA, the DRA 
government, the National Fatherland Front, the country’s mass organisa¬ 
tions and ail its patriotic forces. 

The new approach envisages further improvement and activisation 
of work among population groups adhering to a neutral stand, establish¬ 
ing contacts and cooperation not only with non-revolutionary forces and 
organisations but with some of those that are still hostile to the revolu¬ 
tion. The PDPA takes into consideration the fact that disagreement is 
not only possible but often inevitable in this situation. However, the re¬ 
volutionary government intends to do away with such disagreements 
not by force but by constructive dialogue that would be acceptable to the 
other party and would be based on loyalty to their homeland, the 
task of ensuring the country freedom and independence, preserving the 
Afghan people’s honour and dignity, defending the people’s right to life, 
the principles of humanism and Islam. 

Putting an end to bloodshed, establishing stable peace and secu¬ 
rity in the country, creating as quickly as possible conditions for the 
unification and broad nationwide cooperation of all patriotic forces in the 
name of peaceful labour, building a new, democratic and prosperous 
society for all the Afghan people—such* is the strategic aim of the PDPA 
and the DRA government. 

To implement the Party and government decisions on extending the 
social base of the revolution, last December a group of non-Party lead¬ 
ers was introduced into the DRA government. At a meeting of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Central Council of the National F'atherland 
Front held this January 33 candidates were approved for the posts of 
vice-presidents of the NFF Central Council and members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee. At a meeting of the DRA Revolutionary Council held 
the same month 79 new members were introduced into this supreme legis¬ 
lative body. Among the new leaders of the National Fatherland Front 
and the Revolutionary Council there are representatives of workers, pea¬ 
sants, intelligentsia, .Icrgy, traders and other population groups. Most 
of them are non-Party people. A decision was taken to map out a draft 
constitution and a commission has been set up to this end. 


I t should.be emphasised that the complications encountered by the Afg¬ 
han revolution cannot be attributed wholly to the country’s grim-heri¬ 
tage—backwardness, poverty, ignorance—or to the mistakes made at the 
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initial stage of the revolution. The gains of the new Afghanistan would 
have been even more obvious had it not been for the armed interference in 
the country’s affairs, an undeclared war against the Afghans started in 1978. 
The USA is the instigator and organiser of this war. Washington renders 
massive financial, military, material-technological, political and propa¬ 
ganda aid and support to the counter-revolutionary rabble. Inmmediately 
after the DRA was proclaimed, US special agencies .set down to w^orking 
out and then carrying out large-scale subversive acts against revolu¬ 
tionary Afghanistan, which became, according to the US mass media and 
Congressmen, the biggest secret operation conducted by the USA since 
the Vietnam war. The USA has turned neighbouring Pakistan into a bul¬ 
wark of aggression against revolutionary Afghanistan. In the vicinity of 
the Pakistani cities Peshawar, Quetta, Nasir-Bagh, Landi Kotal, Parachi- 
nar and the Hadji and Laverlai-Zargun districts more than 100 camps 
training saboteurs and terrorists for infiltration into the DRA have been 
set up with US finances. 

In 1985 alone the US Congress allocated $470 million for interfe¬ 
rence in Afghanistan’s internal affairs, for overt aggression against a .so¬ 
vereign state, a member of the UN and the non-alignment movement, for 
an undeclared war against the Afghan people. The USA has spent 
over $1,500 million for the massacre of Afghan civilians, the destruc¬ 
tion of peasant cooperatives and farms, roads and communication lines, 
hospitals and clinics, for setting fire to and blowing up cinemas and air¬ 
port buildings, schools and mosques, institutes and shops. In the country 
where approximately 90 per cent of the population was illiterate before 
the revolution the counter-revolutionary gangs destroyed nearly 2,000 
schools. They razed 900 peasant cooperatives and nearly half all ho¬ 
spitals, 14 per cent of state-owned motor-vehicles, and three-fourths of 
all the communication lines. Direct damages inflicted by the subversive 
acts of the mercenary gangs on the country's national economy alone top 
$1,000 million. Such is the price paid by the Afghan people for the US 
concept of “low-iniensity” conflicts. 

But who will name the price paid by the workers and peasants, te¬ 
achers and drivers, doctors and tractor-drivers, activi.sts of Party, TU, 
youth and women’s organisations, the hundreds and thousands of men 
and women, old people and children who have been killed or maimed 
only because the USA finds it convenient to attribute eveiy victory .sco¬ 
red by the forces of democracy, national and social emancipation to tlie 
alleged “hand of Moscow”? The implementation of the doctrine of “new 
globalism” with regard to the DRA means the further escalation of the 
bloody war against the Afghan people. Already in January this year the 
US Administration made haste to supply the dushmans with another 
$250 million. Regardless of what the USA may say of its alleged en¬ 
deavour to achieve political normalisation of the situation in Afghanis¬ 
tan this fact confirms the essence of US policy towards the DRA. 

In his speech before heads of diplomatic missions accredited in the 
Soviet Union on December 27, 1985 Mikhail Gorbachev said; "The en¬ 
deavour to extinguish the hot-beds of tension, or at any rale to dampen 
them, is hindered by the habit of regarding conflict situalion.s through 
the prism of political and ideological confrontation between the East and 
the West. Policy based on erroneous concepts is fraught with short-sight¬ 
edness and danger. Conflicts take shape on local social, economic and 
political ground. That means they have to be settled without infringing 
on the peoples’ legitimate interests, on their right to choose their way 
of life without outside interference, as well as on their right to protect 
their choice.” 

The DRA government, true to the principles of peace and friendship 
with all peoples proclaimed at the outset of the April Revolution, and in 
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full keeping with its well-known statements of May 14, 1980 and August 
24, 1981, spares no effort to normalise the situation around the DRAinthe 
interests of peace and security of ail the peoples in the area. In the 
course of the Afghan-Pakistani talks held in Geneva through the person¬ 
al representative of the UN Secretary-General the Afghan side applied 
every effort to achieve progress in this sphere, it has displayed good¬ 
will and the most earnest intentions. A general agreement has been re¬ 
ached on the question of non-interference, international guarantees and 
the voluntary return of refugees. There remain a few details that could 
be settled by direct negotiation. However the USA is doing everything 
to hinder the completion of the Geneva talks. 

In the Political Report to the 27th CPSU Congress Mikhail Gorbachev 
said that counter-revolution and imperialism had turned Afgha¬ 
nistan into a bleeding wound. He stressed the following: “The USSR 
.supports that country’s efforts to defend its sovereignty. We should like, 
in the near future, to withdraw the Soviet troops stationed in Afgha¬ 
nistan at the request of its government. Moreover, we have agreed with 
the Afghan side on the schedule for their phased withdrawal as soon as 
a political .settlement is reached that ensures an actual cessation and 
dependably guarantees the non-resumption of foreign armed interference 
in the internal affairs of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan”. 

In the past eight years Soviet-Afghan traditional friendly relations, 
which were initiated by the Treaty between the RSFSR and Afghanistan 
of February 28, 1921 and which was called by V. I. Lenin a “treaty of 
friendship”, were further developed and cooperation between the two 
countries was strengthened and increased in virtually all spheres of li¬ 
fe: political, social, economic, scientific and cultural, as well as in the 
sphere of training national cadres for the DRA. Over 30 national econo¬ 
mic facilities have been put into operation in Afghanistan with Soviet 
assistance, and 90 more are under construction. All in all, beginning 
with the mid-1950.s the Soviet Lfnion has contributed to the building of 
over 200 projects. Over 60 per cent of all of the country’s industrial out¬ 
put, 75 per cent of industrial output manufactured in the state sector, 
and two-thirds of all electricity comes from facilities built with Soviet 
assistance. In Februay 1986 a trade agreement for 1986-1990 was signed 
by the Soviet Union and the DRA in Moscow. Last December a program¬ 
me on scientific and cultural cooperation was signed. 

The Soviet-Afghan economic cooperation is geared to creating a cer¬ 
tain production potential and a corresponding infrastructure, developing 
natural resources, resolving the food problem, increasing employment 
and raising the DRA export resources. Nowadays, this cooperation is a 
vital factor in upgrading the economy of Afghanistan and creating fa¬ 
vourable conditions for carrying out progressive socio-economic transfor¬ 
mations in the interests of the broad strata of the population. The Treaty 
of Friendship, Good-Neighbourline.ss and Cooperation of December 5, 
1978 serves as a legal ba.sis for developing Soviet-Afghan cooperation. 

The time-tested Soviet-Afghan friendship is an invaluable treasure 
of the two peoples. In his speech at the 27th CPSU Congress Babrak 
Karmal said that the Afghan people would never forget the tremendous, 
incomparable assistance rendered by the USSR. He said that only the 
birthplace of Lenin w is capable of establishing such relations with a de¬ 
veloping country. 

.As the young Afghan Republic enters its ninth year, its revolution¬ 
aries and all the true patriots of a free and independent Afghanistan may 
be sure that the sympathies of the Soviet people and their internation¬ 
alist solidarity are on the side of the Afghan people’s righteous cause. 
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O ne of the imperatives of international life in our day is to revive the 
process of detente, and that calls for broad development of mutually 
beneficial economic cooperation between states with different social sy¬ 
stems, which is inconceivable without normal monetary-financial and cre¬ 
dit relations. Such relations can either help to create conditions for the 
development of trade and economic ties and scientific and technological 
exchanges or, if they are made to serve the policy of trade and politi¬ 
cal discrimination, considerably slow down the process of the global 
division of labour. The most reactionary circles of the imperialist pow¬ 
ers are trying to follow such a discriminatory policy with regard to the 
socialist countries. 

Here one can see a set of contradictions connected with relations bet¬ 
ween states belonging to the two systems, two formations, contradictions 
of long standing. As it was noted in the Political Report of the CPSU 
Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress, “Capitalism regarded 
the birth of socialism as an ‘error’ of history which must be ‘rectified’. 
It was to be rectified at any cost, by any means, irrespective of law 
and morality: by armed intervention, economic blockade, subversive ac¬ 
tivity, sanctions and ‘punishments’, or refusal of any and ail coopera¬ 
tion.” 

The CMEA countries believe that economic partnership, in particular 
between states with different political and social systems, is not only a 
major instrument for a solution of their national economic problems, but 
also a reliable factor of strengthening the security of the peoples and 
materialising detente. The detente of the i970s showed very well that 
East-West trade and economic ties and exchanges of new technology arc 
mutually beneficial. The rapid development of such ties involves an ex¬ 
tension of monetary-financial and credit relations between socialist and 
capitalist states. 

In that period, many monetary and credit transactions, in particular 
with US banks, were concluded and realised in the interests of the East 
and the West. Thus, the Bank of America, Hie capitalist world’s largest 
bank in terms of assets, provided credits for the operations of the Italian 
company Fiat connected with the building of the Togliatti Automobile 
Works in the Soviet Union. After that, it gave credit cover to the deals 
between the Occidental Petroleum Company and Soviet organisations. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, the USA’s second largest financial institu¬ 
tion, took part in crediting the purchases of machinery and equipment 
for the Kama Motor Works and the Soviet oil industry. 

Monetary and credit deals considered to be traditional in internation¬ 
al practice were developed on a particularly large scale. These included 
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funding under inter-governmental agreements on the terms of, export cre¬ 
dits, commercial bank credits (|>8nk-to-b|ank and iconsortium credits), 
company, financial and other credits. In order to ensure timely payments 
in freely convertible currency, the banks of the CMEA countries actively 
bought and sold currency on the international market, took in and placed 
deposits, and carried out other monetary operations. The growing scale 
and long-term character of East-West cooperation also called for long¬ 
term bank credits, which helped to realise large-scale economic projects 
in the mutual interests of the socialist and the capitalist countries. 

The US Administration which came to office in the early 1980s took 
an open line towards confrontation and socio-political revenge. As a 
result, many of the positive achievements of the 1970s were soon dest¬ 
royed. 


W estern reactionary circles also geared their international monetary 
policy to the purposes of confrontation. In accordance with the spe¬ 
cific conditions of individual socialist countrres, imperialism adopted a 
dual monetary policy: in some instances, a policy of “cheap” money, and 
in others, a credit blockade. The “cheap" money policy was meant to tie the 
the economy of an individual socialist country as closely as possible to 
the economy of the capitalist states, so that the imperialist circles could 
then switch over from the policy of encouraging economic ties with the 
West (through credits) to an international monetary blockade. The im¬ 
perialist circles expect that, in view of the growing indebtedness of the 
socialist country involved, such a switch could have an adverse effect 
on its economy and financial standing. In other words, the policy of 
lending “cheap” money is nothing but a credit trap. 

Since the early 1980s, the US reactionary circles, confronted with the 
strengthening cohesion of the socialist countries and the growing role 
of economic cooperation in the development of their national economies, 
have taken the road of trying to organise a credit blockade against them. 
The US Administration began to put pressure on private banks in the 
capitalist countries, urging them to scale down their credit relations with 
the CMEA countries, to extend fewer credits and toughen their terms. 

The USA initiated the coordination of the W'estern countries’ interna¬ 
tional monetary policy with regard to the CMEA countries. It was under 
US pressure that the 1982 Versailles summit of the seven leading capital¬ 
ist states pledged a differentiated approach to economic relations with 
the socialist countries. It was decided to toughen control over the export 
of “strategic goods”, and to exchange information on matters of econo¬ 
mic, trade and financial ties with these countries. The summiteers also 
agreed jointly to toughen the terms of credits to the socialist states. The 
USA, which had virtually stopped giving credits to the CMEA countries, 
demanded that the other countries of the Big Seven should also stop ex¬ 
tending long-term credits under East-West trade and economic contracts. 

The US.\ urged its allies to sign an agreement on limiting the vo¬ 
lume of credits being extended to the Soviet Union and the other CMEA 
countries, shortening maturity periods and raising interest rates. With 
that aim in view, the US Administration began putting direct pressure 
not only on the governments, but also on the private banks that continued 
cooperating with the socialist community countries. In that way. the 
United States intended to knock together a united credit front as ah 
integral element of the economic war against the CMEA countries. Its 
purpose was perfectly clear: to create economic difficulties in the coun¬ 
tries of existing socialism, to isolate them from the achievements of w'orld 
science and technology. 
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The US Administration’s credit policy is being coordinated by the 
treasury, economic, commerce and state departments. The leading capi¬ 
talist countries have stepped up the coordination of their international 
monetary policy. 

The reactionary imperialist circles are also pursuing the line geared 
to impede the independent economic and social development of the newly- 
free countries and to intensify their exploitation by transnational corpo¬ 
rations and banks. This is one of the main causes of the foreign inde¬ 
btedness of the developing world running into a trillion of dollars. The 
necessary conditions for solving this problem are. in particular, the lo¬ 
wering of the interest rates on loans and credits, the stabilisation of 
exchange rates. 

The CMEA member countries are resolutely coming out for the nor¬ 
malisation of the international economic situation and the monetary- 
financial and credit relations. In January 1986 the USSR government 
forwarded to Javier Perez de Cuellar, UN General Secretary, a memo¬ 
randum International Economic Security; An Important Condition of 
Healthy International Economic Relations. As it is stressed in the docu¬ 
ment, intercourse between states should be free from arbitrariness and 
illigal embargoes, boycotts, trade, credit and technological blockades and 
the use of economic ties as an instrument of political pressure. 


I t is no secret that the USA’s swing from detente to confrontation was 
due not only to the antisocialist strategy of its ruling circles, but also 
to their hegemonistic striving to assert its domination over the other 
capitalist states, whom they regard not only as allies, but also as rivals. 
To reduce the latter’s trade and economic competitiveness, the USA has 
resorted to such tools as manipulations with discount rates and the dol¬ 
lar exchange rates. 

The mass media are being widely used by Western reactionary circ¬ 
les in their policy of economic confrontation with socialism. Slander and 
crude false'noods, which are a favourite ideological weapon of imperial¬ 
ism, have been brought into play. 

In particular the opponents of normalising the financial side of East- 
West trade have been plugging their thesis on the CMEA countries’ al¬ 
legedly big debts to the capitalist states, on their “overindebtedness”. 
In the summer of 1985, for instance, the US magazine Internalional Re¬ 
ports ran an editorial in which certain US banking circles expressed 
their scepticism over -the state of the CMEA countries’ economy and their 
foreign debt service payments. 

In actual fact, even according to bourgeois sources the CMEA coun¬ 
tries’ external debt does not exceed three per cent of the total world debt 
and has gone down markedly over the past few years. There is nothing 
extraordinary about their indebtedness. It is due primarily to their im¬ 
ports of machinery and equipment from the capitalist countries, and 
these are now being sold on credit throughout the world. 

The business and banking circles of the capitalist countries take a po¬ 
sitive .view of the socialist countries’ creditworthiness. Special note is 
taken of the high creditworthiness of the Soviet Union, a fact admitted 
by the Western press as well. Thus, The Wall Street Journal has quoted 
an Italian banker as saying that the West would never have any problem 
with Soviet debt-service payments. And the British Times noted that 
West European and Japanese banks were competing with each other for 
the right to extend credits to the USSR, the most reliable borrower. 

The other CMEA countries are also reliable partners in matters of 
credit. The conclusion drawn by the experts of such a prestigious body 
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as the UN Economic Commission for Europe is characteristic in this res¬ 
pect. They believe that the state of the CMEA countries’ payments ba¬ 
lances has markedly improved and their positions in trade with the 
West have strengthened. 

At tlie same time, one is bound to see that the so-called debt problem 
of some socialist states is often engineered by the capitalist countries 
themselves, in particular, through discriminatory measures that prevent 
the socialist countries from exporting their goods to the West as a source 
of foreign-exchange earnings. 

That is particularly evident with regard to Poland, when some cre¬ 
ditors deliberately stimulate a situation which hinders debt service pay¬ 
ments. For a long time now, the financial and economic circles of the 
capitalist countries have in effect been blocking Poland's imports, so 
holding back the growth of production, including growth in thCe export 
industries. In speaking at the Kora enterprise in Warsaw in October 
1985, First Secretary of the PUWP Central Committee and President of 
the PPR Council of State Wojciech Jaruzelski noted that “the West has 
continued its policy of sanctions against Poland, which hinders the 
fulfilment of some of its economic development tasks”. 

It is primarily the capitalist world itself that is threatened with the 
consequences of indebtedness. In the 1980s, many capitalist states have 
been hit by an unprecedented world-wide crisis of indebtedness. In 1985, 
the total debts of the capitalist world exceeded the total gross national 
product of all the capitalist countries. Estimates show that the internal 
and external indebtedness of the capitalist countries has been going up 
on average by 15 per cent a year and is growing several times faster 
than their gross national product. 

Antisocialist propaganda has also frequently alleged that East-West 
credit relations meet the interests of the socialist countries alone. Mean¬ 
while, credits are as old as international trade itself. Payment by instal¬ 
lment and financing of export-boosting programmes are a traditional pra¬ 
ctice. Moreover, credit is not a charitable gesture on the part of the cre¬ 
ditor, but a mutually advantageous deal, a two-way street. And it is not 
only that the creditor receives interest. In our day, a sizeable batch of 
machinery or equipment, to say nothing of whole plants, can hardly be 
sold on any market without a commercial credit to the importer. That is 
a normal process in the sphere of international economic relations. 

In implementing its energy programme, the Soviet Union, for instan¬ 
ce, takes due account of the Western countries’ interest in buying Soviet 
natural gas. Since it has a reciprocal interest, it has concluded long-term 
agreements with a number of foreign partners for the supply of machin¬ 
ery and equipment for main gas pipelines in the Soviet Union. Under 
these agreements, the USSR Foreign Trade Bank is being given long¬ 
term special-purpose credits, to be repayed from the gas revenues. 

In developing mutually advantageous trade and economic ties with 
the capitalist stdtes, the CMEA countries extend credits themselves. Thus, 
in terms of the balance between the volume of credits given and received 
(including credits to socialist, developing and industrialised capitalist 
countries), the USSR operates on the international money market as a 
creditor with regard to its foreign economic cooperation partners. 


T he socialist community states act on the assumption that the future 
of trade and economic ties is one of the vital questions of our day 
which are pivotal to the historical dispute between the forces of progress 
and reaction. The CMEA countries are convinced that life will decide 
that question in favour of the former. Even in the capitalist countries, 
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the idea of “economic warfare” meets with ever greater resistance. The 
non-aligned movement, progressive public opinion throughout the world, 
realistically minded politicians and businessmen have been coming out 
against the attempts to block mutually advantageous cooperation and 
to prevent a restructuring of international economic relations on a just 
and democratic basis. 

The policy of holding back the development of East-West economic 
relations inevitably clashes with reality. Even at the time when world 
economic relations were deformed by the capitalist crisis and the policy 
of boycotts, the annual volume of the CMEA countries* trade with We¬ 
stern countries exceeded $100,000 million. In the final count, many We¬ 
stern countries upheld their national interests and did not actively sup- 

f iort the US policy of bans and sanctions, realising that it was IVaught 
or them with grave negative consequences. As a result, the CMEA coun¬ 
tries’ trade with the Western countries has continued to- expand, in spite 
of US pressure and resistance. 

The mutually advantageous trade and economic deals between the 
East and the West went hand in hand with the development of credit 
operations between the West European and CMEA countries, even though 
the US Administration kept pressuring the former to mount a credit 
blockade against the socialist community. Realising that the CMEA co¬ 
untries are reliable borrowers, many West European banks have resisted 
that pressure and resumed the extension of sizeable credits to the social¬ 
ist community states on relatively favourable terms. 

A return to detente is actively promoted by many large-scale initia¬ 
tives launched by .the Soviet Union and the other CMEA countries on 
the world scene and primarily in the sphere of security. Their moves have 
met with approval on the part of world public opinion and have been 
highly appreciated by the governments of many countries. 

At the same time, the social ageing of the capitalist .society reduces 
the chances of major changes in the policy pursued by the ruling circles 
and elevates the degree of its senselessness. As it was noted in the Po¬ 
litical Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Con¬ 
gress, “that is why it is not easy at all, in the current circumstances, to 
predict the future of the relations between the socialist and the capitalist 
countries, the USSR and the USA." Meanwhile, the state of affairs 
between the latter is of great significance for the development of a nor¬ 
mal international economic cooperation as a whole. And that is only na¬ 
tural, for. in virtue of their military, economic, scientific and technologi¬ 
cal potential and international weight, the Soviet Union and the United 
States bear a special responsibility for the state of international rela¬ 
tions and the character of world development. 

Of course, the two economic giants arc able to develop without mu¬ 
tual trade, and that is what they actually do. Thus, the USA, the big¬ 
gest trading power in the. world, is only 13th in Soviet foreign trade 
and is far behind Finland, Belgium and Austria, while the USSR is 16th 
in US trade. 

In view of their large economic potentials and numerous other tra¬ 
ding partners, the USSR and the USA can in principle do without each 
other economically in the future as well. But that is not normal, primari¬ 
ly from the standpoint of politics. Indeed, lasting and stable relations 
capable of ensuring reliable peace should rest on a foundation of deve¬ 
loped business relations. 

Realising that political and economic detente in the present-day world 
is directly dependent on the development of relations between the USSR 
and the USA, each of which has many allies, the CPSU has taken a prin¬ 
cipled stand on this issue, spelling it out in the new edition of the CPSU 
Programme. It says: "The CPSU stands for normal and stable relations 
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between the Soviet Union and the United States of America.... Differen¬ 
ces between social systems and ideologies should not lead to strained 
relations. There are objective prerequisites for the development of fruit¬ 
ful and mutually beneficial Soviet-US cooperation in various fields.” 

In the joint Soviet-US statement adopted as a result of the Geneva 
Summit in November 1985, the sides expressed their intention to extend 
the programmes of bilateral cultural, educational, scientific and techno¬ 
logical exchanges, and also to develop trade and economic ties. 

The Soviet Union’s constructive stand was set forth in detail in Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachev’s speech on December 10, 1985, before the annual mee¬ 
ting of the American-Soviet Trade and Economic Council (ASTEC). He 
emphasised that the development of trade and economic ties between 
the USSR and the USA is a political problem, notably because the main 
obstacles in their way are political rather than economic. 

The annual ASTEC meeting showed the striving of the Soviet and 
the US business circles to deepen and develop their cooperation on a 
mutually advantageous basis. Thus, members of the committee on small 
business emphasised the significant role played in the development of 
Soviet-US trade by small- and medium-sized US companies, which have 
potentialities for buying Soviet goods and supplying equipment for the 
USSR’s agro-industrial complex, the engineering and chemical indust¬ 
ries, The Financial Committee came out for an extension of the most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment to the USSR in its trade with the United 
States, including commercial credits. 

Such a position is of essential importance, for one of the obstacles 
to business ties is the USA’s refusal to give the USSR most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment, which implies non-discrimination, primarily in custom 
tariffs. Meanwhile, about 120 countricb now enjoy such treatment from 
the USA. As for the Soviet Union, the USA has been raising diverse bar¬ 
riers against the export of many Soviet goods to the US market, and 
that deprives the Soviet Union of the foreign-exchange earnings that 
are necessary to buy US goods. But the USSR cannot endlessly keep 
getting foreign exchange, say, from Western Europe and spending it in 
the USA. 

The barriers being erected by the USA in the matter of credits put 
another brake on the development of Soviet-US trade and economic tics. 
Even during the run-up to the Geneva Summit, although the credit bloc¬ 
kade against the CMEA countries had in effect collapsed, the US reac¬ 
tionary circles continued to insist on its organisation. A bill was put be¬ 
fore the US Congress empowering the President to ban private bank 
credits to the socialist states. This bill has not been approved so far, 
but it remains among the as yet unrealised projects with the help of 
which the reactionary circles hope to talk to the socialist countries from 
a position of strength, notably, by intimidating them with credit sanc¬ 
tions. 

Playing up to those reactionary circles in the West which seek to wind 
down its credit relations with the CMEA countries, some bourgeois pe¬ 
riodicals are trying to question the strength of the socialist community’s 
foreign-exchange potential. Their argument is an alleged inefficiency of 
the socialist economy, its lag in the field of scientific and technical pro¬ 
gress. 

But how can one say that the CMEA countries have a weak foreign- 
exchange potential if their overall economic potential is so strong? Their 
aggregate economic potential is now larger than that of the USA or 
that of the West European countries taken together. The CMEA coun¬ 
tries' share in the world total now comes to 25 per cent of the national 
income, 33 per cent of industrial output, and 20 per cent of agricultural 
output. 
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The perspectives of the CMEA countries are even brighter. At the 
CMEA’s 41st (extraordinary) Session, held in Moscow on December 
17-18, 1985, they unanimously adopted a Comprehensive Programme of 
Scientific and Technological Progress in the CMEA Countries up to the 
Year 2000. The Programme provides a solid basis for consistent growth 
of the economic efficiency of their social production, and thus of their 
financial and foreign-exchange potential. 

Any monetary-financial discrimination against the CMEA countries 
primarily goes against the interests of its organisers. Life shows that a 
policy of blockade with regard to the CMEA countries often serves to 
turn East-West economic, trade and monetary-credit problems into grave 
problems of East-West relations. And that is particularly noticeable in 
conditions when the rivalry between the main economic centres of tfie 
world capitalist system has been developing into an undeclared trade 
war, into a battle for resources and a currency war. In such a situa¬ 
tion, the West European countries and Japan are bound to suffer huge 
losses if they give up their trade and economic ties with the CMEA co¬ 
untries; the contradictions between them are bound to increase. 

Heavy losses are also suffered by the inspirer of the “economic war” 
against the socialist countries—the USA itself. Thus, at the height of 
that war (1980-1982), US firms lost a total of about $25,500 million. 
Japan, which (in contrast to the West European countries) vigorously 
supported the USA in the “economic war” against the socialist commu¬ 
nity, also met with considerable losses. In 1980, for instance, Japan lost 
at least 10 long-term Soviet contracts valued at around $100 million 
each. By 1983, its estimated losses resulting from its accession to the 
US sanctions against the USSR had reached $4,000 million. 

One should also bear in mind that if the organisers of the credit 
blockade venture to expand it, the consequences for them could be high¬ 
ly adverse. To break off the traditional credit ties with the CMEA coun¬ 
tries is to weaken the business activity of the capitalist blocs, for the 
Soviet Union alone now maintains links with 1,840 banks in 131 coun¬ 
tries of the world, including capitalist countries. A curtailment of credit 
ties with the CMEA countries could weaken the financial position of the 
Western banks, some of which are already sliding towards the brink of 
a financial collapse. 

Moreover, it is not only in the sphere of finances that the capitalist coun¬ 
tries feel the adverse effects of the erosion of credit tics with the CMEA 
countries. That erosion has led and continues to lead to a downturn in 
international trade and. consequently, to a curtailment of production. 

The socialist community has all it needs to ensure economic growth. 
Besides, there is nothing essentially new about the policy of international 
monetary blockades against the socialist community states. The Soviet 
Union, for instance, has long been the target of such blockades, which 
are an integral part of economic blockades. In the past. Western reac¬ 
tionary circles resorted to two forms of monetary blockade: gold and 
credit. Owing to its major economic achievements, the USSR success¬ 
fully overcame one form of monetary blockade after another. But at that 
time, Lenin said, “the blockade was in fact the principal, really strong 
weapon with which the imperialists of the world wanted to strangle 
Soviet Russia”. * In the 1980s, It has no power at all, for the Soviet Uni¬ 
on and the other CMEA countries now have a large potential. Their in¬ 
dustry is now able to produce all they need As US experts have esti¬ 
mated, a cut in the export of industrial goods from the developed capi¬ 
talist countries to the USSR projected for 1982-1983 could have cost the 


V. 1. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 30. Progre.ss Publisher.^. Moscow, 1965r p. 316. 
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Soviet economy $4,500 million, while the total GNP of these countries 
themselves would have decreased by $30,000 million. 

Naturally, the sociaiist community countries have never forgotten that 
the capitalist countries are not only heir economic partners on the 
lines of coexistence, but also their class adversaries. In order to service 
their mutual economic cooperation, the CMEA countries have their own 
international monetary-credit mechanism, with two successfully operating 
collective banks: the International Bank for Economic Cooperation 
(IBEC) and the International Investment Bank (IIB). These have their 
own socialist international currency: the transferable ruble. The CMEA 
countries international monetary-financial system stimulates the steady 
and dynamic development of their economic, scientific and technological 
cooperation and enables them to effect mutual trade and economic deals 
without resorting to the dollar or other capitalist currencies or to outside 
credits. Since the CMEA countries have their own monetary‘financial 
mechanism, they are “insured” within their own region against the im¬ 
perialist strategy of blackmail and the US policy of high interest rates. 

Crediting-settlement services of the IBEC extended to the CMEA co¬ 
untries helped to expand intra-CMEA trade. To ensure smooth commer¬ 
cial payments, the Bank has granted about 66,000 million transferable 
rubles’ worth of credits in the 1981-1985 period, including more than 
15,000 million in 1985. The aggregate volume of mutual settlements 
through the IBEC in the 1981-1985 period has topped 885,300 million 
transferable rubles, including 211,000 million in 1985. 

As for the CMEA countries’ monetary-credit relations with the capi¬ 
talist .states, which have to be serviced with the use of their currencies, 
a credit blockade in this area could in principle have a negative effect 
on the development of East-West trade and economic relations. But, in 
view of the priority of the CMEA countries’ mutual economic coopera¬ 
tion, that cannot disrupt their reproduction patterns. 

The CMEA countries’ ever stronger economic potential and technico- 
economic independence from the West provide a reliable basis for their 
exchange stability, making them invulnerable. In accordance with the 
decisions of the Economic Summit Conference, the CMEA countries have 
been consistently deepening their mutual economic cooperation, accele¬ 
rating the development of production and the mutual supply of goods 
whose import is obstructed by Western discriminatory measures. 

If the destabilisation of the political atmosphere continues, it is bound 
to hinder the development of economic ties and, consequently, of mo¬ 
netary-credit relations between the East and the W'est. East-West trade, 
economic and monetary-credit relations cannot flourish in a hostile 
political climate. So long as there arc no positive changes in the poli¬ 
tical field, the general state of such relations will remain well below 
its potential level. But these relations themselves are also in need of 
improvement, something that would intensify the internationalisation of 
economic life. Such internationalisation is a natural process, for the pre¬ 
sent-day world is marked by ever greater interdependence. 

Following a realistic international monetary policy, the CMEA coun¬ 
tries do not shut their eyes to the possibility of new discriminatory mo¬ 
ves in the field of credits, primarily on the part of the United States and, 
under US pressure, on the part of other capitalist countries as well. The 
socialist community states know that they have a reliable antidote to 
these intentions of the reactionary circles: it is their ever stronger plan¬ 
ned socialist economy and their ability to multiply their strength thro¬ 
ugh mutual economic, scientific, technological and monetary-credit coo¬ 
peration. 


THE USSR FOR PEACE AND SECURITY IN ASIA 


M. PETROV 


T he tension that persists in a number of areas of the Asian continent 
and in the waters of the Pacific and Indian Oceans adjoining it, where 
a large part of the planet’s population lives, and the attempts of imperia¬ 
list quarters to turn this area into the eastern and southern flank of their 
militarist, policies demand more vigorous action towards improving the 
political climate in this part of the globe. 

As the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
27th CPSU Congress pointed out in its Political Report, ‘‘the 
significance of the Asian and Pacific direction is growing. In 
that vast region there arc many tangled knots of contradictions 
and, besides, the political situation in some places is unstable. Here 
it is necessary, without postponement, to find the relevant solutions and 
paths. Evidently, this has to begin with the coordination and then the 
pooling of efforts in the interests of a political settlement of painful 
problems so as, in parallel, on that basis to at least lake the edge off the 
military confrontation in various parts of Asia and stabilise the situation 
there. 

"This is made all the more urgent by the fact that in Asia and other 
continents the flashpoints of military danper are not dying down. Wc 
arc in favour of vitalising collective quests for ways of defusing conflict 
situations in the Middle East... in all of the planet’s turbulent points. 
This is imperatively demanded by the interests of general security.”' 

No matter how considerable the differences between the slates of this 
area may sometimes be in their approach to the existing problems, it is 
.still much more important that the peoples of Asia are united by common 
historical destiny and vital interests: they have to tackle much the same 
problems engendered by the past and checking their advance. This 
prompts the need for cooperation and goodneighbourly relations on the 
basis of a broad security concept which would meet the interests of each 
and all states of the region. 

The many-faceted efforts towards more reliable security in Asia under¬ 
taken by the Soviet Union as both a European and an Asian and Pacific 
stale are contributing considerably to the formation of this concept and 
its implementation through practical political work. The proposal ad¬ 
vanced at the 27th Congress for the creation of a comprehensive system 
of international security and the principled foundations of such a system, 
and the way of improving the inlernational situation in the Asian-Pacific 
region, which was indicated in the Congress documents, were highly ap¬ 
praised in the Asian countries. 

That this country is interested in promoting Asian security is only 
natural. The turn taken by political processes in Asia will affect not only 
security interests of the USSR and its allies and friends, but also the 
future of world peace. 


T he vast experience accumulated by the countries and peoples of Asia 
in the struggle for peace and security on the continent has prompted 


Pravda, Feb. 26. 1986. 
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the main principles of the concept of Asian security and rendered it uni¬ 
versal character. The cornerstones ■ of this concept were provided by the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence (Pancha Shila) - and ihe ten prin¬ 
ciples of the Bandung Conference of heads of state and government of 
29 Asian and African countries (1955). Elaborated back in the mid-1950s 
by joint effort of states, these principles have played an important role 
in the restructuring of international relations in Asia on a qualitatively 
new, democratic foundation, and have lost none of their significance 
today. 

The core of the concept of Asian security is formed by constructive ini¬ 
tiatives advanced over recent years by the socialist and non-aligned Asian 
states. Their principal purpose is to eliminate the conflict situations and 
hotbeds of tension which imperialist interference helps fan up in a number 
of regions of the Asian continent, specifically, in the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. Obviously, to settle the conflicts peacefully and with full 
and just consideration for the legitimate interests of all sides, suitable 
political platforms of the settlement must be alaborated which would not 
infringe on these interests, as well as a mechanism of negotiations 
adapted to each individual conflict. 

it is important that through the efforts of Asian states political plat¬ 
forms for dealing with the very roots of conflict situations in Asia have 
either been or are being evolved. Suitable negotiations mechanisms have 
also been, or can be developed. This fact highlights the constructive and 
realistic character of the proposals advanced by peaceloving Asian states. 

In the set of Soviet initiatives brought forward in the first half of the 
1980s the following ones deserve special mention: on confidence-building 
measures in the Far East, a Middle East settlement and comprehensive 
approach to the issue of Asian security 

The proposal of the USSR advanced in 1981 to hold talks on confiden¬ 
ce-building measures in the Far East provides for the participation in 
these talks of the USSR, the PRC, the MPR, the DPRK, and Japan, 
which have common frontiers in the Far East, as well as of the USA, 
which has military bases in Japan, South Korea and on the territories of 
some other countries and is conducting vigorous military activities there. 
As this initiative was elaborated in more detail, it was noted that the 
presence of all of these states at the negotiation table at the same time 
is not at all mandatory. Talks could begin on a bilateral basis. 

In the proposats on a Middle East settlement advanced in July 1984 
the Soviet Union suggested that an international conference be convened 
as an instrument for dealing with this problem with the participation of 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation. The USSR and the USA should 
also take part in the conference as stales which by virtue of circumstances 
are playing an important part in Middle Eastern affairs. 

The Soviet Union advocates the convocation of such a conference “for 
the simple reason that it is in fact the only sensible and effective way to 
put an end to the state of war lasting for years in the Middle East and 
establish lasting peace there. This must be achieved without further blo¬ 
odshed. intrigues and backstage deals between some countries at the ex¬ 
pense of others but with due account for the lawful interests of all states 
involved without exception.”® This Soviet proposal, which in its main 
parts coincides with the common Arab platform elaborated at a summit 


* The five Panelia Shila principles: mutual tespect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty; noti-uggression; non-interference in each other's internal affairs; equality 
and mutual advantage; and peaceful coexistence, were first elaborated in .April 1954 
in the Preamble to the Agreement between India and the PRC on trade and contacts 
of the Tibetan region of China and India. 

* Pravda, Oct 12. 1985. 
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conference in Fez in 1982 has met with a favourable reception in the Arab 
world. 

In May 1985, the- Soviet Union advanced another important proposal, 
that on developing an integrated and comprehensive approach to the issue 
of Asian security. This proposal stems from the fundamental principles 
of the Leninist foreign policy of the Soviet state, which for the first time 
in history declared the principle of peaceful coexistence. In his speech at 
the dinner in honour of Rajiv Gandhi, the Indian Prime Minister, on 
May 21, 1985, Mikhail Gorbachev voiced the idea of a possible pooling of 
efforts of Asian states with a view to elaborating such an approach to the 
issue of Asian security, taking account of the recently advanced construc¬ 
tive initiatives of the continent’s countries, as well as the experience of 
the European process. “Obviously”, said Mikhail Gorbachev, “different 
methods may be of use here, both bilateral talks and multilateral consul¬ 
tations, including the possibility, in the future, of an Asian forum to 
exchange opinions and join efforts in order to find constructive solutions.”^ 

The USSR’s call for a concerted effort towards finding ways to conso¬ 
lidate Asian security has evoked a lively response throughout the world, 
and especially in the countries of the Asian continent. The reaction to this 
call shows that many Asian governments would like to exchange opinions 
and contribute their effort to a joint constructive settlement of these is¬ 
sues. 

Unfortunately, another kind of response has not been long in coming. 
The Soviet Union’s unambiguous approach to the question of Asian secu¬ 
rity has not been to everyone’s liking. Efforts to belittle the significance 
of the Soviet initiative have again produced the much-used argument to 
the effect that due to “certain geographical "spar.scness” of the Asian coun¬ 
tries, the security formula elaborated in Europe is inapplicable to Asia, etc. 

True, the situation in the Asian countries is in many respects unique, 
the way of life and political and .socio-economic realities there differ sub¬ 
stantially from those of European countries. However, the USSfi’s sug¬ 
gestion that parts of the European experience be used does not at all mean 
that the Soviet Union wants to mechanically transplant the Helsinki 
scheme to Asian soil. But the point is that the peace is indivisible, and 
against the background of today’s complicated situation any local conflict 
threatens to grow into a large-scale, even global, confrontation. 

Besides, such basic elements of the European experience as respect for 
sovereignty, non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, non-use of 
force, peaceful settlement of disputes, the right of the peoples to decide 
their destiny, and development of equal, mutually beneficial cooperation 
are quite applicable to Asia. They are practically the same as the Pancha 
Shila and the Bandung principles. 

At present, when imperialism has sharply stepped up its military ac¬ 
tivities in this vast area, there is urgent need to pool efforts aimed at 
consolidating Asian security, the steps that are advocated by the Soviet 
Union. It is necessary to protect Asia from foreign infcrference. This alone 
can help create conditions allowing the Asian countries to live in peace 
and friendship as befits good neighbours. That is why, advancing the idea 
of a comprehensive approach to the issue of Asian security, the Soviet 
Union at the same time suggested that each member of the UN Security 
Council undertake not to interfere in the affairs of Asian, African and 
Latin American countries, not to threaten to use force against them, and 
not to involve them into military blocs. For its i)art, the Soviet Union 
declared itself prepared to assume such an obligation. 


* Pravdu, May 22, 1985. 
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A place of importance in the concept of Asian security by right belongs 
to the constructive proposals of other Asian socialist countries. This is, 
first and foremost, the proposal advanced by the MPR in 1981 on (he ela¬ 
boration and signing of a convention on mutual non-aggression and non¬ 
use of force in relations between Asian and Pacific states. Us provisiorrs 
are to be elaborated by ail states wishing to become signatories to it. 
Should this initiative be put into practice, a major political step forward 
would be made on the Asian continent. 

Increasingly broader support is being extended by the peaceloving 
Asian states to such important proposals of the DPRK as the one on 
signing a peace treaty instead of the existing agreement of the truce, on 
adopting a declaration on non-aggression between the North and the South, 
on a mutual reduction of the armed forces and on turning the Korean 
Peninsula into a nuclear free zone. Implementation of these proposals, 
which can serve as a sound foundation for a political settlement of the 
Korean problem, could do a great deal to improve the situation in Korea 
and in the Far East as a whole. 

A constructive contribution to promoting goodneighbourliness, con¬ 
fidence and cooperation in Souteast Asia is made by three states of Indo¬ 
china—the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic and the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. The summits of the 
leaders of these states held in Hanoi and Vientiane in 1985 have confirmed 
their wish to turn Southeast Asia into a zone of peace and cooperation. 
The countries of Indochina have declared their readiness to take part in 
an international conference on issues of peace and security in Southeast 
Asia in order to ensure the implementation of the accords which would be 
reached between them and the ASEAN countries. They have also anno¬ 
unced their support for the ASEAN countries’ proposal to turn Southeast 
Asia into a nuclear-free zone, and confirmed their wish to improve relations 
with the People’s Republic of China on the principles of peaceful coe- 
.vistence. 

In response to the suggestion of the ASEAN countries to hold direct 
and indirect negotiations for the purpose of regulating the situation in 
Southeast Asia and normalising the Kampuchean issue, the states of In¬ 
dochina have stressed that it is a matter of major importance to draw up 
a list of participants. The People’s Republic of Kampuchea is ready to 
open negotiations with the various Khmer groupings abroad on condition 
that Pol Pot’s criminal clique is removed from the political arena. In 1985, 
Vietnam and Kampuchea announced their intention to continue the stage- 
by-stage withdrawal of Vietnamese volunteer units from Kampuchea com¬ 
pleting it by 1990.® The proposals advanced by Vietnam, Laos and Kam¬ 
puchea have clearly defined the political framework for establishing good- 
neighbourly relations between the ASEAN countries on the one hand and 
the states of Indochina on the other. 

It is a matter of great political importance to realise the idea of the 
non-aligned littoral states of the Indian Ocean to turn it into a zone of 
peace, where all foreign military bases would be dismantled and where no 
one would threaten the security, independence and sovereignty of the.se 
states. Unfortunately, obstacles to this course are being erected by the 
USA, which Is determined to build up its military presence in the region. 
The main issue in the campaign for declaring the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace is that of convening an international conference on this problem 
not later than 1988 as was decided by the 40th UN General Assembly 
Session. 


* In 1982. 198.'!. 1984 and 1985, a niiitibpr of Vietnamese volunteer unit^ returned 
home having tullilied their internationalist duty in people's Kampuchea. 
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The sound elements of international relations in Asia would be conso¬ 
lidated by attaining a poUiical settlement around Afghanistan, this so¬ 
vereign non-aligned state which has become a target of large-scale and 
well-coordinated armed intervention from the outside, above all from the 
territory of Pakinstan. The course adopted by Islamabad towards mili¬ 
tarising the country with Washington’s assistance is becoming a serious 
destabilising factor in South Asia threatening the security of neighbour¬ 
ing states, including India. 

The way to reach a settlement around Afghanistan is to put into prac¬ 
tice the constructive proposals of the government of the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Afghanistan. As Babrak Karmal, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan, Pre¬ 
sident of the Revolutionary Council of the DRA, said in an interview for 
The Muslim newspaper of Pakistan, an early settlement of the situation 
around Afghanistan requires direct talks between the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan and Pakistan. AfghanKstan considers willingness to take 
part in such talks a sign of a sincere desire to reach a settlement in this 
field. 

The initiatives advanced by the peaceloving Asian states, which form 
the core of the concept of Asian security, embrace virtually all major re¬ 
gions of the continent, including the Far Fast and Middle East, Southeast 
aiui South Asia, and the areas of the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans adjoin¬ 
ing the Asian continent. These initiatives stem from the wish of these coun¬ 
tries to make, as early as possible, the principle of non-use of force the 
law of interstate relations in Asia. 

i 

T he concept of Asian security should take full account of realities of 
the present nuclear age. Serious concern among the Asian peoples is 
caused by US plans to build multilateral military-political structure to the 
east and south of the Soviet Union along the pattern of NATO in the west, 
and to turn East and South Asia and the coastal waters of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans into a bridgehead where forward-based nuclear means may 
be deployed, something the USA has already done in Western Flurope and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Asian continent is covered with an extensive net¬ 
work of US military bases (about 350 in all), where nuclear weapons ca¬ 
pable of reaching the territories of Asian socialist and non-aligned coun¬ 
tries are stationed. 

The mounting nuclear threat in Asia, a consequence of the militarist 
policies of imperialism, prompts the need for extending the formula of 
Asian security to include such measures and steps as the commitmenl of 
all nuclear pox'ers to refrain from first use of nuclear weapons cither in 
Asia or elsewhere; non-use of nuclear arms against the states and regions 
in Asia maintaining the non-nuclear status; adoption hy the states 
which do not possess nuclear weapons of the three non-nuclear 
principles: not to have, not to produce, not to import them; the signing of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons hy those Asian 
slates which have not yet done so; complete termination of nuclear wea¬ 
pons tests, including in Asia and the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins. 

As for the USSR, it strictly abides by these principles in its policies 
both in Asia and on the other continents. Soviet efforts are directed at 
preventing, despite the intrigues of imperialist quarters, an arms race in 
Asia and not allowing this continent to be turned into an arena of nuclear 
rivalry. 

Peoples of Asia have appreciated the USSR’s solemn commitment not 
to be the first to use nuclear arms made public at the Second Special Ses¬ 
sion of the UN General Assembly Devoted to Disarmament in June 1982. 
Of great significance is the fact that a similar commitment has been as- 

3 — TS.T (i)nr.i.) 
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sumed by the People’s Republic of China. Should the rest of the nuclear 
powers take the clearcut commitment this would in fact amount to a ban 
on the use of nuclear weapons throughout the world, including the Asian 
continent. 

Back in 1978 the Soviet Union stated that it would never use nuclear 
arms against the states which refrained from their production and pur¬ 
chase and have no such weapons on their territories. Simultaneously, this 
country voiced its readiness to conclude a special agreement on this issue 
with any of such non-nuclear states. Remaining in force is, for instance, 
the Soviet proposal to guarantee, by concluding a pertinent treaty, non-use 
of nuclear arms against Japan on the condition that the latter would un¬ 
dertake to strictly and steadily abide by its non-nuclear status. 

An important factor of security in Asia, as well as of the other con¬ 
tinents, is the obligation of the nuclear powers to prevent proliferation of 
nuclear arms in any form. The USSR did a great deal to make it possible 
for the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons to come into 
force. It was concluded in 1968 and signed by over 130 states, including 
the majority of Asian countries. But about 30 states have not become sig¬ 
natories, with two nuclear powers, France and China, among them. It has 
been reported that Israel has acquired a nuclear arsenal, and Pakistan 
is taking steps to produce the first “Islamic” bomb. This cannot but arouse 
' ave concern among these countries’s neighbours. 

A big step on the road towards reducing nuclear armaments would be 
their qualitative and quantitative freezing which the Soviet Union has 
been steadily advocating. A lively response was aroused in Asia by the 
initiative to this effect advanced by heads of state and government of 
India, Argentina, Greece, Mexico, Tanzania and Sweden in their Decla¬ 
ration of 1985. This initiative was highly acclaimed in the Soviet Union. 

The .socialist and many of the non-aligned Asian states extend full sup¬ 
port to the constructive approach of the USSR to the Soviet-American 
talks on nuclear and space weapons in Geneva, specifically, to the Soviet 
proposal to the USA to reach an accord on the complete ban of attack 
space weapons and the radical reduction of the nuclear missiles capable 
of reaching each other’s territory. The peoples of Asia realise that the out¬ 
come of the talks will to a large extent determine the progress in the issue 
of Asian security. 

It is clear that the concept of Asian security must provide for refusal 
of the Asian and Pacific states to take part in the plans for militarising 
outer space. Opposition to an arms race in space is mounting in many of 
the Asian countries. People there are coming to realise that the building 
of armaments for “star wars”—the real objective of the American “stra¬ 
tegic defense initiative”—will only enhance the danger of a nuclear war 
and further destabilise the situation in the world, Asia included. 

A negative stand towards the American “star wars” plans has been 
adopted by the PRC. At the 40th UN General Assembly Session, Wu Xue- 
qian, PRC Minister of Foreign Affairs, spoke out in favour of the early 
conclusion of an international treaty which would completely ban and eli¬ 
minate space weapons, since space belongs to the whole of mankind and 
should be used solely for peaceful purposes and mutual benefit. 

It would be desirable to extend the concept of Asian security to em¬ 
brace such steps as freezing the levels of military activity in Asia and 
the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins; preventing the establishment of new 
and expansion of the existing military blocs in the region; creation of a 
zone of peace and nuclear-free zones in various parts of the Asian and 
Pacific region; elimination of foreign military bases on the territories of 
Asian states and in the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins; refusal to support 
from the outside the subversive antigovernment and terrorist armed 
groupings. 


USS R FOR PEACE AND S ECURITY IN ASIA *7 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s programme advanced in his Statement of Janua¬ 
ry 15, 1986, for eliminating all nuclear and chemical weapons by the end 
of the current century, received a wide response in the Asian countries. 
The Soviet programme is in harmony with the sentiments of the peoples 
of the Asian continent for whom the problems of peace and .security are no 
less urgent than for the peoples of Europe. 

The realisation of the Soviet programme for eliminating, stage-by- 
stage, nuclear and chemical weapons by the end of the current century, 
would fundamentally change the situation in Asia, rid the nations in that 
part of the globe of the fear of these deadly weapons and bring the secu¬ 
rity in that region to a qualitatively new level. 

International developments in the 1980s have confirmed that Asian 
countries are opposing imperiaiists’ overtly hostile attitude to these coun¬ 
tries’ drive towards regional cooperation, a stand detrimental to their secu¬ 
rity. The imperialists regard this drive almost as an excuse to increase 
interference in one region of Asia or another. The USA continues to encou¬ 
rage revanchist tendencies in the policies of the ruling circles of Japan. 
It is also working to build up a militarist Washinglon-Tokyo-Scoul allian¬ 
ce, is trying hard to revitalise the ANZUS bloc formed back in 1951, and 
is unceremoniously annexing, in fact, Micronesia seeking to turn this trust 
territory of the United Nations into a new military strategic bridgehead. 

The project of forming a “Pacific Community” is being speeded >. 
The United States secs it as a chance to “coordinate” the military and 
economic policy of states in this vast region, specifically, to tighten its 
grip on ASEAN. Washington’s plans have so far evoked a negative res¬ 
ponse in the ASEAN countries, which fear that should the “community” 
be formed, they may find themselves dependent on the USA and Japan 
first economically and then polically and militarily. 

The Soviet Union, on the contrary, has consistently advocated a freeze 
on the level of military activity in Asia and in the Pacific and Indian 
Ocean basins. Proof of this are Soviet proposals aimed at turning the 
greatest po.ssible part of the World Ocean into a zone of peace in the very 
near future. In March 1982, the Soviet Union voiced its readiness to 
reach an accord on the mutual limitation of naval activities of the opposi¬ 
te blocs. This country has also declared itself willing to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of extending confidence-building measures to the basins of seas and 
oceans, especially the areas where the busiest sea routes lie. 

The USSR has stated more than once that It is prepared to resume the 
Soviet-American talks on limiting military activities in the Indian Ocean 
basin (the talks were unilaterally broken off by Wa.shington). Al.so re¬ 
maining in force is the Soviet proposal advanced back in 1982 that all 
states whose ships plough the waters of this ocean should refrain from any 
steps which might complicate the situation in the region without waiting 
for the convocation of an international conference on declaring the Indian 
Ocean a zone of peace. 

For its part, the Soviet Union would have no objections to extending 
similar measures on the limitation of military activity to the Pacific 
Ocean, Implementf,tion of these proposals would have a major significan¬ 
ce for consolidating security in Asia washed by these two oceans, where 
the military activity of the USA has reached a dangerous level. 

Against the background of sharp exacerbation of the international si¬ 
tuation through the fault of imperialism, increasing importance is attached 
to the measures proposed by different Asian states with a view to im¬ 
proving the situation in individual regions and creating peace and nu¬ 
clear-free zones there. These zones, in the opinion of the Asian peoples, 
could be established along the following principles—removal of all fo¬ 
reign military bases from this region; non-deployment of nuclear weapons; 
a’* 
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non-inteifcrence in the internal afTairs of states; peaceful settlement of 
disputes without foreign interference. 

The USSR kas responded favourably to the establishment of a nuclear- 
free zone in the southern part of the Pacific Ocean. A corresponding agree¬ 
ment was concluded by the insular states of Oceania, Australia and New 
Zealand at the 16th Session of the South Pacific Forum held in Avarua 
(Cook Islands) in August 1985. Under the agreement, deployment, pro¬ 
duction and testing of nuclear weapons have been banned there forever. 

A major place in the concept of Asian security should belong to deve¬ 
loping all-round trade and economic and other cooperation of the conti¬ 
nent’s states on a bilateral and multilateral basis, which could do a great 
deal to make the international climate in Asia healthier. 

Good headway is being made in the relations between the USSR and 
Mongolia, Vietnam, Laos, Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and 
Kampuchea, which are developing on the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and socialist internationalism. A new strong impetus to the multi-faceted 
contacts with these countries, including coordination of actions for peace 
and security in Asia, has been given by the talks betweeen Soviet leaders 
and lambyn Batmonh, ,Le Duan, Kaysone Phomvihane, Kim 11 Sung, 
Meng Samrin held recently. 

In the joint Soviet-Mongolian statement on the results of the visit to 
the MPR by Eduard Shevardnadze in January of this year, it was parti¬ 
cularly stressed that a reasonable alternative to the heightened tension in 
Asia are the constructive and concrete proposals of the USSR, the MPR 
and other socialist countries, as well as the non-aligned states, including 
the well-known Bandung principles. Mongolia, which is invariably sup¬ 
porting the Soviet idea of a complex approach to ensuring peace and se¬ 
curity in Asia, considers the Soviet Union’s new comprehensive proposals 
on disarmament as an important contribution, whose implementation 
would fundamentally change the situation on the Asian continent as well 
and would bring security in this vast region of the world to a qualitative¬ 
ly new level. 

Etfort by the continent’s socialist countries to normalise relations with 
the People’s Republic of China are also contributing substantially to the 
consolidation of peace in Asia. Beginning in October 1982, Soviet-Chinese 
political consultations between special representatives of both govern¬ 
ments have been held on a regular basis. In December 1984, Ivan Arkhi¬ 
pov, First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers visited 
China, and in 1985, Yao Yilin Vice Premier of the PRC State Council 
came on a visit to the USSR. During these visits, the sides signed a num¬ 
ber of agreements on economic and scientific and technological coopera¬ 
tion. As was noted at the 27th CPSU Congress, “One can say with grati¬ 
fication that there has been a measure of improvement of the Soviet 
Union’s relations with its great neighbour—socialist China. The distinc¬ 
tions in attitudes, in particular, to a number of international problems re¬ 
main. But we also note something else—that in many cases we can work 
jointly, cooperate on an equal and principled basis, without prejudice to 
third countries’’. 

A vivid example of peaceful coexistence of states with different social 
systems is provided ny the Soviet-Indian traditionally friendly relations 
which are marked by a great variety of forms and extend to many spheres. 
In the talk between Mikhail Gorbachev and Rajiv Gandhi held on Octo¬ 
ber 26, 1985, the sides voiced their wish to increase cooperation on the 
world scene in order to promote the cause of peace and security in Asia 
and throughout the world. 

There has been an advance in the mutually beneficial cooperation bet- 
\Veen the USSR and the ASEAN countries. A recent contribution to it 
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was the visit of Yakov Ryabov, Deputy Chainiuni «)f Ihe TSSR Council of 
Ministers, to Indonesia and Malaysia, which took place in autumn 1985. 

An important place in improving the international situation in the Far 
Fast and Asia as a whole belongs to Soviet-Japanese relations. Unfortu¬ 
nately, owing to Japan’s increasingly active adherence to US and 
NATO military strategy, their present state fails to live up to what could 
be expected. Another factor that does nothing to make this relations bet¬ 
ter is the non-existent “territorial issue" resurrected by the Japanese side. 

The USSR has always w'ished to maintain friendly, extensive and 
many-sided relations with Japan. Soviet proposals still stands to conclude 
a Soviet-Japanese agreement on goodneighbourliness and mutually bene¬ 
ficial cooperation, which would help create a favourable atmosphere for 
continuing the talks on the peace treaty. The Soviet Union has al.so 
advanced other proposals, w'hich pertain, specifically, to economic coope¬ 
ration and cultural contacts. Helping facilitate the development of bila¬ 
teral relations was Eduard Shevardnadze’s visit to Japan in January of 
this year, during which an agreement was signed on trade turnover and 
payments between the two countries for the period 198G-1990. 


i 

T he response evoked by Soviet peace initiatives among the political 
quarters of Asian countries has shown that they are aware of the need 
to improve the international situation on the continent. And this is only 
natural, for Soviet policy of peace and cooperation meets the wishes and 
hopes of the countries and peoples of Asia and of other regions of the 
world. 

Undoubtedly, the Soviet Union hardly intends to impose a ready¬ 
made formula of Asian security on other Asian nations. The USSR 
calls on the Asian countries to jointly take part in working out such a for¬ 
mula, using bilateral as well as multilateral contacts. 

Obviously, working through and actually implementing the conception 
of Asian security is a long-term goal. In order to effectuate this objective, 
a step-by-step approach is necessary, beginning with the simple and ad¬ 
vancing to the more complex. Taken into consideration is the fact that 
from those bilateral and multilateral agreements which have already been 
reached in one or another area of the continent, the Asian governments 
would advacne to agreements of a more serious nature, covering many 
aspects in that way, gradually extending the base of durable peace and 
stability on the continent as a whole. And, of course, it is crucial that con¬ 
crete steps be commenced with the aim of stabilising the situation in those 
regions of Asia where the “hot spots’’ of war danger are still smouldering. 

The Soviet concept of Asian security, which calls for concerted effort 
in order to promote the security of all Asian stales, whether large or small, 
proceeding from the experience gained both on this continent and elsewhe¬ 
re, is a sound basis for furthering understanding and cooiteraliong among 
Asian states, and for establishing reliable peace there. 




INFORMATION IMPERIALISM 
AND ITS CLASS ESSENCE 


Yu. M A G A R I N 


A s soon as the first newspapers appeared in the world, both information 
and the means of spreading it came to be seen in the capitalist world 
as a commodity, which could be bought and sold. The owners of 
newspapers and magazines (and, later on, of radio stations and television 
companies) used information to derive economic and political benefit. 
Naturally, it would be a mistake to see every newspaper publisher as a 
deliberate misinformer, but it is a fact that private property in the means 
of information, as Lenin noted, objectively makes it possible ‘‘systemati¬ 
cally, unremittingly, daily, in millions of copies, to deceive, corrupt and 
fool the exploited and oppressed mass of the people, the poor”.' 

A distortion of the picture of the surrounding world in the daily 
torrent of news brought down by Western propaganda on the heads of 
thousands of millions of people is the result of a deliberate politicai 
choice made by the exploiter classes, which seek to maintain and 
perpetuate their rule over the peoples by distracting them from the 
struggle for their rights, by sowing enmity and hatred. It is a manifesta¬ 
tion of a policy known as “information imperialism”, whose essence is 
mass-produced imperialist propaganda. 

The “information imperialism” notion was introduced into the interna¬ 
tional politicai vocabulary about a decade ago. One of the first to use 
the expression was Urho Kekkonen, the then President of Finland, who 
pointed out that two-thirds of all the information being spread in the 
world derive in one way or another from the US information and 
propaganda complex, which is the backbone of the mass media of world 
imperialism. 

Western news agencies undoubtedly have full sway in the world 
information market beyond the borders of the socialist countries. Accord¬ 
ing to UNESCO, they control from 80 to 90 per cent of the news being 
circulated in the non-socialist world. They hold particularly strong posi¬ 
tions in a number of developing countries, where they act as agents of 
neocolonialism. Together with the other Western mass media they carry 
on subversive ideological activities against the newly free states. 

Mention is also made of the USA’s predominant position in the output 
of radio and TV news, its indisputable superiority in the manufacture 
and marketing of technical mass-communications facilities, and the one¬ 
way flow of information, which is being channelled from the developed 
capitalist countries, the USA above all, across the whole world, including 
the young developing states. 


CONCENTRATION OF THE FREES 

A t the beginning of this century, 95 per cent of all newspapers and 
magazines in the USA, the leading capitalist country, were independent 
capitalist enterprises, but gradually the process of the concentration and 


‘ V. I. Leniii. Collected Works, Vol. 25, Progress Publishers, .Miiscow, l%4, p. 376. 
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centralisation of production turned the mass media into an appendage 
of the monopolies. 

The first newspaper trust (or “chain”) in history—the Scripps chain— 
was set up in the USA in 1878, soon to be followed by the Hoerst, 
McCormick. Patterson and other ones. In our day. more than one-half of 
all US periodicals belong to big newspaper and magazine concerns (or, 
in UNESCO terminology, newspaper “networks"). 

According to one of UNESCO documents, since 1945 the number of 
newspaper networks in the USA uniting from 2 to 80 daily newspapers 
and belonging to one and the same owner increased from 60 to 165. 
These groups control over 60 per cent of all the daily newspapers being 
published in the country. * 

Over the past half-century, the number of daily newspapers in the 
USA has markedly declined, whereas the number of newspaper networks 
has increased almost 5.5-fold, and the number of press organs within 
these, 7-fold. ® 

There have also been similar processes in other leading capitalist 
countries. In Britain, for instance, 9 of the 111 daily newspapers account 
for 60 per cent of their sum total circulation.^ The newspaper tycoon, 
Rupert Murdoch, who was granted US citizenship in 1985, calls the tunc 
on the British news market. 

In France, strong positions in the field of the mass media arc held by 
the Hersant trust, which includes 18 newspapers, 9 weeklies and 
10 specialised editions. In West Germany, more than one-half of all 
newspapers and magazines belong to 10 concerns. The press concentra¬ 
tion process in the FRG has w'hittled down the number of newspapers 
being published in most regions of the country to one, while the other 
newspapers have either been put out of business by their stronger rivals 
or have been swallowed up by the latter. 

The monopolies influence the press not only through the specialised 
trusts, or newspaper networks but al.so directly. As is noted in the above- 
mentioned UNESCO document, concentration in this field often goes hand 
in hand with the emergence of multisectoral conglomerates, as periodicals 
are merged with other mass media and as industrial companies and 
banks gain control over the press. 

Groups of newspaper and magazine publishers and individual 
publishers in the USA simultaneously owm something like 650 radio and 
190 TV stations. In about 60 populated localities, newspaper owmers also 
run their own TV stations servicing the same regions, and in 200 localities 
newspaper ow’iiers have their own radio stations. 

In Britain, by the early 1970s, 5 companies accounted for 71 per cent 
of the circulation of daily newspapers, 74 per cent of all homes using 
the commercial TV system, 78 per cent of cinema tickets, 70 per cent 
paperback book sales, and 65 per cent of the sale of records. ^ 

Yet another form of monopoly control over the press, radio and 
television is payment for the advertisements run by the latter and 
enabling the monopolies to promote their goods. In the budgets of 
newspaper-publishing trusts, advertising revenues far exceed their 
revenues from the sale of newspapers and magazines. This means that 
without direct remittances from the advertisers most Western periodicals 
would have gone bankrupt long ago. Advertising in the hands of Big 
Business is an in.strument of political pressure and control over the 
publishers. 

* International Commission for the Study of Communication Problems. Concluding 
Report. UNKSCO, 1980 (hereafter referred to as the MacBride Report), p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 
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According to UNESCO, annual advertising expenditures are now 
cstinialcd at $04,000 million, bringing tremendous profits which are 
higher than the profits in other sectors of the economy. The bulk of that 
amount is being spent in the USA. but the figures for the other major 
capitalist countries (Britain, France, the FRG, Japan and Canada) are 
also impressive: niore than $1,000 million for each of these countries.^ 
The advertising reWmues received by US radio and TV companies total 
almost $10,000 million. For some radio and TV companies in the USA 
and Latin America, advertising revenues come to nearly 100 per cent of 
their overall budget. 


STATE-MONOPOLY CAPITAL AND INFORMATION 

T he coalescence of the monopolies with the state machinery of the 
imperialist powers and emergence of state-monopoly capitalism were 
bound to have a profound effect on the sphere of mass communications 
as well. The state in the West began to intervene on an ever growing 
.scale in the affairs of the press, radio and television. The main aim of 
that intervention was to influence public opinion so as to dupe the masses 
both at home and abroad, to set them against socialism and the national 
liberation movement. 

The mechanism of state-monopoly intervention in the sphere of 
information and communications is particularly pronounced in the USA. 
Even before the end of the Second World War, US President Harry 
Truman look the first step to the formation of a whole system of govern¬ 
ment bodies meant to control the preparation and .spread of propaganda 
material in support of monopoly policy. In 1950, President Truman 
formulated the mi.ssion of US propaganda, saying that the Americans 
should make the world listen to them. That task, he said, did not differ 
from the other elements of US foreign policy and was inseparable from 
it. That year, the US Congress trebled the appropriations for foreign 
policy propaganda. Snch were the origins of the future US Information 
Agency (USIA). 

Tile heads of the Washington Administration urged the mass media 
to step up the broad anti-Soviet campaign. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles complained that the USA was spending too little on the “war of 
ideas”. His affected concern helped the stage-managers of the USA’s 
ideological "crusade" to build up a powerful material base for the official 
US information and propaganda comple.\ (IPC). Today, the USA’s an¬ 
nual outlays on IPC activities abroad come to around $5,000 million, and 
total employment in that spfiere is over 350,000. 

.\n official decision to .set up the USIA as the spearhead of ideological 
neocolonialism was taken by the US Congress on August 1, 1953. The 
I'S researcher, Theodore Sorensen, subsequently wrote that the USIA 
lukl arisen on the tide of the cold war. 

When James Carter became President of the USA, he somewhat 
reorganised the agency and changed its name to International Communi¬ 
cation Agency (ICA). Some units of the State Department, including 
the cultural exchange service, were handed over to the main foreign 
propaganda agency of the USA. Apart from extending radio propaganda, 
the ICA increased the number of reports meant for publication in the 
foreign mass media (up to 12.000 words a day). Telegraphic information, 
official statements by the US government, books and pamphlets were 
being sent by the ICA to 2,700 foreign publications. 

The incumbent President has renamed the agency back into USIA. 
In the 1986 fiscal year, the USIA’s budget will amount to the record 
figure of $974 million. Most of that amount goes to maintain the USIA’s 
huge apparatus in other countries (214 offices in 129 countries), and also 
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to expand and technically rc-equip the agency’s services in the USA and 
abroad. 

But the USIA is not the only government body in the USA whose 
task is to influence and shape public opinion at home and abroad. Much 
is also being done along these lines by the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). Besides using the opportunities offered by the USIA, it also 
applies its own specific methods. According to reports in the US press, 
the CIA has set up a global propaganda network and has been supplying 
the press, radio and television with trumped-up information on a large 
scale. The CIA’s task is to carry on “black” and "grey” propaganda,® 
and to prevent a decolonisation of the mass media in the developing 
countries. 

Another channel along which US state-monopoly capital exerts a 
direct influence on public opinion is provided by the mass media 
controlled by the US Department of Defense. According to the 
foreign press, the Pentagon’s own publications include more than 
1,000 newspapers and about 400 magazines, and also diverse bulletins 
with a total circulation of more than 12 million copies. Most of these 
publications are intended for US servicemen, but the high military com¬ 
mand has also been trying to influence the general reader. The 
propaganda service of the US Navy alone circulates among the civilian 
mass media more than 1,100 press releases and tens of thousands of 
photographs. 

Over the past two decades, the Pentagon’s outlays on propaganda 
have multiplied 15-fold. As a result, notes the US researcher Herbert 
Schiller, the Pentagon has built up the biggest information system in 
the world and has turned into a highly organised machine for 
manipulating people’s con.sciousness. 

The Western powers’ press, radio and TV offensive against the 
socialist countries and the young developing states is being coordinated 
by NATO’s information service, where the key positions arc also held 
by the US military command. In this way the IPC of the United States 
gets the propaganda machines of the other imperialist powers to serve 
its own purposes. 


TRANSNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS TRUSTS 

A t the present stage, transnational corporations (TNCs) are a.ssuming 
the role of strike weapons in the expansion of capitalism. Their name 
shows that they do not operate within the framework of a single slate 
(although most of them are headquartered in the USA), but across the 
whole capitalist world. 

"The strengthening of transnational corporations, which make huge 
profits by exploiting working people on a world scale," says the CPSU 
Programme (new edition), “is a direct result of capitalist concentration 
and internationalisation of production. They not only undermine the 
sovereignty of newly free slates, but also encroach on the n'dional 
interests of developed capitalist countries.” ^ 

In the late 1970s, there were more than 11,000 TNCs with about 
82,000’ foreign affiliates. These controlled the economy in the former 
colonies, as well as in the West. They held in hand roughly 40 per cent 
of industrial production in the developing countries and one-half of their 
foreign trade. 


• “Black” propaganda is the spread of patently false inforin.'ilion. and “grey" 
propaganda is a mixture of truth, half-truth and misinfonnaliun. 

’ Pravda, March 7, 1986. 
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Naturally, the TNCs could not bypass such a major field as mass 
communications. As was noted in the MacBride Report, the expansion of 
TNG activities in the field of mass communications influences the world 
market, trade, employment, and even the stability and independence of 
some countries. The authors of the document point to the phenomenon 
of transnational communications. In that field, just as in the other 
sectors of the transnational economy, in industrial and financial opera¬ 
tions, they say, there are centres which control production, servicing and 
the peripheral markets for which they cater. 

That conclusion was reaffirmed by a 1983 study carried out for 
UNESCO by Denis Peguin, who is on the staff of the International 
Economics and Finance Centre, Marseilles University. He analysed the 
activities of 180 TNCs and came to the conclusion that the information 
market is being controlled not only by big firms which specialise in 
information and communications, but also by purely industrial monopolies. 
In other words, big monopoly capital does not always resort to the 
services of specialised TNCs in order to influence public opinion, but 
often acts directly, regardless of whether its main sphere of activities is 
electronics, metallurgy, electrical engineering, arms production or 
anything else. According to Peguin’s data, 81 transnational corporations 
control 75 per cent of the world’s news output and circulation. * 

The world news agencies, which supply most of the news for the 
press, radio and television in different countries, are big transnational 
enterprises. The most powerful of these are the Associated Press (AP), 
United Press International (UPI), Reuters and France-Presse (AFP). 
Each of these gathers and circulates round-the-clock information running 
to several million words, has its own subscribers in about 100 countries, 
and operates branches and correspondents’ posts on all continents. 

The British sociologist O. Boyd-Barret and M. Palmer of the French 
National Research Centre analysed the activities of the transnational 
news agencies on the strength of a wide aray of factual material. Noting 
the global nature of their activities and the speed with which they gather, 
process and spread news, the authors come to the conclusion that this 
information is oriented primarily towards the “cultural and social values 
of the ruling classes’’, towards “helping them govern” the masses. An 
interesting admission made by the researchers is that such news agencies 
are often in close contact with the Western intelligence services.® 

The book contains figures showing the scale on which the transna¬ 
tional agencies operate. In the early 1980s, it says, the Associated Press 
had 657 correspondents abroad, France-Presse 441, and Reuters about 
400. Thirty-four per cent of them were accredited in North America, 28 
in Europe, 17 in Asia and Oceania, 6 in the Middle East, and only 4 per 
cent in Africa. These figures clearly show that the Western agencies regard 
the developing countries as no more than a secondary source of informa¬ 
tion, concentrating their news-gathering activities primarily in the 
developed capitalist countries. 

The US researcher William Reed, one-time director of the East Asian 
regional department of the Voice of America, says that the transnational 
information trusts have taken such firm root in other countries that the 
only word for the phenomenon is “ubiquity”. As he has estimated, the 
Associated Press and UPI are trying to hold more than a 1,000 million 
people in the focus of their assessments of international events. 

Such Western domination has led to glaring disproportions in 
resources, in the means of communication and the international circula- 


* D. Peguin, Les societes transnatiiinales dans Ics secteurs dc la comnmiiicatiun 
M de rinformation, SS-83/WS/69 UNESCO. Paris, 1983, p. 14. 

• O. Boyd-Banet, M. Palmer, Le trafic des nouvelles, 1981, pp. 36-38. 
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tion of news. Here are some fibres cited at a meeting newsmen held in 
Sri Lanka in 1977. The Associated Press transmits along its channels 
from New York to Asia an average of 90,000 words a day, whereas the 
reverse flow along these channels is only 19,000 words a day. The 
general information service of another news agency, UPI, transmits from 
New York to Asia roughly 100,000 words a day, and back from A.sia to 
the United States only 40,000 to 45,000 words a day. 

A study of the content of TV programmes held in 91 developing 
countries indicated that imported programmes made up from 30 to 
75 per cent of all the programmes shown on local television. 

Statistical data on the distribution of the periodical press across the 
world also point to disproportions in meeting the public’s information 
requirements in different regions. Towards the beginning of the 1980s, 
the developed capitali.st countries had 324 copies of daily newspapers 
per 1,000 inhabitants, whereas the developing countries had only 95 copies 
in Latin America, 70 in Asi;i, and 20 in Africa. 

"IMFORMATION IMPERIALISM" AND SUIVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 

“Information imperialism” is not only the technical superiority of the 
Western mass media and the extraction of profits from the developing 
countries, but is also an ideological expansion by the West, a drive to 
trample under foot the political independence and cultural specifics of 
other countries and peoples. 

Here are some of the concrete manifestations of “information 
imperialism”: 

concentration of newspapers, magazines, radio, television and other 
means of communication in the hands of a few powerful specialised 
corporations; 

direct control by multi-industry monopolies of a sizeable part of the 
mass media and communications facilities; 

open intervention by the organs of state-monopoly capital, including 
the monopoly-controlled state machinery of the capitalist countries, in 
the sphere of ideas and information; 

predominance on the capitalist world’s news market of information 
supplied by communications transnationals; 

ever more extensive use of misinformation by the Western press, radio 
and television to provide propaganda backing for the domestic and 
foreign policy of imperialism. 

One of the manifestations of “information imperialism” can be judged 
from a blunt admission by A. Silve.stpr, former US Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for links with the mass media. It is an inalienable right of 
the government to lie, that high-ranking official declared. If you think 
that any official in the USA is going to tell you the truth yon arc simply 
a fool, he said. 

“Information imperialism” is directed against all countries and 
peoples, including the Western public, which it keeps misinforming day 
after day. The heaviest slander is being levelled at the policy of socialist 
and developing states and the peoples’ struggle for peace and security. 

Buj it is the developing countries that suffer most from “information 
imperialism”. In practice, Western concepts of a “free flow of informa¬ 
tion” boil down to a one-way flow of ideas from the We.st to its former 
colonies, which have neither the means nor the .strength to turn that 
flow into a two-way street. The non-aligned countries’ news bulletin, 
published in Delhi, notes in this context that the imperialist powers ob¬ 
struct the development of national culture in Asian, African and Latin 


'• Sec B. Ladd. Crists in Credibility, N*w York, 1968. p. 3. 
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American countries, and that these countries cannot achieve genuine 
cultural progress so long as the West retains its domination in the mass 
media. 

The Indian National Herald has also noted that the Western mass 
media use their predominance in the international news market for an 
ideological enslavement of the developing countries. 

So, “information imperialism” is not only a concentration of the 
mass media in the hands of a few “press barons”, but also an interven¬ 
tion by state-monopoly capital in the affairs of the press, radio and televi¬ 
sion. It is also crafty misinformation on a global scale, misinformation 
from which the newly free states are the most to suffer. 

“Information imperialism” provides a basis for intensifying “psycholo¬ 
gical warfare”. It is spearheaded against world socialism, the interna¬ 
tional communist movement, the national liberation and mass democratic 
movements. The US-led reactionary circles of imperialism have stepped 
up their attempts to impose their ideas on all the peoples of the world 
through information and propaganda, hoping to provide an ideological 
cover for their militarist foreign policy line and, at the same time, to 
discredit the peace policy of the USSR and the other socialist community 
states. “There is no need for special political vision,” Mikhail Gorbachev 
said at the CPSU Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in April 1985, 
“to see that in recent years imperialism has intensified its subversive 
activities and is coordinating its actions against the socalist states. That 
applies to all spheres: political, economic, ideological and military.”*' 

The thought was further developed in the Political Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 27th CPSU Congress, which emphasised 
that “The psychological warfare unleashed by imperialism cannot be 
qualificd otherwise than as a special form of aggression, of information 
imperialism impinging on the sovereignty, history, and culture of peoples. 
Moreover, it spells out direct political and psychological preparations for 
war, having, of course, nothing in common with a real comparison of 
views or with freedom of exchanges of ideas, about which they speak 
hypocritically in the West. There is no other way for evaluating actions, 
when people arc taught to look upon any society uncongenial to imperial¬ 
ism through a gun-sight.” 


T he developed capitalist states involved in the activities of “information 
imperialism” have increasingly coordinated their efforts in the 
ideological sphere, seeking to apply pressure and blackmail in order to 
obtain benefits and advantages in the political, economic and military 
spheres. The main role in that coordination drive is played by the US 
itiformation and propaganda complex, which is the core of “information 
imperialism”. 

The mass media in our day arc more responsible to the peoples than 
ever before for a revival of the policy of detente, a transition from 
confrontation to cooperation, a replacement of the inequitable economic 
relations with a new and just international economic order, and a 
renunciation of the methods of “psychological warfare”. In view of these 
tasks facing the inle'-national community, it is ever more important to 
combat “information imperialism”, the information and propaganda 
complex of imperialism, as a tool in the hands of the hegemonists and 
neocolonialists. 


>' Pravda, Apr. 24, 1985. 
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T wenty-five years separate us from April 19, 1961. On that day the world 
witnesvsed an unprecedented event in the Western Hemisphere; at Playa 
Giron imperialism suffered its first significant defeat in Lai in America 
inflicted by the Cuban people. 

This alone was enough to mark the historic significance of the Cuban 
jK'oplc’s victory at Playa Giron. However, the importatice of this event lies, 
not only in the fact that their heroic struggle made short work of the army 
of mercenaries which was financed, armed and trained by the CIA, hut 
first and foremost because it was the first victorious national battle for 
socialism in Latin America. 


F rom the moment when following the storming of the Moncada barracks 
young lawyer Fidel Castro Ruz delivered his speech feu the defence 
“History Will Acquit Me” work was begun to develop the progressive 
people’s programme of the Cuban revolution, which in the objective and 
subjective conditions of that period reflected as fully as possible the peop¬ 
le’s aspirations. 

With the victory of the revolution of January 1, 1959, the Cuban people 
secured the freedom and the right to begin the complicated task of trans¬ 
lating the gains of the revolution into life. Since then radical economic, 
political and social changes were introduced in fulfilment of the political 
programme that was not of a socialist nature itself but nevertheless paved 
the way to socialism. The foundations of moribund structures of the serni- 
colonial exploitation that had existed in Cuba for over half-a-century were 
undermined. 

The measures taken by the revolutionary governimmt brought dual re- 
.sults: while putting an end to Cuba's economic dependence and thus pro¬ 
moting the feeling of self-respect among the impoverished mas.ses that 
for the first time learned the true meaning of the word ‘‘freedom’’, they set 
off a wave of hostility to the Cuban revolution on the part of the national 
oligarchy, a small population stratum which was rapidly losing power and 
class privileges. 

While the country was being gripped by acute class struggle instigated 
by the activities of hundreds of counter-revolutionary groups enjoying the 

The author is a participant in the fighting at Playa Giron. 
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direct support of IJS imperialism, the principles of social justice enshrined 
in the laws that were adopted in the people’s interests promoted the 
growth of the working people’s class consciousness and their ideological 
and political maturity in the course of revolutionary struggle. 

The jobless, illiterate and exploited masses, who were the subject of 
Fidel Castro’s historical speech, gradually turned into full-fledged masters 
of their country’s wealth, which Had previously been exploited by the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie and foreign capital. They grew aware of their new role 
and at the same time realised the need to defend their gains and achieve¬ 
ments at any cost. 

As the revolution adopted ever more radical measures against US ca¬ 
pital, imperialism increased its economic and political pressure on Cuba, 
ranging from its refusal to grant loans, supply oil, and keep up its tra¬ 
ditional sugar purchases and the decision to set up a rigid trade blockade 
of Cuba, to the unleashing of unbridled propaganda campaigns against 
the country. 

Imperialism set down to hatching sinister plans for exterminating 
Cuban revolutionary leaders, devising schemes for regular acts of sabo¬ 
tage at industrial enterprises, transport facilities and in the economy in 
general. It was out to deprive the country of doctors, engineers and other 
specialists; it tried to impede the purchase of military equipment for the 
country’s defence, and to draw to its side Cuban diplomats, employees, 
seamen and engineers who were outside the country, offering them huge 
sums of money to keep them from returning to the homeland; it spared 
no means to isolate Cuba politically and economically, using to this end 
diplomatic manoeuvres, bribing some compliant Latin American govern¬ 
ments, and foisting numerous anti-Cuban resolutions at different interna¬ 
tional organisations and forums. 

Until the Cuban revolution proclaimed its socialist nature, and while 
it confined itself to implementing the programme outlined in Catsro’s 
speech “History Will Acquit Me’’, the US Administration justified its ag¬ 
gressively hostile policy by the vicious thesis that socialism is incompa¬ 
tible with the inter-American system. 

The history of Latin America gives ample proof that the USA has al¬ 
ways resorted to the notorious “big stick*’ policy against governments 
that challenged Washington’s imperial ambitions. It annexed more than 
a half of Mexico’s territory. It unscrupulously plundered Nicaragua and 
ended up by installing in power the ominous Somoza dynasty that for 
more than four decades had oppressed the courageous Sandino people. 
Today when the heroic people of Nicaragua have put an end to imperialist 
rule they are forced to give a rebuff to the dirty war organised and finan¬ 
ced by US imperialism where it employs the same shopworn methods 
that proved futile in Cuba. These methods will bring the same results 
in Nicaragua which is now fighting for independence. In the Dominican 
Republic the USA had installed its stooge, notorious dictador Trujillo, 
an acolyte of imperialism, and in 1965 launched one of its usual interven¬ 
tions against the country. In Guatemala it cut short the progressive chan¬ 
ges that had been introduced by Jacobo Arbenz’s regime. In Haiti it resto¬ 
red the odious Duvalier regime, which it is now trying to save, the dictator 
having fled, despite the wave of popular unrest that is sweeping the coun¬ 
try. To this one can add the coups d’etat that were regularly instigated 
with the help of a handful of CIA-recruited mercenaries, thereby dashing 
Latin American peoples’ hopes for justice and a better future. 

The specifics of the Cuban revolution prevented the USA from 
using its usual arsenal of devices for instigating putsches and destabilis¬ 
ing the situation. The war for national liberation in Cuba culminated in 
the full victory of the workers and peasants' army, the victory of an im¬ 
poverished people over the forces that were armed and equipped by impe- 
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rialistn. For the first time the Cubans felt like real masters of their future, 
for the people’s government did not confine its work to empty phrases but 
in fact gave the working people that which was theirs by right and which 
they had been illegally deprived of for centuries: the right to work^ educa¬ 
tion, health protection, freedom, human dignity, and life. 

It was not easy for the USA to employ its subversive methods against 
the revolutionary government which did not hesitate to oust the US mili¬ 
tary mission from Cuba on the grounds that its presence was an insult 
to the country’s sovereignty and accepted with dignity the US govern¬ 
ment’s decision to break off diplomatic relations with the country. 

Imperialism’s traditional methods of aggression were doomed to failu¬ 
re. Owing to the people’s vigilance, which was the result of the broad 
support by the masses for revolution, the internal counter-revolution, orga¬ 
nised and supported by the CIA, failed in all its obstinate efforts to desta¬ 
bilise the situation in Cuba. 

After abortive attempts to employ economic aggression, sabotage, blo¬ 
ckade and counter-revolution the USA had only one other method in re¬ 
serve, and that was armed aggression. As pointed out by Commander-in- 
Chief Fidel Castro, Playa Giron was its last chance, its final blow that 
was calculated at destroying the Cuban revolution which was fighting 
back tooth and nail. 

The invasion of mercenary troops in April 1961 was contemplated as 
a kind of prelude to the irresponsible US actions that were to follow. 
However, the United States had failed to take into consideration the cou¬ 
rage, resolve and invincible unity of the Cuban people who had rallied 
around their revolution with its Commander-in-Chlef, Fidel Castro. 

The bourgeois exploiters and their apparatus of repression which con¬ 
tinued to retain power by illegal means had no intention of yielding to the 
demands made on them by history’s triumphal march. Imperialism refu¬ 
sed to give up the wealth it had sapped from this small island in the Ca¬ 
ribbean. It did not intend to be a passive witness to how Cuba's example 
inspired the enslaved American peoples for the struggle for independence. 
The Cubans, on their part, were not going to give up the freedom that had 
been won by the blood and sacrifices of generations of revolutionary 
fighters. 

That is why immediately after the popular victory of 1959, when eco¬ 
nomic, political and social changes were being wrought in the country 
and the struggle to do away with obsolete structures of government was 
at its height, Cuba set itself the task of building its armed forces. Its ful¬ 
filment became possible owing to the people’s decisive contribution to 
creating an army of a new type, an army that had inherited the patriotic 
behests of the preceding generations of freedom fighters and succeeded 
the victorious army of insurgents. These creative efforts helped build up 
the country’s Revolutionary Armed Forces—the armed hand of the revo¬ 
lution, and the People’s Revolutionary Militia—the tested contingent of 
workers, peasants and students who turned every single factory, field and 
school into an insurmountable barrier in the path of the class enemy. 

This was a people’s army in the full sense of the word, and one that 
had been armed owing to the internationalist assistance of several socia¬ 
list countries, above all the Soviet Union. Prior to the invasion of merce- 
narfes the peop e took up arms, vowing under the banner of socialism to 
defend the revolution of the "unfortunate, done by the unfortunate, for the 
unfortunate’’. 

On April 16, 1961, in his historical speech at the funeral of the victims 
of US bombings the Commander-in-Chief Fidel Castro proclaimed the 
socialist nature of the revolution and outlined the radical changes it would 
introduce. It received warm support from the embattled people who sup¬ 
ported these changes discarding old prejudices and doubts. 
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The proclaiming of the socialist nature of the Cuban revolution infused 
the Cuban people with courage and the conviction that their struggle was 
a just one, especially when the danger of aggression was looming over 
the country and the people were preparing to fight for the cause they had 
vowed to defend and develop to its logical end. 

Lenin wrote: “In the final analysis, victory in any war depends on the 
spirit animating the masses that spill their own blood on the field of bat¬ 
tle. The conviction that the war is in a just cause and the realisation that 
their lives must be laid down for the welfare of their brothers strengthen 
the morale of the fighting men and enable them to endure incredible 
hardships... every mobilized worker or peasant knows what he is fighting 
for and is ready to shed his own blood for the triumph of justice and so¬ 
cialism.” ‘ 

The events at Playa Giron confirmed Lenin’s instruction on the defence 
of the socialist homeland. The victory achieved by workers and peasants 
who had left their working places and taken up arms in defence of their 
gains was also the result of their belief in the ideals of the revolution and 
their utter readines to defend these ideals. Having expropriated foreign 
monopolies, local latifundia owners and the bourgeoisie in favour of the 
impoverished masses, the revolution has awakened the people’s revolu¬ 
tionary consciousness, which quickly developed into progressive 
social thinking. This was practical confirmation of the just natu¬ 
re of the social system which by its first step had elevated the people and 
given them more than in all the 50 years of the previous development. 

Hence, for the Cuban people the struggle for socialism was the cons¬ 
cious and clear-cut expression of their ideological and political conviction, 
of their sovereign resolve to secure a better future for their country and 
strengthen the unity of all Cuban revolutionaries in the Party that would 
lead the country firmly along the revolutionary road. 

The victory of April 19, 1961, was undoubtedly a landmark: its signi¬ 
ficance, according to the Commander-in-Chief Fidel Castro, is that the bat¬ 
tle at Playa Giron had given more freedom to the American peoples. 

The Cuban people’s victory over the mercenary gangs has dispelled 
the myth of imperialism’s invincibility and consolidated the positions of 
socialism in the Western Hemisphere. This victory has instilled even more 
hope into the hearts of the oppressed masses in the continent. These hopes 
were engendered by the Cuban revolution, which chose the only correct 
road, the one charted by Marxism-Leninism in keeping with the laws go¬ 
verning social development, and became the culmination point of the 
struggle for independence begun in the last century. 

The heroes of 1868 and 1895. the champions of the republic, the parti¬ 
cipants in the storming of the Moncada barracks, the partisans of Sierra 
Macstra fought for the ideals of freedom and social justice which grew 
ever more radical with every new historical stage and in the aspirations 
of present-day revolutionaries found the only correct e.xpression: the so¬ 
cialist revolution. 

To fight for socialism at Playa Giron meant loyalty to the behests of 
the champions of independence, freedom and social progress; it meant 
justifying the hopes of Latin American peoples that were brought to life 
by the victory of the Cuban revolution. It confirmed Cuba's close and ina¬ 
lienable ties with the international communist movement and the moral 
superiority of the people of a small country over imperialism, the people 
that 25 years ago inscribed a glorious page in ihe history of battles and 
victories, for theirs was a just cause and they were ready to fight for its 
victory. 


' V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31. Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 137. 
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T he Congresses of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union have a special 
role to play in determining the strategy and tactics of the domestic and 
foreign policies pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet state. At these Cong¬ 
resses the impressive plans for the country's economic growth, for building 
the material and technical basis of communism are drawn up and endorsed. 
The Communists at these forums determine and specify the foreign policy 
line of the CPSU and the Soviet government and advance a detailed pro¬ 
gramme of struggle for stable world peace and security. All this ensures the 
dialectical relationship between the accomplishment of development tasks at 
home and the provision of favourable foreign policy conditions for that and 
the continuity of the consistent Leninist policy of peace and international 
cooperation. 

The role of the Party Congresses is great, indeed, in the scientific and 
theoretical analysis of problems involved in world relations and in the fo¬ 
reign policy of socialism. Each Congress is held in a definite historical situa¬ 
tion. So a Congress gives an analysis of world development at a certain sta¬ 
ge and sets the tasks for the Party in accordance with the current world si¬ 
tuation and with the key tendencies of that period. This approach is of great 
scientific and practical significance. An accurate scientific assessment of the 
world situation as a whole in some or other period of time makes it 
possible to set practical goals in the struggle for peace and social progress, 
for the prevention of the threat of a nuclear holocaust. In this respect the 
results of the 27th CPSU Congress are of exceptional importance at the pre¬ 
sent decisive moment, which rightly will occupy a special place, not only in 
this country's history, but in the history of the world. 


I n the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Cong- 
I ress, Mikhail Gorbachev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
analysed foreign policy problems and clearly defined the main trends of in¬ 
ternational development. He stressed that the chief goal of the Party's inter¬ 
national strategy was clear—"to ensure to the Soviet people the possibility 
of working under conditions of enduring peace and freedom.... To fulfil it in 
the present situation means, above all, to terminate the material preparations 
for a nuclear war". 

The 27th Congress of the CPSU not only stated that the international ten¬ 
sions had grown, but revealed the causes of such a course of events and 
made clear who was to blame for it. It pointed out to where this would lead 
mankind, if no drastic measures would be taken to restrain the forces of 
war and reaction which were pushing the world into the nuclear abyss. The 
danger looming over mankind has never been so awesome, says the new 
edition of the Programme of the CPSU. This great danger to peace comes 
from imperialism, US imperialism above all. Precisely its actions show the 
policy of the USA and NATO as it really is. This is In fact a policy of social 
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revenge to be taken by achieving military superiority over socialism. It is a 
policy of suppressing progressive and liberation movements by force and 
maintaining world tensions on the level vvhkh, in their view, would justify 
the nuclear and conventional arms race and militarisation of outer space. 

Furthermore, the Congress frankly stated in its historic documents that 
imperialism presented a threat of a third world war: "imperialism is using 
the achievements of man's genius for the development of weapons of awe¬ 
some destructive power. The policy of the imperialist circles, which are pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice the future of whole nations, is increasing the danger that 
these weapons may actually be put to use. In the final count it threatens 
mankind with a global armed conflict in which there would be no winners or 
losers and in which world civilisation could perish." 

Such is the Party's assessment of the most acute problem confronting 
mankind today—the problem of war and peace. This assessment is dictated 
not by subjective factors but is based on a strictly scientific analysis of the 
realities of the modern world, on the objective exposure of the anti-popular, 
militaristic policy of imperialism and the possible catastrophic effects of this 
policy. 

The ideologists and politicians of the USA and NATO stick to just the op¬ 
posite point of view. They are interpreting the situation in the world, if not 
by drawing a rosy perspective, then at any rate by greatly belittling the 
danger of a nuclear war, a danger which is the result of their warmongering, 
of the imperialist policy of imposing the arms race on others. The ruling elite 
in the imperialist states acts so primarily because it set out to whitewash its 
policy of building up world tensions, justifying the arms race and concealing 
from world public opinion what had really caused the worsening of the in¬ 
ternational climate. 

At the same time, frenzied anti-Soviet and antisocialist campaigns are 
launched in the USA and other NATO countries, their population are being 
brainwashed increasingly in the spirit of militarism and great-power chauvi¬ 
nism. The methods used in these campaigns resemble those that were em¬ 
ployed in Nazi ideology and propaganda. To that end, all kinds of lies are 
made use of, from a "Soviet threat" to "human rights" violations. Menda¬ 
cious assertions about an "export of revolution" or about the socialist count¬ 
ries' intention to impose their social system and ideology on other nations 
figure prominently in the efforts of the imperialist bourgeoisie to spread 
hatred for the Soviet Union among the population in the capitalist world. 
For that purpose the bourgeoisie falsifies both the history and the theoreti¬ 
cal propositions of the classics of Marxism-Leninism and misinterprets the 
goals and tasks facing new society in the area of domestic and foreign poli¬ 
cies. Though it does succeed in misleading fairly broad segments of the po¬ 
pulation in the USA and other Western countries by these misinierpretations 
and distortions, this is not due to the power of logic displayed by bourgeois 
propaganda, and not due to its "truthfulness", but because it skillfully 
exploits the very fact that the revolutionary renovation of the world is irre¬ 
versible, that it is an objective and logical process which is not dependent 
on anyone's will. Precisely these objective changes, taking place constantly 
in the world, are exploited by our class enemies as a kind of a "demonstra¬ 
tion lesson" used for brainwashing the population and suppressing the revo¬ 
lutionary will of the broad popular masses in the West. 

Drawing a false pi' ture of the overall international situation, making it 
look as though Moscow is deliberately exaggerating the threat of a nuclear 
war for propaganda purposes and for intensifying the world antiwar move¬ 
ment—are part and parcel of the basic ideological and political tenets of in¬ 
ternational imperialism today. This line of conduct of the ruling elite in the 
USA and other NATO countries is also used in the attempts to justify its ne¬ 
gative, unconstructive approach to the solution of the key problems of 
world politics, its indifference to the concern of the world public over inter- 
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national peace, over the destiny of human civilisation, imperialisni looks 
upon fho buildup of world tensions as a quite normal state of affairs, as a 
maior condition for continuing the arms race, cuHivating warmongering po« 
Iky and ideology and undermining revolutionary, liberation and deiiiocratic 
movements, including the antiwar movement, in various countries. 

Our class enemies do not like it, of course, that by our humane and pea¬ 
ceful policy and diplomacy, by our entire foreign policy practice we have 
been, and are, greatly influencing the character of international relations and 
world politics. The methods employed by Western countries in diplomatic 
practice cannot but undergo changes to some or other extent under the fa¬ 
vourable influence of Soviet diplomacy and Soviet foreign policy actions. 
The Western countries have often had to refrain from using crude methods 
in dealing with other countries of the world, as was the case in the past. 
Though today, too, the imperialist bourgeoisie more often than not resorts 
to brute force, interfering unscrupulously in the internal affairs of oth¬ 
er nations. But, in doing so, it is compelled to act circumspectly and reckon 
with the USSR and other socialist countries, which have always been defend¬ 
ing new fair and democratic principles and methods of conducting interna¬ 
tional affairs. 

This goes to show that existing socialism has already contributed a good 
deal to the drastic restructuring and perfection of international relations on 
the principles of equality and justice, with the interests of all states duly con¬ 
sidered, and at the same time, it gave mankind a good example of how, in 
what direction these relations should develop and what imperialist "legacy" 
they should be delivered from. 

It is symptomatic in this context that whenever it concerns constructive 
talks on the key issues of war and peace, curbing the arms race and lower¬ 
ing the level of military confrontation between the USSR and the USA, 
and between the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and NATO, the ruling 
circles in the United States and a number of the imperialist states im¬ 
mediately back away, pretending that it does not concern them at ail or 
that they are just not interested. Their answer to major proposals made by 
the USSR and the other fraternal countries is usually "no". 

The ruling elite in the Western countries often explains this obstructionist 
stance by something like fear of a "Soviet threat" or of "aggressiveness of 
world communism". That is a deliberate lie, though, needed by advocates of 
imperialism as they try to diminish the impact of the ideals of scientific com¬ 
munism, and the influence of the great example of the socialist countries on 
the peoples in the non-socialist part of the world. 

It is perfectly clear that deliberate distortion of facts and the spreading of 
wild myths about "Soviet expansionism" have nothing to do with a rational 
state policy, with the real state of affairs in the world and therefore any po¬ 
litical course based on such false premises is doomed to complete failure. 

Irr the West, demagogic rhetoric is often substituted for a practical busi¬ 
nesslike approach to the solution of problems of world politics. A good deal 
is said there about the need for an East-West dialogue, for negotiations. 
Many speakers say that distrust and suspicion between the two great oow- 
ers—the USSR and the USA—-must be overcome. But how is this to be done? 
Should all this be confined to mere talk, or should practical measures be 
taken? The White House evades an answer to these questions for definite 
reasons. The talk In the US Administration around negotiations, its verbal 
"preparedness" for solving world problems (on Washington's terms, of 
course) is an essential part of the ideological and psychological brainwash¬ 
ing of its own population, and the world public for that matter, which is 
obviously concerned over the present situation in the world. 

The reply of the US President to the Soviet Statement of January 15, 
1986 is clear evidence of that. It is stressed in the Political Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee that "in his letter the President agrees in general 
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with some or other Soviet proposals and intentions as regards the issues 
of disarmament and security. In other words, the reply seems to contain 
some reassuring opinions and theses. However, these positive pronounce¬ 
ments are drowning in various reservations, 'linkages' and 'conditions' which 
in fact block the solution of radical problems of disarmament". 

As a result of this, in fact, obstructionist position the disarmament talks 
were stalled for a long time, and not a single significant arms limitation ag¬ 
reement has been signed in recent years. 

In its assessment of the present international situation, which is marked 
by increased tensions and the growing threat of a new world war, the 
USSR had no wish to lay it on too thick, but proceeded from the actual state 
of affairs. It is precisely this which motivates the USSR's desire to induce ail 
governments not just to ponder over the course of world events, but to 
pool efforts to eliminate the threat of a nuclear catastrophe and to display a 
more responsible and thoroughly considered approach to determining their 
political course which in the nuclear age cannot be based on doctrines of 
war and aggression or on a strategy of using armed force in solving inter¬ 
national issues. 

The whole complex of large-scale initiatives of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist community countries are an example of a responsible, wise 
and realistic approach to most acute problems confronting mankind. And 
the CPSU proceeds from the assumption that however grave the threat po¬ 
sed by the policy of the aggressive circles of imperialism to peace, a world 
war is not fatally inevitable. The new edition of the CPSU Programme stres¬ 
ses most emphatically: "it is possible to avert war and to save mankind 
from catastrophe. This is the historical mission of socialism, of all the progres¬ 
sive and peace-loving forces of the world." 


hat are the grounds for this optimism? 

^ ’ It is motivated not just by good intentions, but is a result of a sober and 
precise assessment of the alignment of class and political forces in the world 
and of objective and subjective factors determining the international deve¬ 
lopment today. 

The new edition of the CPSU Programme plainly states that the possibi¬ 
lities for safeguarding and strengthening peace have never been so real. 
This conclusion is based on a profound scientifically-based analysis of the 
main motive forces of social development, on a definition of the character 
and the main content of the present epoch. 

There is no need to show that the cardinal revolutionary changes in the 
past decades have greatly altered the image of the world and have given 
rise to a number of factors which not only create a new situation but offer 
new conditions for further international development. 

Besides, scientific and technological progress, and the development of 
new mass destruction weapons of monstrous power entirely change the 
former, traditional approach to the solution of war and peace issues, which 
cannot but influence world relations and world politics. The general recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that there can be neither winners nor losers in a nuclear war 
is clear proof of that. This idea is known to have been expressed in the 
joint Soviet-American statement adopted at the Geneva summit in November 
last year. The leaders of the two powers, aware of the responsibility of the 
USSR and the USA, have agreed that a nuclear war should not be unleashed, 
that there can be no winners in it. This is a starting point for elaborating 
and pursuing a foreign policy by political leaders in all countries with a keen 
sense of responsibility in our nuclear age. 

Indeed, the very progress of science and technology dooms warmongers, 
forces of war and aggression to self-destruction if they venture to launch a 
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world nuclear war. If one asks whether the present situation in the military 
area is conducive to restraining the hawks, the answer would definitely be 
“yes, it is". Only a madman can ignore today the strength of nuclear retalia¬ 
tion. 

This does not at all mean that the threat of a nuclear catastrophe looming 
over mankind is automatically removed. To reach their self-seeking goals 
and extract fabulous profits from the manufacture of ever newer types of 
mass destruction weapons, the aggressive forces of imperialism do not rec¬ 
kon with the political realities of the world. They go ahead with the nuclear 
arms race and are vigorously preparing for social revenge. It is imperative 
therefore that, on the one hand, these reactionary forces be restrained, their 
aggressive plans be disclosed before all nations, the true aims of the ideolo¬ 
gy and policy of imperialism be unveiled and the warmongers be unmasked. 
On the other hand, the forces of peace and progress opposed to the forces 
of war and aggression, and the objective and subjective possibilities of pre¬ 
venting a new world war must be shown. What is actually meant here is not 
some "passive" factors, but purposeful vigorous actions by the peaceloving 
states, political parties and the growing antiwar movement; the intensifying 
confrontation between the forces of peace and socialism, on the one hand, 
and imperialist reaction whose policy presents the danger of mankind being 
drawn in a nuclear conflict, on ^e other. 

In this context, of great practical value is the definition of the character 
and main content of the present age given in the new edition of the CPSU 
Programme: "H is an epoch of transition from capitalism to socialism and 
communism, and of historical competition between the two world socio-poli¬ 
tical systems, an epoch of socialist and national liberation revolutions and of 
the disintegration of colonialism, an epoch of struggle of the main motive 
forces of social development—world socialism, the working-class and com¬ 
munist movement, the peoples of the newly free states and the mass demo¬ 
cratic movements—against imperialism and its policy of aggression and op¬ 
pression and for peace, democracy, and social progress." 

This concise and very meaningful formula presents a clear picture of the 
complex, many-sided and contradictory world in which we all live and 
struggle. It is an expression of the essence and scope of the struggle bet¬ 
ween the forces of socialism and peace, on the one hand, and the forces of 
imperialism and war, on the other—a struggle which has grown worldwide. 
This formula also expresses the unbreakable dialectical relationship existing 
in our epoch between socialism and world peace, between the progress of 
the whole of mankind and prevention of a nuclear catastrophe. 

At the same time, this definition singles out the movements and political 
forces which have been entrusted by history with the great mission of solv¬ 
ing the historical dispute in their own favour, ensuring the further advance 
of humankind, and delivering it from the danger of being destroyed in a 
nuclear conflagration. 


I t is naive, to say the least, to place the responsibility for the revolutionary 
changes in the world entirely on existing socialism, as this is done by our 
ideological adversaries who talk without let up about the "export of revolu¬ 
tion", the "hand of Moscow", a "Soviet threat", and so on. They themselves 
hardly believe what they say. Their goal is to try and prove that the progres¬ 
sive processes in the world are not a law-governed development but a his¬ 
torical abnormality. 

If one forgets for a moment the lies and slander levelled at the socialist 
countries, then the truth will be that it is our "fault" that socialist revolutions 
have been accomplished in a number of countries of Europe, Asia and Latin 
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America; that, as a result of the disintegration of the colonial system of im¬ 
perialism, people's democratic revolutions—and in the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the countries national democratic revolutions—have been accompli¬ 
shed, that the influence of socialist ideals and the example of existing social¬ 
ism has been growing all over the world, and that we have been invariably 
strengthening our solidarity with the peoples fighting for their liberation. 

We have never denied this. Nor do we now. Denouncing the idea of an 
"export of revolution", Lenin stressed the immense significance of our in¬ 
fluence on the capitalist countries. "We cannot overthrow them [the ruling 
classes in the capitalist countries— Sh. S.] by a war from without," he said. 
"But we can speed up their internal disintegration.. We have achieved that 
on an immense scale by the Soviet, proletarian revolution." ' 

if a "Soviet threat" means in the West the influence of the example of 
communist development, the impact of our spectacular social, economic, po¬ 
litical and cultural attainments on the hearts and minds of peoples in the non¬ 
socialist part of the world—^they are vast, indeed, and their effectiveness is 
growing steadily, together with the transformations, speeding up the rate of 
building a new life by making fuller use of the results of the scientific and 
technological revolution. 

It is precisely socialism which has enabled this country to overcome cen¬ 
tury-old backwardness within a brief period of history, reach the summits of 
social progress and achieve outstanding gains in every sphere of life- Soviet 
society has entered the stage of developed socialism. It is said in the Guide¬ 
lines for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 1986-1990 
and for the Period Ending in 2000 that a powerful scientific, technological 
and cultural potential has been built in the country by several generations 
of Soviet people. The Soviet Union today has highly skilled personnel, a po¬ 
werful industry and an extensive mechanised farming. The USSR is second to 
none in the world in many areas of science and technology. The well-being 
of the population has been increasing steadily, the socialist way of life is 
being constantly perfected, and the principle of social justice is being ap¬ 
plied ever more fully. 

The very nature of the socialist system and the creative labour of the 
working people in the Soviet Union and the fraternal countries, their relent¬ 
less struggle for peace and social progress, and their solidarity with the peo¬ 
ples safeguarding their freedom and independence—all this has made the 
USSR and the entire socialist community a strong bastion of peace and social 
progress. The international prestige of the Soviet Union and the other fra¬ 
ternal countries has been increasing every year, and their role in the world 
relations and world politics has grown immensely. It is hard to imagine to¬ 
day that any significant international issue would be solved without their 
active participation. And they would not be solved, of course, against their 
interests. The consistent position of the USSR and the other socialist commu¬ 
nity countries in the United Nations is commonly known: they have won the 
respect of the world community due to their correct and progressive policy 
of peace and their businesslike and constructive proposals on the key issues 
of war and peace. 

Ail this does not suit the ruling circles in the United States and other 
Western powers. They would like to regain the monopoly position of impe¬ 
rialism, the position it occupied not so long ago. But times have changed, 
and the international pc-wtion of imperialism has changed as well. The impe¬ 
rialist bourgeoisie does not wish to reconcile itself to the new alignment of 
forces on the world scene. But it will have to, sooner or later. The Soviet 
Union and the world socialist community as a whole are firmly opposed to 
the imperialist forces of aggression and war, expose the expansionist plans 

'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, 
pp 112-113. 
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and the policy of militarism pursued by the USA and NATO, and erect a 
high barrier in the way of nuclear-warmongers. 

The Soviet Union and its allies in the Warsaw Treaty are strong enough 
militarily to crush any aggressor. The fraternal socialist countries have long 
since become a material base of the world peace and security movement. 
The establishment of military strategic parity between the USSR and the USA, 
between the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and the North Atlantic bloc, 
is the historic gain of existing socialism, it is one of the main factors of in¬ 
ternational stability, a factor considerably restricting the aggressive actions 
of international imperialism. 

Western political scientists, too, write a good deal about the alignment 
of world forces and construe "triangles" of all kinds in order to portray rela¬ 
tions among states on difierent continents and to forecast the course of 
world development. 

What can be said about these exercises of bourgeois political scientists? 
In the first place, theirs is obviously a non-class approach to determining the 
alignment of world forces. Moreover, the "methods" they employ are desig¬ 
ned, in fact, to obscure the essence of the processes going on in the world 
by substituting purely geographic and geopolitical reasoning for an analysis 
of the alignment of political and class forces. Their reasoning cannot give 
one an idea of the true motive forces of social development and of the fac¬ 
tors actually determining the dynamics of world relations and world politics. 

The bourgeoisie has always avoided a class approach in examining so¬ 
cial phenomena. International relations are no exception either, for a correct 
and sober assessment of the class and political forces in the world does not 
tip the balance in favour of capitalism and fully frustrates the hopes of the 
capitalists of finding a way out of the global crisis, leaving them no histori¬ 
cal perspective. Bourgeois political science is not in a position to disprove 
the fact that the alignment of class and political forces in the world is chang¬ 
ing in favour of socialism. 

Until recently the ideologists of imperialism reassured themselves by as¬ 
serting that the confrontation between the two socio-economic systems did 
not look so grave to them when the notion of alignment of political forces 
was "diluted" by military strategic factors, which at that time were advanta¬ 
geous to the USA and NATO. 

But the alignment of class and political forces in the world must not be 
confused with the East-West military strategic balance. These are two diffe¬ 
rent notions comprising various components. The former notion is based on 
the fact that there exist the two opposite social systems in the world and 
can be applied in analysing the course and the outcome of the competition 
between the two systems. Due account is taken, naturally, of the position 
and strength of the parties and political movements operating within nation¬ 
al frameworks, their programmes, their influence among the masses and the 
prospects of expanding this influence. So, the alignment of class and politi¬ 
cal forces is determined not by the quantity and quality of weapons, but by 
class, socio-economic, political and moral factors. 

As for the military balance, the comparison here is drawn mostly in the 
numerical strength of the armies and the quantity and quality of weapons, 
nuclear and conventional, tactical and strategic. This balance is decisive, of 
course, from the point of view of safeguarding the security of states belong¬ 
ing to different systems; in particular, in defending the gains of existing so¬ 
cialism and creating favourable conditions for the creative endeavour of the 
Soviet people and the peoples of the fraternal countries. Therefore the at¬ 
tainment of approximate military strategic parity between the USSR and the 
USA, and between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, is hard to overestimate, 
it deprived imperialism of yet another means of blackmail and pressure on 
the socialist countries and compelled it to adapt itself to the situation which 
has evolved in the world. Addressing the Session of the USSR Supreme So- 
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viet in November 1985, Mikhail Gorbachev said: "It so happens that both 
our countries will have to get used to strategic parity as a natural state." ^ 
Military>strategic correlation of strength does not, of course, determine 
the essence of the revolutionary renovation of the world and the course of 
world development. But it is quite another matter that the ruling classes of 
the imperialist powers, the USA above all, staking on the arms race and im¬ 
posing it on the Soviet Union, attempt not only to upset the existing parity 
but to hamper the fulfilment of the USSR's impressive social and economic 
plans in order to diminish the appeal of socialist ideals among the working 
people in the capitalist countries. 


i 

T he advanced positions in safeguarding peace and strengthening interna¬ 
tional security are occupied by the working class and Hs vanguard—^the 
international communist movement. Carrying on the class battles and the eco¬ 
nomic, political and ideological struggle against capitalism, it is at the same 
time the consistent opponent of war and imperialist aggression. The Com¬ 
munist and Workers' Parties, mass trade union and youth organisations, unit¬ 
ing millions of working people, take an active part in the worldwide move¬ 
ment for peace and against the threat of nuclear war. The com¬ 
munist movement today is an influential ideological and political force. "The 
strength of revolutionary parties," says the new edition of the CPSU Pro¬ 
gramme, "lies in the fact that they firmly uphold the rights and vital aspira¬ 
tions of the working people, point out ways of leading society out of crisis 
situation of bourgeois society, indicate a real alternative to the exploiter sys¬ 
tem and provide answers, imbued with social optimism, to the basic ques¬ 
tions of our time. They are the true exponents and the most staunch defend¬ 
ers of the national interests of their countries." 

The Communist and Workers' Parties in capitalist countries, which have 
to fight in difficult conditions and are exposed to daily pressure from the 
class enemy, and therefore are compelled constantly to repel the bourgeois 
propaganda attacks on Marxist-Leninist ideals, carry on extensive ideologi¬ 
cal and political activities among the broad sections of the population in 
their countries, unmask the antipopular essence of the exploiter system and 
reveal the pernicious effects of the policies pursued by the ruling circles 
which gear the interests of their countries to those of the overseas monopo¬ 
lies, and often follow in the wake of the USA's imperial policy. 

It is often alleged in bourgeois literature that the workers themselves 
(especially those employed in military industries) are not interested in cur¬ 
tailing the war industry which is said to maintain high employment. Moreov¬ 
er, there are "scientific men of wisdom" who assert that it is impossible to 
end the arms race because the corporations involved in arms manufacture, 
which have become part of the military-industrial complex, have become ac¬ 
customed to fabulous profits and would not allow a winding down of the 
war industry. 

Of course, the main economic law of capitalism discovered by Marx— 
the law of production and appropriation of surplus value—is itself an expres¬ 
sion of the everlasting desire of the capitalists for unpaid labour and ever 
greater surplus value, which, as Marx put it, is "the immediate purpose and 
compelling motive of capitalist production." ^ 

But this main law pertains to capitalist production as a whole and there¬ 
fore there is no need to limit its operation, in theoretical and practical terms, 
merely to military business, that is, to interpret it one-sidedly and thus to 
make an impression that this is an impasse with no way out. The struggle 

» Pravfla, Nov. 28. 198r>. 

* Karl Mar.v Capital, Vol. HI, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 244. 
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for ending fhe arms r^e is fairly definite and specific. Despite all the rapa¬ 
cious laws operating in the Western economy, the arms race can and must 
be curbed. This task is quite practicable. Wh^ is needed for this is decisive 
political actions to limit, and then to eliminate, nuclear arms. As for the in¬ 
dustrial potential now used for manufacturing these weapons, when diverted 
for. civilian purposes, it will prove far more effective and will maintain a high 
level of employment at that. 

One must remember also that a large part of the monopolies producing 
mainly consumer goods are not interested in the arms race. They gain too 
little from the militarisation of the economy. In other words, there is a con¬ 
tradiction between the military-industrial corporations and a part of the huge 
economic complex producing civilian goods. So, in the capitalist economy, 
too, there are preconditions which can help end the arms race. 

The contradiction of capitalist production mentioned above makes itself 
felt mostly in the periods when international tension lessen and the deve¬ 
lopment of international relations becomes stable, while periods of crises al¬ 
ways stimulate militarisation in the economic and political activities of West¬ 
ern countries. But it is precisely militarisation that aggravates these crises. 

The most zealous opponents of reducing military contracts are, of course, 
the so-called defence contractors of the Pentagon who receive billions of 
dollars of profit. Their response to the possibility of arms control was aptly 
described by The Washington Post: "The President's proposal to halve the 
strategic arsenal of both superpowers and eliminate mobile missiles triggered 
an 'immediate spasm' from America's major weapons makers, who reacted 
like anyone with a financial interest in jeopardy." * 

Producers of lethal weapons would never respond differently. But, lucki¬ 
ly, it is not for them to decide disarmament matters. And, besides, such a 
response does not mean that the arms race cannot be restricted. On the 
contrary, it can be stopped by political actions, as this is done, for instance, 
after the end of a war and during a natural diversion of military production 
for peaceful purposes. Therefore, all assertions that there are insurmounta¬ 
ble economic difficulties in the way of disarmament problems do not hold 
water. 

Disarmament can be effected on the principle of equality and equal se¬ 
curity. The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Con¬ 
gress of the Party says: "Our country stands for removing weapons of mass 
destruction from use, for limiting the military potential to reasonable ade¬ 
quacy. But the character and level oMhis ceiling continue to be limited by 
the attitudes and actions of the USA and its bloc partners... The Soviet Union 
lays no claim to more security, but it will not settle for less." 

The point is that the US Administration constantly refers to the position 
of the military-industrial complex whenever it tries to justify its own negative, 
militaristic policy. But in actual fact both the Administration and the arms ma¬ 
nufacturers have joined hands to torpedo any constructive solution to disar¬ 
mament problems. This confirms Lenin's thesis that the imperialist state mer¬ 
ges with powerful monopolies. The roles here are carefully distributed: poli¬ 
ticians are engaged in demagogic rhetoric, alluding significantly to the 
military-industrial complex and the Pentagon, while the latter are busy manu¬ 
facturing weapons, nuclear and conventional, with the connivance of politi¬ 
cal leaders. 


T he developing countries today have become a major factor of peace and 
interrwtional security. The emergence of a large number of sovereign sta¬ 
tes as a result of the collapse of the colonial system of imperialism has in¬ 
troduced entirely new elements in world relations and world politics. 


See The Washingtvn Post, Nov. 19, 1985. 
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One can talk about economic backwardness, about difficult social and 
economic problems, or about class stratification in the newly free countries, 
but the fact that dozens of formerly colonial states in Asia and Africa have 
embarked on the path of independent development and are now actively 
engaged in world politics, considerably influencing the alignment of forces 
in the world, is in itself of historic significance. The anti>imperialist struggle 
waged by the countries which have cast off the colonial yoke, the struggle 
for strengthening independence and promoting social progress, is part and 
parcel of the world revolutionary process. 

These countries are interested in peace, in international stability which 
would help them solve the vital problems confronting them, especially curb- 
ing militarism, the material base of which, to a considerable degree, is neo¬ 
colonialism. As is emphasised in .le Resolution of the 27th CPSU Congress, 
imperialism created the refined system of neocolonialism. The brutal ex¬ 
ploitation of the developing countries is becoming one of the most impor¬ 
tant factors for financing imperialism's militaristic preparations, its domestic 
policy, its very existence. Imperialism ever more intensely stands in opposi¬ 
tion to mankind. The setting up of various progressive regional organisations, 
public ones and those operating on the state level, and the emergence of a 
fairly broad non-aligned movement go to show that the governments and 
peoples of the young national states wish to free themselves from the nume¬ 
rous toils of imperialism, independently to decide their fate, and together 
with the entire world community to defend peace and life on the Earth. 

But, apart from the outward factors which create conditions for averting 
a nuclear war, the significant fact is that capitalism Hself is in deep crisis. The 
disintegration of the old system is an objective and irreversible process and. 
as historical practice has shown, no "regulations" or "reforms" can stop it. 
"In this sense," says the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 
the 27th Congress of the Party, "capitalism negates itself as it develops. 
Unable to cope with the acute problems of the declining phase of capital¬ 
ism's development, the ruling circles of the imperialist countries resort to 
means and methods that are obviously incapable of saving the society which 
history has doomed." 

The aggravation of the general crisis of capitalism, naturally, weakens the 
positions of imperialism in the world and gradually saps its social and eco¬ 
nomic foundations. In these conditions, the ruling circles in the West have to 
be far more cautious, all the more so since new revolutionary explosions 
erupt quite frequently as a result of international crises provoked by them. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that the aggravation of the ge¬ 
neral crisis of capitalism causes greater confusion in the ruling quarters of 
the United States and the NATO countries, which at times seek a way out 
of this situation by launching military-political ventures that are fraught with 
the gravest consequences. 

Lenin scientifically proved that "state-monopoly capitalism is a complete 
material preparation for socialism, the threshold of socialism, a rung on the 
ladder of history between which and the rung called socialism there are no 
intermediate rungs." ’’ 

A recognition of this fact by the imperialist bourgeoisie would, of cour¬ 
se, mean its recognition of the actual state of affairs in the world today and, 
above all, a recognition of the obvious truth that it is precisely the aggrava¬ 
tion of the crisis of the entire capitalist system which caused the sweeping 
revolutionary changes in the world, started by the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, and that the replacement of the old capitalist formation with a 
new, communist, one is inevitable. But the imperialist bourgeoisie cannot 
sign its own death sentence. Therefore it denies the objective course of his¬ 
tory and stands up for the exploiter system, for its militaristic policy and 


» V. I. Lfiiiii, CoUcclcd tt urfts. Yol. 25. Moscow. 1964, p. 359. 
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ideology. But as the general crisis of capitalism grows deeper and the posi> 
tions of the outgoing world become irreparably weaker, better opportuni¬ 
ties emerge for restraining the warmongers. 

The aggravation of all socio-economic and political contradictions of 
bourgeois society causes the emergence of various opposition political par¬ 
ties and movements, in which an active part is taken not only by the work¬ 
ing people and the intellectuals but also by broad sections of the bourgeoisie 
which realise the danger of the domestic and foreign policies pursued by 
their governments. These movements are diverse, which cannot be otherwise. 
But on issues of war and peace their positions largely coincide, especially 
now that the world is faced with the threat of a world nuclear catastrophe. 
This stance is clearly seen from the antiwar and antimissile movements in the 
Western countries, the movements which have become a powerful force and 
cannot be ignored by governments, political parties and individual politicians 
at all levels. 

The immense scope of the antiwar movement in the West is another sign 
of the crisis of capitalism and yet another sign of the internal decomposition 
of the old society. Besides, the growing antiwar actions should be viewed as 
a failure of the USA's imperial policy, the policy of diktat and oppression 
pursued by the US monopoly bourgeoisie with regard to its West European 
allies, especially towards newly free countries. 

This broad antiwar movement has proved effective in the efforts to eli¬ 
minate the threat of a nuclear world war. The worldwide peace struggle is 
being joined by more and more forces, and very authoritative ones at that. 
Their voice is heard by all nations. Even the open enemies of the antiwar 
movement would not dare to deny the fact that this movement is exerting a 
notable influence on the policy of the NATO countries, the USA above all. 
Manoeuvring and the search for ideological and propaganda methods for 
undermining the antiwar movements and the futile attempts to change their 
character and the direction of their activities—this is what the ideologists 
and politicians of the big bourgeoisie are doing in a bid to create a climate 
conducive to pursuing an aggressive, militaristic foreign policy. But the anti¬ 
missile and antiwar movements of ail shades have already become part and 
parcel of the political reality in capitalist countries, a powerful counterpoise 
to the arms race, to the militarisation of political thinking. It has an ever 
bigger role to play in the struggle for peace and international security. 

Thus, in our time the course of historical development itself has created a 
situation in which the potential of peace and progress is steadily growing. 
And if is this constant growth of these forces and their interaction that are, 
according to the new edition of the CPSU Programme "a pledge that the 
hopes of the peoples for a life of peace, freedom and happiness will be 
fulfilled". 


T he issues of war and peace and of preventing a nuclear catastrophe were 
the focus of attention at the Congress of Soviet Communists. The Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Congress, its Resolution 
and the delegates and the quests in their speeches gave a comprehensive 
analysis of the present-day situation in the world, clearly assessed the align¬ 
ment of class and political forces and revealed the causes of heightening 
world tensions and the arms race, and identified those who are to blame for 
this. 

The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the Congress is 
a good example of a creative Marxist-Leninist approach to the analysis of 
the key trends in world development and to shaping the strategy of an ac¬ 
celerated socio-economic advancement of the country and solving the vital 
issue facing mankind—ihe issue of w/ar and peace. 
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The Congress not only voiced an ardent call for creating a comprehen* 
sive system of international security, addressed to all governments, parties, 
public organisations and movements which are concerned over the fate of 
peace on the Earth. It also proposed a set of urgent measures on laying the 
foundations of such a system in military, political, economic and humanitarian 
areas. Guided by these principles, as emphasised in the Resolution of the 
27th CPSU Congress “peaceful coexisience could be made a supreme uni¬ 
versal principle of interstate relations". 

The Congress of Soviet Communists has demonstrated the Party's cons¬ 
tructive approach to the key problems of peace and international security. 
An important political outcome of the 27th CPSU Congress is the general 
line of the domestic and foreign policy of the Communist Party adopted at 
the Congress for accelerating the country's socio-economic development, 
strengthening peace on the Earth. 

Such a course would be entirely in keeping with our time, when there is 
no reasonable alternative to peaceful coexistence of states belonging to the 
two different social and economic systems—socialism and capitalism. The 
course of world developments, dangerous as it is today, demands that the 
governments and nations display high responsibility for the fate of civilisa¬ 
tion and learn the great art of living in peace on the Earth. 



NEW WAY OF THINKING 
AND “NEW GLOBALISM” 


Anaioli GROMYKO. 
Vladimir L O M E I K O 


ur time is imperatively entering the course of history as a turning 

point in many areas of domestic and international policies. Foreign 
policy is known to have its origins at home. The Soviet Union’s course at 
accelerating its socio-economic development finds its logical sequence 
beyond its borders as well, in a large-scale programme directed at peace 
and disarmament. The entire approach of the CPSIJ and the state of the 
working people to international relations is imbued with the spirit of 
highest responsibility for the destinies of the world and a perseverant 
search for a way out of the difficult labyrinth of nuclear confrontation. 

“We are realists and are perfectly well aware that the two worlds are 
devided by very many things, and deeply divided, too,” said Mikliail Gor¬ 
bachev in the (]P.SU Central CommitleeV Political Report to the 27th (.'on- 
gress. “But we also see clearly that the need to resolve most vital prob¬ 
lems affecting all humanity must prompt them to interaction, awakening 
humanity’s heretofore unseen powers of self-preservation”. 

Ail (j; the foreign policy activity of the CPSU and the Soviet govern¬ 
ment is dictated by the desire to improve world relations, and halt the arms 
race which threugh the fault of the imperialist powders swept the world. 
A vivid example of that is furnished by the proposals advanced in the 
Statement of .January lb, 198G, for the complete elimination i>f nuclear, 
chemical and other types of mass destruction weapons throughout the 
world by the year 2000 and the new Soviet initiatives set forth in the Poli¬ 
tical Report of the CPSU' Central Committee to the 27tli Party Congress, 
which are aimed at creating a comprehensive system of international se- 
curiiy. These initiatives represent a concrete and realistic programme for 
freeing the people of the world from the horrors anrl the threat of univer¬ 
sal self-destruction, meet the deepest aspirations of all mankind. It has 
evoked so broad and positive a response in various countries and among 
all the peoples precisely because it has expressed the age-old dream of 
peoples concerning a stable peace and at the same time shown a genuine 
road to its implementation. 

The world public—and this is vividly attested to by numerous respon- 
.ses—has seen in the thoroughly weighed .Soviet proposals a fundamental¬ 
ly new approach to solving the most acute problem of today. The gist of 
the approach is that it is motivated not merely by concern for n^iional 
interests or national security of one state or a group of states. It is im¬ 
bued in its entirety with the sjjirit of historical responsibility for the fate 
of the whole world, for safeguarding security for all, and for preserving 
life itself and civilization on the Earth. To achieve that goal, one had to 
be able to rise above the really existing contradictions between policies 
and ideas, to look far beyond the disagreements of today, and to see new 
horizons and coasts of cooperation. To this end, one had to rise above 
national egoism, tactical considerations, disputes and strife in order to 
preserve the primary asset, i. e., peace and a reliable future. 
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C oncern over the fate of the world is incompatible with a policy aimed 
.j 1 preparation for war, a reliance on force. Attention must be drawn to 
tins obvious truth only because almost daily, representatives of the US 
Administration make ostensible professions of peace which shroud the 
threats of sanctions and covert or overt interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. The way of thinking of too many US politicians 
clearly lags behind the rapid changes transpiring in the world right be¬ 
fore our eyes. Those politicians live in the age of computers and c.\plora- 
tion of the galaxy but they are still thinking in firms of the Stone Age. 
Their philosophy of intimidation rests on the selfsame blind faith in 
slrength, the only difference being that they rely on a nuclear missile, the 
more powerful the better, and on armaments, the more sophisticated the 
better, rather than on a long stick or a weighty rock. 

Some of those politicians are not even averse to discoursing on a need 
for a new way of thinking in line with the new realities in the world. Yet, 
they persist in giving an old interpretation to everything new and look 
at it through the prism of the selfsame psychology of power arrogance. 

This is borne out, among other things, by the approach of the elite at 
the helm of power in the USA to the issue of nuclear and space arms and 
to regional problems. It is well known that in 1982-1983 the US Administ¬ 
ration undertook persistent attempts to secure unilateral advantages at 
the talks on the limitation and reduction of strategic arms and on the 
limitation of nuclear weapons in Europe. The result of all those attempts 
is also well known. The White House drove the talks into a blind alley, 
having set about stationing first-strike Pershing 2s and cruise missiles. 
Subsequently, it stubbornly refused to begin talks, proposed by the USSR 
in 1984, on preventing the militarisation of outer space. 

In an attempt to prevent the opening of a new channel for the arms 
race in outer space, which in turn would simply whip up tlie nuclear arms 
race on the Earth, the Soviet Union moved, in the fall of 1984, a proposal 
to start new talks with the United States on the whole range of nuclear 
and space armaments. The exchange of views resulted in an agreement 
on a meeting between the USSR Minister of l-'oreign Affairs and fhe US 
Secretary of State with a view to resolving the issue of a subject ami ob- 
ji'ctives of the future talks. 

That was a difficult and tough talk. Till the very last moment there 
was no clarity as to whether the sides would reach a mutually acceptable 
agreement. Today, the world public knows quite well the text of that joint 
Soviet-American document in which each and every word is carefully 
weighed as if on the chemist’s scales and each and every provision rellects 
the mutually agreed approach of the two sides to the negotiations. No 
overstatement or omission is permissibe there for otherwise the sense of 
the agreement reached would change. It is all the more necessary to say 
this because such attempts still continue. Therefore it is worth reproduc¬ 
ing the content of this Soviet-US statement. 

During the meeting they discussed the subject and objectives of the 
forthcoming Soviet-US negotiations on nuclear and space arms. 

The sides agree that the subject of the negotiations will be a set of 
questions concerning space and nuclear arms, both strategic and inter¬ 
mediate-range, all ijuestions considered in their interrelationship. 

The objective of the negotiations will be to work out effective agree¬ 
ments aimed at preventing an arms race in space and terminating it on 
the r.arth and limiting and reducing nuclear arms and at .strengthening 
strategic stability. The negotiations will be conducted by a delegation 
from inch siile divided into three groups. 

riie sides believe that ultimately the forthcoming negotiations, just 
as elforts in general to limit and reduce arms, should lead to the com¬ 
plete climinatinn of nuclear arms everywhere. 
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US Secretary of State deemed it necessary to give his own coinrnetits 
on the text of the Joint Statement (which were circulated by the US Hm- 
bassy in Moscow on January 9. 1985, as an official document). It is im¬ 
portant to note here that even then some of the State Secretary’s "clari¬ 
fications” bespoke a peculiar and, to put it mildly, one-sided interpreta¬ 
tion of the Joint Statement. 

For instance, he noted that the two sides were in agreement that 
the problems of nuclear and space arms were interrelated and that both 
sides attached priority to achieving radical reductions in nuclear weapons 
as a first step toward their complete elimination. The accents have been 
clearly shifted in such an interpretation of the meaning of the Statement 
and the “first step” in comparison with the agreement reached because 
the idea of interrelationship finds its expression precisely in the fact that 
the attainment of radical reduction in nuclear arsenals is impossible with¬ 
out the prevention of the arms race in space. 

As to the “strategic defense initiative” (SDI) which pursues the goal 
of militarising outer space, the US Secretary of State jumped to its de¬ 
fence, so to speak, right olT the bat and noted that it was fully con¬ 
sistent with the ABM Treaty and that no decisions to go beyond research 
had been made, nor could they be made for several years. This was not 
in conformity with the letter and spirit of the 1972 Treaty on the Limita¬ 
tion of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems which says in its Article V, 
para. 1: “Each Party undertakes not to develop, test, or deploy ABM 
systems or components which are sea-based, air-based, space-based, or 
mobile land-based.” Since the SDI sets as its goal not some abstract fun¬ 
damental research but target-oriented scientific and technological deve¬ 
lopment to create space strike arms, the programme is in direct coiillict 
with the ABM Treaty. 

No less untenable was the allusioii made by the Secretary of State 
that taking decisions that would go beyond research is allegedly a thing 
of the future. This is certainly not so. Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein¬ 
berger, and the head of the SDI programme, Lt. Gen. James Abrahamson, 
were not merely more outspoken but seemed to obstruct any other inter¬ 
pretation of the “.star wars” plans. They emphasised more than once that 
research under the SDI programme were inconceivable without testing 
and that scheduled work w'as proceeding much faster than intended. 

Why do we go into such detail on that issue? Only to illustrate tlie 
real military and political process. Judging by niatiy signs, in early 
January 1985 the US Administration went along with the agreement on 
beginning the Geneva talks on nuclear and space arms witliout any great 
desire, forced to do so by a good many circumstances, having no intention, 
which was borne out by all its actions throughout the past year, to re¬ 
nounce development of space strike arms within the SDI framework. 
Hence all the subsequent persistent attempts by many a US official to 
give a suitable interpretation both to the Joint Statement itself and to the 
SDI and the ABM Treaty. This also accounts for the blunt pronouncements 
made by US representatives of the lop echelons of power, and primarily 
high-level Pentagon official.s, to the effect that under any circumstances 
they would continue work on developing space arms. And indeed, ii. this 
particular matter there is no parting of the ways between the words and 
the deeds of Americans holding the reins of state power. 

In analysing the course pursued by Washington after the agreement 
was reached on beginning the new talks on nuclear and space arms, a 
careful observer cannot, therefore, get rid of a dual impression. On the 
one hand, the US Administration, compelled to take into consideration 
the antiwar sentiments at home and throughout the world, declares its 
readiness to search for accords aimed at preventing an arms race in outer 
space and terminating it on the Earth, at limiting and reducing nuclear 
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arms, and at strengthening strategic stability. On the other, in its ap¬ 
proach to the solution of those problems the selfsame Administration igno¬ 
res the vital interests of the international community. This sense of dupli¬ 
city is only augmented by an ever widening gap between the political 
rhetoric employed, which is called upon to attribute a positive character 
to the proclaimed foreign policy objectives, and the essence of the real 
militaristic policy pursued by Washington. 

Quite indicative in this regard are, in particular, the policy-making 
pronouncements of sorts made by the Secretary of State to a Senate Com¬ 
mittee in January 1985 and his article in the spring issue of last year’s 
Foreign Affairs. In both cases he spoke of “new realities and new ways 
of thinking”. For us those statements were even more interesting because 
on January 8, on the eve of the US delegation’s departure from Geneva, 
our book New Thinking in the Nuclear Age was presented to an aide of 
the Secretary of State, who promised to read some abstracts therefrom 
to his boss during the flight. 

On January 3!, George Shultz started off a series of hearings in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commilte on the future of US foreign policy 
(his speech was circulated by the US limbassy in Moscow on February 8 
as an official document). 

In the beginning of his Senate statement (and, for that matter, in the 
beginning of his article in Foreign Affairs) he referred to Albert Einstein 
who, in the words of the Secretary of State, had drawn a conclusion that 
after the iluwn of the nuclear age everything had changed except our ways 
of thinking. liverything would seem to be correct, including the reference 
to Einstein. Yet, as Voltaire used to say, the God is in details. And here 
is the “divine detail”, namely, the words of Einstein which are alluded 
to hut not quoted in full. Yet, what Einstein said was the following, and 
this quotation is represented verbatim in our book as one of the epigraphs: 
A new way of human thinking is necessary for mankind io survive and 
io go on developing. Today, the A-bomb has fundamentally changed the 
world: we know that, and people find themselves in a new situation which 
their thinking should correspond io. 

Every one is certainly free to lay his own accent while expounding an 
idea of a great man and drawing one’s own conclusions from the pronoun¬ 
cements of the latter. But we are al.so entitled to e.xclaim just like the boy 
from one of Mans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales: “But the king is 
naked!” A new attire for the king could not be made from the leavings of 
the quotation. Small wonder, for it has been .so much truncated. 

Those who would wish to compare the true words of Albert Einstein 
with those inlaid into the US State Secretary’s speech would not fail to 
notice what has been changed there and to what end. What has been lop¬ 
ped off is the sting of Einstein’s thought, the emphasis on the fact that 
it was the A-bomb that fundamentally changed the world and this is why 
a new way of thinking is necessary for mankind to survive. 

It is obviously not fortuitous that such an operation has been carried 
out. In all likelihood, it was needed to make Albert Einstein’s thesis about 
the need for the “new way of thinking” serve the policy of “new globa¬ 
lism”. This is how his thought runs on: “Einstein’s observation,” he states 
moulding his interpretation as if from pliable clay, “takes on new rele¬ 
vance: our ways of thinking must adapt to new realities. We must grasp 
the new trends and understand their implications." This is a surprisingly 
free approach but it is here for all to see. 

But what is, indeed, the gist of “new' trends” as George Shultz under¬ 
stands them? I.ei us li.sten to himself. “.America after Vietnam,” he said 
■“retreated for a time from its active role of leadership.... Today, the cycle 
is turning again... America has recovered its strength and self-confidence. 
America is again in a position to have a major influence over the trend 
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of events —and America’s traditional goals and values have not changed. 
Our duty must be to help shape the evolving trends in accordance with 
our ideals and interests; to help build a new structure of international 
stability that will ensure peace, prosperity, and freedom for coming gene¬ 
rations. This is the real challenge of our foreign police over the coming 
years,” 

But where, if it is permitted to ask, does the new political tliinking 
fit in? For this is nothing but "new globalism” or, in other words, the old 
doctrine of all-out pennissivene.ss, proclaiming the right of the USA to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other countries and in the developments 
transpiring in any region of the world. .Although occasionally one can 
come across a commonplace saying that "the new is the well forgotten 
old”, this homely thought can hardly be used as a basis for comprehend¬ 
ing the new realities of the nuclear age. 

So, having begun with the call for grasi)ing the new realities of the 
world and adjusting oneself thereto, Washington has arrived at a conclu¬ 
sion that, since the Vietnam syndrome has been "happily done away with” 
and the USA is once again at the crest, it is time now to begin establish¬ 
ing order throughout the world at its own discretion and in accordance 
with its own imperial notions of human morality, values and ideals. 

In his speech delivered to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
early 1985 George Shultz certainly did not confine liimself to simply slat¬ 
ing but also "substantiated” the right of the United States to interfere in 
regional conflicts in any part of the globe. Here, the substantiation is al.so 
quite simple, namely, if the socialist countries have given and continue 
to give support to the peoples fighting for their freedom and independence, 
then w'hy should the USA refrain from the policy of interventions? Here is 
an example of old, rather than new. thinking in terms of hackneyed anti¬ 
communist cliches based on the primitive concept of the ubiquitous "hand 
of Moscow” which official Washington sees behind every explosion of so¬ 
cial unrest and every upsurge of the national liberation struggle in the 
world. 

Instead of acknowledging the untenability of the old political course 
at backing, at first, the utterly rotten Sonioza dictatorship and, subse¬ 
quently, Somoza men and other contras, the US Secretary of Stale expres¬ 
ses his “new way of thinking” in the following way: "With Soviet and Cu¬ 
ban support, the Sandinistas are seeking to consolidate a totalitarian sys¬ 
tem in Nicaragua and to promote subversion throughout the n'gion... Our 
nation's vital interests and moral responsibility require us to stand by our 
friends in their struggle for freedom.” Should this really mean that it was 
not Somoza, the butcher of the Nicaraguan people and a Wc.st Point gra¬ 
duate whose dictatorship was prodded by US arms and dollars till its 
very last days, who tried to foist the totalitarian system upon Nicaragua? 
What’s more, today his myrmidons are portrayed as “freedom fighters” 
in the United States. It looks incredible but it is a fact. 

This is how elevated words about the need for the “new ways of think¬ 
ing" are transformed into a practice of “new globalism” based on the old 
thesis that "diplomacy should be backed by force”. As a result, not only 
the year 1985 but early 1986 as well are keynoted by US support for covert 
and overt subversive operations executed by the contras, armed provoca¬ 
tions against Nicaragua, and the stepped-up campaign of blackmail, 
threats and economic blockade launched by Washington against the cou¬ 
rageous people of that countty. 

The same manifestations of the “new globalism” policy are also in 
evidence in other regions of the world, in the Middle East, and in southern 
Africa: provocations against and the trade boycott of Libya, support for 
the gangs of bandits operating in the territoiies of Angola and Afghani¬ 
stan. In the meantime, US leaders persist in stressing in their statements 
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that from the long-term perspective US policy is geared to most varie¬ 
gated conflicts which hold an intermediate place between a large-scale 
war and a universal peace. Moreover, it is added by way of explanation 
that Washington happens to have no plans for “living in the conditions 
of absolute peace. The reason for such an attitude, evidently, also lies in 
the “new way of thinking’’ but in the hawkish style. 

Thus, as a result of the analysis of the developments from 1984 to 
early 1986 and Washington’s conduct on the international scene, one is 
compelled to note the dual trends in US politics. On the one hand, it has 
shown signs of realism when the realities of the surrounding world and, 
first and foremost, the growing threat of nuclear war force the US Presi¬ 
dent to take into account, at least partly, the dangerous evolution of the 
international situation. This trend, naturally, manifested itself in the most 
tangible fashion at tlie historic Geneva meeting between General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee Makhail Gorbachev and US President 
Ronald Reagan in November 1985. Although the summit failed to find 
solutions to the key issues related to the cessation of the arms race, the 
accords reached at Geneva by the Soviet and American leaders heralded 
a turn for the better both in Soviet-US relations and in the international 
situation as a whole. 

On the other hand, many foreign policy guidelines issued by Washing¬ 
ton still rely on the old power politics and the philosophy of intimidation. 
Moreover, the opponents of detente across the Atlantic bend over back¬ 
wards in fanning the sentiments of blatant chauvinism (the USA prefers 
to speak of “new patriotism’’). Believing that they are firmly ensconced 
in the saddle, the Pax Americana guardsmen are spurring the horse of 
imperial politics and arc blaring the beginning of an expedition “in de- 
iense of their vital interests". But where do those interests begin and end? 
Many people in Washington cynically believe that those interests begin 
and end where they see it fit. This whole power politics, which rests on 
the mania of superiority, has already been chirstened the doctrine of 
“nioglohalism”. 

Such a duplicity in US politics cannot but inspire natural sus|)icion. 
It brings in its wake inevitable mi.scalculations and dangerous collisions 
in future. To illustrate the point, let us return to the above-quoted address 
by George .Shultz to the Senate Committee, in which he spoke of “new' reali¬ 
ties and new' ways of thinking". Referring to Soviet-Ainerican relations, 
the Secretary of State, for example, said: “In the thermonuclear age the 
common interest in survival gives both sides an incentive to moderate 
the rivalry and to seek, in particular, ways to control nuclear weapons and 
reduce the risks oi war." 

This would seem a correct statement and, apparently, a good prere¬ 
quisite u*r reaching a conclusion about the need h)r the “new way of think¬ 
ing" in the nuclear age. But what follows thereafter? Instead of mapping 
out. on the basis of the shared interest in ensuring survival and lowering 
the danger of war. w'ays for limiting and reducing nuclear arm.s, the head 
of till' US foreign policy department states literally in the following sen¬ 
tence; “We cannot know whether such a steady Western policy will, over 
lime, lead to a tuellnu'ing of the S<fvici stjstcni. Perhaps not.” .And he adds 
iurther on: “We must never let ourselves be so wedded to improving rela¬ 
tions with the .Soviets that we turn a blind eye to actions that undermine 
the very foundation of stable relations... Experience show's we cannot 
deter to undo .Soviet geopolitical encroachments except by helping, in one 
way or anottier. those resisting directly on the ground.” 

Not only does George Shultz believes that the safeguarding of inter¬ 
national security is possible provided the peoples refrain from the strug¬ 
gle for independence, and not only does he whitewash counter-revolution, 
no matter where it operates, but, in point of fact the Secretary of Stale 
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openly acknowledges that, as he sees it, US diplomacy should strive to 
"mellow the Soviet system”, i. e. US foreign policy should influence Soviet 
domestic policy. George Shultz is in no way embarassed by the fact that 
this constitutes a violation of the fundamental principles of international 
relations. It would suffice even mentally to put the two countries in each 
other's place to see the utter absurdity of such an approach. What would 
happen if the Soviet Union, as a condition for improving relations with 
the United States, set as a foreign policy goal to seek changes in the 
American system, for instance, complete elimination of unemployment in 
the USA, eradication of racism, di.'.solution of the Ku KIux Klan, or release 
of political prisoners such as Leonard Peltier, a fighter for the rights of 
the Indians? 

No less senseless is another thing, namely, to see “Soviet geopolitical 
encroachments” behind any conrtict> in the world. .According to George 
Shultz, “neoglobalism" means supporting everyone whom imperialism is 
interested in, be it the duslimans because they are fighting against revolu¬ 
tionary transformations in Alghanislan or Sawiinbi’s separatists because 
they are waging a war against the free Angola; or the contras of every 
hue who are attacking the revolutionary Nicaragua. Even such a “demo¬ 
crat” as Baby Doc (Jean-Claude Duvalier), the bloody tyrant and the US 
satrap, was taken care of by W'ashington literally till his very last days 
when he was helped to flee the country from the ire of the people! 

As to arms control and talks with the USSR on this issue, the selfsame 
antiquated thinking in terni-s of the arms race is also in evidence there. 
“It is vital for e.xamplc,” says George Shultz, “to carry through with the 
modernization of our slralegic forces—in particular the M.X -to avoid 
undercutting our negotiators just as they begin the quest for real reduc¬ 
tions in nuclear arms.” Furthermore, the US Secretary o) Stale has pin¬ 
ned particular hopes on the assumption that the pace of technological 
advance now opens possibilities for new ways of strategic thinking, 
whoso crowning point, as he sees it. is the death-dealing “strategic defen¬ 
se initiative” when the new "wonder-weapon” will be deployed in outer 
space. 

At the same time, the Secretary of State declares: “A world free of 
nuclear arms is ;m ultimate objective to which we, the Soviet Union, and 
all other nations can agree.” Well, at last we hear nice words. As they say, 
u moment of truth has come, the moment when words arc verified by 
deeds. 


O n January 15, 198G. General Secretary of the CPSli Central Commii- 
tee, Mikhail Gorbachev, advanced radical and, at the same time, spe¬ 
cific proposals, namely, to free our planet from nuclear, chemical and 
other weapons of mass destruction by the year 2000 and to reduce conven¬ 
tional arms and armed forces to the lowest possible level. 

Those proposals have produced strong and profound iinpre.ssion and 
have been rated by the Soviet and the world public at large as the most 
comprehensive, serious and realistic disarmament plan which lla^ ever 
been submitted for universal consideration. 

We could cite dozens and hundreds pronouncements by promient .sta¬ 
tesmen, politicians and public figures from various countries, who lauded 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s Statement. The difference in words and intonations 
in those evaluations notw'ithstandirig, erithi?sia.sm is the predominant feel¬ 
ing permeating all of them. Symbolic is the statement madi; by Prime 
Minister Olof Palme of Sweden, who was villainously assassinated, at 
the meeting of the Independent Commission on Disarmament and Security 
Issues, which concluded in late January 1986 in New Delhi, to the effect 
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that the new Soviet proposals have marked the beginning of a new time 
in the world, the time of hope for all who cherish peace. 

It stands to reason that no one in the USSR has expected that literal¬ 
ly everyone in the world, and above all the governments of NATO coun¬ 
tries, would forthwith accept the Soviet plan for the complete elimination 
of nuclear and chemical weapons over the next fifteen years. Yet, the in¬ 
ternational public has been fully justified in expecting an interested and 
serious attitude thereto on the part of the United States for the US Admi- 
ni.stration has repeatedly declared its commitment to the goal of comple¬ 
tely extirpating nuclear weapons everywhere. It would seem that now 
Washington enjoys a practical opportunity to come to grips with this 
matter. 

Alas, nothing of the .sort! It is one thing to utter euphonious declara¬ 
tions about a yearning for a nuclear-free world and a need for new ways 
of thinking in line with the new realities. It is quite another thing to trans¬ 
late those good intentions into reality. The gist of the moment of truth is 
that it makes an individual, a state or the entire world community face an 
option as to which road to lake toward a safer world: cither that of fur¬ 
ther escalation of armaments or that of reductions in their arsenals. 

A look at the US reply to the Soviet proposals reveals its unconstruc- 
tive character. There is no solution contained in it of the main, fundamen¬ 
tal question—preventing the arms race in space. As far as strategic and 
nuclear medium-range weapons arc concerned, it is virtually a repeti¬ 
tion of the old US proposal based on acquiring one-sided advantages. The 
openly negative position taken by the White Mouse, on the question of 
prohibiting nuclear weapon tests can only be understood as Washington's 
desire to continue the nuclear arms race. 

In the situation which has taken shape, as is stressed in the Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress “it is 
not easy at all, in the current circumstances, to predict the future of the 
relations between the socialist and the capitalist countries, the USSR and 
the USA. The decisive factors here will be the correlation of forces on the 
world scene, the growth and activity of the peace potential, and its capa¬ 
bility of effectively repulsing the threat of nuclear war. Much will depend, 
loo, on the. degree of realism that Western ruling circles will show in as¬ 
sessing the situation. But it is unfortunate when not only the eyesight but 
also the .soul of politicians is blind.” 

The moment of truth in the nuclear and space age also means not to 
pul olT taking res()onsihle decisions. Yet, it is no longer sufficient only to 
wish to stave off a nuclear war or only to understand whence stems* its 
threat. The time given by history to mankind for pondering is running out. 
The inhabitants of the Barth face the menace of a nuclear time-press. This 
is why it is imperative to act. and to act forthwith at that. 

The question raised by Mikhail Gorbachev concerning a need for the 
“new way of political thinking” for the sake of mankind’s survival requi¬ 
res an answer to be given not in words but in deeds. And the deeds call 
for a will, primarily political will. 

What is the essence of the new Soviet approach to attaining the goal 
common to all humanity, that of ensuring its survival? 

We knew in the past as well that peaceful cocxi.stence and life under 
conditions of cooperation are the only way for the two different social 
systems to exist on one planet. But while before peaceful coe.xistence could 
proceed in various forms of confrontation, now—only and exclusively in 
the forms of peaceful competition and peaceful rivalry. At the current 
stage of civilisation the human community vitally needs a radical turn 
for the belter, for a stable normalisation of international relations. 
In other words, we all need a different level of relations, higher from the 
perspective of civilization, so that we all could survive. 
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The current stage in the development of civilisation is characterised 
by the fact that the quantity and quality of the weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion have reached an almost uncontrollable magnitude. New types of ar¬ 
maments, primarily space weapons, will inevitably plunge the world into 
the chaos of destabilisation and thus bring it to the edge of a nuclear 
holocaust. At the same time, the planet is also threatened by other global 
dangers which, if they are to be overcome, call for. gigantic and, once 
again, concerted efforts by the entire human community. Hence, an im¬ 
portant conclusion, namely, that in spite of all differences between the 
two socio-economic systems, the interrelationship and interdependence 
between them are so high as to urgently demand that the great art of 
living in peace with each other be mastered as soon as possible. 

The new level of civilised international relations should e.xclude the 
approach based on arm-twisting tactics. The confrontation inevitably 
paves the way for a continuing arms race and heightens the risk of nuclear 
war. A nuclear war unleashed deliberately (the first strike) or uncons¬ 
ciously (a technical failure or a human miscalculation) can lead to man¬ 
kind’s suicide. 

As has been repeatedly stated by the Soviet leadership, new thinking 
in the nuclear and space age means giving up the desire to impose by 
force one’s ideology, way of thinking, and values upon others. Socialism 
rejects wars as a means of settling ideological disputes and interstate 
contradictions. Advantages of the social systems are proven by peaceful 
coexistence rather than by power politics. If one is to compare the Soviet 
and American approaches to this matter, allcntion will be drawn to the 
fact that the belief of the Soviet people in the comimmist future of the 
world (from which our opponents draw a false conclusion about e.xpaii- 
sionism) rests on a profound and coiniirehensive analysis of objective and 
subjective factors governing the world development. The new' edition of 
the Party Programme says that “the ('PSU proceeds from the belief that 
the historical dispute between the two opposing social systems, into which 
the world is divided today, can and must be settled by peaceful means. 
Socialism proves its superiority not by force of arms, but by force of 
example in every area of the life of society" And then it once again makes 
reference to international relations stating that the CPSU “believes that 
the extension of ideological differences between the two systems to the 
sphere of interstate relations in inadmissible". 

At the same time, contrary to the declared commitments to pluralism 
and “freedom of choice”, the leading quarters in the United States are 
trying to channel the evolution of the world in accordance with, their own 
understanding of “their interests” and “ideals”. They are viewing force 
as an instrument to impose their will and convictions on other countries 
and nations. To prove the point, we are going to quote the policy-making 
speech delivered by US Secretary of State George Shultz in the Senate, 
which was ambitiously titled “The Future of American f'oreign Policy: 
New Realities and and New Ways of Thinking”. 

In his words, “the changes in the international system will follow the 
positive trends only if we—the United States and the free world-meet 
our responsibility to defend our interests and seek to shape events in ac¬ 
cordance with our OW'D ideals and goals... There is. of course, a broader 
issue here.... This is the basic question of the use of American power in 
the defense of our interests and the relevance of our power as the back¬ 
stop to our diplomacy". 

This is. of course, a deeply mistaken jilatform, albeit so typical of the 
practice of US foreign policy. Elevating it to the rank of a fundamental 
principle means dooming international relations, through Washington’s 
fault, to continued tensions which could escalate into a war. 
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According to the Soviet Union’s understanding, peaceful coexistence 
between the two systems, as has been more than once emphasised by So¬ 
viet leaders, should safeguard peace and international security while ne¬ 
cessarily maintaining the right of the peoples to be masters of their own 
destinies. Genuine international .security means maintaining stability 
based on the military and strategic parity and abandoning the craving for 
superiority. Hence, in particular, our fundamental refusal to accept the 
“strategic defense initiative”, and not because the SDl is a US project 
but because the desire to create the so-called “space shield” is, in essence, 
a project of developing new types of weapons which will destabilise the 
military and political situation in the world and whip up the arms race. 
Experts, and including US experts, acknowledge that the “space shield” 
can easily be used as a “space sword”. And those who will be the first to 
take it into their possession will be tempted to put it to u.se. No single 
government, no .single nation can permit that to happen. And this has 
been clearly declared by the Soviet Union as well. 

An important measure of the “new way of thinking” is the ability to 
rise above ideological disputes and contradictions for the sake of reaching 
mutual understanding in the interests of human survival. Guided preci¬ 
sely by this principle, the Soviet Union in November 1985 decided go along 
with the Geneva summit despite the provoking and demonstrative actions 
by the ultra-militaristic forces in the United States. The Soviet leadership 
proceeded from the belief that even the very smallest chance for radically 
changing the dangerous march of events in the world should not be neglec¬ 
ted. The multiformity of the assessments of the outcome of the Geneva 
summit notwithstanding, the significance of the agreements reached there 
on .some cardinal issues is very considerable. In point of fact, a strong 
impetus and a fresh potentially powerful start were given to the cause of 
peace. This found its expression primarily in the common understanding, 
recorded in the Joint Statement, that a nuclear war should never be un¬ 
leashed and that it could not be won, and in the commitment of the Soviet 
Union and the United States to build their relations on that incontestable 
truth and not to seek military supremacy. 

The agreement reached is also very important because, as is well 
known, there were no such admissions in the first years of the Reagan 
presidency, li was only later and as a result of the criticism of the doctri¬ 
nes of “limited” and “sustained” nuclear war on the part of many govern¬ 
ments and the world public that the US President was forced to agree 
that “there can be no winners in a nuclear war”. Recording this provision 
in the Joint Soviet-American .Statement and giving up the yearning for 
military sui^criority give them a considerable weight of an international 
accord. 

But it is, first and foremost, specific deeds rather than mere statements 
that muloubtedly constitute the main criterion of an actual position of any 
statesman. In this connection, it should be emphasised that a new and 
higher level of civilised relations on the international scene also means 
a high responsibility of state leaders for their policies proclaimed and 
iranslated into life. 

This also presupposes, in the words of former US Senator William 
l-'nlbright, renunciation of the “power arrogance” which has deeply pene¬ 
trated the psychology ai’d philo.sophy of US politics. If one is to look at 
the President’s ' strategic defense initiative” from this angle, the SDI is 
a child born of the blatant psychology of arrogance which is dangerous 
not only for Americans but lor alt the residents o^f the Earth. No sin^fle 
.s7ti/c iruder has the moral ri}>h( to take a unilateral decision upon which 
depend the destinies of world civilisation. At the same time, it is becoming 
ever mure oh\i<)us that the Sl)f has not been proclaimed just as an idea 
for debating. It is already being carried out in the form of a Pentagon 
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programme endorsed for implementation and is being put into effect in 
spite of affecting the vital interests of many a nation and. in the long 
run, the interests of the entire world community. Furthermore, taking into 
consideration the fact that many representatives of the top echelon of 
power in the United States are bluntly linking the SDl programme with 
plans for reaching military and strategic superiority and with expecta¬ 
tions of dragging the USSR into a costly arms race, the "star wars” pro¬ 
gramme appears before the whole world as an embodiment of the old “way 
of thinking” in terms of strength and preponderance. 

A logical question automatically arises as to why wouldn't Wastington, 
following the Soviet example, take .such decisions which w-ould not impin¬ 
ge on anyone’s interests but. on the contrary, would meet the interests of 
all? Why wouldn’t Washington, for example, assume an obligation not to 
be the first to use nuclear weapons, or to cease nuclear weapons tests? 

The fundamental difference between the two approaches, those of Mos¬ 
cow and Washington, to world affairs is clear to every objectively thinking 
person. 

Moscow proceeds from the historical responsibility of all powers for 
maintaining international peace, security and strategic stability and stri¬ 
ves to manifest its goodwill in practice. This is surely evidenced by such 
unilateral actions as the Soviet renunciation of the first use of nuclear 
weapons or its moratorium on all nuclear tests, initially introduced for 
half a year and subsequently prolonged for another three months. 

As to Washington, it has been thus far going in a different direction. 
It does not deem it necessary to reckon with the interests of other countries 
and independently takes decisions entailing far-reaching negative conse¬ 
quences for other countries because their security is completely discoun¬ 
ted. If the US Administration is genuinely interested in doing away with 
the nuclear weapons as has been declared by President Reagan, it would 
surely be logical to discuss this problem with those directly concerned 
rather than make the world face a de facto decision about the SDl. 

Today, when people in the world compare the two plans for eliminating 
nuclear weapons, the Gorbachev Plan and the Reagan Plan, they inevitab¬ 
ly stress the fundamentally different approaches of the US.4 and the 
USSR to this issue. While Ronald Reagan is dreaming of developing new 
strike weapons in outer space to be used against nuclear weapons on the 
Earth. Mikhail Gorbachev proposes to eliminate nuclear weapons without 
creating space arms. These are two different patterns of political thinking: 
"going to peace” by chaotically piling up armaments, or achieving peace 
by eliminating the weapons of mass destruction. Another fundamental 
difference between these two approaches is that while Ronald Reagan has 
taken his SDl decision, in fact, unilaterally. Mikhail Gorbacliev suggests 
that ail countries discuss and jointly set about eliminaling the existing 
nuclear weapons. 

The Political Re|)ort of the CPSU Central Committee lo the 27th Party 
Congress reads: “In the years to come, the struggle will e\i(lently centre 
on the actual content of the policy tiiat can safeguard peace, ft will be a 
hard and many-sided struggle, because we are dealing with a society 
whose ruling circles refuse li assess the realities of the world and its 
perspectives in sober terms, or to draw serious concln.sioiis from their 
own experience and that of others.” 

Many Western, in particular American, politicians and military experts 
perceive the meaning of the SDl—and this is self-evident to us, Soviet 
people—in attaining military and strategic supremacy over the USSR 
with the aid of space armaments. All the talk about the SDl as a “defen¬ 
se shield” is nothing but deception. It is indicative that nowadays as well 
the United States itself is not reducing but building up its nuclear 
weapons and is developing, according to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
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for Atomic Energy Richard Wagner, new warheads with new characte* 
ristics. This is yet another reason for the USA’s reluctance to give up nuc¬ 
lear testing. Furthermore, Americans themselves acknowledge that nuclear 
weapons within the SDI framework can readily be used as an offensive 
weapon. According to International Herald Tribune of January 13, 1986, 
"laser weapons being developed as part of the Strategic Defense Initiati¬ 
ve could more easily be used lo incinerate enemy cities than to protect 
the United States against Soviet missiles". This is the gist of a study car¬ 
ried out in the United States. 

The Soviet plan for eliminating nuclear weapons, advanced by Mikhail 
Gorbachev on January 15, 1986, offers an honest and businesslike ap¬ 
proach to doing away with nuclear armaments on an honest and fair basis 
without inflicting damage on any single country, including the United 
States, and without creating new problems. 

Thus, if the peaceable rhetoric of the US Administration’s representa¬ 
tives were to be subjected to a critical analysis, comparing their words 
and deeds, then their “new way of thinking”, as we have been able to sec 
for ourselves, turn into “new globalism” and a most dangerous destabili¬ 
sation of international relations. 

To think in a new fashion in the nuclear and space age docs not only 
mean to proclaim that we are living in an interdependent world. This 
means to acknowledge in practice that it is not permissible, even behind 
the screen of most noble intentions, to seek to safeguard only one’s own 
security without due regard for the security of other stales. On that score 
Mikhail Gorbachev has .stated in no uncertain terms: “I think that in 
order to bring about a real turn in our relations, which would meet the 
interests of the USSR and the USA. the interests of the peoples of the 
world, new approaches, a fresh look at many things and. w'hat is most im¬ 
portant. political will on the part of the leadership of the tAo countries 
arc needed. The USSR- and 1 emphasised that in Geneva—has no enmity 
towards the United States, and respects the American people. We are not 
building our policy on a desire to encroach on the national interests of 
the United States. What is more: we would not want, for instance, a 
change in the strategic balance in our favour. We would not want that 
because such a situation wiM heighten suspicion on the other side and 
also increase the instability of the overall situation.” 

And surely the selfsame wishes to slrengtiien stability and security 
on the European continent motivate the Soviet proposal; to eliminate at 
the first stage of the nuclear disarmament programme all ballistic and 
cruise missiles of the USSR and the US.\ in the European zone. 

To think in a new fashion means to think not only about oneself and 


one’s allies but to see the interrelationship between disarmament and de¬ 
velopment and to propose ways for resolving the global problems facing 
humanity. As has been said by Mikhail Gorbachev in Ins Statement, “ini 
tiating active steps to halt the arms r.-ice and riduce weapons is a neces¬ 
sary prerequisite for coping with the increasingly acute global problems, 
those of the deti'rioratiiig human environment and of the need to find 
new energy sources and combat economic backwardness, hunger and 
disease”. 


In accordance with these provisi«)n<. the letter of January 27. 1986, 
addressed by the I’SSR .Minister of Foreign .Affairs, Eduard Shevardnad¬ 
ze, to I'N Secretary-Genci al Javier Perez de Cuellar, transmitted the Me¬ 


morandum of the USSR Government on International Economic Security: 
an Important Condition for Healthy International Economic Relations. 
The Memorandum stresses that the ‘ pattern imposed by militarism—arms 
instead of development must be replaced by the reverse order of things— 
disarmament for development’’. 

In advancing its proposals for eliminating nuclear, chemical and any 
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other type of weapons of mass destruction and reducing the conventional 
potentials, the Soviet Union draws the attention of all the peoples and 
governments to the need for specific and prompt actions by all the forces 
of peace. “The imperative condition for success in resolving the topical 
issues of international life,” the Political Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee to the 27th Party Congress stresses, “is to reduce the time of 
search for political understandings and to secure tlie swiftest possible 
constructive action." 

The Soviet Union is doing everything possible to check the nuclear 
arms race. In answer to a joint message sent to the USA and the USSR 
by the leaders of Argentina, India, Mexico, Tanzania. Sweden and Greece 
appealing to those countries to refrain from carrying out any nuclear 
testing until the next summit meeting is held, Mikhail Gorbachev empha¬ 
sized that the time extension granted to the US Administration, for weig¬ 
hing the USSR’s proposals, is running out. We cannot indefinitely extend 
this offer on a unilateral basis. Having refrained from carrying out any 
nuclear explosions for 8 months-neither testing nor peaceful explo¬ 
sions—we have already run into a few costs—both militarily and econo¬ 
mically. In addition, he continued, “in response to your appeal addressed 
to the USSR and the USA to refrain from any nuclear tests in the period 
till the nc.xt Soviet-Amcrican summit we declare: The Soviet Union will 
not carry out nuclear explosions even after March til—till the first nuc¬ 
lear explosion by the USA". 

Doing everything necessary in order to make the .solution of the 
problem of nuclear testing a reality—and in a broader sense—the elimi¬ 
nation of nuclear arsenals—the USSR is consolidating the positions of 
all the planet’s peace-loving forces. 

This is all the more important because inHuential forces of imperialism 
stand in the way of disarmament, the forces for which new armaments 
have always been a source of profits, influence and power. The military- 
industrial complex—and former US President Dwight Eisenhower war¬ 
ned his fellow-countrymen against its dangerous influence in the early 
1960s—is a horde of insatiable monsters with multi-billion-dollar assets 
and with the powerful tentacles of lobbyists, penetrating all the spheres 
of US society. Using all their influence, power and money, they are 
poisoning and lulling public consciousness for the sake of developing, 
manufacturing and deploying wherever possible, be it on the Earth or 
in air, on the seas, under water, or even in outer space, ever more .sophi¬ 
sticated new weapons. The very philosophy of peace without armaments 
is calimilous to them, which is why they are imposing the philo.sophy of 
“peace thanks to new w'capons”, which is beneficial only to them. 

In this tremendous battle between the two opposing systems of views, 
the proponents of the old arms-twisting methods are prepared for anything 
in order to justify their policy of “new globalism”. They are ready to 
quote Albert Ein.^tein ignoring his passionate appeal for rejecting the 
atom bomb. They are donning the mantle of champions of “new thinking" 
and are capable of any mimicry in the name of procrastinating the cause 
of real disarmament, they know' that so far they have had an ally ni tlie 
inertness of human thinking and the lagging of the consciousness of .still 
too many people behind the rapid changes in the patterns of life. This 
phenomenon has always served as an obstacle to refraining from using 
weapons as a mean.s of settling disputes. 

The need for awareness of the global dangers looming over mankind 
in the nuclear and space age and the objective need for new political 
thinking are growing to become the urgent imperatives of our time. Man¬ 
kind should not only ensure its own survival but also to pass to future 
generations all the spiritual and material riches of our civilisation. 
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T he last decades of this century have seen new flarcups of inter-iuipe- 
rialist contradictions which have taken some new forms and spread 
to new areas. 

Hardly a day passes without the mass media around the world bring¬ 
ing news of scuffles and battles on the fronts of international competi¬ 
tion, about the rivalry between auto, electronics, engineering and other 
interests in the USA, Western Europe and Japan, the active role of major 
banks in the international struggle between industrial and trade monopo¬ 
lies, etc. These look more and more like reports from the battlefields of 
the “steel”, “automobile”, “electronics” and other “trade wars”, and wars 
of interest rates between leading Western powers. Accounts tell of major 
currency interventions, protectionism sweeping the capitalist world, etc. 

Neither common class interests, nor the need to join forces, n{*r the 
military, economic and political integration of leading capitalist countries 
have eliminated contradictions between them. The scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution now sweeping the world has made competition more 
acute hitting hardest those who lag behind. 

As the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th 
Party Congress points out, “The considerable complication of the condi¬ 
tions of capitalist reproduction, the diversity of crisis processes, and the 
intensification of international competition have made imperialist rivalry 
especially acute and bitter. The commercial and economic struggle in the 
world market is witnessing ever greater reliance on the power of “nationar 
state-monopoly capitalisms, w'ith the role of the bourgeois state becoming 
increasingly aggressive and egoistic.” 


EVOLUTION OF COMPETITION 

T O understand the essence of a social phenomenon it is important to 
follow Lenin’s advice “not to forget the underlying historical connec¬ 
tion, to e.xamine every question from the standpoint of how the given 
phenomenon arose in history and what wete the principal stages in its 
development, and, from the standpoint of its development, to c.vamine 
what it has become today." ' 

Competition is one of the cornerstones of the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction. It provides the main mechanism for spontaneous selection of the 
most viable and effective economic entities and elimination of the less 
viable ones. The latter, having succumbed in the struggle, become mined 
paving the way for more powerful competitors. At the same time compe¬ 
tition is, in the conditions of capitalist production, a prime locomotive 
of technological progiess. “Competition”, wrote Karl Marx, "compels the 
manufacturer to produce more and more cheaply and therefore on a con¬ 
stantly increasing scale, i. e. with morecapital, with a continuously expand¬ 
ing division of labour and constantly increasing use of machinery.”* 

' V. I. I.rniii, Collci iMl Works. Vol. ‘t9. Progress Poblishcrs, Moscow, 196,5, p. -173. 
* Karl Marx and Frederick Fngels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1977, p. 266. 
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In the course of this historical process, however, the very character of 
competition has been changing. In the early stages of capitalism, and 
indeed, at the precapitalist stages of commodity production, the markets 
for this or that kind of commodity saw relatively small producers in 
competition with one another. For centuries the subjects of competition 
were individual enterprises (workshops, manufactures, facto! i<,s, and in¬ 
tegrated factories). Although social labour gradually became more and 
more effective within the framework of succeeding types of enterprises, 
the size of these enterprises by and large remained limited so that they 
could not, as a rule, exert any substantial influence on the national, let 
alone international market. In the context of free competition the market 
situation depended on the results of the activities of dozeiis if not hund¬ 
reds and thousands of producers of a specific type of commodity, i.e. was 
a sum total of a multitude of factors and did not depend on the will or 
wishes of any one individual competitor. 

This situation, however, could only persist as long as the scale of in¬ 
dividual economic entities did not acquire considerable weight in a given 
commodity market. And this scale, owing to internal laws of capitalist 
competition, has shown, a steady tendency to grow. “We see how in this 
way," stressed Marx, “the mode of production.... [is] continually trails- 
formed, revolutionised, how the division of labour is necessarily folloioed 
by greater division of labour, the application of machinery by still greater 
application of machinery, work on a large scale by work on a still larger 
scaler^ 

When such quantitative growth reaches a certain level profound quali¬ 
tative changes occur in the whole system of capitalist production rela¬ 
tions: competition engenders its antipode, monopoly. A major enterprise 
with a streamlined structure of production and turnover of productive 
capital needs large and stable markets and equally large and .stable sup¬ 
plies of raw materials, fuel, various materials and equipment. This cons- 
fitutes the material basis for the monopolisation of markets. 

The trends towards monopolisation go back to the mid-19th century. 
Cartels and syndicates sprang up in the 1860s and became common in the 
1870s. Yet, however great the scope of individual private corporations 
was, they could not oust competition which forms the basis of the capital¬ 
ist economic mechanism. "...The monopolies, which have grown out of free 
competition, do not eliminate the latter, but exist above it and alongside 
it, and thereby give rise to a number of very acute, intense antagoni.sms, 
frictions and conflicts,” wrote Lenin.A complex process takes place of 
the transformation of free competition into monopoly competition which 
differs from the former, like algebra differs from arithmetics, by sophisti¬ 
cated method-i, diversity of means of struggle and the wide range of 
spheres it involves. 

Accordingly the destructive force of competition increases many times 
over, claiming as its victims not individual, less successful enterprises but 
often entire branches of industry or agriculture, turning large economic 
areas into “distress zones”. An example in point is offered by the results 
of the monopolisation of the world oil market by the international oil car¬ 
tel of five major American corporations, one British, and one Britisli-Dutch 
(later joined by the French Companie Francaise de Petrol) which was 
formed in 1928. That international octopus gradually seized the bulk of 
known oil resources, and control of oil extraction, processing and market¬ 
ing in the capitalist world, which enabled it to dictate prices. 


* Kart Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works Vol. One, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976, pp. 169-170. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, Progress Publishers. Moscow, 1964, p. 266. 
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In the 1950s and 1960s the cartel pursued a policy of low oil prices 
which undercut the market positions of many rival fuels, notably coal. 
The share of coal in the world energy balance fell from 54.1 per cent in 
1950 to 31.6 per cent in 1970. The coal companies in Western Europe, 
Japan and other countries sustained staggering losses. Coal extraction 
began to decline, afflicting untold suffering on hundreds of thousands of 
miners and their families. The development of nuclear power and other 
alternative sources of energy was delayed by many years because it was 
made uneconomical by low oil prices. 

This is one of thousands of examples which shows that monopoly com¬ 
petition can cause vast economic and social damage, sometimes threaten¬ 
ing the national interests of entire countries. Naturally, in this situation 
the bourgeois state could not confine itself to the role of “night watch¬ 
man” or at best, policeman, over the general rules of the game in the 
market, while allowing private companies to “fight it out” among them¬ 
selves as in the age of free-for-all capitalism. Because in competitive 
struggle the success of an auto, chemical, electrical engineering or some 
other national industrial giant quite often sots the pace for a whole range 
of related industries, determining the level of employment (or unemploy¬ 
ment), the state of the country’s trade balance and other economic indi¬ 
cators. That in turn affects the .social situation in the country, the struggle 
among various political parties, etc. 

The active interference of the capitalist state in economic life began, 
at first sporadically, in the I9th century. By the 1940s it became part of 
the capitalist economic system. The power of the monopolies merged with 
the power of the state within a single mechanism designed to ensure 
smooth functioning of the country’s economic organism and to protect its 
interests (or rather, the interests of its monopolistic oligarchy) in com¬ 
petition with similar state-monopoly organisms in other countries. 

.‘\.s a result, international competition is elevated to the interstate 
level. Its subjects, along with monopolised and non-monopolised private 
enterprises, are entire national slate-monopoly economic comple.Kcs. The 
stale is now not merely a customs officer but a direct participant in in¬ 
ternational competition both as a consumer of imported goods (state pur¬ 
chases) and as an exporter of products made at government enterprises, 
but most important, as a regulator of the conditions under which the 
national economy as a whole can be effective. 

The direct involvement of the state in competition lends it a pronoun¬ 
ced political character, increasing it.s destructive con.sequenccs many times 
over as it involves entire national economics and, not infrequently, larger 
areas of the world capitalist economy. 

The initial chances of the rival comple.xes arc unequal, however, be¬ 
cause national economies differ greatly in their size and. hence, economic 
potential. True, the potentials of countries constantly change, which, 
owing to the law of unequal economic and political development of 
capitalist states, brings dramatic changes in the correlation of forces 
between the rivals. Even so, a giant like the USA remains immeasurably 
stronger than smaller countries, such as Belgium, the Netherlands or 
Spain, and even large countries, such as Britain. France and the l-RG 
Therefore, the logic of inlerimperialist rivalry prompts small and medium 
capitalist countries to unite their efforts to confront the superior force of 
their rivals. While in the second half of the 191h century it was private 
corporations that formed monopoly alliances to meet the challenge of 
competition, since the middle of the 2()th century entire states have been 
acting likewise 

The most characteristic example is the F.uropean Economic Commun¬ 
ity. despite the fact that there were some other weighty reasons that dic¬ 
tated the creation of the EF.C. Since 1958 membership of the EEC has 
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doubled as competition between the three rival centres (the. USA, the 
HEC and Japan) increased. There arc grounds to e.xpect that the trend for 
a number of national state-monopoly comple.vcs to form alliances to secure 
iheir position vis-a-vis imperialist rivals will continue to develop. Measur¬ 
es are already afoot to unite the domestic markets of the USA and Canada 
into a single continent-wide market which would undoubtedly strengthen 
the position of giant monopolies in North America. Ever more active steps 
are being taken to create a "Pacific economic community" with Japan as 
its focus. 

The struggle among major blocs of states naturally raises the forms 
and methods of competition to a new level, considerably increases the 
number of states directly involved in it, its fluctuations now alTecting 
virtually the whole world capitalist economy. Writing at the time of pre- 
monopoly capitalism, Karl Marx pointed out that “everyone of the destruc¬ 
tive phenomena to which unlimited competition gives rise within any one 
nation is reproduced in more gigantic proportions in the market of the 
world". '’ Every new, higher stage in the evolution of competition entails 
grow'ing destructive consequences whose scope increases as the world 
market and the entire capitalist economy become the arena of struggle. 

trade wars in the capitalist world 

I nternational competition in the capitalist world is a comple.x and multi¬ 
tiered system. The development of stale monopoly structures has not 
prevented competitive medium and even small private companies in the 
non-monopolised sector from bicaking into world markets. In the late 
1970s. 19,500 small and medium companies accounted for .'15 per cent of 
I he total volume of French exports. In the Netherlands, that share reached 
.'17 per cent, and in Italy, the I'RG and Japan, almost 40 per cent. liven 
in the USA, where the dominance of monopoly capital was nio.st dramatic¬ 
ally manifested, small business accounted for 16 per cent of the total 
exports of goods in the early 1980s.''’ 

Still, it is the monopolised corporations that provide the bulk of ex¬ 
ports at the present stage. The leading place among them in the po.stwar 
decades has been occupied by transnational corporations (TNCs), which 
have dozens of marketing, production, and credit and financial subsidia¬ 
ries and affiliate enterpri.ses abroad. These private business giants play 
for high stakes freely crossing slate boundaries. The whole world capital¬ 
ist economy is the board on which they play their chess game. 

At the same time private business, in particular monopoly busine.ss, 
involves nation states and even interstate alliances in international com¬ 
petition. As has been noted above, the bourgeois state has never distanced 
itself from this competition. In the early capitalist era the leading indust¬ 
rial powers of the world (Britain, France. Holland and others) protected 
their national industry on the one hand, and on the other band tried to 
break through the customs barriers of other countries witii the help of 
their armies and llcets. Britain, for example, spent 60 out of 149 years 
(1641-1790) in wars with France, Holland, and other West l-hiro,jean 
countries to gain access for British goods to their domestic markets and 
the colonial markets under their control. ' The use of crude military force 
to promote the interests of national capital did not diminish when the 
policy of free trade replaced harsh protectionism in the 1860s-1880s. In the 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Colleded V'orks, Vo!. G, Progress’PuMishers, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 464. 

“ Sec A. N. Tkachenko, Snn-Monopolij Sector in Present-Dai/ Capitallim, Moscow, 
1985, p. 123 (in Russian). 

’ 1. M. Kulisher, A. History of Economic l.ilc of Western Europe. Vol. 2. Moscow- 
Lcningrad, 1926, p. 127 (in Russian). 
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18th, 19th, and 20th centuries bloody wars were waged for territorial divi¬ 
sion and redivision of the world in quest of higher profits for national 
capital. 

The situation qualitatively changed in the tnid-20th century with the 
emergence of mass destruction weapons on the one hand and the world 
socialist system on the other. In the new situation armed conflicts between 
imperialist states in pursuit of economic benefits have become meaningless 
in economic terms because they would be destroying the very economic 
re.sources for the sake of which war would be waged. At the same time, 
interimperialist wars involve political risk as they would weaken the class 
front of Imperialism in the face of world socialism and could trigger 
social upheavals in the belligerent countries themselves. 

Owing to these circumstances interimperiali.st rivalry in the postwar 
period has taken largely non-military forms. The recent period marked by 
the worsening of the conditions of social reproduction caused in the 
197()s by the crisis of the capitalist economic mechanism has seen a 
marked escalation of interimperialist "economic wars’’ which are being 
pursued by ever more sophisticated methods. 

To begin with, trade and political conflicts became sharply aggravated. 
During three years of the last decade (1974-1976) the USA and the EEC, 
which between them account for the bulk of the world foreign trade, intro¬ 
duced import barriers of various kinds on more than 150 occasions. Unlike 
in the past, the capitalist stales resort not so much to tariff barriers, 
which have proved to be insufficiently fie.vible weapons of trade war but 
to nmre sophisticated non-tarilT barriers. We witness ip effect a new stage 
nf inter-imperialist rivalry, the stage of neo-protectionism. It is marked 
by the use of disguised forms of import restrictions. This involves techno¬ 
logical and sanitary standards, quantitative import quotas or fixing of 
high minimum price ceilings for imported goods, and bilateral inter- 
goverumeiilal agreements on “voluntary” e.xport restrictions etc. 

According to the GATT Secretariat, about 800 varieties of non-tariff 
harriers were in use by the late 1970s. In many ca.ses these barriers effec¬ 
tively blocked the access of foreign goods to national markets or set 
severe rest riel ions on their volume. Such measures can be very effective 
ami may iml only trip up the opimnent. but push him out of the game 
altogether, f'or instance, the use of anti-dumping procedures and com- 
pensaiory tariff's has cut (he import of certain types of goods to the 
European ficouomic t'nmmuuity countries by 1^2.6 per cent in 1981 and 
by .'>7.7 per cent in 1982, while imports to tiie LISA dropped respectively 
by .56.8 and 1.5.7 per cent (according to the UNCTAD Secretariat). On the 
wlioie. lico protectionist measures covered 40 per cent of the entire world 
trad( l)y the iuid-1970.s and from 48 to 60 per cent in the early 1980s. 
according to some estimates.*’ 

.Not only means of defence, but means of offensive are being improved. 
TIu-se include various government measures to boost exports ranging from 
e.vport subsidies, tax rebates, state c.\port credits, to the fostering of pro¬ 
mising export areas, financing of research and development, and the 
creation (>/ oilier conditions to make national good.s more competitive in 
the world market. In recent years, with the profound changes in the sec¬ 
toral structure of industry in the advanced Western countries, and transi¬ 
tion irom energy-mate, ial- and labour-intensive production to science-in¬ 
tensive. energy- and labour-saving methods, the rivalry has gradually 
contributed to scientilic and technological progress, the development of 
iialion il electronics and laser technologv, computer science and robotics, 
biotechnology and genetic engineering. 


* InlereiKiuiitiifs. 1980. p 144; F. David. /.<• Commerce international a 
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The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th 
Congress stresses, ihat “The economic, financial and technologic¬ 
al superiority which the USA enjoyed over its closest competitors until 
the end of the 1960.s has been put to a serious trial. Western Europe and 
Japan managed to. outdo their American patron in some things, and are 
also challenging the United States in such a traditional sphere of US 
hegemony as that of the latest technology.” 

Total spending on research and development (in constant prices) in¬ 
creased by 50 per cent in the USA and 260 per cent in Japan between 
1974 and 1984. Spending in West European countries is also soaring. In 
the USA and Western Europe the state underwrites the lion’s share of the 
research and development bill: 43.1 per cent in the FRG, 47.2 per cent in 
the USA, 48.1 per cent in Britain, and 57.6 per cent in France in 1982- 
1983. These measures may look domestic but in fact they provide the 
heavy guns designed to destroy the protectionist barriers carefully erected 
by trade rivals. 


THE STRATEGIC WEAPON OP COMPETITION 

A ll the above-mentioned methods apply, so to speak, to operative-tactic¬ 
al types of competition weaponry intended for dealing with rivals 
on certain commodity markets. But. in addition, in the last years the 
.systems of a completely different class, which could be called strategic 
weaponry, have come into extensive use. 

Chief among them is the use of the exchange rate of the national cur- 
rency to undermine the competition positions of the priticipai trade rivals. 
Artificial lowering of the exchange rate yields to national exporters tan¬ 
gible, if short-lived, advantages in the markets of those countric-s whose 
currencies remain relatively stable or are revalued upward. In this way 
a strike is delivered not on individual goods, but on the whole mass of 
goods and services in thd^aid countries. Large-scale use of the monetary 
weapon became possible after the collapse of the Bretton-Woods monetary 
system and legalisation of “floating” currencies. 

This weapon is readily used by all major imperialist powers. For 
understandable reasons, the possibilities of small countries in this respect 
are limited. But it is the USA which takes the most frequent recourse to 
this weapon because the dollar preserves its dominance in the world 
monetary system. The prolonged and deliberately unchecked fall of the 
dollar by about 25 per cent, compared to the “basket” of the currencies 
of the principal trade partners, from 1970 to the mid 1980s has greatly 
facilitated the penetration of American goods into most West European 
markets and, conversely, hindered the exports of West European and 
Japanese goods to the domestic market of the USA. An indirect measure 
of the damage caused by this manoeuvre to the EEC countries Is the 
growth of their deficit trade with the USA from $200 million in 1972 to 
$17,700 million in 1980. 

From the mid-1980 Washington reversed its strategy and launched 
the policy of the “expensive” dollar, a shift prompted by the huge federal 
budget deficit and the concomitant liigh interest rates. By mid-1985 US 
dollar rose by 70 per cent. 

The dramatic rise in the vqlue of the dollar occurred because the USA 
borrowed heavily in the lending capital market to cover its growing bud¬ 
get deficit ($22*2,000 million in 1985). It gets these loans in bonds 
expressed in dollars, with a high interest rate. Actually, the huge volume 
of annual government borrowing leads to a credit squeeze. As a result, 
converting free capital into such bonds In the US credit market 
has become more lucrative than investing it in production or in bonds 
of other Western countries. However, only dollars and not anv other 
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currency can buy these bonds and other securities in the American market 
(i. e. make it possible to invest capital in that market). Hence the run on 
the dollar in the money markets of London, Paris, Zurich, Milan, etc. 
And when demand for this or that currency outstrips supply, its price 
(i. e. exchange rate) naturally rises. This then is the chain of caUse>and- 
effect links between the budget deficit of the USA, caused first and fore> 
most by the Pentagon’s astronomical military expenditure, and the rate 
of the dollar. 

In recent years the currency weapon has been used in combination 
with the credit weapon. The combined effect proved to be immeasurably 
more destructive for the economies of the main rivals of the USA. The 
high rates in the vast American capital market undermine the financial 
basis of economic growth in the West European and other capitalist 
countries by siphoning off their investment funds. In 1983 $150,000 
million worth of capital was drained to the USA from. West European 
and other states. And the figure for 1984 was $100,000 million. To prevent 
the flight of national capital to the USA, these countries have to main¬ 
tain a very high level of interest rates in their own markets which makes 
credits more expensive and is a disincentive for investment in production. 

In addition, the inflated rate of the dollar fit was estimated at 30 to 
40 per cent above its real buying power in 1985) means a corresponding 
rise in the price of imported oil and many other fuels and raw materials 
for all the other countries because the prices for these commodities have 
traditionally been quoted in dollars. 

Finally, the inflated rate of the dollar paves the way for monetary 
speculation which articifially lower the exchange rates of some currencies. 
As a result the FRO, France and other countries have to pay exorbitant 
prices (in national currency) for the import, notably of manufactured 
goods not only from the USA but from many other countries. 

All this does not only burden the trade balances of the said countries, 
but aggravates inflation in them (with all th$ negative economic and 
social con.scquences that entail). “Just as the stronger dollar has brought 
reduced inflation to the United States during the past several years, the 
consequent fall in the values of the French franc, the German mark and 
the British pound put upward pressure on prices in those countries,’* 
writes American economist Martin Feidstcin. "To prevent that pressure 
from initiating a new round of domestic inflation, the government in each 
of those countries was forced to pursue tighter monetary and fiscal policies 
than it would otherwise have chosen. These tighter monetary and fiscal 
policies have prevented a stronger recovery in [Western] Europe and have 
contributed to the continually rising rate of unemployment. ’® 

To be sure, it was not the US Administration’s deliberate aim to in¬ 
crease the federal budget deficit in order to damage the West European 
and other rivals. There is no doubt, however, that the budget and monet¬ 
ary situation in that country has been used and continues to be used by 
its ruling circles as a most powerful strategic weapon in competition with 
its imperialist rivals. One piece of evidence of this is that for a number 
of years Washington has turned a deaf ear on the urgent pleas of the 
other, six members in the Big Seven summit meetings to take measures 
to cut the. US budget deficit and bring down interest rates. 

The self-seeking li- e followed by US imperialism has caused vast da¬ 
mage to many West European countries by greatly delaying their recovery 
from the cyclic crises of 1980-1983 and, even more important, by gravely 
undermining their basis for new investment in advanced science-intensive 


Foreign Affuiis, Siiiiiincr 1985, p. 1003. 
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industries on which their competitiveness in the near future would depend. 
While in 1971-1980 the USA’s gross national product grew on average by 
2.9 per cent and Western Europe’s by 3 per cent a year, the corresponding 
^figures for 1981-1985 were about 2.8 and 1.3 per cent. Thanks to the influx 
of foreign capital the growth of investment in industrial plant in the 
USA in 1981-1984 was on the average 8 per cent higher than in 1980, 
whereas in France and Britain it dropped by 5.1 per cent, in the FRG 
by 5.3 per cent, and in Italy by 8.6 per cent. As a result, the unemploy¬ 
ment situation in the USA has eased somewhat in the last two years. 
In 1984 it stood at an average 8.7 niiilron (against 6 million in 1978 and 
10.7 million in 1982), while the Eu-apean Economic Community has 
registered a steady uptrend (from 6 million in 1978 to 10.4 million in 
1982 and 12.4 million in 1984). 

Washington’s recourse to the monetary credit weapon in the struggle 
against rival imperialist centres cau.ses heavy damage to other countries, 
notably the developing countries. The revalued dollar takes its toll mo.st 
on those young states which import oil and other raw materials priced 
in dollars. Their meagre dollar resources are not enough to cover grow¬ 
ing prices of fuel, grain and other vital commodities. True, those deve¬ 
loping countries which export oil and some other minerals have stood to 
gain. However, this gain is often obliterated by another scourge, namely, 
the growing absolute volume of their foreign debts and interest on them. 
In the last 15 years the developing world’s today indebtedness to Western 
banks and financial institutions has grown from $58,000 million to 
$1 trillion, with three fourths of the debts in US dollars. So, a 1 per 
cent rise in the value of the dollar increases the dollar debts by thousands 
of millions dollars, tightening the financial noose. 

One must, however, take into account another side of the “monetary 
credit war”. The high dollar rate has boomeranged against US exports 
which were 12.8 per cent less in 1984 than in 19^80, while imports grew 
by 50 per cent in the same period. As a result, the US trade deficit rose 
from $36,000 million in 1980 to almost $1.50,000 million in 1985. This 
caused angry protests among American monopolists who provide goods 
both to foreign and domestic markets. They demand a sharp rise of the 
customs barriers protecting their markets (up to one-fifth of the cost of 
the imported goods). By the autumn of 1985 there were more than 400 
bills pending before the US Congress that envisaged tougher protection¬ 
ist measures. Unless the US Administration manages to cut the budget 
deficit and dramatically bring down the rate of the dollar soon, this 
avalanche of bills may turn into laws and a chain reaction of protection¬ 
ism threatens to spread all over the capitalist world. 

The leaders of the main capitalist states are taking frantic measures 
to prevent events from taking such a turn. As of late September 1985 the 
central banks of the USA, Japan, the FRG, France, and Britain have been 
acting together to bring down the exchange rate of the dollar. The rate 
has indeed been going down in recent months. By the same token the US 
Administration is trying to cut federal spending, mainly by cutting secial 
spending. It is hard to say whether a new cata.strophe in the world 
capitalist economy could be averted in this way. 

The intensified arms race imposed on the USA’s principal rivals is 
yet another type of strategic weapon in its competitive struggle against 
these countries. The USA, by obtaining increased military expenditure 
from its partners in that way plans, apart from everything else, to weaken 
their economy and at the same time use their achievements in the sphere 
of science and technology to realise its own hegemonistic goals. This is 
vividly demonstrated by US efforts to harness the West European count¬ 
ries and Japan to the “star wars” programme, thereby not only shifting a 
portion of the financial costs onto the allies but also making use of the 
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scientiflc and technological potentials in the ndtne of realising its danger¬ 
ous plans to create space strike weapons. 


i 

i t is evident that world capitalism is becoming more and more deeply 
enmeshed in the contradictions of its economic system. “The dialectics of 
development are such,” reads the new edition of the Programme of the 
CPSU, "that the very same means which capitalism puts to use with the 
aim of strengthening its positions enevitably lead to an aggravation of 
all its deep-seated contradictions.” Not only economic, but also political 
contradictions between the leading Western powers are aggravated. No 
matter how much their class interests with regard to the socialist com¬ 
munity and the developing world have in common, there are divergencies 
between the positions of Western countries, “gaps” stemming from the 
diflference of their economic interests. Each time interimperiaiist rivalry 
sharpens, these “gaps” widen and cracks in the West’s political unity 
deepen. This happened, for example, in the fcarly half of the 1970s when 
the energy crisis broke out and Washigton tried to organise a united anti- 
Arab front. At that time West European countries’ and Japan’s position 
on the Middle East diverged from that of the USA’s. An acute political 
conflict flared up in 1982 when the White House tried to ban supplies of 
West European pipes and equipment for the Soviet gas pipeline from 
Urengoy to Uzhgorod. We are currently witnessing a new flare-up of 
differences over the provocative US policy with regard to Libya. 

As the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27lh 
Party Congress has pointed out, “The clash of centrifugal and centripetal 
tendencies will, no doubt, continue as a result of changes in the correla¬ 
tion of forces within the imperialist system. Still, the existing complex of 
economic, politico-military and other common interests of the three 
‘centres of power’ can hardly be expected to break up in the prevailing 
conditions of the present-day world. But within the framework of this 
complex, Washington should not expect unquestioning obedience to US 
dictation on the part of its allies and competitors, and especially when 
this is to the detriment of their own interests.” 



IHnOVEIIEIIT Vf INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC REUTIONK 
AN IMPERATIVE OF OUR DAY 


£. MAKEYEV 


T he main task of the United Nations, set up more than 40 years ago as 
a result of the peoples’ Great Victory over fascism and Nazism in the 
Second World War, is to save mankind from the scourge of war, to ensu¬ 
re lasting peace and international security through joint efforts on the 
part of the states. Another purpose of the United Nations, as recorded in 
its Charter, is to create conditions for economic and social progress and 
development, promote a solution of international economic problems, and 
improve international cooperation. 

Soviet diplomacy has always devoted much attention to that line of 
UN activity, since there is a close and indissoluble interconnection bet¬ 
ween the problems of establishing lasting peace, the struggle for disar¬ 
mament and the development of international economic cooperation, a so¬ 
lution of global economic problems. 

As it is noted in the new edition of the CPSU Programme, “when va.st 
resources are no longer used for military purposes, it would be possible 
to use the fruits of labour exclusively for constructive purposes... Favou¬ 
rable opportunities would also arise for solving the global problems by the 
collective efforts of all states.’’ 

At the same time, equitable and mutually beneficial cooperation bet¬ 
ween states in the trade, economic, scientific, technological and other 
fields, and an improvement and democratisation of international economic 
relations are a major material prerequisite for the normal functioning of 
international relations, for peaceful neighbourly lies and contacts bel- 
ween peoples. 

Economic factors are crucial to elaborating the main lines of states’ 
foreign policy. The practice of international affairs, including the activity 
of the United Nations, fully confirms Lenin’s idea that economic interests 
and the economic position of the state lie at the root of both its home and 
foreign policy. * That is precisely why international politics and diplo¬ 
macy, as an integral part of state foreign policy, are always closely tied 
in with economic problems, both domestic and global, with the develop¬ 
ment of international economic relations. At the present stage, the inter¬ 
connection between politics and economics is particularly pronounced. One 
of the main reasons for that is the diversity and multiformity of the lines 
of international economic cooperation in the present conditions of struggle 
between the two opposite economic systems, the disintegration of the 
colonial system, the efforts to root out the aftermath of colonial dependen¬ 
ce. and the present stage of the scientific and technological revolution. 

’ Such an interconnection is evident in the activity of the United Na¬ 
tions, which is working on a wide range of problems relating to economic, 
scientific and technological cooperation. Such problems are within the 
competence of a fairly wide and ramified system of functional and regio¬ 
nal organs headed by the Economic and Social Council, and also a num- 


• See V. !. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, Progress Publishers, Moscow. 1965, 
p. 365. 
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her of specialised agencies which deal with matters relating to the eco¬ 
nomic and social situation in the world as a whole, in separate sectors 
or regions, with global problems, and also with specific trade, economic, 
scientific and technological problems. 

In deciding to mark the 40th anniversary of the United Nations, the 
39th Session of the UN General Assembly noted in its resolution of De¬ 
cember 17, 1984, that the anniversary should be marked under the slogan 
of “United Nations for a better world”, and should usher in a new 
“era of durable and global peace and justice, social and economic deve¬ 
lopment and progress and independence of all peoples”. The General 
Assembly’s appeal in connection with the UN jubilee is quite natural. 
In its four decades, that unique instrument of international intercourse 
has done a great deal, including in the economic field, but even more 
remains to be done in order to solve the urgent problems of our day, 
including those of the world economy and international economic rela¬ 
tions. 

Looking back on the 40-years record of the United Nations, one should 
primarily emphasise that it has fully borne out the proposition being con¬ 
sistently upheld by the USSR and other socialist countries that in order 
to resolve such vital tasks as those of ensuring the states’ socio-economic 
progress and developing international trade, economic, scientific and tech¬ 
nological cooperation, it is necessary to eliminate the threat of nuclear 
war, adopt concrete measures to reduce armaments and military spending 
and to bring about disarmament, prevent an extension of the arms race 
to outer space and stop it on the Earth. That principled standpoint of the 
socialist countries was reaffirmed in the Declaration on the Maintenance 
of Peace and International Economic Cooperation adopted at the Economic 
Summit Conference of the CMEA Countries (Moscow, June 12-14, 1984), 
which said that “there is no more important task today than that of .safe¬ 
guarding world peace and averting nuclear catastrophe. Top priority tasks 
are: ending the arms race, going over to reduction of armaments, and 
maintaining military-strategic equilibrium at progressively low levels. 
This is the most important condition for improving the world economic 
situation as well”.* 

As it was noted in Mikhail Gorbachev’s Statement of January 15. 
1986, in which a concrete programme for the complete elimination of 
nuclear weapons throughout the world by the year 2000 was proposed, 
“the pattern imposed by militarism—arms instead of development—must 
l)e replaced by the reverse order of things—disarmament for develop¬ 
ment”. Implementation of that general idea is one of the main goals of 
Soviet diplomacy, notably, in the economic agencies of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

Emphasising the indissoluble interconnection between development 
and disarmament, the socialist countries are in favour of elaborating and 
implementing tangible, concrete measures to limit armaments and so to 
release funds for the progress of all countries, including the developing 
ones. The UN General Assembly’s Resolutions 38/188 and 39/151E on 
development and disarmament, adopted at the 38th and 39th sessions, are 
aimed at putting that approach into effect. 

Practice shows very well that an improvement of the international 
climate and political detente give a powerful positive impulse to the de¬ 
velopment of normal relations between countries. At the same time, as 
it was noted at the ceremonial meeting to mark the 40th Anniversary of 
the Soviet People’s Victory in the Great Partiotic War “peace will be 
durable if peaceful constructive coexistence, equal and mutually beneficial 

* Economic Summit Conference of the CMEA Countries. June t2-t4. 1984, Docu¬ 
ments and Materials, Moscow, Politi£dat, 1984, p. 33 (in Russian). 
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cooperation between states with different social systems become supre¬ 
me universal laws governing international relations”.® 

Thus, it was only natural that in the 1970s, when international detente 
was gathering momentum, it became possible to raise to a qualitatively 
new level the UN debate on the problems of the world economy and in¬ 
terstate economic relations. 

In that period, broad and mutually bcneticial cooperation developed 
fjgainst the background of a general improvement of international rela¬ 
tions. As the military threat was reduced and international tensions 
relaxed, it became possible to increase economic assistance to the newly 
free states. It was no accident that in the 1970s, relying on active politi¬ 
cal support from the socialist community states, the developing countries 
came out with a programme for a new international economic order, which 
incorporated many of the essential propositions on a fundamental restruc¬ 
turing of international economic relations on a just, equitable and democ¬ 
ratic basis formulated in the very first documents of the Soviet state and 
consi.slently pursued by it throughout its history. 

From its very first steps In the international arena, this country came 
out again.st the imperialist system of relations basjcd on economic inequa¬ 
lity and dependence, and for the assertion of new basic principles in in¬ 
ternational intcrcour.se. In his concluding speech on the Report on Peace 
at the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers and Soldiers* 
Deputies on November 8, 1917, the second day of Soviet power, Lenin 
declared a readiness to “welcome alt clauses containing provisions for 
good-neighbourly relations and all economic agreements”.^ Shortly after 
that, the Declaration of Rights of the Working and Exploited People an¬ 
nounced a “complete break with the barbarous policy of bourgeois civili¬ 
sation, which has built the prosperity of the exploiters belonging to a few 
chosen nations on the enslavement of hundreds of millions of working 
people in Asia, in the colonies in general, and in the small countries”.® 
On the strength of these e.ssential provisions, the USSR has always 
sought, both before and after the war, to improve and democratise inter¬ 
national economic relations, to purge them of exploitation, inequality, 
discrimination and diktat. 

In its activity at the United Nations, the USSR has always assumed 
that with the consolidation of the socialist forces and the emergence on 
the world scene of a large group of newly free states, whose major task 
upon winning political independence is to effect an economic decolonisati¬ 
on, a just restructuring of international economic relations is inevitable. 
As it was noted in a Statement on that matter issued by the Soviet go¬ 
vernment on October 4, 1976, the present character of international eco¬ 
nomic relation.';, which took shape under a totally different balance of 
world forces and which meets the selfish interests of the imperialist sta¬ 
tes and their monopolies alone, has come into contradiction with the vi¬ 
tal interests of a vast majority of countries and the development of the 
overall international situation.® 

The favourable international .situation of that period, which resulted 
from the socialist countries’ vigorous policy ol peaceful coexistence and 
the development of broad and equitable cooperation with ail countries, 
enabled the newly free states to launch a struggle for economic indepen¬ 
dence. a struggle to eliminate the system of their inequitable economic 
relations with the industrialised capitalist countries. That was when the 
joint efforts of the socialist and developing countries aimed at democrati¬ 
sing international economic relations enabled the latter to advance a 

* Pravda, May 9. 1985. 

* V. 1. Lenin, Collet led Works, Vol. 26, 1964, p. 2-55. 

» Ibid., p. 424. 

* Pravda, Oct. 5, 1976. 
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Itrogrammc for establishing a new international economic order. That pro¬ 
gramme, which envisages a fairly wide complex of measures in the field 
of internationai economic relations and is aimed at their development 
and democratisation, has incorporated many of the fundamental essential 
propositions put forward by the USSR and other socialist countries at the 
United Nations in the postwar period and aimed at a radical restructuring 
of international economic relations on the principles of equality, and 
justice. 

Alongside the Declaration on the Establishment of a New Internatio¬ 
nal Economic Order (NIEO), a.special place among the basic documents 
promoting UN activity to realise the NIEO idea belongs to the Charter 
of Economic Rights and Duties of States, adopted at the 29th Session of 
the UN General Assembly by an overwhelming majority. The Charter not 
only contains a wide range of measures aimed at improving and democra¬ 
tising international economic relations, but is also a code of rules for equi¬ 
table internationai intercourse. Thus, largely owing to the efforts of the 
socialist and progressive developing countries, the Charter enshrines such 
major principles of internationai relations as the principle of peaceful 
coexistence of states, the connection between development and disarma¬ 
ment, the duty of all countries to promote the attainment of general and 
complete disarmament, the principle of inherent sovereignty over natural 
resources, the mutual extension of the most-favoured-nation treatment 
in international trade, and the inadmissibility of discrimination in trade' 
and other forms of economic cooperation based on differences in political, 
economic and social systems. ’’ 

F'rom the very outset, the USSR and the other socialist countries sup¬ 
ported the idea of a Charier, its elaboration and adoption, regarding it 
as a document that would assert progressive norms of interstate economic 
ties and international relations as a whole. The Soviet Union’s stand on 
that issue was a logical continuation of the long years of consistent 
effort by Soviet diplomacy to improve international economic relations. 
Suffice it to recall that in 1964, ten years before the adoption of the 
Charter, the First Session of the UN Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment in Geneva adopted the Soviet-initiated General Principles to govern 
international trade relations and trade policies conducive to development, 
in which the special needs of Ihe developing countries in the external eco¬ 
nomic sphere were recognised for the first time. 

The Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, together with 
the Declaration and the Programme of Action on the Establishment of a 
New International Economic Order constitute a kind of platform for anti- 
imperialist and anticolonial actions by the developing countries at the 
United Nations in the economic sphere. Among these one should prima¬ 
rily single out their struggle to strengthen the national sovereignty of 
states over their natural resources, to develop equitable international 
trade and mutually beneficial economic cooperation between states with 
different socio-economic sy.stems, to eradicate any forms of di.scrimination 
against sovereign .states in the world economy and international economic 
relations, to limit the activities of the transnational corporations (TNCs), 
notably, by elaborating a Code of Conduct for the TNCs, and so on. In 
pursuit of these goals, the non-aligned and developing countries advan¬ 
ced in 1979 the idea of holding “global negotiations” on the most burning 
problems of the world economy, a call for whose earliest convocation is 
contained in the UN General Assembly’s Resolution 34/138. 

Since then, the economic activity of the United Nations has been 
focussed on realising the tasks and goals formulated in these documents. 

^ For details see N. Yevgenyev, V. Igorev, "An Instrument of Major Significance", 
internationai Affairs, No. 10, 1984, pp. 57-62. 
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That activity has been marked by intense political and ideological strugg¬ 
le, which has brought out two essentially different approaches to a solu¬ 
tion of the problems of international economic relations: socialist and 
imperialist. 

The leading imperialist powers, the USA above all, which reject the 
very idea of restructuring international economic relations on just and 
democratic principles and ignore the UN documents on these matters, 
have in recent years launched a real offensive against all that has al¬ 
ready been achieved by the United Nations in this field. The USA and its 
allies question the UN’s ability to promote the solution of urgent prob¬ 
lems of the world economy and international economic relations. These 
attacks upon its economic activity are backed up with Western demago¬ 
gic rhetoric about a so-called crisis of multilateralism allegedly caused 
by the political diversity of the states. Those who advocate such ideas 
are in effect trying to bar the United Nations from considering the most 
imperative economic problems of our day, and to turn it into a kind of 
debating society for discussing secondary problems. The main goal of the 
fierce attack launched by the USA and its allies against the economic 
agencies of the UN system is to nullify all the achievements in improving 
and democratising international economic relations brought about over 
the years by the efforts of the socialist and developing countries, to dis¬ 
miss the policy-making UN documents in this field, to excise from UN 
economic activity the very idea of establishing a just NIEO, and subordi¬ 
nate the UN to their own ideological interests. 

The activities of the Western delegations at the sessions of UN econo¬ 
mic agencies in recent years make it perfectly clear that the rhetoric on 
a crisis of multilateralism is meant to cover up their course for undermi¬ 
ning and discrediting the United Nations and barring it from the soluti¬ 
on of crucial socio-economic development problems, which the West would 
like to coniine to agencies under its own control, such as the IMF or the 
IBRD. 

Alleging an inabitity of the UN economic agencies to carry on effecti¬ 
ve multilateral talks and attain concrete results in this field, the West 
calls for an attainment of a “new international economic consensus". But 
that call does not tally with Western diplomatic practice in UN economic 
agencies. Thus, the USA and some of its allies put an open and flagrant 
boycott on the UN Ad Hoc Committee of the Whole to Review the Imple¬ 
mentation of the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, whose 
First Session was held in March and April 1985. 

For several years now, they have openly sabotaged the review and 
appraisal process of the UN international development strategy for the 
1980s,'which is seen by an overwhelming majority of UN members as a 
major document aimed to accelerate socio-economic development, primari¬ 
ly in the newly free countries, to democratise international economic re¬ 
lations and establish a NIEO. 

As the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly showed, the USA 
and its allies, which keep plugging their thesis on a “new economic con¬ 
sensus”, have been voting against essentially important resolutions sup¬ 
ported by an overwhelming majority of UN member states, notably, reso¬ 
lutions denouncing economic coercion, urging the need to ensure the eco¬ 
nomic security of states, and so on. It is no accident that the imperialist 
countries have adopted a more aggressive stance in UN economic agenci¬ 
es against the background of a sharp worsening of the overall internatio¬ 
nal situation, for which imperialism is to blame, against the background 
of its arms drive and the implementation of its sinister "star wars” pro¬ 
gramme. As it was noted at the CMEA countries* Economic Summit, “the 
escalation of the arms race by those forces constitutes one of the main 
causes of the aggravation of political and economic instability in the 
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world, increases the threat of nuclear war, jeopardises the very existence 
of mankind and puts an ever heavier burden on the peoples of the world 
by diverting huge material and financial resources and slowing down 
economic and social progress”.* 


i n the 1980s the USA and its NATO allies have toughened their line 
for using international economic relations in their own political inte¬ 
rests. In defiance of generally accepted norms of interstate relations, they 
break off agreements, organise trade, credit and technological blockades, 
and make ever more frequent use of economic strong-arm methods, em¬ 
bargoes and sanctions with regard to many countries, socialist and de¬ 
veloping countries above ail, imposing that line on their closest allies. 

As the socialist countries noted in their joint statement at the 40th 
Session of the UN General Assembly, “Forty Years of International Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation at the United Nations”, the negative consequences of 
such a line in economic relations between states primarily affect the deve¬ 
loping countries. Using every instrument of political and economic pres¬ 
sure, the imperiali.st states shift the consequences of the economic crisis 
onto the shoulders of the peoples of the developing countries, and keep 
intensifying their ncocolonialist exploitation, primarily through the 
transnational corporations. 

Taking advantage of the grave economic problems of Asian, African 
and Latin American countries, the West seeks to intensify its neocolo¬ 
nialist plunder of thc.se countries. Thus, according to the Report of the 
UN Secretary-General, International Cooperation in the Fields of Money, 
Finance, Debt, Resource Flows, Trade and Development, in 1985 the de¬ 
veloping countries were to have remitted to Western banks $70,000 mil¬ 
lion worth' of interest payments alone. ® While siphoning off financial 
resources from the developing countries, the West has also been reducing 
its "aid” to these countries. Thus, in the 1980-1984 period, the real growth 
rate of “aid” was halved as compared with that of the 1970s. 

According to a London magazine, the 1984-1985 fall In the prices of 
metallic ores and oil being exported by the developing countries means 
that in that period the “poor” countries presented $65,000 million to the 
“rich” countries." An interesting point to note is that the "gift” comes to 
0.7 per cent of the gro.ss national product of the Western countries within 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
which is precisely as much as the latter should remit to the developing 
countries by way of economic aid in accordance with the target set by the 
UN international development strategy for the 1980s. The I.ondon magazi¬ 
ne applauds the unexpected gift, which helps the West to hold back infla¬ 
tion, but what actually lies behind that fact is a whole system of neocolo- 
nialist exploitation, which the imperialist powers are trying to keep intact. 

The sharply intensified neocolonialist exploitation of the developing 
countries and also the worsening food crisis in a number of African 
and some other countries have led to economic stagnation or have 
markedly slowed down the general economic development of the newly 
free countries, showing the economic vulnerability of that large group of 
states as the periphery of the world capitalist economic system. 

The Foreign Ministers of the developing countries emphasised in a 
declaration adopted at their ninth annual meeting, held in October 1985 

• Economic Summit Conference of the CMEA Counlric^, June 12-14, t%4. Docu¬ 
ments and Materials, Moscow. Politizdat, 1984, p. 29 (in Russian). 

» UN Doc AI40I708. p. 10. 

Ibid., p. 29. 

" The Econoimst, Nov. 30, 1985, p. 13. 
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in the course of the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly, that un¬ 
favourable external conditions affecting their development have not only 
raised an insurmountable barrier to their economic and social developr 
ment, but have also jeopardised their economic, political and social stabi? 
lity. *2 

In recent years, the developing countries have been particularly 
worried by their gigantic foreign debt, which is a direct consequence of 
the glaring inequality in the system of capitalist division of labour and 
the existence of an unjust international economic order imposed by impe¬ 
rialism. By the end of 1985 the debt had exceeded $900,000 million (with 
$370,000 million being owed by Latin American countries and $170,000 
million by African countries); according to some estimates, it is close to 
$1 trillion. The huge interest payments swallow up a considerable part 
of the developng countries’ export earnings, lead to cutbacks in the out¬ 
lays on socio-economic programmes and to a disastrous .shortage of 
internal hnancial resources for the needs of development. 

In that context, the Colombian delegate said at the 40th Session of 
the UN General Assembly that Latin America is due to pay out to its 
creditors $800,000 million over the next 15 years. The bulk of its domestic 
savings and foreign-exchange earnings will be used up for this purpose^ 
so making it impossible over the next 15 years to increase per head inco¬ 
me for 380 million Latin Americans or to promote economic development 
on the continent. 

in matters of external indebtedness and other international economic 
problems being heatedly debated at the United Nations, the .socialist 
states support the developing countries in their just demands addressed 
to the West. In a joint statement at the 40th Session of the UN General 
Assembly on December 15, 1985, the socialist countries came out for an 
earliest start to concrete busine.ssiikc talks within the UN framework with 
the participation of all states in order to attain a just and global soluti¬ 
on of the most important international economic problems, including that 
of external indebtedness. 

Soviet diplomacy devotes much attention in UN economic agencies to 
exposing Western policy, which lies at the root of most international eco¬ 
nomic problems. 

As it was noted at the CPSU Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in 
April 1985, “manipulation of interest rates, the plunderous role of the 
transnational corporations, political restrictions on trade, diverse boycotts 
and sanctions create an atmosphere of tension and mistrust in internatio¬ 
nal economic relations, disrupt the world economy and trade, and under 
mine its legal foundations. The exploitation of the newly free countries 
is being intensified, and the processes of their economic decoionisation 
are being blocked”. 

"In these conditions,” it was emphasised at the Plenary Meeting, 
“there is ever greater interest throughout the world in the idea of elabo¬ 
rating and implementing measures to normalise international economic 
relations, to ensure the economic security of states”. 

The actual state of affairs in world politics and international eco'’omic 
relations dictates the need for urgent action to reali.se these ideas as soon 
as possible. Soviet diplomacy has done much to help a majority of UN 
members become aware of these ideas. 

At the 40th Session of the UN General Assembly, the world communi¬ 
ty adopted a number of important rc-'^olutions on these matters. Among 
these are resolutions denouncing the US trade embargo against Nicara- 

'» UN Doc. At40l762. 

Pruvda, Apr. 24, 1985. 

Ibidem. 
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gua, the imperialist powers’ use of economic coercion against the develo* 
ping countries, and so on. Characteristically, when the General Assembly 
was passing its resolution on the US trade embargo against Nicaragua, 
the USA found itself in virtual political isolation: none of the Western 
countries ventured to vote against that resolution. On seven occasions the 
USA voted all alone or together with Israel on the most important and 
trenchant resolutions on economic issues adopted at the 40th Session. 

Soviet diplomacy has countered the destructive course of the USA 
and its allies with a line of democratising and improving international 
economic ties. That line was reaffirmed at the CMEA countries’ Econo* 
mic Summit in Moscow in June 1984, where the socialist countries tho* 
roughly analysed the situation that had taken shape in the 1980s in 
world politics and world economy and interstate economic ties, and put 
forward a concrete programme of action to improve international econo¬ 
mic relations, ensure economic security and strengthen confidence in that 
most important area of interstate contacts. 

In putting that programme before the world community, the CMEA 
countries maintain that it meets the interests and aspirations of all sta¬ 
tes and peoples. Its aim is to help them resolve the most burning prob¬ 
lems of the world economy and international economic relations, develop 
equtiable trade, economic, scientific and technological ties, and establish 
a new international economic order on a just and democratic basis. 

Much attention is devoted in the programme to the urgent need to 
overcome the economic backwardness of Asian, African and Latin 
American countries, which are faced with the grave problems of poverty, 
hunger, unemployment and external indebtedness. 

In that programme, the socialist countries emphasised their invariable 
course towards increasing the role of the United Nations in the solution 
of vital economic problems facing mankind, primarily the developing 
countries. 

In recent years, when the situation in the world, notably, in the field 
of international economic relations made it necessary for the United Na¬ 
tions to take effective decisions in order to normalise these relations, the 
USSR and other socialist countries put forward a number of initiatives 
aimed at improving and democratising the whole system of interstate 
economic ties. Among these are the resolutions on confidence-building 
measures in international economic relations (Poland), on strengthening 
the role of the United Nations in the field of international economic, scien¬ 
tific, technological and social cooperation (GDR), on studying the long¬ 
term trends of world economic development (initiated by Poland), on the 
role of skilled national personnel in economic development (Mongolia), 
on measures of economic coercion with regard to the developing countri¬ 
es (whose idea was suggested by the GDR), and so on. 

A Resolution on International Economic Security, adopted at the 4()th 
Session on the USSR’s initiative, marked an important step towards 
realising the socialist countries’ consistent course for an improvement of 
international economic ties and their restructuring on a just and demo¬ 
cratic basis. That Resolution, which is a major contribution by Soviet 
diplomacy to the development of international economic cooperation, 
asserts one of the basic principles of economic intercourse between states 
and inaugurates a new and important line in UN economic activity. In 
advancing its Resolution, the Soviet Union assumed that in order to 
ensure the normal socio-economic development of all states and resolve 
such a global problem of our day as that of overcoming the economic 
backwardness of many developing countries, it is necessary to create 
favourable external conditions protecting the economy of all countries 
against the adwrse effects of the economic policy of the imperialist po¬ 
wers, against acts of economic aggression. The Soviet Resolution is 
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aimed at attaining that goal. In particular, it emphasises the urgency of 
improving international economic relations and ensuring international 
economic security in ortjer to promote each country’s socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment and progress, and expresses the conviction that joint efforts to 
create just and mutually bencficiai international economic relations 
would be conducive tq the economic prosperity of each state, and that 
a solution of the grave economic problems of the de\ eloping countries 
and the bridging of the gap between economic development levels are a 
factor of international economic stabitity and of improvement of the po¬ 
litical climate. 

So, at the jubilee 40|h Session of the UN General Assembly, the 
USSR and other socialist countries continued the constructive and con¬ 
sistent course they had followed throughout the 40 years of the United 
Nations, reaffirming their resolute support for all those who are fighting 
for independence and social progress, their undeviating course for norma¬ 
lisation of trade, economic, scientific and techological ties between states, 
for a removal of any artificial obstacles and discriminatory restrictions, 
for greater confidence in international economic relations, for their recon¬ 
struction on a just and democratic basis, and for the establishment of 
a new international economic order. 

Yet another indication of that principled line was the Soviet govern¬ 
ment’s Memorandum, International Economic Security: An Important 
Condition of Healthy International Economic Relations. 

The Memorandum contains a comprehensive analysis of the present 
state of international economic affairs and notes the main obstacles in 
the way of normal, civilised international economic relations. It also points 
out concrete ways of freeing international economic relations from the 
present tensions and mistrust, which actually undermine the economic 
.security of slates. As was emphasised at the 27th Congress of the CPSU, 
the Soviet Union secs the struggle for ensuring international economic 
security as one of its most important foreign policy tasks. It is an inte¬ 
gral part of the comprehensive system of international security advanced 
by the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 271h Party 
Congress, it is emphasised in the Report that “alongside disarmament 
such a system can become a dependable pillar of international security 
generally”. Mikhail Gorbachev proposed at the 27th Congress to convene 
in the future a World Congress on Problems of Economic Security, at 
which it "would be possible to discuss as a package everything that en¬ 
cumbers world economic relations.” 

Economic security is inconceivable without lasting peace, without an 
end to the imperialism-imposed arms race on the Earth and its preventi¬ 
on in outer space, and a decisive improvement of the international situai- 
tion as a whole. The economic agencies of the UN system should also 
help to resolve that crucial task of our day by working to strengthen 
confidence and good-neighbourhood between slates and peoples, to foster 
the spirit of cooperation, bring about an improvement and democratisa- 
tion of international economic relations, and ensure the normal socio¬ 
economic development of all nations. 


'* Pravda. .laii 28, 19Wi 
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Afghanistan, Kabul, April 27, 1978, 9.00 A. M. Major Aslam Watanjar, 
^appointed Commander of the country’s ground forces by the Central 
Committee of the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), 
announces the beginning of the armed uprising against Mohammad 
Daud’s bourgeois-landowner regime before the ranks of his fellow tan¬ 
kmen. At 11.30 A. M. the first tank, carrying A. Watanjar, leaves the po¬ 
sitions of the armoured brigade and heads for the government quarters. 
At noon the tank fires its first shot at the Ministry of Defence, one of the 
government’s strongholds, and the fighting, begins. The uprising embra¬ 
ces the entire city. At 16.00 P. M. fighter planes manned by revolutionary 
officers under the command of Col. Abdul Kadyr, who has been appoin¬ 
ted Commander of the Air and Air Defence Forces, strike a missile blow 
at Daud's headquarters. At 17.00 the patriots take hold of Radio Ka¬ 
bul. At 17.30 they set free Nur Mohammad Taraki, Babrak Karmal and 
other PDPA leaders who were seized by Daud’s secret service on the 
eve of the uprising. At 19.00 P. M., Watanjar and Kadyr read the com¬ 
munique of the Military-Revolutionary Council of National Armed For¬ 
ces on the victory of the uprising and the downfall of Daud’s regime over 
Radio Kabul. 


T hat was the beginning of the Afghan Revolution which was essential 
for ensuring the vital national interests of the Afghan people. This 
was the turning point that had been eagerly sought for by the best re¬ 
presentatives of the Afghan people and for which they had been fighting 
for many a generation. For a revolution to take place, noted Lenin, “it 
is usually insufficient for ‘the lower classes not to want’ to live in the 
old way; it is also necessary that ‘the upper classes should be unable* 
to live in the old way;... when the suffering and want of the oppressed 
classes have grown more acute than usual.’’' That was precisely the 
situation that took shape in Afghanistan in the mid-1970s, the world’s 
most backward country: in 1975 its per capita national income amoun¬ 
ted to $160, putting it at the 108th place among 129 developing coun¬ 
tries. The average life c.xpectancy did not rise above 45 years. There was 
one doctor for every 12,000 people. Mohammad Daud who was 
swept into power following the palace revolution of 1973 and was linked 
by class and blood kinship with the feudal and landowner aristocracy 
that had ruled Afghanistan for centuries, was incapable of introducing 
any radical changes, which were called for, objectively, by the entire 
courv«te of the country’s socio-economic and political development. 

It was also natural that the PDPA stood at the head of the armed 
uprising against the Daud regime. Despite its small size (18,000 mem- 

' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1964, 
pp. 213-214. 
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bers), an incomplete organisational structure ^nd lack of experience of 
political work among the masses, by the mid-i970s the PDPA was the 
(Mily political force in Afghanistan that had every reason to claim power. 
Every unbiased foreigner who had been in those days of April-May 1978 
in Kabul could not help noticing the people’s elation and enthusiasm, 
the joy and hope reflected in their faces. 

On April 29, 1978 the Military-Revolutionary Council issued a decree 
transferring all power to the Revolutionary Council. On April 30 the De¬ 
mocratic Republic of Afghanistan was proclaimed. The following goals 
were set by the new state: to defend its national independence, sovere¬ 
ignty and territorial integrity, consolidate the gains of the April Revo¬ 
lution, implement its goals and ideals, ensure the large-scale and active 
participation of the country’s working people and all its patriotic forces 
in the national democratic changes which should be objectively anti- 
feudal and anti-imperialist, turn Afghanistan into a developed, prospe¬ 
rous state. 

In its first official declaration The Guidelines of Revolutionary Tasks 
the DRA government confirmed its firm> resolve to fulfil the promises 
made by the People’s Democratic Party to the Afghan people to imple¬ 
ment the Party’s goals—to introduce radical democratic changes in the 
political, socio-economic and other spheres of life. In terms of social and 
political importance pride of place belongs here to the land and water 
reform which has a direct bearing on the vital interests of the Afghan 
peasants who make up the bulk of the population. Other reforms concern 
the democratisation of public life and the state apparatus; guaranteeing 
fundamental political rights and freedoms; the democratic solution of 
the'nationalities question and the tribal problem; ensuring equal rights 
to women and men in all the spheres of public, economic, political, cul¬ 
tural and civil life; introducing universal free elementary education for 
all children of school age and effective measures against illiteracy; en¬ 
hancing the state sector in the national economy in line with scientifi¬ 
cally-grounded planning; establishing effective control; over national ma¬ 
terial and manpower resources. 

The Decrees Nos. 7 and 8 issued by the DRA Revolutionary Council 
were of great significance from the view point of the class nature of the 
country’s domestic policy. The first decree endorsed on July 13, 1978 an¬ 
nulled the peasants’ debt to landowners and usurers. It was meant to de¬ 
liver 11 million peasants from debt to the tune of some 30,000 million 
afghanis (The rate then was one US dollar to 47 afghanis). On Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1978 the Revolutionary Council endorsed Decree No. 8 On Land 
a major legislative act in the sphere of socio-economic -transformations 
dealing with agrarian changes. 

As in 1919, when the Afghan state had regained independence and 
Soviet Russia was the first country to recognise its state sovereignty and 
independence, in 1978 the Soviet Union was again the first to recognise 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, as it did on April 30, the day 
it was officially proclaimed. 


E ight years have gone by. The major political result achieved by the 
DRA during the time is that the Afghan revolutionaries with com¬ 
prehensive Internationalist support and assistance from the Soviet Union 
have succeeded in defending the gains of the April Revolution, the free¬ 
dom, honour, independence and state sovereignty of their country. 

Socio-economic changes, especially the land and water-reform, are in 
progress, Ey the end of 1985 a total of 313,090 landless and peasant 
families with'very small'lAnd'holdings received gratis '340,900 hectares 
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of land (first-grade,land, that is, irrigated land yielding two crops 
yearly). Hundreds of peasant committees have been set up for redistri¬ 
bution of land and irrigation water. Some 566 peasant credit and 
supply-and-market cooperatives, and cooperatives of stale employees and 
artisans were in operation.. 

The fact that the latifundiumrowners have been eliminated as a class 
is the most important result of the agrarian reform carried out in the 
country. There have.been created prerequisites for setting up a non-ca- 
pitalisl agrarian sedtor in the Afghan countryside. 

Democratic dianges in political and public life arc gaining momen¬ 
tum. In this respect a great role is allotted to elections to local govern¬ 
ment bodies—/frga/t; (councils) which have already been held in seven 
provinces: Kabul, Badakhshan, Neemrooz, Balkh, Nangarhar, Kunduz, 
Jawzjan, and tn the capital. Over half the elected deputies do not belong 
to the PDPA and represent all classes and strata of the population: 
workers, peasants, the clergy, intelligentsia, petty bourgeoisie as well as 
influential tribe representatives, a fact showing the growing links bet¬ 
ween the revolutionary-democratic state and the people at large. New 
bodies of govefhmCIlt—of provinces, cities, regions, districts 
and villages, haik tuarted working in the above-mentioned provinces. 
A plan of mcasulUs tU extend the elections to all of the Republic by the 
end of this year was adopted in early January in Kabul by the preparat¬ 
ory commission for elections to local government bodies. Mass public 
organisations are.kteadHy consolidating their ranks. 

Concrete resUin have been achieved in the sphere of economic and 
cultural developthUnt. The national income has topped the pre-revolu¬ 
tionary level in total and per capita. In the last five years alone the. GNP 
increased by ov^r 11 per cent, while aggregate slate investments in the 
national economV itlct'eased by 67,000 million afghanis (100 afghanis = 
1.56 rubles as of J^htiary 1986). Industry is also making good headway: 
in the five-year ppHOd. production of electricity has gone up by 48 per 
cent, cement—id cent, natural gas- -11 per cent. Owing to unfavour¬ 

able weather coHuilidtls, lack of sufficient snow in the preceding winter, 
absence of rain In tjlfe spring and summer, in 1985 agricultural yields 
remained at the IflliRtt Annual level of the last five years. Nevertheless the 
people’s food rIjduitEltieiits are satisfied chiefly by domestic resources. To 
help the peasahftyi.fhe gOvernnienl has increased allocations for irriga¬ 
tion developmdtit dV 18 per cent which has allowed large-scale repair 
and restoration UrdfK in this sphere to be carried out. Meadows were ir¬ 
rigated, wells lilrfcH! drilled, dams and water-distributing devices were 
built. In 1985 aUte farms, peasant cooperatives and individual landown¬ 
ers received ovEf 145,000 tons of mineral fertiliser and 15,000 tons of 
high-grade wheat Jfcctl. Thtir requirements for cotton and sugarbeet se¬ 
eds were fully .aA.ilAfibd. 

In 1985 the DRA’s foreign trade turnover was more than double that 
of pre-revolutiohary Afghanistan and reached the value of $1,600 mil¬ 
lion. The wages of state enterprise workers increased on average 
2.5-fold. Nearly 1,2 million people have learned to read and write. 

Nevertheless, As noted on November 21, 1985 by Babrak Karmal, Ge¬ 
neral Secretary of the PDPA Central Committee, President of the DRA 
Revolutionary COUnciV, At the 16th Plenum of the CC PDPA, "if 
we compare ouf Achievements with the revolutionary tasks, which we had 
put before us A ffeW years Ago, it would obviously be seen that our suc¬ 
cesses are not feye-catching in some spheres of life". 

A principal task still facing the Afghan revolutionaries is to achieve 
an all-round expatlsion of the mass social base of the national-democra¬ 
tic revolution Ahd I'evolutionary-deiaocratic system. The extraordinary 
extended session of the DRA Revofutlon*|y Council of November 9, 1985 
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unanimously approved the theses On the National and Democratic Cha¬ 
racter of the April Revolution and Its Undelayable Tasks Under the 
Present Conditions. Several days later a declaration with the same title 
was adopted. The theses and declaration confirmed the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple that the national-democratic revolution was developing in the in¬ 
terests of all the working people, of all nationalities and all tribes, and 
patriotic strata of the Afghan society. Babrak Karmal said: “In our big 
and common home, the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, there is 
large and sufficient place for all Afghans. The revolution brings for every 
social group and Afghan individual what they are in need of, that is, 
peace, security, work and welfare, honorable and prosperous life.” At the 
same time, speaking at the Plenary Meeting of the PDPA Central Com¬ 
mittee Babrak Karmal said that not all people had acce.ss as yet to the. 
achievements of the revolution, that much too little had been done to' 
draw a part of workers, peasants and representatives of other social 
layers away from the counter-revolution to the side of the revolutionary- 
democratic government. For instance, if one takes the major revolu¬ 
tionary socio-economic achievement—the agrarian reform, the benefits of 
just distribution of land and water resources have not yet become acces¬ 
sible to all peasants. Free land has been handed over to less than half 
the country’s landless peasant families and families possessing small 
land holdings. It is obvious that one can hardly reckon on a peasant’s 
support if he lacks sufficient land and water to provide for his family. 
Land-starved and middle peasants need land and water, financial and 
material and technological aid, they need cooperatives. 

Other transformations that were proclaimed by the revolutionary go¬ 
vernment and welcomed by the working people have not been introduced 
in full. Much remains to be done to improve the material conditions, 
housing and other conditions of life of workers, specialists and employe¬ 
es, and above ail those employed in the state sector in industry, building 
and transport. 

A special place belongs to the relationship between the people’s go¬ 
vernment and national proprietors and traders who play a notable role 
in the production sphere, trade and transport, and who must make their 
contribution to normalising the country’s situation and its economic 
development. The PDPA leadership demands that government bodies con¬ 
duct a strictly consistent policy with regard to this part of society, one 
that will ensure them a worthy place in economic life, and provide cre¬ 
dit to petty and middle traders. 

Serious attention should be devoted to the position of the .Moslem cler¬ 
gy, especially in rural areas. Measures are taken, despite the country’s 
strained financial circumstances, to transfer all representatives of the 
clergy, including those doing military service, to state maintenance. The 
prestige of High Council of Religious Scholars and Clergymen must be 
raised, and patience and respect must be shown while drawing the clergy 
to the side of the revolutionary-democratic pvernment. 

There are also problems in relations with tribes: the e.xisting contacts 
and agreements with them are often broken off due to the failure by the 
ministries and departments to fulfil their pledges. This undermines the 
prestige of the revolutionary government in the eyes of the tribes, reduc¬ 
ing to naught all that has been previously achieved. This is often due 
to the absence of precise coordination between government bodies deal¬ 
ing with the frontier Pushtu and Beluchi tribes, where it is necessary to 
show political foresight, circumspection and realism, bearing in mind the 
complicated military-political situation and the traditional life style of 
the tribes. 

Under the leadership of the PDPA and with the internationalist aid 
of the Soviet Union the DRA Armed Forces have made their combat ope- 
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rations more successful. The Afghan Army is becoming the main force 
in combatting the counter-revolution. The number of its Party members 
is growing; the composition of its political bodies and Party organisa¬ 
tions is improving. Babrak Karma 1 said: “But we should draw this bit¬ 
ter, but objective conclusion with full explicity that despite the compara¬ 
tive superiority of our Armed Forces over the enemy both from the view 
points of man and arms and war means, our armed forces have not yet- 
brought a drastic turning in the struggle against the armed counter-re¬ 
volution.” Hence the task set by the PDPA and the DRA government: 
to do their utmost to make the Armed Forces capable to solve the prob¬ 
lems connected with the defence of the DRA, the routing of the gangs 
infiltrating the country from without, and to turn the Army into an in¬ 
vincible revolutionary force. 

Such are the main problems and the ensuing tasks at the present 
stage of the national-democratic revolution, which were covered in detail 
in Babrak Karmal’s speech at the 16th Plenary Meeting of the PDPA 
Central Committee. Yet, as evidenced by an analysis of these tasks, the 
greatest importance is attached to the most radical task of them all, 
that of extending the social base of revolutionary changes, which should 
be solved as soon as possible by the joint efforts of the PDPA, the DRA 
government, the National Fatherland Front, the country’s mass organisa¬ 
tions and ail its patriotic forces. 

The new approach envisages further improvement and activisation 
of work among population groups adhering to a neutral stand, establish¬ 
ing contacts and cooperation not only with non-revolutionary forces and 
organisations but with some of those that are still hostile to the revolu¬ 
tion. The PDPA takes into consideration the fact that disagreement is 
not only possible but often inevitable in this situation. However, the re¬ 
volutionary government intends to do away with such disagreements 
not by force but by constructive dialogue that would be acceptable to the 
other party and would be based on loyalty to their homeland, the 
task of ensuring the country freedom and independence, preserving the 
Afghan people’s honour and dignity, defending the people’s right to life, 
the principles of humanism and Islam. 

Putting an end to bloodshed, establishing stable peace and secu¬ 
rity in the country, creating as quickly as possible conditions for the 
unification and broad nationwide cooperation of all patriotic forces in the 
name of peaceful labour, building a new, democratic and prosperous 
society for all the Afghan people—such* is the strategic aim of the PDPA 
and the DRA government. 

To implement the Party and government decisions on extending the 
social base of the revolution, last December a group of non-Party lead¬ 
ers was introduced into the DRA government. At a meeting of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Central Council of the National F'atherland 
Front held this January 33 candidates were approved for the posts of 
vice-presidents of the NFF Central Council and members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee. At a meeting of the DRA Revolutionary Council held 
the same month 79 new members were introduced into this supreme legis¬ 
lative body. Among the new leaders of the National Fatherland Front 
and the Revolutionary Council there are representatives of workers, pea¬ 
sants, intelligentsia, .Icrgy, traders and other population groups. Most 
of them are non-Party people. A decision was taken to map out a draft 
constitution and a commission has been set up to this end. 


I t should.be emphasised that the complications encountered by the Afg¬ 
han revolution cannot be attributed wholly to the country’s grim-heri¬ 
tage—backwardness, poverty, ignorance—or to the mistakes made at the 
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initial stage of the revolution. The gains of the new Afghanistan would 
have been even more obvious had it not been for the armed interference in 
the country’s affairs, an undeclared war against the Afghans started in 1978. 
The USA is the instigator and organiser of this war. Washington renders 
massive financial, military, material-technological, political and propa¬ 
ganda aid and support to the counter-revolutionary rabble. Inmmediately 
after the DRA was proclaimed, US special agencies .set down to w^orking 
out and then carrying out large-scale subversive acts against revolu¬ 
tionary Afghanistan, which became, according to the US mass media and 
Congressmen, the biggest secret operation conducted by the USA since 
the Vietnam war. The USA has turned neighbouring Pakistan into a bul¬ 
wark of aggression against revolutionary Afghanistan. In the vicinity of 
the Pakistani cities Peshawar, Quetta, Nasir-Bagh, Landi Kotal, Parachi- 
nar and the Hadji and Laverlai-Zargun districts more than 100 camps 
training saboteurs and terrorists for infiltration into the DRA have been 
set up with US finances. 

In 1985 alone the US Congress allocated $470 million for interfe¬ 
rence in Afghanistan’s internal affairs, for overt aggression against a .so¬ 
vereign state, a member of the UN and the non-alignment movement, for 
an undeclared war against the Afghan people. The USA has spent 
over $1,500 million for the massacre of Afghan civilians, the destruc¬ 
tion of peasant cooperatives and farms, roads and communication lines, 
hospitals and clinics, for setting fire to and blowing up cinemas and air¬ 
port buildings, schools and mosques, institutes and shops. In the country 
where approximately 90 per cent of the population was illiterate before 
the revolution the counter-revolutionary gangs destroyed nearly 2,000 
schools. They razed 900 peasant cooperatives and nearly half all ho¬ 
spitals, 14 per cent of state-owned motor-vehicles, and three-fourths of 
all the communication lines. Direct damages inflicted by the subversive 
acts of the mercenary gangs on the country's national economy alone top 
$1,000 million. Such is the price paid by the Afghan people for the US 
concept of “low-iniensity” conflicts. 

But who will name the price paid by the workers and peasants, te¬ 
achers and drivers, doctors and tractor-drivers, activi.sts of Party, TU, 
youth and women’s organisations, the hundreds and thousands of men 
and women, old people and children who have been killed or maimed 
only because the USA finds it convenient to attribute eveiy victory .sco¬ 
red by the forces of democracy, national and social emancipation to tlie 
alleged “hand of Moscow”? The implementation of the doctrine of “new 
globalism” with regard to the DRA means the further escalation of the 
bloody war against the Afghan people. Already in January this year the 
US Administration made haste to supply the dushmans with another 
$250 million. Regardless of what the USA may say of its alleged en¬ 
deavour to achieve political normalisation of the situation in Afghanis¬ 
tan this fact confirms the essence of US policy towards the DRA. 

In his speech before heads of diplomatic missions accredited in the 
Soviet Union on December 27, 1985 Mikhail Gorbachev said; "The en¬ 
deavour to extinguish the hot-beds of tension, or at any rale to dampen 
them, is hindered by the habit of regarding conflict situalion.s through 
the prism of political and ideological confrontation between the East and 
the West. Policy based on erroneous concepts is fraught with short-sight¬ 
edness and danger. Conflicts take shape on local social, economic and 
political ground. That means they have to be settled without infringing 
on the peoples’ legitimate interests, on their right to choose their way 
of life without outside interference, as well as on their right to protect 
their choice.” 

The DRA government, true to the principles of peace and friendship 
with all peoples proclaimed at the outset of the April Revolution, and in 
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full keeping with its well-known statements of May 14, 1980 and August 
24, 1981, spares no effort to normalise the situation around the DRAinthe 
interests of peace and security of ail the peoples in the area. In the 
course of the Afghan-Pakistani talks held in Geneva through the person¬ 
al representative of the UN Secretary-General the Afghan side applied 
every effort to achieve progress in this sphere, it has displayed good¬ 
will and the most earnest intentions. A general agreement has been re¬ 
ached on the question of non-interference, international guarantees and 
the voluntary return of refugees. There remain a few details that could 
be settled by direct negotiation. However the USA is doing everything 
to hinder the completion of the Geneva talks. 

In the Political Report to the 27th CPSU Congress Mikhail Gorbachev 
said that counter-revolution and imperialism had turned Afgha¬ 
nistan into a bleeding wound. He stressed the following: “The USSR 
.supports that country’s efforts to defend its sovereignty. We should like, 
in the near future, to withdraw the Soviet troops stationed in Afgha¬ 
nistan at the request of its government. Moreover, we have agreed with 
the Afghan side on the schedule for their phased withdrawal as soon as 
a political .settlement is reached that ensures an actual cessation and 
dependably guarantees the non-resumption of foreign armed interference 
in the internal affairs of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan”. 

In the past eight years Soviet-Afghan traditional friendly relations, 
which were initiated by the Treaty between the RSFSR and Afghanistan 
of February 28, 1921 and which was called by V. I. Lenin a “treaty of 
friendship”, were further developed and cooperation between the two 
countries was strengthened and increased in virtually all spheres of li¬ 
fe: political, social, economic, scientific and cultural, as well as in the 
sphere of training national cadres for the DRA. Over 30 national econo¬ 
mic facilities have been put into operation in Afghanistan with Soviet 
assistance, and 90 more are under construction. All in all, beginning 
with the mid-1950.s the Soviet Lfnion has contributed to the building of 
over 200 projects. Over 60 per cent of all of the country’s industrial out¬ 
put, 75 per cent of industrial output manufactured in the state sector, 
and two-thirds of all electricity comes from facilities built with Soviet 
assistance. In Februay 1986 a trade agreement for 1986-1990 was signed 
by the Soviet Union and the DRA in Moscow. Last December a program¬ 
me on scientific and cultural cooperation was signed. 

The Soviet-Afghan economic cooperation is geared to creating a cer¬ 
tain production potential and a corresponding infrastructure, developing 
natural resources, resolving the food problem, increasing employment 
and raising the DRA export resources. Nowadays, this cooperation is a 
vital factor in upgrading the economy of Afghanistan and creating fa¬ 
vourable conditions for carrying out progressive socio-economic transfor¬ 
mations in the interests of the broad strata of the population. The Treaty 
of Friendship, Good-Neighbourline.ss and Cooperation of December 5, 
1978 serves as a legal ba.sis for developing Soviet-Afghan cooperation. 

The time-tested Soviet-Afghan friendship is an invaluable treasure 
of the two peoples. In his speech at the 27th CPSU Congress Babrak 
Karmal said that the Afghan people would never forget the tremendous, 
incomparable assistance rendered by the USSR. He said that only the 
birthplace of Lenin w is capable of establishing such relations with a de¬ 
veloping country. 

.As the young Afghan Republic enters its ninth year, its revolution¬ 
aries and all the true patriots of a free and independent Afghanistan may 
be sure that the sympathies of the Soviet people and their internation¬ 
alist solidarity are on the side of the Afghan people’s righteous cause. 
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O ne of the imperatives of international life in our day is to revive the 
process of detente, and that calls for broad development of mutually 
beneficial economic cooperation between states with different social sy¬ 
stems, which is inconceivable without normal monetary-financial and cre¬ 
dit relations. Such relations can either help to create conditions for the 
development of trade and economic ties and scientific and technological 
exchanges or, if they are made to serve the policy of trade and politi¬ 
cal discrimination, considerably slow down the process of the global 
division of labour. The most reactionary circles of the imperialist pow¬ 
ers are trying to follow such a discriminatory policy with regard to the 
socialist countries. 

Here one can see a set of contradictions connected with relations bet¬ 
ween states belonging to the two systems, two formations, contradictions 
of long standing. As it was noted in the Political Report of the CPSU 
Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress, “Capitalism regarded 
the birth of socialism as an ‘error’ of history which must be ‘rectified’. 
It was to be rectified at any cost, by any means, irrespective of law 
and morality: by armed intervention, economic blockade, subversive ac¬ 
tivity, sanctions and ‘punishments’, or refusal of any and ail coopera¬ 
tion.” 

The CMEA countries believe that economic partnership, in particular 
between states with different political and social systems, is not only a 
major instrument for a solution of their national economic problems, but 
also a reliable factor of strengthening the security of the peoples and 
materialising detente. The detente of the i970s showed very well that 
East-West trade and economic ties and exchanges of new technology arc 
mutually beneficial. The rapid development of such ties involves an ex¬ 
tension of monetary-financial and credit relations between socialist and 
capitalist states. 

In that period, many monetary and credit transactions, in particular 
with US banks, were concluded and realised in the interests of the East 
and the West. Thus, the Bank of America, Hie capitalist world’s largest 
bank in terms of assets, provided credits for the operations of the Italian 
company Fiat connected with the building of the Togliatti Automobile 
Works in the Soviet Union. After that, it gave credit cover to the deals 
between the Occidental Petroleum Company and Soviet organisations. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, the USA’s second largest financial institu¬ 
tion, took part in crediting the purchases of machinery and equipment 
for the Kama Motor Works and the Soviet oil industry. 

Monetary and credit deals considered to be traditional in internation¬ 
al practice were developed on a particularly large scale. These included 
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funding under inter-governmental agreements on the terms of, export cre¬ 
dits, commercial bank credits (|>8nk-to-b|ank and iconsortium credits), 
company, financial and other credits. In order to ensure timely payments 
in freely convertible currency, the banks of the CMEA countries actively 
bought and sold currency on the international market, took in and placed 
deposits, and carried out other monetary operations. The growing scale 
and long-term character of East-West cooperation also called for long¬ 
term bank credits, which helped to realise large-scale economic projects 
in the mutual interests of the socialist and the capitalist countries. 

The US Administration which came to office in the early 1980s took 
an open line towards confrontation and socio-political revenge. As a 
result, many of the positive achievements of the 1970s were soon dest¬ 
royed. 


W estern reactionary circles also geared their international monetary 
policy to the purposes of confrontation. In accordance with the spe¬ 
cific conditions of individual socialist countrres, imperialism adopted a 
dual monetary policy: in some instances, a policy of “cheap” money, and 
in others, a credit blockade. The “cheap" money policy was meant to tie the 
the economy of an individual socialist country as closely as possible to 
the economy of the capitalist states, so that the imperialist circles could 
then switch over from the policy of encouraging economic ties with the 
West (through credits) to an international monetary blockade. The im¬ 
perialist circles expect that, in view of the growing indebtedness of the 
socialist country involved, such a switch could have an adverse effect 
on its economy and financial standing. In other words, the policy of 
lending “cheap” money is nothing but a credit trap. 

Since the early 1980s, the US reactionary circles, confronted with the 
strengthening cohesion of the socialist countries and the growing role 
of economic cooperation in the development of their national economies, 
have taken the road of trying to organise a credit blockade against them. 
The US Administration began to put pressure on private banks in the 
capitalist countries, urging them to scale down their credit relations with 
the CMEA countries, to extend fewer credits and toughen their terms. 

The USA initiated the coordination of the W'estern countries’ interna¬ 
tional monetary policy with regard to the CMEA countries. It was under 
US pressure that the 1982 Versailles summit of the seven leading capital¬ 
ist states pledged a differentiated approach to economic relations with 
the socialist countries. It was decided to toughen control over the export 
of “strategic goods”, and to exchange information on matters of econo¬ 
mic, trade and financial ties with these countries. The summiteers also 
agreed jointly to toughen the terms of credits to the socialist states. The 
USA, which had virtually stopped giving credits to the CMEA countries, 
demanded that the other countries of the Big Seven should also stop ex¬ 
tending long-term credits under East-West trade and economic contracts. 

The US.\ urged its allies to sign an agreement on limiting the vo¬ 
lume of credits being extended to the Soviet Union and the other CMEA 
countries, shortening maturity periods and raising interest rates. With 
that aim in view, the US Administration began putting direct pressure 
not only on the governments, but also on the private banks that continued 
cooperating with the socialist community countries. In that way. the 
United States intended to knock together a united credit front as ah 
integral element of the economic war against the CMEA countries. Its 
purpose was perfectly clear: to create economic difficulties in the coun¬ 
tries of existing socialism, to isolate them from the achievements of w'orld 
science and technology. 
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The US Administration’s credit policy is being coordinated by the 
treasury, economic, commerce and state departments. The leading capi¬ 
talist countries have stepped up the coordination of their international 
monetary policy. 

The reactionary imperialist circles are also pursuing the line geared 
to impede the independent economic and social development of the newly- 
free countries and to intensify their exploitation by transnational corpo¬ 
rations and banks. This is one of the main causes of the foreign inde¬ 
btedness of the developing world running into a trillion of dollars. The 
necessary conditions for solving this problem are. in particular, the lo¬ 
wering of the interest rates on loans and credits, the stabilisation of 
exchange rates. 

The CMEA member countries are resolutely coming out for the nor¬ 
malisation of the international economic situation and the monetary- 
financial and credit relations. In January 1986 the USSR government 
forwarded to Javier Perez de Cuellar, UN General Secretary, a memo¬ 
randum International Economic Security; An Important Condition of 
Healthy International Economic Relations. As it is stressed in the docu¬ 
ment, intercourse between states should be free from arbitrariness and 
illigal embargoes, boycotts, trade, credit and technological blockades and 
the use of economic ties as an instrument of political pressure. 


I t is no secret that the USA’s swing from detente to confrontation was 
due not only to the antisocialist strategy of its ruling circles, but also 
to their hegemonistic striving to assert its domination over the other 
capitalist states, whom they regard not only as allies, but also as rivals. 
To reduce the latter’s trade and economic competitiveness, the USA has 
resorted to such tools as manipulations with discount rates and the dol¬ 
lar exchange rates. 

The mass media are being widely used by Western reactionary circ¬ 
les in their policy of economic confrontation with socialism. Slander and 
crude false'noods, which are a favourite ideological weapon of imperial¬ 
ism, have been brought into play. 

In particular the opponents of normalising the financial side of East- 
West trade have been plugging their thesis on the CMEA countries’ al¬ 
legedly big debts to the capitalist states, on their “overindebtedness”. 
In the summer of 1985, for instance, the US magazine Internalional Re¬ 
ports ran an editorial in which certain US banking circles expressed 
their scepticism over -the state of the CMEA countries’ economy and their 
foreign debt service payments. 

In actual fact, even according to bourgeois sources the CMEA coun¬ 
tries’ external debt does not exceed three per cent of the total world debt 
and has gone down markedly over the past few years. There is nothing 
extraordinary about their indebtedness. It is due primarily to their im¬ 
ports of machinery and equipment from the capitalist countries, and 
these are now being sold on credit throughout the world. 

The business and banking circles of the capitalist countries take a po¬ 
sitive .view of the socialist countries’ creditworthiness. Special note is 
taken of the high creditworthiness of the Soviet Union, a fact admitted 
by the Western press as well. Thus, The Wall Street Journal has quoted 
an Italian banker as saying that the West would never have any problem 
with Soviet debt-service payments. And the British Times noted that 
West European and Japanese banks were competing with each other for 
the right to extend credits to the USSR, the most reliable borrower. 

The other CMEA countries are also reliable partners in matters of 
credit. The conclusion drawn by the experts of such a prestigious body 
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as the UN Economic Commission for Europe is characteristic in this res¬ 
pect. They believe that the state of the CMEA countries’ payments ba¬ 
lances has markedly improved and their positions in trade with the 
West have strengthened. 

At tlie same time, one is bound to see that the so-called debt problem 
of some socialist states is often engineered by the capitalist countries 
themselves, in particular, through discriminatory measures that prevent 
the socialist countries from exporting their goods to the West as a source 
of foreign-exchange earnings. 

That is particularly evident with regard to Poland, when some cre¬ 
ditors deliberately stimulate a situation which hinders debt service pay¬ 
ments. For a long time now, the financial and economic circles of the 
capitalist countries have in effect been blocking Poland's imports, so 
holding back the growth of production, including growth in thCe export 
industries. In speaking at the Kora enterprise in Warsaw in October 
1985, First Secretary of the PUWP Central Committee and President of 
the PPR Council of State Wojciech Jaruzelski noted that “the West has 
continued its policy of sanctions against Poland, which hinders the 
fulfilment of some of its economic development tasks”. 

It is primarily the capitalist world itself that is threatened with the 
consequences of indebtedness. In the 1980s, many capitalist states have 
been hit by an unprecedented world-wide crisis of indebtedness. In 1985, 
the total debts of the capitalist world exceeded the total gross national 
product of all the capitalist countries. Estimates show that the internal 
and external indebtedness of the capitalist countries has been going up 
on average by 15 per cent a year and is growing several times faster 
than their gross national product. 

Antisocialist propaganda has also frequently alleged that East-West 
credit relations meet the interests of the socialist countries alone. Mean¬ 
while, credits are as old as international trade itself. Payment by instal¬ 
lment and financing of export-boosting programmes are a traditional pra¬ 
ctice. Moreover, credit is not a charitable gesture on the part of the cre¬ 
ditor, but a mutually advantageous deal, a two-way street. And it is not 
only that the creditor receives interest. In our day, a sizeable batch of 
machinery or equipment, to say nothing of whole plants, can hardly be 
sold on any market without a commercial credit to the importer. That is 
a normal process in the sphere of international economic relations. 

In implementing its energy programme, the Soviet Union, for instan¬ 
ce, takes due account of the Western countries’ interest in buying Soviet 
natural gas. Since it has a reciprocal interest, it has concluded long-term 
agreements with a number of foreign partners for the supply of machin¬ 
ery and equipment for main gas pipelines in the Soviet Union. Under 
these agreements, the USSR Foreign Trade Bank is being given long¬ 
term special-purpose credits, to be repayed from the gas revenues. 

In developing mutually advantageous trade and economic ties with 
the capitalist stdtes, the CMEA countries extend credits themselves. Thus, 
in terms of the balance between the volume of credits given and received 
(including credits to socialist, developing and industrialised capitalist 
countries), the USSR operates on the international money market as a 
creditor with regard to its foreign economic cooperation partners. 


T he socialist community states act on the assumption that the future 
of trade and economic ties is one of the vital questions of our day 
which are pivotal to the historical dispute between the forces of progress 
and reaction. The CMEA countries are convinced that life will decide 
that question in favour of the former. Even in the capitalist countries, 
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the idea of “economic warfare” meets with ever greater resistance. The 
non-aligned movement, progressive public opinion throughout the world, 
realistically minded politicians and businessmen have been coming out 
against the attempts to block mutually advantageous cooperation and 
to prevent a restructuring of international economic relations on a just 
and democratic basis. 

The policy of holding back the development of East-West economic 
relations inevitably clashes with reality. Even at the time when world 
economic relations were deformed by the capitalist crisis and the policy 
of boycotts, the annual volume of the CMEA countries* trade with We¬ 
stern countries exceeded $100,000 million. In the final count, many We¬ 
stern countries upheld their national interests and did not actively sup- 

f iort the US policy of bans and sanctions, realising that it was IVaught 
or them with grave negative consequences. As a result, the CMEA coun¬ 
tries’ trade with the Western countries has continued to- expand, in spite 
of US pressure and resistance. 

The mutually advantageous trade and economic deals between the 
East and the West went hand in hand with the development of credit 
operations between the West European and CMEA countries, even though 
the US Administration kept pressuring the former to mount a credit 
blockade against the socialist community. Realising that the CMEA co¬ 
untries are reliable borrowers, many West European banks have resisted 
that pressure and resumed the extension of sizeable credits to the social¬ 
ist community states on relatively favourable terms. 

A return to detente is actively promoted by many large-scale initia¬ 
tives launched by .the Soviet Union and the other CMEA countries on 
the world scene and primarily in the sphere of security. Their moves have 
met with approval on the part of world public opinion and have been 
highly appreciated by the governments of many countries. 

At the same time, the social ageing of the capitalist .society reduces 
the chances of major changes in the policy pursued by the ruling circles 
and elevates the degree of its senselessness. As it was noted in the Po¬ 
litical Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Con¬ 
gress, “that is why it is not easy at all, in the current circumstances, to 
predict the future of the relations between the socialist and the capitalist 
countries, the USSR and the USA." Meanwhile, the state of affairs 
between the latter is of great significance for the development of a nor¬ 
mal international economic cooperation as a whole. And that is only na¬ 
tural, for. in virtue of their military, economic, scientific and technologi¬ 
cal potential and international weight, the Soviet Union and the United 
States bear a special responsibility for the state of international rela¬ 
tions and the character of world development. 

Of course, the two economic giants arc able to develop without mu¬ 
tual trade, and that is what they actually do. Thus, the USA, the big¬ 
gest trading power in the. world, is only 13th in Soviet foreign trade 
and is far behind Finland, Belgium and Austria, while the USSR is 16th 
in US trade. 

In view of their large economic potentials and numerous other tra¬ 
ding partners, the USSR and the USA can in principle do without each 
other economically in the future as well. But that is not normal, primari¬ 
ly from the standpoint of politics. Indeed, lasting and stable relations 
capable of ensuring reliable peace should rest on a foundation of deve¬ 
loped business relations. 

Realising that political and economic detente in the present-day world 
is directly dependent on the development of relations between the USSR 
and the USA, each of which has many allies, the CPSU has taken a prin¬ 
cipled stand on this issue, spelling it out in the new edition of the CPSU 
Programme. It says: "The CPSU stands for normal and stable relations 
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between the Soviet Union and the United States of America.... Differen¬ 
ces between social systems and ideologies should not lead to strained 
relations. There are objective prerequisites for the development of fruit¬ 
ful and mutually beneficial Soviet-US cooperation in various fields.” 

In the joint Soviet-US statement adopted as a result of the Geneva 
Summit in November 1985, the sides expressed their intention to extend 
the programmes of bilateral cultural, educational, scientific and techno¬ 
logical exchanges, and also to develop trade and economic ties. 

The Soviet Union’s constructive stand was set forth in detail in Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachev’s speech on December 10, 1985, before the annual mee¬ 
ting of the American-Soviet Trade and Economic Council (ASTEC). He 
emphasised that the development of trade and economic ties between 
the USSR and the USA is a political problem, notably because the main 
obstacles in their way are political rather than economic. 

The annual ASTEC meeting showed the striving of the Soviet and 
the US business circles to deepen and develop their cooperation on a 
mutually advantageous basis. Thus, members of the committee on small 
business emphasised the significant role played in the development of 
Soviet-US trade by small- and medium-sized US companies, which have 
potentialities for buying Soviet goods and supplying equipment for the 
USSR’s agro-industrial complex, the engineering and chemical indust¬ 
ries, The Financial Committee came out for an extension of the most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment to the USSR in its trade with the United 
States, including commercial credits. 

Such a position is of essential importance, for one of the obstacles 
to business ties is the USA’s refusal to give the USSR most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment, which implies non-discrimination, primarily in custom 
tariffs. Meanwhile, about 120 countricb now enjoy such treatment from 
the USA. As for the Soviet Union, the USA has been raising diverse bar¬ 
riers against the export of many Soviet goods to the US market, and 
that deprives the Soviet Union of the foreign-exchange earnings that 
are necessary to buy US goods. But the USSR cannot endlessly keep 
getting foreign exchange, say, from Western Europe and spending it in 
the USA. 

The barriers being erected by the USA in the matter of credits put 
another brake on the development of Soviet-US trade and economic tics. 
Even during the run-up to the Geneva Summit, although the credit bloc¬ 
kade against the CMEA countries had in effect collapsed, the US reac¬ 
tionary circles continued to insist on its organisation. A bill was put be¬ 
fore the US Congress empowering the President to ban private bank 
credits to the socialist states. This bill has not been approved so far, 
but it remains among the as yet unrealised projects with the help of 
which the reactionary circles hope to talk to the socialist countries from 
a position of strength, notably, by intimidating them with credit sanc¬ 
tions. 

Playing up to those reactionary circles in the West which seek to wind 
down its credit relations with the CMEA countries, some bourgeois pe¬ 
riodicals are trying to question the strength of the socialist community’s 
foreign-exchange potential. Their argument is an alleged inefficiency of 
the socialist economy, its lag in the field of scientific and technical pro¬ 
gress. 

But how can one say that the CMEA countries have a weak foreign- 
exchange potential if their overall economic potential is so strong? Their 
aggregate economic potential is now larger than that of the USA or 
that of the West European countries taken together. The CMEA coun¬ 
tries' share in the world total now comes to 25 per cent of the national 
income, 33 per cent of industrial output, and 20 per cent of agricultural 
output. 
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The perspectives of the CMEA countries are even brighter. At the 
CMEA’s 41st (extraordinary) Session, held in Moscow on December 
17-18, 1985, they unanimously adopted a Comprehensive Programme of 
Scientific and Technological Progress in the CMEA Countries up to the 
Year 2000. The Programme provides a solid basis for consistent growth 
of the economic efficiency of their social production, and thus of their 
financial and foreign-exchange potential. 

Any monetary-financial discrimination against the CMEA countries 
primarily goes against the interests of its organisers. Life shows that a 
policy of blockade with regard to the CMEA countries often serves to 
turn East-West economic, trade and monetary-credit problems into grave 
problems of East-West relations. And that is particularly noticeable in 
conditions when the rivalry between the main economic centres of tfie 
world capitalist system has been developing into an undeclared trade 
war, into a battle for resources and a currency war. In such a situa¬ 
tion, the West European countries and Japan are bound to suffer huge 
losses if they give up their trade and economic ties with the CMEA co¬ 
untries; the contradictions between them are bound to increase. 

Heavy losses are also suffered by the inspirer of the “economic war” 
against the socialist countries—the USA itself. Thus, at the height of 
that war (1980-1982), US firms lost a total of about $25,500 million. 
Japan, which (in contrast to the West European countries) vigorously 
supported the USA in the “economic war” against the socialist commu¬ 
nity, also met with considerable losses. In 1980, for instance, Japan lost 
at least 10 long-term Soviet contracts valued at around $100 million 
each. By 1983, its estimated losses resulting from its accession to the 
US sanctions against the USSR had reached $4,000 million. 

One should also bear in mind that if the organisers of the credit 
blockade venture to expand it, the consequences for them could be high¬ 
ly adverse. To break off the traditional credit ties with the CMEA coun¬ 
tries is to weaken the business activity of the capitalist blocs, for the 
Soviet Union alone now maintains links with 1,840 banks in 131 coun¬ 
tries of the world, including capitalist countries. A curtailment of credit 
ties with the CMEA countries could weaken the financial position of the 
Western banks, some of which are already sliding towards the brink of 
a financial collapse. 

Moreover, it is not only in the sphere of finances that the capitalist coun¬ 
tries feel the adverse effects of the erosion of credit tics with the CMEA 
countries. That erosion has led and continues to lead to a downturn in 
international trade and. consequently, to a curtailment of production. 

The socialist community has all it needs to ensure economic growth. 
Besides, there is nothing essentially new about the policy of international 
monetary blockades against the socialist community states. The Soviet 
Union, for instance, has long been the target of such blockades, which 
are an integral part of economic blockades. In the past. Western reac¬ 
tionary circles resorted to two forms of monetary blockade: gold and 
credit. Owing to its major economic achievements, the USSR success¬ 
fully overcame one form of monetary blockade after another. But at that 
time, Lenin said, “the blockade was in fact the principal, really strong 
weapon with which the imperialists of the world wanted to strangle 
Soviet Russia”. * In the 1980s, It has no power at all, for the Soviet Uni¬ 
on and the other CMEA countries now have a large potential. Their in¬ 
dustry is now able to produce all they need As US experts have esti¬ 
mated, a cut in the export of industrial goods from the developed capi¬ 
talist countries to the USSR projected for 1982-1983 could have cost the 
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Soviet economy $4,500 million, while the total GNP of these countries 
themselves would have decreased by $30,000 million. 

Naturally, the sociaiist community countries have never forgotten that 
the capitalist countries are not only heir economic partners on the 
lines of coexistence, but also their class adversaries. In order to service 
their mutual economic cooperation, the CMEA countries have their own 
international monetary-credit mechanism, with two successfully operating 
collective banks: the International Bank for Economic Cooperation 
(IBEC) and the International Investment Bank (IIB). These have their 
own socialist international currency: the transferable ruble. The CMEA 
countries international monetary-financial system stimulates the steady 
and dynamic development of their economic, scientific and technological 
cooperation and enables them to effect mutual trade and economic deals 
without resorting to the dollar or other capitalist currencies or to outside 
credits. Since the CMEA countries have their own monetary‘financial 
mechanism, they are “insured” within their own region against the im¬ 
perialist strategy of blackmail and the US policy of high interest rates. 

Crediting-settlement services of the IBEC extended to the CMEA co¬ 
untries helped to expand intra-CMEA trade. To ensure smooth commer¬ 
cial payments, the Bank has granted about 66,000 million transferable 
rubles’ worth of credits in the 1981-1985 period, including more than 
15,000 million in 1985. The aggregate volume of mutual settlements 
through the IBEC in the 1981-1985 period has topped 885,300 million 
transferable rubles, including 211,000 million in 1985. 

As for the CMEA countries’ monetary-credit relations with the capi¬ 
talist .states, which have to be serviced with the use of their currencies, 
a credit blockade in this area could in principle have a negative effect 
on the development of East-West trade and economic relations. But, in 
view of the priority of the CMEA countries’ mutual economic coopera¬ 
tion, that cannot disrupt their reproduction patterns. 

The CMEA countries’ ever stronger economic potential and technico- 
economic independence from the West provide a reliable basis for their 
exchange stability, making them invulnerable. In accordance with the 
decisions of the Economic Summit Conference, the CMEA countries have 
been consistently deepening their mutual economic cooperation, accele¬ 
rating the development of production and the mutual supply of goods 
whose import is obstructed by Western discriminatory measures. 

If the destabilisation of the political atmosphere continues, it is bound 
to hinder the development of economic ties and, consequently, of mo¬ 
netary-credit relations between the East and the W'est. East-West trade, 
economic and monetary-credit relations cannot flourish in a hostile 
political climate. So long as there arc no positive changes in the poli¬ 
tical field, the general state of such relations will remain well below 
its potential level. But these relations themselves are also in need of 
improvement, something that would intensify the internationalisation of 
economic life. Such internationalisation is a natural process, for the pre¬ 
sent-day world is marked by ever greater interdependence. 

Following a realistic international monetary policy, the CMEA coun¬ 
tries do not shut their eyes to the possibility of new discriminatory mo¬ 
ves in the field of credits, primarily on the part of the United States and, 
under US pressure, on the part of other capitalist countries as well. The 
socialist community states know that they have a reliable antidote to 
these intentions of the reactionary circles: it is their ever stronger plan¬ 
ned socialist economy and their ability to multiply their strength thro¬ 
ugh mutual economic, scientific, technological and monetary-credit coo¬ 
peration. 


THE USSR FOR PEACE AND SECURITY IN ASIA 


M. PETROV 


T he tension that persists in a number of areas of the Asian continent 
and in the waters of the Pacific and Indian Oceans adjoining it, where 
a large part of the planet’s population lives, and the attempts of imperia¬ 
list quarters to turn this area into the eastern and southern flank of their 
militarist, policies demand more vigorous action towards improving the 
political climate in this part of the globe. 

As the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
27th CPSU Congress pointed out in its Political Report, ‘‘the 
significance of the Asian and Pacific direction is growing. In 
that vast region there arc many tangled knots of contradictions 
and, besides, the political situation in some places is unstable. Here 
it is necessary, without postponement, to find the relevant solutions and 
paths. Evidently, this has to begin with the coordination and then the 
pooling of efforts in the interests of a political settlement of painful 
problems so as, in parallel, on that basis to at least lake the edge off the 
military confrontation in various parts of Asia and stabilise the situation 
there. 

"This is made all the more urgent by the fact that in Asia and other 
continents the flashpoints of military danper are not dying down. Wc 
arc in favour of vitalising collective quests for ways of defusing conflict 
situations in the Middle East... in all of the planet’s turbulent points. 
This is imperatively demanded by the interests of general security.”' 

No matter how considerable the differences between the slates of this 
area may sometimes be in their approach to the existing problems, it is 
.still much more important that the peoples of Asia are united by common 
historical destiny and vital interests: they have to tackle much the same 
problems engendered by the past and checking their advance. This 
prompts the need for cooperation and goodneighbourly relations on the 
basis of a broad security concept which would meet the interests of each 
and all states of the region. 

The many-faceted efforts towards more reliable security in Asia under¬ 
taken by the Soviet Union as both a European and an Asian and Pacific 
stale are contributing considerably to the formation of this concept and 
its implementation through practical political work. The proposal ad¬ 
vanced at the 27th Congress for the creation of a comprehensive system 
of international security and the principled foundations of such a system, 
and the way of improving the inlernational situation in the Asian-Pacific 
region, which was indicated in the Congress documents, were highly ap¬ 
praised in the Asian countries. 

That this country is interested in promoting Asian security is only 
natural. The turn taken by political processes in Asia will affect not only 
security interests of the USSR and its allies and friends, but also the 
future of world peace. 


T he vast experience accumulated by the countries and peoples of Asia 
in the struggle for peace and security on the continent has prompted 
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the main principles of the concept of Asian security and rendered it uni¬ 
versal character. The cornerstones ■ of this concept were provided by the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence (Pancha Shila) - and ihe ten prin¬ 
ciples of the Bandung Conference of heads of state and government of 
29 Asian and African countries (1955). Elaborated back in the mid-1950s 
by joint effort of states, these principles have played an important role 
in the restructuring of international relations in Asia on a qualitatively 
new, democratic foundation, and have lost none of their significance 
today. 

The core of the concept of Asian security is formed by constructive ini¬ 
tiatives advanced over recent years by the socialist and non-aligned Asian 
states. Their principal purpose is to eliminate the conflict situations and 
hotbeds of tension which imperialist interference helps fan up in a number 
of regions of the Asian continent, specifically, in the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. Obviously, to settle the conflicts peacefully and with full 
and just consideration for the legitimate interests of all sides, suitable 
political platforms of the settlement must be alaborated which would not 
infringe on these interests, as well as a mechanism of negotiations 
adapted to each individual conflict. 

it is important that through the efforts of Asian states political plat¬ 
forms for dealing with the very roots of conflict situations in Asia have 
either been or are being evolved. Suitable negotiations mechanisms have 
also been, or can be developed. This fact highlights the constructive and 
realistic character of the proposals advanced by peaceloving Asian states. 

In the set of Soviet initiatives brought forward in the first half of the 
1980s the following ones deserve special mention: on confidence-building 
measures in the Far East, a Middle East settlement and comprehensive 
approach to the issue of Asian security 

The proposal of the USSR advanced in 1981 to hold talks on confiden¬ 
ce-building measures in the Far East provides for the participation in 
these talks of the USSR, the PRC, the MPR, the DPRK, and Japan, 
which have common frontiers in the Far East, as well as of the USA, 
which has military bases in Japan, South Korea and on the territories of 
some other countries and is conducting vigorous military activities there. 
As this initiative was elaborated in more detail, it was noted that the 
presence of all of these states at the negotiation table at the same time 
is not at all mandatory. Talks could begin on a bilateral basis. 

In the proposats on a Middle East settlement advanced in July 1984 
the Soviet Union suggested that an international conference be convened 
as an instrument for dealing with this problem with the participation of 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation. The USSR and the USA should 
also take part in the conference as stales which by virtue of circumstances 
are playing an important part in Middle Eastern affairs. 

The Soviet Union advocates the convocation of such a conference “for 
the simple reason that it is in fact the only sensible and effective way to 
put an end to the state of war lasting for years in the Middle East and 
establish lasting peace there. This must be achieved without further blo¬ 
odshed. intrigues and backstage deals between some countries at the ex¬ 
pense of others but with due account for the lawful interests of all states 
involved without exception.”® This Soviet proposal, which in its main 
parts coincides with the common Arab platform elaborated at a summit 


* The five Panelia Shila principles: mutual tespect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty; noti-uggression; non-interference in each other's internal affairs; equality 
and mutual advantage; and peaceful coexistence, were first elaborated in .April 1954 
in the Preamble to the Agreement between India and the PRC on trade and contacts 
of the Tibetan region of China and India. 

* Pravda, Oct 12. 1985. 
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conference in Fez in 1982 has met with a favourable reception in the Arab 
world. 

In May 1985, the- Soviet Union advanced another important proposal, 
that on developing an integrated and comprehensive approach to the issue 
of Asian security. This proposal stems from the fundamental principles 
of the Leninist foreign policy of the Soviet state, which for the first time 
in history declared the principle of peaceful coexistence. In his speech at 
the dinner in honour of Rajiv Gandhi, the Indian Prime Minister, on 
May 21, 1985, Mikhail Gorbachev voiced the idea of a possible pooling of 
efforts of Asian states with a view to elaborating such an approach to the 
issue of Asian security, taking account of the recently advanced construc¬ 
tive initiatives of the continent’s countries, as well as the experience of 
the European process. “Obviously”, said Mikhail Gorbachev, “different 
methods may be of use here, both bilateral talks and multilateral consul¬ 
tations, including the possibility, in the future, of an Asian forum to 
exchange opinions and join efforts in order to find constructive solutions.”^ 

The USSR’s call for a concerted effort towards finding ways to conso¬ 
lidate Asian security has evoked a lively response throughout the world, 
and especially in the countries of the Asian continent. The reaction to this 
call shows that many Asian governments would like to exchange opinions 
and contribute their effort to a joint constructive settlement of these is¬ 
sues. 

Unfortunately, another kind of response has not been long in coming. 
The Soviet Union’s unambiguous approach to the question of Asian secu¬ 
rity has not been to everyone’s liking. Efforts to belittle the significance 
of the Soviet initiative have again produced the much-used argument to 
the effect that due to “certain geographical "spar.scness” of the Asian coun¬ 
tries, the security formula elaborated in Europe is inapplicable to Asia, etc. 

True, the situation in the Asian countries is in many respects unique, 
the way of life and political and .socio-economic realities there differ sub¬ 
stantially from those of European countries. However, the USSfi’s sug¬ 
gestion that parts of the European experience be used does not at all mean 
that the Soviet Union wants to mechanically transplant the Helsinki 
scheme to Asian soil. But the point is that the peace is indivisible, and 
against the background of today’s complicated situation any local conflict 
threatens to grow into a large-scale, even global, confrontation. 

Besides, such basic elements of the European experience as respect for 
sovereignty, non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, non-use of 
force, peaceful settlement of disputes, the right of the peoples to decide 
their destiny, and development of equal, mutually beneficial cooperation 
are quite applicable to Asia. They are practically the same as the Pancha 
Shila and the Bandung principles. 

At present, when imperialism has sharply stepped up its military ac¬ 
tivities in this vast area, there is urgent need to pool efforts aimed at 
consolidating Asian security, the steps that are advocated by the Soviet 
Union. It is necessary to protect Asia from foreign infcrference. This alone 
can help create conditions allowing the Asian countries to live in peace 
and friendship as befits good neighbours. That is why, advancing the idea 
of a comprehensive approach to the issue of Asian security, the Soviet 
Union at the same time suggested that each member of the UN Security 
Council undertake not to interfere in the affairs of Asian, African and 
Latin American countries, not to threaten to use force against them, and 
not to involve them into military blocs. For its i)art, the Soviet Union 
declared itself prepared to assume such an obligation. 


* Pravdu, May 22, 1985. 
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A place of importance in the concept of Asian security by right belongs 
to the constructive proposals of other Asian socialist countries. This is, 
first and foremost, the proposal advanced by the MPR in 1981 on (he ela¬ 
boration and signing of a convention on mutual non-aggression and non¬ 
use of force in relations between Asian and Pacific states. Us provisiorrs 
are to be elaborated by ail states wishing to become signatories to it. 
Should this initiative be put into practice, a major political step forward 
would be made on the Asian continent. 

Increasingly broader support is being extended by the peaceloving 
Asian states to such important proposals of the DPRK as the one on 
signing a peace treaty instead of the existing agreement of the truce, on 
adopting a declaration on non-aggression between the North and the South, 
on a mutual reduction of the armed forces and on turning the Korean 
Peninsula into a nuclear free zone. Implementation of these proposals, 
which can serve as a sound foundation for a political settlement of the 
Korean problem, could do a great deal to improve the situation in Korea 
and in the Far East as a whole. 

A constructive contribution to promoting goodneighbourliness, con¬ 
fidence and cooperation in Souteast Asia is made by three states of Indo¬ 
china—the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic and the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. The summits of the 
leaders of these states held in Hanoi and Vientiane in 1985 have confirmed 
their wish to turn Southeast Asia into a zone of peace and cooperation. 
The countries of Indochina have declared their readiness to take part in 
an international conference on issues of peace and security in Southeast 
Asia in order to ensure the implementation of the accords which would be 
reached between them and the ASEAN countries. They have also anno¬ 
unced their support for the ASEAN countries’ proposal to turn Southeast 
Asia into a nuclear-free zone, and confirmed their wish to improve relations 
with the People’s Republic of China on the principles of peaceful coe- 
.vistence. 

In response to the suggestion of the ASEAN countries to hold direct 
and indirect negotiations for the purpose of regulating the situation in 
Southeast Asia and normalising the Kampuchean issue, the states of In¬ 
dochina have stressed that it is a matter of major importance to draw up 
a list of participants. The People’s Republic of Kampuchea is ready to 
open negotiations with the various Khmer groupings abroad on condition 
that Pol Pot’s criminal clique is removed from the political arena. In 1985, 
Vietnam and Kampuchea announced their intention to continue the stage- 
by-stage withdrawal of Vietnamese volunteer units from Kampuchea com¬ 
pleting it by 1990.® The proposals advanced by Vietnam, Laos and Kam¬ 
puchea have clearly defined the political framework for establishing good- 
neighbourly relations between the ASEAN countries on the one hand and 
the states of Indochina on the other. 

It is a matter of great political importance to realise the idea of the 
non-aligned littoral states of the Indian Ocean to turn it into a zone of 
peace, where all foreign military bases would be dismantled and where no 
one would threaten the security, independence and sovereignty of the.se 
states. Unfortunately, obstacles to this course are being erected by the 
USA, which Is determined to build up its military presence in the region. 
The main issue in the campaign for declaring the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace is that of convening an international conference on this problem 
not later than 1988 as was decided by the 40th UN General Assembly 
Session. 


* In 1982. 198.'!. 1984 and 1985, a niiitibpr of Vietnamese volunteer unit^ returned 
home having tullilied their internationalist duty in people's Kampuchea. 
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The sound elements of international relations in Asia would be conso¬ 
lidated by attaining a poUiical settlement around Afghanistan, this so¬ 
vereign non-aligned state which has become a target of large-scale and 
well-coordinated armed intervention from the outside, above all from the 
territory of Pakinstan. The course adopted by Islamabad towards mili¬ 
tarising the country with Washington’s assistance is becoming a serious 
destabilising factor in South Asia threatening the security of neighbour¬ 
ing states, including India. 

The way to reach a settlement around Afghanistan is to put into prac¬ 
tice the constructive proposals of the government of the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Afghanistan. As Babrak Karmal, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan, Pre¬ 
sident of the Revolutionary Council of the DRA, said in an interview for 
The Muslim newspaper of Pakistan, an early settlement of the situation 
around Afghanistan requires direct talks between the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan and Pakistan. AfghanKstan considers willingness to take 
part in such talks a sign of a sincere desire to reach a settlement in this 
field. 

The initiatives advanced by the peaceloving Asian states, which form 
the core of the concept of Asian security, embrace virtually all major re¬ 
gions of the continent, including the Far Fast and Middle East, Southeast 
aiui South Asia, and the areas of the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans adjoin¬ 
ing the Asian continent. These initiatives stem from the wish of these coun¬ 
tries to make, as early as possible, the principle of non-use of force the 
law of interstate relations in Asia. 

i 

T he concept of Asian security should take full account of realities of 
the present nuclear age. Serious concern among the Asian peoples is 
caused by US plans to build multilateral military-political structure to the 
east and south of the Soviet Union along the pattern of NATO in the west, 
and to turn East and South Asia and the coastal waters of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans into a bridgehead where forward-based nuclear means may 
be deployed, something the USA has already done in Western Flurope and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Asian continent is covered with an extensive net¬ 
work of US military bases (about 350 in all), where nuclear weapons ca¬ 
pable of reaching the territories of Asian socialist and non-aligned coun¬ 
tries are stationed. 

The mounting nuclear threat in Asia, a consequence of the militarist 
policies of imperialism, prompts the need for extending the formula of 
Asian security to include such measures and steps as the commitmenl of 
all nuclear pox'ers to refrain from first use of nuclear weapons cither in 
Asia or elsewhere; non-use of nuclear arms against the states and regions 
in Asia maintaining the non-nuclear status; adoption hy the states 
which do not possess nuclear weapons of the three non-nuclear 
principles: not to have, not to produce, not to import them; the signing of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons hy those Asian 
slates which have not yet done so; complete termination of nuclear wea¬ 
pons tests, including in Asia and the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins. 

As for the USSR, it strictly abides by these principles in its policies 
both in Asia and on the other continents. Soviet efforts are directed at 
preventing, despite the intrigues of imperialist quarters, an arms race in 
Asia and not allowing this continent to be turned into an arena of nuclear 
rivalry. 

Peoples of Asia have appreciated the USSR’s solemn commitment not 
to be the first to use nuclear arms made public at the Second Special Ses¬ 
sion of the UN General Assembly Devoted to Disarmament in June 1982. 
Of great significance is the fact that a similar commitment has been as- 

3 — TS.T (i)nr.i.) 
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sumed by the People’s Republic of China. Should the rest of the nuclear 
powers take the clearcut commitment this would in fact amount to a ban 
on the use of nuclear weapons throughout the world, including the Asian 
continent. 

Back in 1978 the Soviet Union stated that it would never use nuclear 
arms against the states which refrained from their production and pur¬ 
chase and have no such weapons on their territories. Simultaneously, this 
country voiced its readiness to conclude a special agreement on this issue 
with any of such non-nuclear states. Remaining in force is, for instance, 
the Soviet proposal to guarantee, by concluding a pertinent treaty, non-use 
of nuclear arms against Japan on the condition that the latter would un¬ 
dertake to strictly and steadily abide by its non-nuclear status. 

An important factor of security in Asia, as well as of the other con¬ 
tinents, is the obligation of the nuclear powers to prevent proliferation of 
nuclear arms in any form. The USSR did a great deal to make it possible 
for the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons to come into 
force. It was concluded in 1968 and signed by over 130 states, including 
the majority of Asian countries. But about 30 states have not become sig¬ 
natories, with two nuclear powers, France and China, among them. It has 
been reported that Israel has acquired a nuclear arsenal, and Pakistan 
is taking steps to produce the first “Islamic” bomb. This cannot but arouse 
' ave concern among these countries’s neighbours. 

A big step on the road towards reducing nuclear armaments would be 
their qualitative and quantitative freezing which the Soviet Union has 
been steadily advocating. A lively response was aroused in Asia by the 
initiative to this effect advanced by heads of state and government of 
India, Argentina, Greece, Mexico, Tanzania and Sweden in their Decla¬ 
ration of 1985. This initiative was highly acclaimed in the Soviet Union. 

The .socialist and many of the non-aligned Asian states extend full sup¬ 
port to the constructive approach of the USSR to the Soviet-American 
talks on nuclear and space weapons in Geneva, specifically, to the Soviet 
proposal to the USA to reach an accord on the complete ban of attack 
space weapons and the radical reduction of the nuclear missiles capable 
of reaching each other’s territory. The peoples of Asia realise that the out¬ 
come of the talks will to a large extent determine the progress in the issue 
of Asian security. 

It is clear that the concept of Asian security must provide for refusal 
of the Asian and Pacific states to take part in the plans for militarising 
outer space. Opposition to an arms race in space is mounting in many of 
the Asian countries. People there are coming to realise that the building 
of armaments for “star wars”—the real objective of the American “stra¬ 
tegic defense initiative”—will only enhance the danger of a nuclear war 
and further destabilise the situation in the world, Asia included. 

A negative stand towards the American “star wars” plans has been 
adopted by the PRC. At the 40th UN General Assembly Session, Wu Xue- 
qian, PRC Minister of Foreign Affairs, spoke out in favour of the early 
conclusion of an international treaty which would completely ban and eli¬ 
minate space weapons, since space belongs to the whole of mankind and 
should be used solely for peaceful purposes and mutual benefit. 

It would be desirable to extend the concept of Asian security to em¬ 
brace such steps as freezing the levels of military activity in Asia and 
the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins; preventing the establishment of new 
and expansion of the existing military blocs in the region; creation of a 
zone of peace and nuclear-free zones in various parts of the Asian and 
Pacific region; elimination of foreign military bases on the territories of 
Asian states and in the Pacific and Indian Ocean basins; refusal to support 
from the outside the subversive antigovernment and terrorist armed 
groupings. 


USS R FOR PEACE AND S ECURITY IN ASIA *7 

Mikhail Gorbachev’s programme advanced in his Statement of Janua¬ 
ry 15, 1986, for eliminating all nuclear and chemical weapons by the end 
of the current century, received a wide response in the Asian countries. 
The Soviet programme is in harmony with the sentiments of the peoples 
of the Asian continent for whom the problems of peace and .security are no 
less urgent than for the peoples of Europe. 

The realisation of the Soviet programme for eliminating, stage-by- 
stage, nuclear and chemical weapons by the end of the current century, 
would fundamentally change the situation in Asia, rid the nations in that 
part of the globe of the fear of these deadly weapons and bring the secu¬ 
rity in that region to a qualitatively new level. 

International developments in the 1980s have confirmed that Asian 
countries are opposing imperiaiists’ overtly hostile attitude to these coun¬ 
tries’ drive towards regional cooperation, a stand detrimental to their secu¬ 
rity. The imperialists regard this drive almost as an excuse to increase 
interference in one region of Asia or another. The USA continues to encou¬ 
rage revanchist tendencies in the policies of the ruling circles of Japan. 
It is also working to build up a militarist Washinglon-Tokyo-Scoul allian¬ 
ce, is trying hard to revitalise the ANZUS bloc formed back in 1951, and 
is unceremoniously annexing, in fact, Micronesia seeking to turn this trust 
territory of the United Nations into a new military strategic bridgehead. 

The project of forming a “Pacific Community” is being speeded >. 
The United States secs it as a chance to “coordinate” the military and 
economic policy of states in this vast region, specifically, to tighten its 
grip on ASEAN. Washington’s plans have so far evoked a negative res¬ 
ponse in the ASEAN countries, which fear that should the “community” 
be formed, they may find themselves dependent on the USA and Japan 
first economically and then polically and militarily. 

The Soviet Union, on the contrary, has consistently advocated a freeze 
on the level of military activity in Asia and in the Pacific and Indian 
Ocean basins. Proof of this are Soviet proposals aimed at turning the 
greatest po.ssible part of the World Ocean into a zone of peace in the very 
near future. In March 1982, the Soviet Union voiced its readiness to 
reach an accord on the mutual limitation of naval activities of the opposi¬ 
te blocs. This country has also declared itself willing to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of extending confidence-building measures to the basins of seas and 
oceans, especially the areas where the busiest sea routes lie. 

The USSR has stated more than once that It is prepared to resume the 
Soviet-American talks on limiting military activities in the Indian Ocean 
basin (the talks were unilaterally broken off by Wa.shington). Al.so re¬ 
maining in force is the Soviet proposal advanced back in 1982 that all 
states whose ships plough the waters of this ocean should refrain from any 
steps which might complicate the situation in the region without waiting 
for the convocation of an international conference on declaring the Indian 
Ocean a zone of peace. 

For its part, the Soviet Union would have no objections to extending 
similar measures on the limitation of military activity to the Pacific 
Ocean, Implementf,tion of these proposals would have a major significan¬ 
ce for consolidating security in Asia washed by these two oceans, where 
the military activity of the USA has reached a dangerous level. 

Against the background of sharp exacerbation of the international si¬ 
tuation through the fault of imperialism, increasing importance is attached 
to the measures proposed by different Asian states with a view to im¬ 
proving the situation in individual regions and creating peace and nu¬ 
clear-free zones there. These zones, in the opinion of the Asian peoples, 
could be established along the following principles—removal of all fo¬ 
reign military bases from this region; non-deployment of nuclear weapons; 
a’* 
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non-inteifcrence in the internal afTairs of states; peaceful settlement of 
disputes without foreign interference. 

The USSR kas responded favourably to the establishment of a nuclear- 
free zone in the southern part of the Pacific Ocean. A corresponding agree¬ 
ment was concluded by the insular states of Oceania, Australia and New 
Zealand at the 16th Session of the South Pacific Forum held in Avarua 
(Cook Islands) in August 1985. Under the agreement, deployment, pro¬ 
duction and testing of nuclear weapons have been banned there forever. 

A major place in the concept of Asian security should belong to deve¬ 
loping all-round trade and economic and other cooperation of the conti¬ 
nent’s states on a bilateral and multilateral basis, which could do a great 
deal to make the international climate in Asia healthier. 

Good headway is being made in the relations between the USSR and 
Mongolia, Vietnam, Laos, Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and 
Kampuchea, which are developing on the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and socialist internationalism. A new strong impetus to the multi-faceted 
contacts with these countries, including coordination of actions for peace 
and security in Asia, has been given by the talks betweeen Soviet leaders 
and lambyn Batmonh, ,Le Duan, Kaysone Phomvihane, Kim 11 Sung, 
Meng Samrin held recently. 

In the joint Soviet-Mongolian statement on the results of the visit to 
the MPR by Eduard Shevardnadze in January of this year, it was parti¬ 
cularly stressed that a reasonable alternative to the heightened tension in 
Asia are the constructive and concrete proposals of the USSR, the MPR 
and other socialist countries, as well as the non-aligned states, including 
the well-known Bandung principles. Mongolia, which is invariably sup¬ 
porting the Soviet idea of a complex approach to ensuring peace and se¬ 
curity in Asia, considers the Soviet Union’s new comprehensive proposals 
on disarmament as an important contribution, whose implementation 
would fundamentally change the situation on the Asian continent as well 
and would bring security in this vast region of the world to a qualitative¬ 
ly new level. 

Etfort by the continent’s socialist countries to normalise relations with 
the People’s Republic of China are also contributing substantially to the 
consolidation of peace in Asia. Beginning in October 1982, Soviet-Chinese 
political consultations between special representatives of both govern¬ 
ments have been held on a regular basis. In December 1984, Ivan Arkhi¬ 
pov, First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers visited 
China, and in 1985, Yao Yilin Vice Premier of the PRC State Council 
came on a visit to the USSR. During these visits, the sides signed a num¬ 
ber of agreements on economic and scientific and technological coopera¬ 
tion. As was noted at the 27th CPSU Congress, “One can say with grati¬ 
fication that there has been a measure of improvement of the Soviet 
Union’s relations with its great neighbour—socialist China. The distinc¬ 
tions in attitudes, in particular, to a number of international problems re¬ 
main. But we also note something else—that in many cases we can work 
jointly, cooperate on an equal and principled basis, without prejudice to 
third countries’’. 

A vivid example of peaceful coexistence of states with different social 
systems is provided ny the Soviet-Indian traditionally friendly relations 
which are marked by a great variety of forms and extend to many spheres. 
In the talk between Mikhail Gorbachev and Rajiv Gandhi held on Octo¬ 
ber 26, 1985, the sides voiced their wish to increase cooperation on the 
world scene in order to promote the cause of peace and security in Asia 
and throughout the world. 

There has been an advance in the mutually beneficial cooperation bet- 
\Veen the USSR and the ASEAN countries. A recent contribution to it 
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was the visit of Yakov Ryabov, Deputy Chainiuni «)f Ihe TSSR Council of 
Ministers, to Indonesia and Malaysia, which took place in autumn 1985. 

An important place in improving the international situation in the Far 
Fast and Asia as a whole belongs to Soviet-Japanese relations. Unfortu¬ 
nately, owing to Japan’s increasingly active adherence to US and 
NATO military strategy, their present state fails to live up to what could 
be expected. Another factor that does nothing to make this relations bet¬ 
ter is the non-existent “territorial issue" resurrected by the Japanese side. 

The USSR has always w'ished to maintain friendly, extensive and 
many-sided relations with Japan. Soviet proposals still stands to conclude 
a Soviet-Japanese agreement on goodneighbourliness and mutually bene¬ 
ficial cooperation, which would help create a favourable atmosphere for 
continuing the talks on the peace treaty. The Soviet Union has al.so 
advanced other proposals, w'hich pertain, specifically, to economic coope¬ 
ration and cultural contacts. Helping facilitate the development of bila¬ 
teral relations was Eduard Shevardnadze’s visit to Japan in January of 
this year, during which an agreement was signed on trade turnover and 
payments between the two countries for the period 198G-1990. 


i 

T he response evoked by Soviet peace initiatives among the political 
quarters of Asian countries has shown that they are aware of the need 
to improve the international situation on the continent. And this is only 
natural, for Soviet policy of peace and cooperation meets the wishes and 
hopes of the countries and peoples of Asia and of other regions of the 
world. 

Undoubtedly, the Soviet Union hardly intends to impose a ready¬ 
made formula of Asian security on other Asian nations. The USSR 
calls on the Asian countries to jointly take part in working out such a for¬ 
mula, using bilateral as well as multilateral contacts. 

Obviously, working through and actually implementing the conception 
of Asian security is a long-term goal. In order to effectuate this objective, 
a step-by-step approach is necessary, beginning with the simple and ad¬ 
vancing to the more complex. Taken into consideration is the fact that 
from those bilateral and multilateral agreements which have already been 
reached in one or another area of the continent, the Asian governments 
would advacne to agreements of a more serious nature, covering many 
aspects in that way, gradually extending the base of durable peace and 
stability on the continent as a whole. And, of course, it is crucial that con¬ 
crete steps be commenced with the aim of stabilising the situation in those 
regions of Asia where the “hot spots’’ of war danger are still smouldering. 

The Soviet concept of Asian security, which calls for concerted effort 
in order to promote the security of all Asian stales, whether large or small, 
proceeding from the experience gained both on this continent and elsewhe¬ 
re, is a sound basis for furthering understanding and cooiteraliong among 
Asian states, and for establishing reliable peace there. 




INFORMATION IMPERIALISM 
AND ITS CLASS ESSENCE 


Yu. M A G A R I N 


A s soon as the first newspapers appeared in the world, both information 
and the means of spreading it came to be seen in the capitalist world 
as a commodity, which could be bought and sold. The owners of 
newspapers and magazines (and, later on, of radio stations and television 
companies) used information to derive economic and political benefit. 
Naturally, it would be a mistake to see every newspaper publisher as a 
deliberate misinformer, but it is a fact that private property in the means 
of information, as Lenin noted, objectively makes it possible ‘‘systemati¬ 
cally, unremittingly, daily, in millions of copies, to deceive, corrupt and 
fool the exploited and oppressed mass of the people, the poor”.' 

A distortion of the picture of the surrounding world in the daily 
torrent of news brought down by Western propaganda on the heads of 
thousands of millions of people is the result of a deliberate politicai 
choice made by the exploiter classes, which seek to maintain and 
perpetuate their rule over the peoples by distracting them from the 
struggle for their rights, by sowing enmity and hatred. It is a manifesta¬ 
tion of a policy known as “information imperialism”, whose essence is 
mass-produced imperialist propaganda. 

The “information imperialism” notion was introduced into the interna¬ 
tional politicai vocabulary about a decade ago. One of the first to use 
the expression was Urho Kekkonen, the then President of Finland, who 
pointed out that two-thirds of all the information being spread in the 
world derive in one way or another from the US information and 
propaganda complex, which is the backbone of the mass media of world 
imperialism. 

Western news agencies undoubtedly have full sway in the world 
information market beyond the borders of the socialist countries. Accord¬ 
ing to UNESCO, they control from 80 to 90 per cent of the news being 
circulated in the non-socialist world. They hold particularly strong posi¬ 
tions in a number of developing countries, where they act as agents of 
neocolonialism. Together with the other Western mass media they carry 
on subversive ideological activities against the newly free states. 

Mention is also made of the USA’s predominant position in the output 
of radio and TV news, its indisputable superiority in the manufacture 
and marketing of technical mass-communications facilities, and the one¬ 
way flow of information, which is being channelled from the developed 
capitalist countries, the USA above all, across the whole world, including 
the young developing states. 


CONCENTRATION OF THE FREES 

A t the beginning of this century, 95 per cent of all newspapers and 
magazines in the USA, the leading capitalist country, were independent 
capitalist enterprises, but gradually the process of the concentration and 


‘ V. I. Leniii. Collected Works, Vol. 25, Progress Publishers, .Miiscow, l%4, p. 376. 
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centralisation of production turned the mass media into an appendage 
of the monopolies. 

The first newspaper trust (or “chain”) in history—the Scripps chain— 
was set up in the USA in 1878, soon to be followed by the Hoerst, 
McCormick. Patterson and other ones. In our day. more than one-half of 
all US periodicals belong to big newspaper and magazine concerns (or, 
in UNESCO terminology, newspaper “networks"). 

According to one of UNESCO documents, since 1945 the number of 
newspaper networks in the USA uniting from 2 to 80 daily newspapers 
and belonging to one and the same owner increased from 60 to 165. 
These groups control over 60 per cent of all the daily newspapers being 
published in the country. * 

Over the past half-century, the number of daily newspapers in the 
USA has markedly declined, whereas the number of newspaper networks 
has increased almost 5.5-fold, and the number of press organs within 
these, 7-fold. ® 

There have also been similar processes in other leading capitalist 
countries. In Britain, for instance, 9 of the 111 daily newspapers account 
for 60 per cent of their sum total circulation.^ The newspaper tycoon, 
Rupert Murdoch, who was granted US citizenship in 1985, calls the tunc 
on the British news market. 

In France, strong positions in the field of the mass media arc held by 
the Hersant trust, which includes 18 newspapers, 9 weeklies and 
10 specialised editions. In West Germany, more than one-half of all 
newspapers and magazines belong to 10 concerns. The press concentra¬ 
tion process in the FRG has w'hittled down the number of newspapers 
being published in most regions of the country to one, while the other 
newspapers have either been put out of business by their stronger rivals 
or have been swallowed up by the latter. 

The monopolies influence the press not only through the specialised 
trusts, or newspaper networks but al.so directly. As is noted in the above- 
mentioned UNESCO document, concentration in this field often goes hand 
in hand with the emergence of multisectoral conglomerates, as periodicals 
are merged with other mass media and as industrial companies and 
banks gain control over the press. 

Groups of newspaper and magazine publishers and individual 
publishers in the USA simultaneously owm something like 650 radio and 
190 TV stations. In about 60 populated localities, newspaper owmers also 
run their own TV stations servicing the same regions, and in 200 localities 
newspaper ow’iiers have their own radio stations. 

In Britain, by the early 1970s, 5 companies accounted for 71 per cent 
of the circulation of daily newspapers, 74 per cent of all homes using 
the commercial TV system, 78 per cent of cinema tickets, 70 per cent 
paperback book sales, and 65 per cent of the sale of records. ^ 

Yet another form of monopoly control over the press, radio and 
television is payment for the advertisements run by the latter and 
enabling the monopolies to promote their goods. In the budgets of 
newspaper-publishing trusts, advertising revenues far exceed their 
revenues from the sale of newspapers and magazines. This means that 
without direct remittances from the advertisers most Western periodicals 
would have gone bankrupt long ago. Advertising in the hands of Big 
Business is an in.strument of political pressure and control over the 
publishers. 

* International Commission for the Study of Communication Problems. Concluding 
Report. UNKSCO, 1980 (hereafter referred to as the MacBride Report), p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 
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According to UNESCO, annual advertising expenditures are now 
cstinialcd at $04,000 million, bringing tremendous profits which are 
higher than the profits in other sectors of the economy. The bulk of that 
amount is being spent in the USA. but the figures for the other major 
capitalist countries (Britain, France, the FRG, Japan and Canada) are 
also impressive: niore than $1,000 million for each of these countries.^ 
The advertising reWmues received by US radio and TV companies total 
almost $10,000 million. For some radio and TV companies in the USA 
and Latin America, advertising revenues come to nearly 100 per cent of 
their overall budget. 


STATE-MONOPOLY CAPITAL AND INFORMATION 

T he coalescence of the monopolies with the state machinery of the 
imperialist powers and emergence of state-monopoly capitalism were 
bound to have a profound effect on the sphere of mass communications 
as well. The state in the West began to intervene on an ever growing 
.scale in the affairs of the press, radio and television. The main aim of 
that intervention was to influence public opinion so as to dupe the masses 
both at home and abroad, to set them against socialism and the national 
liberation movement. 

The mechanism of state-monopoly intervention in the sphere of 
information and communications is particularly pronounced in the USA. 
Even before the end of the Second World War, US President Harry 
Truman look the first step to the formation of a whole system of govern¬ 
ment bodies meant to control the preparation and .spread of propaganda 
material in support of monopoly policy. In 1950, President Truman 
formulated the mi.ssion of US propaganda, saying that the Americans 
should make the world listen to them. That task, he said, did not differ 
from the other elements of US foreign policy and was inseparable from 
it. That year, the US Congress trebled the appropriations for foreign 
policy propaganda. Snch were the origins of the future US Information 
Agency (USIA). 

Tile heads of the Washington Administration urged the mass media 
to step up the broad anti-Soviet campaign. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles complained that the USA was spending too little on the “war of 
ideas”. His affected concern helped the stage-managers of the USA’s 
ideological "crusade" to build up a powerful material base for the official 
US information and propaganda comple.\ (IPC). Today, the USA’s an¬ 
nual outlays on IPC activities abroad come to around $5,000 million, and 
total employment in that spfiere is over 350,000. 

.\n official decision to .set up the USIA as the spearhead of ideological 
neocolonialism was taken by the US Congress on August 1, 1953. The 
I'S researcher, Theodore Sorensen, subsequently wrote that the USIA 
lukl arisen on the tide of the cold war. 

When James Carter became President of the USA, he somewhat 
reorganised the agency and changed its name to International Communi¬ 
cation Agency (ICA). Some units of the State Department, including 
the cultural exchange service, were handed over to the main foreign 
propaganda agency of the USA. Apart from extending radio propaganda, 
the ICA increased the number of reports meant for publication in the 
foreign mass media (up to 12.000 words a day). Telegraphic information, 
official statements by the US government, books and pamphlets were 
being sent by the ICA to 2,700 foreign publications. 

The incumbent President has renamed the agency back into USIA. 
In the 1986 fiscal year, the USIA’s budget will amount to the record 
figure of $974 million. Most of that amount goes to maintain the USIA’s 
huge apparatus in other countries (214 offices in 129 countries), and also 
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to expand and technically rc-equip the agency’s services in the USA and 
abroad. 

But the USIA is not the only government body in the USA whose 
task is to influence and shape public opinion at home and abroad. Much 
is also being done along these lines by the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). Besides using the opportunities offered by the USIA, it also 
applies its own specific methods. According to reports in the US press, 
the CIA has set up a global propaganda network and has been supplying 
the press, radio and television with trumped-up information on a large 
scale. The CIA’s task is to carry on “black” and "grey” propaganda,® 
and to prevent a decolonisation of the mass media in the developing 
countries. 

Another channel along which US state-monopoly capital exerts a 
direct influence on public opinion is provided by the mass media 
controlled by the US Department of Defense. According to the 
foreign press, the Pentagon’s own publications include more than 
1,000 newspapers and about 400 magazines, and also diverse bulletins 
with a total circulation of more than 12 million copies. Most of these 
publications are intended for US servicemen, but the high military com¬ 
mand has also been trying to influence the general reader. The 
propaganda service of the US Navy alone circulates among the civilian 
mass media more than 1,100 press releases and tens of thousands of 
photographs. 

Over the past two decades, the Pentagon’s outlays on propaganda 
have multiplied 15-fold. As a result, notes the US researcher Herbert 
Schiller, the Pentagon has built up the biggest information system in 
the world and has turned into a highly organised machine for 
manipulating people’s con.sciousness. 

The Western powers’ press, radio and TV offensive against the 
socialist countries and the young developing states is being coordinated 
by NATO’s information service, where the key positions arc also held 
by the US military command. In this way the IPC of the United States 
gets the propaganda machines of the other imperialist powers to serve 
its own purposes. 


TRANSNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS TRUSTS 

A t the present stage, transnational corporations (TNCs) are a.ssuming 
the role of strike weapons in the expansion of capitalism. Their name 
shows that they do not operate within the framework of a single slate 
(although most of them are headquartered in the USA), but across the 
whole capitalist world. 

"The strengthening of transnational corporations, which make huge 
profits by exploiting working people on a world scale," says the CPSU 
Programme (new edition), “is a direct result of capitalist concentration 
and internationalisation of production. They not only undermine the 
sovereignty of newly free slates, but also encroach on the n'dional 
interests of developed capitalist countries.” ^ 

In the late 1970s, there were more than 11,000 TNCs with about 
82,000’ foreign affiliates. These controlled the economy in the former 
colonies, as well as in the West. They held in hand roughly 40 per cent 
of industrial production in the developing countries and one-half of their 
foreign trade. 


• “Black” propaganda is the spread of patently false inforin.'ilion. and “grey" 
propaganda is a mixture of truth, half-truth and misinfonnaliun. 

’ Pravda, March 7, 1986. 
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Naturally, the TNCs could not bypass such a major field as mass 
communications. As was noted in the MacBride Report, the expansion of 
TNG activities in the field of mass communications influences the world 
market, trade, employment, and even the stability and independence of 
some countries. The authors of the document point to the phenomenon 
of transnational communications. In that field, just as in the other 
sectors of the transnational economy, in industrial and financial opera¬ 
tions, they say, there are centres which control production, servicing and 
the peripheral markets for which they cater. 

That conclusion was reaffirmed by a 1983 study carried out for 
UNESCO by Denis Peguin, who is on the staff of the International 
Economics and Finance Centre, Marseilles University. He analysed the 
activities of 180 TNCs and came to the conclusion that the information 
market is being controlled not only by big firms which specialise in 
information and communications, but also by purely industrial monopolies. 
In other words, big monopoly capital does not always resort to the 
services of specialised TNCs in order to influence public opinion, but 
often acts directly, regardless of whether its main sphere of activities is 
electronics, metallurgy, electrical engineering, arms production or 
anything else. According to Peguin’s data, 81 transnational corporations 
control 75 per cent of the world’s news output and circulation. * 

The world news agencies, which supply most of the news for the 
press, radio and television in different countries, are big transnational 
enterprises. The most powerful of these are the Associated Press (AP), 
United Press International (UPI), Reuters and France-Presse (AFP). 
Each of these gathers and circulates round-the-clock information running 
to several million words, has its own subscribers in about 100 countries, 
and operates branches and correspondents’ posts on all continents. 

The British sociologist O. Boyd-Barret and M. Palmer of the French 
National Research Centre analysed the activities of the transnational 
news agencies on the strength of a wide aray of factual material. Noting 
the global nature of their activities and the speed with which they gather, 
process and spread news, the authors come to the conclusion that this 
information is oriented primarily towards the “cultural and social values 
of the ruling classes’’, towards “helping them govern” the masses. An 
interesting admission made by the researchers is that such news agencies 
are often in close contact with the Western intelligence services.® 

The book contains figures showing the scale on which the transna¬ 
tional agencies operate. In the early 1980s, it says, the Associated Press 
had 657 correspondents abroad, France-Presse 441, and Reuters about 
400. Thirty-four per cent of them were accredited in North America, 28 
in Europe, 17 in Asia and Oceania, 6 in the Middle East, and only 4 per 
cent in Africa. These figures clearly show that the Western agencies regard 
the developing countries as no more than a secondary source of informa¬ 
tion, concentrating their news-gathering activities primarily in the 
developed capitalist countries. 

The US researcher William Reed, one-time director of the East Asian 
regional department of the Voice of America, says that the transnational 
information trusts have taken such firm root in other countries that the 
only word for the phenomenon is “ubiquity”. As he has estimated, the 
Associated Press and UPI are trying to hold more than a 1,000 million 
people in the focus of their assessments of international events. 

Such Western domination has led to glaring disproportions in 
resources, in the means of communication and the international circula- 


* D. Peguin, Les societes transnatiiinales dans Ics secteurs dc la comnmiiicatiun 
M de rinformation, SS-83/WS/69 UNESCO. Paris, 1983, p. 14. 

• O. Boyd-Banet, M. Palmer, Le trafic des nouvelles, 1981, pp. 36-38. 
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tion of news. Here are some fibres cited at a meeting newsmen held in 
Sri Lanka in 1977. The Associated Press transmits along its channels 
from New York to Asia an average of 90,000 words a day, whereas the 
reverse flow along these channels is only 19,000 words a day. The 
general information service of another news agency, UPI, transmits from 
New York to Asia roughly 100,000 words a day, and back from A.sia to 
the United States only 40,000 to 45,000 words a day. 

A study of the content of TV programmes held in 91 developing 
countries indicated that imported programmes made up from 30 to 
75 per cent of all the programmes shown on local television. 

Statistical data on the distribution of the periodical press across the 
world also point to disproportions in meeting the public’s information 
requirements in different regions. Towards the beginning of the 1980s, 
the developed capitali.st countries had 324 copies of daily newspapers 
per 1,000 inhabitants, whereas the developing countries had only 95 copies 
in Latin America, 70 in Asi;i, and 20 in Africa. 

"IMFORMATION IMPERIALISM" AND SUIVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 

“Information imperialism” is not only the technical superiority of the 
Western mass media and the extraction of profits from the developing 
countries, but is also an ideological expansion by the West, a drive to 
trample under foot the political independence and cultural specifics of 
other countries and peoples. 

Here are some of the concrete manifestations of “information 
imperialism”: 

concentration of newspapers, magazines, radio, television and other 
means of communication in the hands of a few powerful specialised 
corporations; 

direct control by multi-industry monopolies of a sizeable part of the 
mass media and communications facilities; 

open intervention by the organs of state-monopoly capital, including 
the monopoly-controlled state machinery of the capitalist countries, in 
the sphere of ideas and information; 

predominance on the capitalist world’s news market of information 
supplied by communications transnationals; 

ever more extensive use of misinformation by the Western press, radio 
and television to provide propaganda backing for the domestic and 
foreign policy of imperialism. 

One of the manifestations of “information imperialism” can be judged 
from a blunt admission by A. Silve.stpr, former US Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for links with the mass media. It is an inalienable right of 
the government to lie, that high-ranking official declared. If you think 
that any official in the USA is going to tell you the truth yon arc simply 
a fool, he said. 

“Information imperialism” is directed against all countries and 
peoples, including the Western public, which it keeps misinforming day 
after day. The heaviest slander is being levelled at the policy of socialist 
and developing states and the peoples’ struggle for peace and security. 

Buj it is the developing countries that suffer most from “information 
imperialism”. In practice, Western concepts of a “free flow of informa¬ 
tion” boil down to a one-way flow of ideas from the We.st to its former 
colonies, which have neither the means nor the .strength to turn that 
flow into a two-way street. The non-aligned countries’ news bulletin, 
published in Delhi, notes in this context that the imperialist powers ob¬ 
struct the development of national culture in Asian, African and Latin 


'• Sec B. Ladd. Crists in Credibility, N*w York, 1968. p. 3. 
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American countries, and that these countries cannot achieve genuine 
cultural progress so long as the West retains its domination in the mass 
media. 

The Indian National Herald has also noted that the Western mass 
media use their predominance in the international news market for an 
ideological enslavement of the developing countries. 

So, “information imperialism” is not only a concentration of the 
mass media in the hands of a few “press barons”, but also an interven¬ 
tion by state-monopoly capital in the affairs of the press, radio and televi¬ 
sion. It is also crafty misinformation on a global scale, misinformation 
from which the newly free states are the most to suffer. 

“Information imperialism” provides a basis for intensifying “psycholo¬ 
gical warfare”. It is spearheaded against world socialism, the interna¬ 
tional communist movement, the national liberation and mass democratic 
movements. The US-led reactionary circles of imperialism have stepped 
up their attempts to impose their ideas on all the peoples of the world 
through information and propaganda, hoping to provide an ideological 
cover for their militarist foreign policy line and, at the same time, to 
discredit the peace policy of the USSR and the other socialist community 
states. “There is no need for special political vision,” Mikhail Gorbachev 
said at the CPSU Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in April 1985, 
“to see that in recent years imperialism has intensified its subversive 
activities and is coordinating its actions against the socalist states. That 
applies to all spheres: political, economic, ideological and military.”*' 

The thought was further developed in the Political Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 27th CPSU Congress, which emphasised 
that “The psychological warfare unleashed by imperialism cannot be 
qualificd otherwise than as a special form of aggression, of information 
imperialism impinging on the sovereignty, history, and culture of peoples. 
Moreover, it spells out direct political and psychological preparations for 
war, having, of course, nothing in common with a real comparison of 
views or with freedom of exchanges of ideas, about which they speak 
hypocritically in the West. There is no other way for evaluating actions, 
when people arc taught to look upon any society uncongenial to imperial¬ 
ism through a gun-sight.” 


T he developed capitalist states involved in the activities of “information 
imperialism” have increasingly coordinated their efforts in the 
ideological sphere, seeking to apply pressure and blackmail in order to 
obtain benefits and advantages in the political, economic and military 
spheres. The main role in that coordination drive is played by the US 
itiformation and propaganda complex, which is the core of “information 
imperialism”. 

The mass media in our day arc more responsible to the peoples than 
ever before for a revival of the policy of detente, a transition from 
confrontation to cooperation, a replacement of the inequitable economic 
relations with a new and just international economic order, and a 
renunciation of the methods of “psychological warfare”. In view of these 
tasks facing the inle'-national community, it is ever more important to 
combat “information imperialism”, the information and propaganda 
complex of imperialism, as a tool in the hands of the hegemonists and 
neocolonialists. 


>' Pravda, Apr. 24, 1985. 
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THE FIRST VICTORIOUS BATTLE FOR SOCIALISM 
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Coiiiieil of Ministers of the Republic of Cuba 


T wenty-five years separate us from April 19, 1961. On that day the world 
witnesvsed an unprecedented event in the Western Hemisphere; at Playa 
Giron imperialism suffered its first significant defeat in Lai in America 
inflicted by the Cuban people. 

This alone was enough to mark the historic significance of the Cuban 
jK'oplc’s victory at Playa Giron. However, the importatice of this event lies, 
not only in the fact that their heroic struggle made short work of the army 
of mercenaries which was financed, armed and trained by the CIA, hut 
first and foremost because it was the first victorious national battle for 
socialism in Latin America. 


F rom the moment when following the storming of the Moncada barracks 
young lawyer Fidel Castro Ruz delivered his speech feu the defence 
“History Will Acquit Me” work was begun to develop the progressive 
people’s programme of the Cuban revolution, which in the objective and 
subjective conditions of that period reflected as fully as possible the peop¬ 
le’s aspirations. 

With the victory of the revolution of January 1, 1959, the Cuban people 
secured the freedom and the right to begin the complicated task of trans¬ 
lating the gains of the revolution into life. Since then radical economic, 
political and social changes were introduced in fulfilment of the political 
programme that was not of a socialist nature itself but nevertheless paved 
the way to socialism. The foundations of moribund structures of the serni- 
colonial exploitation that had existed in Cuba for over half-a-century were 
undermined. 

The measures taken by the revolutionary governimmt brought dual re- 
.sults: while putting an end to Cuba's economic dependence and thus pro¬ 
moting the feeling of self-respect among the impoverished mas.ses that 
for the first time learned the true meaning of the word ‘‘freedom’’, they set 
off a wave of hostility to the Cuban revolution on the part of the national 
oligarchy, a small population stratum which was rapidly losing power and 
class privileges. 

While the country was being gripped by acute class struggle instigated 
by the activities of hundreds of counter-revolutionary groups enjoying the 

The author is a participant in the fighting at Playa Giron. 
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direct support of IJS imperialism, the principles of social justice enshrined 
in the laws that were adopted in the people’s interests promoted the 
growth of the working people’s class consciousness and their ideological 
and political maturity in the course of revolutionary struggle. 

The jobless, illiterate and exploited masses, who were the subject of 
Fidel Castro’s historical speech, gradually turned into full-fledged masters 
of their country’s wealth, which Had previously been exploited by the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie and foreign capital. They grew aware of their new role 
and at the same time realised the need to defend their gains and achieve¬ 
ments at any cost. 

As the revolution adopted ever more radical measures against US ca¬ 
pital, imperialism increased its economic and political pressure on Cuba, 
ranging from its refusal to grant loans, supply oil, and keep up its tra¬ 
ditional sugar purchases and the decision to set up a rigid trade blockade 
of Cuba, to the unleashing of unbridled propaganda campaigns against 
the country. 

Imperialism set down to hatching sinister plans for exterminating 
Cuban revolutionary leaders, devising schemes for regular acts of sabo¬ 
tage at industrial enterprises, transport facilities and in the economy in 
general. It was out to deprive the country of doctors, engineers and other 
specialists; it tried to impede the purchase of military equipment for the 
country’s defence, and to draw to its side Cuban diplomats, employees, 
seamen and engineers who were outside the country, offering them huge 
sums of money to keep them from returning to the homeland; it spared 
no means to isolate Cuba politically and economically, using to this end 
diplomatic manoeuvres, bribing some compliant Latin American govern¬ 
ments, and foisting numerous anti-Cuban resolutions at different interna¬ 
tional organisations and forums. 

Until the Cuban revolution proclaimed its socialist nature, and while 
it confined itself to implementing the programme outlined in Catsro’s 
speech “History Will Acquit Me’’, the US Administration justified its ag¬ 
gressively hostile policy by the vicious thesis that socialism is incompa¬ 
tible with the inter-American system. 

The history of Latin America gives ample proof that the USA has al¬ 
ways resorted to the notorious “big stick*’ policy against governments 
that challenged Washington’s imperial ambitions. It annexed more than 
a half of Mexico’s territory. It unscrupulously plundered Nicaragua and 
ended up by installing in power the ominous Somoza dynasty that for 
more than four decades had oppressed the courageous Sandino people. 
Today when the heroic people of Nicaragua have put an end to imperialist 
rule they are forced to give a rebuff to the dirty war organised and finan¬ 
ced by US imperialism where it employs the same shopworn methods 
that proved futile in Cuba. These methods will bring the same results 
in Nicaragua which is now fighting for independence. In the Dominican 
Republic the USA had installed its stooge, notorious dictador Trujillo, 
an acolyte of imperialism, and in 1965 launched one of its usual interven¬ 
tions against the country. In Guatemala it cut short the progressive chan¬ 
ges that had been introduced by Jacobo Arbenz’s regime. In Haiti it resto¬ 
red the odious Duvalier regime, which it is now trying to save, the dictator 
having fled, despite the wave of popular unrest that is sweeping the coun¬ 
try. To this one can add the coups d’etat that were regularly instigated 
with the help of a handful of CIA-recruited mercenaries, thereby dashing 
Latin American peoples’ hopes for justice and a better future. 

The specifics of the Cuban revolution prevented the USA from 
using its usual arsenal of devices for instigating putsches and destabilis¬ 
ing the situation. The war for national liberation in Cuba culminated in 
the full victory of the workers and peasants' army, the victory of an im¬ 
poverished people over the forces that were armed and equipped by impe- 
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rialistn. For the first time the Cubans felt like real masters of their future, 
for the people’s government did not confine its work to empty phrases but 
in fact gave the working people that which was theirs by right and which 
they had been illegally deprived of for centuries: the right to work^ educa¬ 
tion, health protection, freedom, human dignity, and life. 

It was not easy for the USA to employ its subversive methods against 
the revolutionary government which did not hesitate to oust the US mili¬ 
tary mission from Cuba on the grounds that its presence was an insult 
to the country’s sovereignty and accepted with dignity the US govern¬ 
ment’s decision to break off diplomatic relations with the country. 

Imperialism’s traditional methods of aggression were doomed to failu¬ 
re. Owing to the people’s vigilance, which was the result of the broad 
support by the masses for revolution, the internal counter-revolution, orga¬ 
nised and supported by the CIA, failed in all its obstinate efforts to desta¬ 
bilise the situation in Cuba. 

After abortive attempts to employ economic aggression, sabotage, blo¬ 
ckade and counter-revolution the USA had only one other method in re¬ 
serve, and that was armed aggression. As pointed out by Commander-in- 
Chief Fidel Castro, Playa Giron was its last chance, its final blow that 
was calculated at destroying the Cuban revolution which was fighting 
back tooth and nail. 

The invasion of mercenary troops in April 1961 was contemplated as 
a kind of prelude to the irresponsible US actions that were to follow. 
However, the United States had failed to take into consideration the cou¬ 
rage, resolve and invincible unity of the Cuban people who had rallied 
around their revolution with its Commander-in-Chlef, Fidel Castro. 

The bourgeois exploiters and their apparatus of repression which con¬ 
tinued to retain power by illegal means had no intention of yielding to the 
demands made on them by history’s triumphal march. Imperialism refu¬ 
sed to give up the wealth it had sapped from this small island in the Ca¬ 
ribbean. It did not intend to be a passive witness to how Cuba's example 
inspired the enslaved American peoples for the struggle for independence. 
The Cubans, on their part, were not going to give up the freedom that had 
been won by the blood and sacrifices of generations of revolutionary 
fighters. 

That is why immediately after the popular victory of 1959, when eco¬ 
nomic, political and social changes were being wrought in the country 
and the struggle to do away with obsolete structures of government was 
at its height, Cuba set itself the task of building its armed forces. Its ful¬ 
filment became possible owing to the people’s decisive contribution to 
creating an army of a new type, an army that had inherited the patriotic 
behests of the preceding generations of freedom fighters and succeeded 
the victorious army of insurgents. These creative efforts helped build up 
the country’s Revolutionary Armed Forces—the armed hand of the revo¬ 
lution, and the People’s Revolutionary Militia—the tested contingent of 
workers, peasants and students who turned every single factory, field and 
school into an insurmountable barrier in the path of the class enemy. 

This was a people’s army in the full sense of the word, and one that 
had been armed owing to the internationalist assistance of several socia¬ 
list countries, above all the Soviet Union. Prior to the invasion of merce- 
narfes the peop e took up arms, vowing under the banner of socialism to 
defend the revolution of the "unfortunate, done by the unfortunate, for the 
unfortunate’’. 

On April 16, 1961, in his historical speech at the funeral of the victims 
of US bombings the Commander-in-Chief Fidel Castro proclaimed the 
socialist nature of the revolution and outlined the radical changes it would 
introduce. It received warm support from the embattled people who sup¬ 
ported these changes discarding old prejudices and doubts. 
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The proclaiming of the socialist nature of the Cuban revolution infused 
the Cuban people with courage and the conviction that their struggle was 
a just one, especially when the danger of aggression was looming over 
the country and the people were preparing to fight for the cause they had 
vowed to defend and develop to its logical end. 

Lenin wrote: “In the final analysis, victory in any war depends on the 
spirit animating the masses that spill their own blood on the field of bat¬ 
tle. The conviction that the war is in a just cause and the realisation that 
their lives must be laid down for the welfare of their brothers strengthen 
the morale of the fighting men and enable them to endure incredible 
hardships... every mobilized worker or peasant knows what he is fighting 
for and is ready to shed his own blood for the triumph of justice and so¬ 
cialism.” ‘ 

The events at Playa Giron confirmed Lenin’s instruction on the defence 
of the socialist homeland. The victory achieved by workers and peasants 
who had left their working places and taken up arms in defence of their 
gains was also the result of their belief in the ideals of the revolution and 
their utter readines to defend these ideals. Having expropriated foreign 
monopolies, local latifundia owners and the bourgeoisie in favour of the 
impoverished masses, the revolution has awakened the people’s revolu¬ 
tionary consciousness, which quickly developed into progressive 
social thinking. This was practical confirmation of the just natu¬ 
re of the social system which by its first step had elevated the people and 
given them more than in all the 50 years of the previous development. 

Hence, for the Cuban people the struggle for socialism was the cons¬ 
cious and clear-cut expression of their ideological and political conviction, 
of their sovereign resolve to secure a better future for their country and 
strengthen the unity of all Cuban revolutionaries in the Party that would 
lead the country firmly along the revolutionary road. 

The victory of April 19, 1961, was undoubtedly a landmark: its signi¬ 
ficance, according to the Commander-in-Chief Fidel Castro, is that the bat¬ 
tle at Playa Giron had given more freedom to the American peoples. 

The Cuban people’s victory over the mercenary gangs has dispelled 
the myth of imperialism’s invincibility and consolidated the positions of 
socialism in the Western Hemisphere. This victory has instilled even more 
hope into the hearts of the oppressed masses in the continent. These hopes 
were engendered by the Cuban revolution, which chose the only correct 
road, the one charted by Marxism-Leninism in keeping with the laws go¬ 
verning social development, and became the culmination point of the 
struggle for independence begun in the last century. 

The heroes of 1868 and 1895. the champions of the republic, the parti¬ 
cipants in the storming of the Moncada barracks, the partisans of Sierra 
Macstra fought for the ideals of freedom and social justice which grew 
ever more radical with every new historical stage and in the aspirations 
of present-day revolutionaries found the only correct e.xpression: the so¬ 
cialist revolution. 

To fight for socialism at Playa Giron meant loyalty to the behests of 
the champions of independence, freedom and social progress; it meant 
justifying the hopes of Latin American peoples that were brought to life 
by the victory of the Cuban revolution. It confirmed Cuba's close and ina¬ 
lienable ties with the international communist movement and the moral 
superiority of the people of a small country over imperialism, the people 
that 25 years ago inscribed a glorious page in ihe history of battles and 
victories, for theirs was a just cause and they were ready to fight for its 
victory. 


' V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31. Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 137. 




THE 27tt CONGKESS OF THE CPSD AHI) 
ITS INTEENATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

F or ten days in February and March, the attention of the whole planet was 
focussed on Moscow, on the Kremlin Palace of Congresses. There was no 
place on the Earth where people did not listen to the voice of Moscow, 
some with hope and others with poorly concealed irritation. Of course, there 
are many more of those who sympathise with the ideas expressed at the fo> 
rum of the Soviet Communists, and that is only natural. The Congress was 
attended by 1 52 delegations from 113 countries of the world. Mankind has 
duly assessed the global importance of the 27th Congress, calling it a histo¬ 
ric event. 

It took place at a complicated moment—actually, a turning point—in in¬ 
ternal and international development, orienting the Party and the Soviet 
people towards the maximum use of all the potentialities of the socialist sys¬ 
tem, towards a qualitative perfection of the productive forces and the rela¬ 
tions of production. 

The doubling of the country's economic potential by the year 2000, as 
projected by the Party, not only provides a basis for a steep rise in the So¬ 
viet people's material standards and spiritual level, but also marks an im¬ 
portant step in making socialist ideals more attractive for millions of working 
people across the world. 

Socialism and peace have long become synonymous. The Soviet state has 
Invariably put the whole of its economic, scientific and technical potential at 
the service of peace. That is why any economic success scored by the Soviet 
Union—a success to which every Soviet citizen contributes his labour— 
strengthens the material basis of universal security and raises an effective 
barrier against the aggressive intrigues of the imperialist forces, which count 
on military confrontation and harbour an idea of social revenge on a global 
scale. That is why the plans of peaceful construction approved at the 27th 
Congress of the CPSU, the Soviet people's firm belief that these plans can 
be realised, and the Soviet Union's constructive and large-scale foreign-po¬ 
licy initiatives are justly seen by world opinion as a reliable guarantee that 
the dangerous tendencies in the development of the international situation 
can be reversed by the joint efforts of all the peace forces. 


11 is up to history to give a full assessment of the 27th Congress of the 
* CPSU. But one can already say that the Congress took place in an atmosp¬ 
here of Party unity and a principled Party approach, exactingness and Bol¬ 
shevist truth, an open exposure of shortcomings and failings, and an in-depth 
analysis of the internal and external conditions of the Soviet society's deve¬ 
lopment. As General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev emphasised, the Congress "has set a high moral, spiritual tone for 
the Party's activity and the life of the whole country". 

The Congress made a Leninist assessment of present-day realities, elabo¬ 
rated a well-grounded and carefully balanced programme of action for years 
and decades to come, and adopted documents of a truly revolutionary 
character, which were a blend of collective Party thought. The CPSU Central 
Committee's Political Report to the Congress, ih Resolution and the new 
edition of the Party Programme embody the Party's theoretical wisdom, po¬ 
litical realism and orientation towards the future; the Party Rules testify to 
the abiding firmness, precision and flexibility of the CPSU's organisational 
forms; and the Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of the 
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USSR for 1986-1990 and for the Period Ending in 2000 are marked by a 
clear-cut practical approach, concreteness and a definite time scale. 

The decisions of the Congress have a powerful political, ideological and 
moral charge, with the help of which the Soviet society can rise to a quali¬ 
tatively new level and will undoubtedly do so, fully revealing the socialist 
system's inherent advantages in the economy, science and culture, democra¬ 
cy and the whole way of life. 

Such is the programmatic goal advanced by the Party Congress. And the 
only true, though highly complicated way to attain that goal, a way that will 
require the maximum elfort, is that of an all-round acceleration of the co¬ 
untry's socio-economic development and a drive to strengthen peace on the 
Earth. That general line of the Party's domestic and foreign policy, appro¬ 
ved and adopted by the 27th Congress of the CPSU, is. its main political 
result. 

While doing justice to the country's achievements (and these are impres¬ 
sive indeed: thus, in the past quarter-century, the country's national income 
has almost quadrupled), the Congress did not in effect leave a single sphere 
of our life without a critical analysis. The important point is that the most se¬ 
rious lessons have been drawn from the negative processes that came to 
life in the 1970s and the early 1980s. 

Today, the priority task of the Party and the whole people, it was empha¬ 
sised at the Congress, is resolutely to break the unfavourable tendencies in 
economic development, to inject it with dynamism and give free scope to 
the initiative and creativity of the masses, to genuine revolutionary transfor¬ 
mations. So, acceleration is the key to a solution of all pressing problems, 
both immediate and long-term, economic and social, political and ideolo¬ 
gical, internal and external. 

The plans projected for the future are vast, but realistic. Over the next 
15 years (up to the year 2000), the task is to double the country's economic 
potential. The national income to be produced in 1986-2000 is to total 12 
trillion roubles, which is more than the total produced in all the preceding 
years of the Soviet power. Labour productivity is planned to go up from 2.3 
to 2.5-fold. These targets must be attained in order to resolve the urgent in¬ 
ternal problems, social problems above all, and to ensure the country's se¬ 
curity. 

A crucial step in this direction is to be taken in the 12th five-year-plan 
period. In this period, the country is to turn towards efficiency, towards 
higher labour productivity, which will pave the way for subsequent rapid 
progress. Suffice it to say that the national income in the 12th five-year-plan 
period is to increase by an average of 3.5 to 4 per cent a year. 

The international importance of the CPSU's innovatory strategic line tow¬ 
ards a new qualitative state of the Soviet society, and the ways and means 
of attaining that goal, projected in the documents of the 27th Congress, can 
be judged from the immense interest, attention and approval with which these 
have met in the fraternal socialist countries, the newly-free states, and broad 
circles of international public opinion. Fidel Castro, First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Cuba, said at the 27th Congress: "It is not for us guests 
to evaluate the achievements of your wonderful, heroic country, and it is not 
for us to advise you upon what can or should be done. We can only express 
once again our deep admiration and firm conviction that this people and 
this Party will be able to overcome any difficulties and meet any challenge 
on the unexplored road of communist construction." In assessing the impor¬ 
tance of our majestic plans, the leader of people's Poland Wojciech Jaruzei- 
ski said: "Your rich experience of socialist construction is of universal impor¬ 
tance. To draw on that experience and make creative and dialectical use of 
it in the historically concrete conditions of each country—that is the surest 
way for socialism to grow stronger day after day." The historical importance 
of the 27th Congress was pointed out by Le Duan, CC General Secretary of 
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the Communist Party of Vietnam, who said at the forum of the Soviet Com¬ 
munists: “Your Congress is of truly historic importance. It opens a new and 
crucial stage in the development of the Sovi^ country, the stage of a per¬ 
fection of socialism and a further confident advance along the road to com¬ 
munism." 

Many- Western mass media also paid close attention to the work of the 
supreme forum of the Soviet Communists, notably, to its internal-policy deci¬ 
sions. “The Soviet Union," wrote the Italian La Republica, “has issued an 'in¬ 
dustrial challenge' to the West. That is how one should see the Soviet Party 
leadership's decision to double the country's industrial production and na¬ 
tional income by the year 2000." 

Our constru^ive plans have met with a broad response on the Asian 
continent, particularly in Japan, one of the leading capitalist countries. “The 
Congress," wrote the Tokyo newspaper Asahi, “is marked by a sharply cri¬ 
tical, open and business-like atmosphere. And the goals set by the Kremlin 
are not intended to make an impression... By its realism, which indicates that 
the Soviet Union has started moving towards major changes, the Congress 
has indeed taken an important step forward." 

In speaking of the international significance and the foreign response to 
the decisions of the Congress bearing on the Soviet Union's internal deve¬ 
lopment, one should note that some observers in the West make no secret 
of their irritation or even animosity against the documents of the Party fo¬ 
rum. In our majestic plans of peaceful construction they see a growing 
threat to themselves. 

In view of the steadily growing might of the socialist countries, it is futile 
to attempt a military confrontation with socialism. In these conditions, the 
centre of gravity in the contest between the two systems in the interna¬ 
tional arena is shifting towards their peaceful competition, primarily in the 
economic and social sphere. The history of that competition goes back se¬ 
veral decades. Forty years ago, in the early postwar period, Ae USSR noti¬ 
ceably lagged behind the USA. At present, the development levels of the 
two countries have drawn much closer together. In many indicators we have 
caught up with the USA, and in some have surpassed them. Of course, no 
one in the USSR makes any secret of the fact that the scientific and technical 
level of a number of its industries is still insufficient. But we are confident 
that we shall attain the highest world indicators in this sphere as well, for 
the dynamics of the economic competition work in favour of socialism. 

As for the social sphere, socialism has long left capitalism behind. That is 
where the supreme goals of socialism are realised, and where its humanistic 
nature and its qualitative distinction from capitalism are particularly manifest. 
A steady implementation of the principle of social justice is seen by our 
Party as an important condition of the people's unity, the political stability 
of the society and its dynamic development. That i$ evident, in particular, 
from the plans approved by the Congress. 

By the year 2000, every Soviet family is to have a separate flat or house. 
Sizeable resources are to go into urban and rural development. By 1990, the 
most significant changes over the past few five-year periods are to be made 
in the structure and quality of the people's diets. There is to be considerable 
growth and more efficient use of the social consumption funds. Only as a 
result*of nation-wide measures to raise wages, pensions and allowances in 
the 12th five-year-plan period, the incomes of more than half the population 
are to increase. Over the next 15 years, the volume of resources going to 
improve the Soviet people's living conditions is to be doubled. All of that 
is taking place at a time when bourgeois governments have launched an 
offensive against the working people's vital interests and are cutting back 
social programmes. And it is quite clear that as the Soviet Union's develop¬ 
ment accelerates, the social advantages of socialism will be revealed at an 
even faster pace. 
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That is precisely what our adversaries in the West are afraid of. They fear 
that socialism's realisation of its potentialities will finally expose the antlpo- 
pular essence of the capitalist system in the eyes of the Western working 
masses, capitalism's inability to ensure in practice the interests of a vast ma¬ 
jority of the population. Capitalism can not compete with socialism in the 
fifId of creating dignified, truly human material and spiritual concMtions for 
all peoples, in cherishing the chief asset of our planet—man himself. As for 
this country, it has got down to implementing plans "not merely to satisfy 
the needs of its members, but with the object of ensuring full well-being 
and free all-round development for all the members of society". ‘ The prin¬ 
ciple by which the CPSU has scrupulously abided in every sphere of its ac¬ 
tivity is everything for the sake of man, everything for the benefit of the 
people. 

• 

T he CPSU is justly known as a party of history-makers. History-makers are 
the architect of the future. The 27th Congress of the CPSU was historic 
primarily because it was held by a party oriented towards the future and 
determined to make it a peaceful future. That is why its international prestige 
is so high. That is why there is growing confidence in its peace strategy 
among the peoples of the world, for each new day brings fresh proof that a 
world without wars or weapons is the socialist ideal, which the Soviet peo¬ 
ple are steadily translating into life under the CPSU's guidance. 

Such has been the essence of the Soviet state's political line ever since 
its establishment. As it was emphasised at the 27th Congress, the Party will 
continue its active international policy based on present-day realities, so en¬ 
suring the continuity of its foreign-policy strategy. 

As a continuation of domestic policy, our foreign policy demonstrates the 
huge potential of peace, reason, good will and concern for the future of the 
Earth. The British Observer writes, for instance, that there is no reason to 
doubt the frankness of Mikhail Gorbachev's proposals, his sincere desire to 
throw off the burden of the "star wars" and of the arms race in general. To 
understand that, one need only look at the gigantic scale of the socio-eco¬ 
nomic transformations proposed by the Soviet leader. 

The whole course of the 27th Congress convincingly showed that at the 
present social stage Lenin's Party promptly responds to the imperatives of 
the times. The documents of the Congress contain a profound and all-round 
analysis of the main content of the epoch, its major problems and conflicts, 
and the balance of forces in the world; they characterise the crisis of capi¬ 
talism and the motive forces of the world revolutionary process, closely tie 
in the tasks of domestic and foreign policy, and formulate the basic princip¬ 
les for a comprehensive system of international security. 

All the conclusions drawn by the Congress are based on the solid and 
immutable foundation of a strictly scientific approach and derive from a pro¬ 
found knowledge of the uniformities of the socialist society, from a thorough 
and all-round assessment of the main tendencies of world development. 

All the propositions contained in the documents of the Congress are free 
from any subjectivist assessments, from any striving to embellish reality. Such 
a sober, bold and innovatory approach to the existing problems and contra¬ 
dictions, such realism in setting new tasks and projecting ways of their reso¬ 
lution invest the materials of the 27th Congress with special international 
significance. 

The nature of imperialism has not changed. It keeps creating hotbeds of 
aggression and threatens to unleash a world thermonuclear war. The Soviet 
Communists have no illusions and do not oversimplify reality. And present- 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 6, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Mos¬ 
cow, 1961, p. 54. 
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day raality is that mankind has for the first time in history created means of 
warfare which are capable of destroying all life on the Earth. 

All the foreign-policy decisions of ^e 27th Congress hinge on that truth. 
They are imbued with the logic of peace, the logic of saving mankind, and 
are based on a clear and explicit idea: it is necessary to learn to live in pea> 
ce, without encroaching on each other's interests. That is not an abstract 
appeal, but a well-thought-out, realistic and concrete programme of action, 
whose implementation opens up before all peoples the possibility of peace¬ 
ful and progressive development. 

The historical mission of socialism, of all the progressive forces in the 
world is to prevent a nuclear war, to save mankind from a fatal catastrophe. 
The 27th Congress of the CPSU made a tangible contribution to the solution 
of that epoch-making task along various lines. 

New objective conditions have taken shape on the international scene. 
The scale and character of the threat looming over mankind have confronted 
it with difficult problems. The heed to solve these problems is vital and im¬ 
perative, and it should impel the peoples to joint action. That compelling 
need makes it necessary to give deep thought to the existing conditions. The 
27th Congress of the CPSU is an excellent example of such thought, its do¬ 
cuments contain a conclusion of fundamental theoretical and practical im¬ 
portance: in the objective conditions that have taken shape in the world, the 
contest between capitalism and socialism can proceed solely and exclusively 
in the forms of a peaceful competition and peaceful rivalry, and there is no 
alternative to peaceful coexistence. 

On the strength of that, the Congress instructed the Central Committee 
to take consistent, balanced and persevering action in order to resolve the 
problems of international security, orienting the Soviet Union's foreign poli¬ 
cy towards an undeviating line of peaceful coexistence, towards firmness in 
upholding our principles and positions, tactical flexibility, a readiness for 
mutually acceptable compromise, dialogue and mutual understanding. The 
Congress, said its Resolution on the Political Report, emphasises the need 
for a further invigoration of Soviet foreign policy in every area, a quest for 
a just and peaceful settlement of hotbeds of tension, and development of 
neighbourly, mutually advantageous relations with all states. 

The task of curbing the arms race is the most burning task facing mank¬ 
ind in our day. That is why the 27th Congress noted that the central line of 
Soviet foreign policy in the years to come should be a struggle to imple¬ 
ment the programme for eliminating mass destruction weapons and averting 
the threat of war, set forth in a Statement by the General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee on January 15, 1986. With the implementation of 
that programme, which is historic in scale and importance, mankind would 
enter a fundamentally new stage of development and would be able to con- 
' centrate on construction alone. 

There is no type of weapon which the USSR would not be prepared to 
limit or ban on a mutual basis and under effective control, it is particularly 
important now, before it is to late, to shut out all weapons from outer space. 
The peoples are demanding real progress in the field of reducing nuclear 
potentials. A cessation of nuclear tests and a dismantling of Soviet and US 
medium-range missiles in the European zone could be a major step forward 
in this* direction. 

The attainment of a military-strategic parity between the USSR and the 
USA, and between the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and NATO, says the 
new edition of the CPSU Programme, was a historic achievement of social¬ 
ism. It strengthened the international positions of the USSR, the other social¬ 
ist countries and ail progressive forces in general, dashing the hopes of the 
aggressive imperialist circles for a victory in a world nuclear war. 

At the same time, the level of the nuclear potentials of the sides is much 
to high. In fact, it ensures nothing but equal danger for the opposing par- 
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ties, and that only for the time being. A continuation of the arms race, as it 
was clearly emphasised in the CPSU Central Committee's Political Report to 
the Congress, could bring that equal danger up to a point where even 
parity would no longer be a factor of military-political deterrence. Hence the 
need to lower the level of the military confrontation by a wide margin. 
Real equal security is guaranteed by the lowest level of the strategic balan¬ 
ce, from which all mass destruction weapons should be excluded altogether. 
Our country is in favour of putting a ceiling of reasonable sufficiency on the 
military potential. But the nature and level of that ceiling continue to be li¬ 
mited by the positions and actions of the USA and its NATO partners. As it 
was once again unequivocally stated at the Congress, "the Soviet Union lays 
no claim to more security, but it will not settle for less". 

One of the main lines of the CPSU's international activity is its European 
line. Europe's historical perspectives lie in peaceful cooperation, in the use, 
development and enrichment of the experience of detente. Reliable security 
of the European countries is possible on the basis of the Helsinki process, 
radical cuts in nuclear and conventional weapons. The importance of the 
Asian and Pacific line is also on the increase. In this area, there should be a 
quest for solutions in the interests of stability and the cause of peace. 

An integral part of the Soviet Union's course of improving the interna¬ 
tional situation is its struggle to eliminate the hotbctos of tension that emer¬ 
ge in different regions of the planet as a result of the expansionist, neocolo¬ 
nialist policy of imperialism, US imperialism above all. The conflict situations 
can be defused only by political means, once the peoples are enabled to 
exercise their right to decide their own future. Such is toe Soviet Union's 
firm and invariable position. 

The essential basic principles for a comprehensive system of international 
security, formulated in the Political Report, could be described as the ten¬ 
dency to mankind's self-preservation translated into the language of politic¬ 
al reality. It is an appeal to all the governments, parties, public organisations 
and movements that are truly concerned for the future of world peace, to 
all the peoples of the Earth, urging closer and more fruitful cooperation in 
order to make peaceful coexistence the supreme universal principle of in¬ 
terstate relations. 

in the basic principles proposed at the 27to Congress, all the aspects of 
the modern conception of international security—military, political, econo¬ 
mic and humanitarian—are for the first time presented as a single whole. In 
the military field, the nuclear powers are urged to renounce war against 
each other or against third states, to prevent an arms race in outer space, to 
stop all tests of nuclear weapons and eliminate these weapons altogether. 
In the political field, the basic principles include unconditional respect in 
international practice for each people's sovereign right to choose the ways 
and forms of its development, and measures to build confidence between 
states. 

Of much importance are the basic principles of economic security, which 
envisage a renunciation of any discrimination, blockades and sanctions, a 
just settlement of the debt problem, the establishment of a new world eco¬ 
nomic order and other measures. In the humanitarian field, there should be 
objective information, a mutual acquaintance of toe peoples with each oth¬ 
er's life, a stronger spirit of mutual understanding and accord between them, 
eradication of genocide and apartheid. 

The basic principles for a comprehensive system of international security 
proposed at the 27th Congress could provide a starting point and a frame¬ 
work for a direct systematic dialogue between toe leaders of different co¬ 
untries—both bilateral and multilateral. 

The USSR's latest large-scale peace initiatives create real prerequisites 
for a radical change, an improvement in the international situation, and they 
are most timely. The USA, its military-industrial machine remains the locomo- 
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five of militarism, and there is no sign of its moving into lower gear. The 
White House continues to call to use force, which is seen there as the most 
convincing argument in world politics. Someone in the USA it apparently 
afraid of the new opportunity for a serious and long-term thaw in the So- 
viet-US relations and ^e international situation as a whole. 

The forces of militarism and aggression would apparently prefer to per¬ 
petuate the confrontation. Mikhail Gorbachev said in his closing speech at 
the Congress: "But what should we do, comrades? Slam the door? It is pos¬ 
sible that this is just what we are being pushed into doing. But we very 
clearly realise our responsibility for the destinies of our country and for the 
destinies of the world. We do not intend, therefore, to play into the hands 
of those who would like to force mankind to get used to the nuclear threat 
and to the arms race." 

Our task and our duty is not to slam the door to peaceful negotiations, 
but to bolt and bar the door leading to war. The international reactionary 
forces refuse to surrender their positions, but they are not omnipotent. The 
development of the world revolutionary process and the rise of mass de¬ 
mocratic and antiwar movements have considerably expanded and reinfor¬ 
ced the huge potential of peace, reason and goodwill which is a powerful 
counterbalance to the aggressive policy of imperialism. 

The long and tortuous history of the talks on disarmament shows that ait 
serious and important proposals have invariably met with fierce resistance 
on the part of the reactionary and militarist forces. At present, ^ere is a 
similar situation, but with one qualitative difference. It is that Western poli¬ 
ticians will have to, whether they like it or not, answer this question: are 
they actually prepared to give up nuclear weapons, do they intend to take 
concrete practical steps in this direction? 

In March and April of this year the US Administration bid defiance to the 
whole world community by carrying out a number of test nuclear explosions 
in Nevada. Such a flagrant show of contempt for the demands of world opi¬ 
nion and the American people themselves raised a storm of indignation both 
in the USA and abroad. The explosions were sharply criticised even in the 
top echelons of the US ruling elite. Many Congressmen assessed them as a 
rash and unreasonable step, as a deliberate attempt to undermine whatever 
chance there is of containing the arms race. 

Naturally, the peoples of the world cannot be content with such an 
"answer" to the clear-cut and explicit Soviet proposals. They are resolved 
to make the White House and its NATO allies abandon their line of military 
confrontation, which is fraught with truly tragic consequences. 

Today modern civilisation is experiencing a turning point in its develop¬ 
ment. The time has come for all who are capable of reasoning, responsibly 
and rationally, to take a clear, distinct position, regardless of ideological 
and political differences. The mechanism for humankind's self-preservation 
must be put into operation. We can not afford to lose time. Today we are 
standing on the borderline which requires maximum responsibility. The con¬ 
sequences of the nuclear race can become dangerously unpredictable. We 
must act in unison. 

• 

T Ke whole course of modern history calls for constructive and creative in¬ 
teraction between states and peoples on a global scale. A competition, a 
historical contest between the two systems combined with a tendency to 
ever greater objective interdependence and interaction within the world 
community—such is the real dialectics of present-day world development. 
The struggle of opposites engenders a contradictory but interconnected and 
largely integral world, and the CPSU bears that in mind in its foreign-policy 
activity. 

The CPSU's foreign-policy line takes into account the dynamism of flie 
economic and political development of the world socialist system. The Con- 
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grass drew essentially important conclusions from the generalised ex¬ 
perience of the development of socialism as an international phenomenon. 
World socialism is a powerful international community based on the princi¬ 
ples of socialist internationalism and uniting one-third of mankind, many 
countries and peoples which are following the road that will bring out the 
entire intellectual and moral wealth of the individual and the society. This 
community has its own way of life, whose distinctive features are collectiv¬ 
ism and comradely mutual assistance, a triumph of the ideas of freedom, in¬ 
dissoluble unity of the rights and duties of each member of the society, per¬ 
sonal dignity, and genuine humanism. The socialist world has a large pro¬ 
duction, scientific, technical and defence potential. 

The documents of the 27th Congress give a realistic assessment both of 
the advantages and achievements of world socialism, and of the complicated 
problems and contradictions that arise in its development. One should note 
that however complicated, diverse and difficult the rise of world socialism 
may be, one thing is certain: the new social system makes it possible to 
solve the urgent problems of our day on a collectivist and internationalist 
basis. This system has immense reserves for self-perfection, and its moral 
and material influence on the development of the modern civilisation is ever 
stronger. 

The Party welcomes every step that brings the socialist states closer to¬ 
gether, every positive change in the relations between them. The Congress 
noted with satisfaction the definite improvement in the relations with the So¬ 
viet Union's great neighbour—socialist China. 

The Soviet Communists' forum convincingly showed that the Party's line 
would continue to aim at socialist economic integration of the sociaiid com¬ 
munity countries, at a further development of their political cooperation, 
which has always centred on the cooperation of the ruiing Communist Par¬ 
ties, at a refinement and renewal of its forms and methods, at a mutual ex¬ 
change of ideas and experience in socialist construction, and at a quest for 
mutually acceptable solutions to the most complicated' problems. This con¬ 
clusion of the Congress was fully supported at the Party forums held this 
spring in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and the GDR. 

The 27th Congress convincingly demonstrated that the Soviet Commun¬ 
ists have strictly abided by the line of strengthening the unity of the inter¬ 
national communist niovement, which has nothing in common with uniformity 
or hierarchy, with interference by some parties in the affairs of others, or 
with some parties' claim to a monopoly in truth; the line of strengthening 
the solidarity and cooperation of the Communist and Workers' Parties in the 
struggle for common goals: peace and socialism. 

The USSR's foreign-policy course is that of solidarity with the forces of 
social emancipation and national liberation, close interaction with socialism- 
oriented countries, with revolutionary-democratic parties and the non-alig¬ 
ned movement, development of contacts and cooperation with social de¬ 
mocracy. It is a iine of extending ties with all those who are for interna¬ 
tional security, closer cooperation in the struggle against nuclear war. 

In the intensive and dynamic struggle between progress and reaction, 
the tendency to a change in the international balance of forces in favour of 
peace has been gathering momentum. That tendency is steady and in prin¬ 
ciple irreversible. The 27fh Congress of the CPSU gave a new and powerful 
impulse to that tendency. The way to peace mapped out by the Party's sup¬ 
reme forum has met with the unanimous support of the Soviet people and 
with the profound approval of the whole of peaceloving mankind. 

That does not mean, however, that the Soviet Communists intend to 
stop at what has already been achieved. As it was emphasised in the CPSU 
Central Committee's Political Report, "the problem of internafidnal security 
cannot be resolved by one or two, even very intensive, peace offensives. 
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Success can only be brought by consistent, methodical and persevering 
efforf'. 

The need to join efforts for the attainment of that major goal, is an impe¬ 
rative of the epoch. That was reaffirmed at the meeting <rf the Foreign Minisr 
ters' Committee of the Warsaw Treaty member-states, held in the Polish ca¬ 
pital soon after the 27th Congress of the CPSU. Its Communique said: 
"Joint, energetic and persevering action by governments and peoples, by 
all realistically minded forces can effect a ^rn for the better in European 
and world affairs, for a revival of the policy of detente and constructive 
cooperation. 

"The states represented at the meeting fully support the programme for 
a complete elimination of all nuclear and chemical weapons and the banning 
of the strike space weapons until the end of the present century, set forth in 
the Statement by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee on 
January 15. 1986. In emphasising the great importance of that programme, 
they are fully resolved to do their utmost for its implementation." 


S teadily intensifying the struggle for peace, for a prevention of thermonu¬ 
clear war, an end to the arms race, and a general and complete elimina¬ 
tion of mass destruction weapons, the CPSU and the Soviet state have been 
following a firm, consistent and purposeful policy aimed at strengthening 
peaceful coexistence between countries with different social systems. All 
Soviet people are involved in the struggle for peace. For them, the front of 
that struggle runs through their work places, and their selfless work to 
strengthen the economic, scientific and technical potential of the socialist > 
society is their contribution to lasting peace. 

The impact of the USSR's domestic and foreign policy on the course of 
world events is powerful indeed. As Lenin forecast back in December 1920, 
"the events are teaching the peoples to regard Russia as a centre of attrac¬ 
tion... Socialism has the force of example." ^ In the past decades, that power 
of example has immeasurably increased. Today, the Soviet Union and world 
socialism have become a centre of attraction for all people of goodwill, who 
want lasting peace and a happy life for themselves and for the coming ge¬ 
nerations. Numerous comments on the 27th CPSU Congress are a vivid tes¬ 
timony to the fact. 

The Soviet people are fully aware of their historical responsibility. Rally¬ 
ing ever closer round their Leninist party, they see their main task in streng¬ 
thening the country's economic might. At the meeting with the workers of 
the city of Togliatti on April 8, 1986 Mikhail Gorbachev stressed the follow¬ 
ing: "In the final count the essence lies in the labour of each of us. In a 
nutshell, a strong, healthy economy secures success for the policy of peace, 
as well. That is exactly called the interconnection between foreign and in¬ 
ternal policies." Together with all those who are concerned for the future of 
the Earth, the Soviet people will do their utmost to turn all swords in the 
world into ploughshares and so to realise mankind's long-cherished dream. 

® V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, 
pp. 453, 457. 
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|45fh Anniversary of Hie Start of the Great Patriotic War) 

Marshal of the Soviet Union V. PETROV 

First Deputy Minister of Defence of the USSR. 

Hero of the Soviet Union 

F or the Soviet people the Great Patriotic War began almost 45 years 
ago when they repelled an attack by the shock force of the armies of 
the fascist bloc which invaded the USSR on June 22, 1941. 

Nazi Germany launched that criminal and treacherous surprise attack 
at a time when its armed forces were in their prime and the conditions 
were most favourable in the terms of the traditional strategy of aggres* 
Sion. On that day the Second World War exceeded the bounds of the 
capitalist world: the Soyiet Union’s entry into the struggle against the 
most aggressive and reactionary forces of international imperialism 
completed the complex process of its becoming an antifascist and just war 
of liberation. The centrepiece of the armed struggle against Nazi Germany 
and its satellites shifted to the Soviet-German front, which remained the 
main front of the Second World War for the next four years. 

It was on that front that the Soviet Armed Forces stopped the Nazi 
aggressors in their drive for world domination. By their courage, 
staunchness and combat skill the Soviet soldiers achieved what not a 
single army of the West was able to achieve. Having routed the enemy 
thus dispelling the myth that the Nazi Wehrmacht was invincible, the 
Soviet Army and Navy effected a radical turn in the war and in severe 
battles smashed the bulk of the enemy troops and materiel and, together 
with the Allies, forced the enemy to surrender, so teaching a lesson to 
the forces of aggression and militarism. 

The consolidation of the antifascist forces and the formation of the 
anti-Hitler coalition headed by the USSR, the USA and Great Britain 
were greatly facilitated by the heroic actions of the Soviet Army in the 
batlleheld and the political goals of the Soviet Union which were not only 
to eliminate the threat of destruction overhanging the first socialist 
country but also to help the peoples of Europe to free themselves from 
Nazi enslavement and topple the Nazi regime. These goals were an expres¬ 
sion of the Soviet people’s vital interests and met the hopes of the popula¬ 
tion in the occupied countries and of the progressive forces the world over. 
Therefore the USSR became a centrepiece around which the peoples 
languishing under Nazi oppression, or threatened by enslavement on the 
part of the invaders, united. And the more the grim events of 1941 fade 
in the past, the more obvious it becomes that no other country could 
withstand those heavy trials. Only the heroic Soviet people, led by the 
Leninist party, could rise as an insurmountable wall in the way of the 
Nazis striving for world domination and rout their Armed Forces. 


T he imperialists started preparations for a war against the USSR long 
before the main seats of war emerged and formed a system of 
coordinated actions extending to every sphere of public life, with the 
growth of the contradictions among capitalist countries, their desire to 
build a united front against the Soviet Union on the common platform of 
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anti-communism and anti-Sovietism increased. When the Nazi dictatorship 
was established in Germany and then the anti-G>mintern alliance of 
Germany, Italy and Japan was set up, the reactionaries in Britain, France 
and the United States decided to defeat the Soviet Union with the help 
,of that alliance and thus to resolve the main imperialist contradiction of 
the epoch in favour of capitalism. The leading groups of countries set out 
to elaborate a strategy for a joint war against the USSR thus hoping to 
smooth out interimperialist contradictions. 

As they gained a foothold in power and grew strong, the Nazis and 
militarists created seats of war in the West and the Far East, all of 
which was possible due to the favourable international situation. That 
situation was brought about by the policy of “appeasement", “non¬ 
interference", “connivance” and “encouragement" of aggressive ambitions, 
the policy pursued by Britain, France and the USA which planned, by 
making territorial, economic, political and military concessions to Nazi 
Germany, Italy and Japan to direct their expansionism against the Soviet 
Union. 

As a result of the policy of encouragement, entire regions and even 
independent countries were given up to the aggressors. The Italian 
aggressors were appeased at the expense of Ethiopia and Somalia, 
and the Japanese ones at the expense of China. The Anglo-French 
policy of appeasement, which went as far as national betrayal, culminat¬ 
ed in the Munich deal of 1938 when sovereign states of Eastern Europe— 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland—were sacrificed to Hitler as pay¬ 
ment in advance for the aggression being spread further east, to the 
Soviet borders. That radically improved the strategic positions of the , 
Nazi invaders, while the balance of the world forces was upset in their 
favour. The surrender of the ruling elite in the Western powers and 
Czechoslovakia kindled the aggressive ambitions of the German 
monopolists and facilitated their new acts of aggression in Europe. 

The British, French and American imperialists, blinded by hatred 
towards the Soviet Union, were prepared to go all lengths to prolong 
their domination in the world. The fixed ideas of anti-Sovietism, with 
which the leaders of those countries were guided at that time, gave rise 
to the hope that Germany, Italy and Japan would fight only against the 
USSR, but not against them. And so long as the aggressor attacked other 
nations, the governments of Britain, France and the United States, 
wnich were a good deal stronger than the aggressor, cared for their own 
selfish interests and made still greater sacrifices to the insolent invader. 

Pushing Germany towards a war against the Soviet Union, the US, 
British and French monopolies sometimes attached more importance to 
helping the fascist bloc than to building up the military potentials in 
their own countries. It was not by chance that at the crucial moment 
Britain, France and the USA found themselves poorly prepared, though 
they were strong economically. At the same time, they lavishly supplied 
the fascist states with loans, strategic raw materials, patents, and 
licences for the use of the latest scientific and technological achievements. 

Using this generous aid and the resources on the seized territories, 
the countries of the fascist bloc set out to build tip the material base of 
aggression, increasing military production. They did everything possible 
in good time to forestall the Soviet Union in mobilising economically 
and in launching beforehand the large-scale manufacture of th^ main 
items of combat equipment with a view to achieving military and 
technological superiority. As a result of the occupation of many Euro¬ 
pean countries, with a number of European states having joined the 
fascist bloc, the potentialities of Germany’s military economy more than 
doubled in the production of electricity, cast iron, steel, and motor 
vehicles in the period between 1938 and 1940. The resources for oil and 
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bauxite production increased dozens of times over. Due to the full-scale 
dSe of the econonlic resources for war preparations, the volume of mill** 
tary production shot up 22-foid within the six-year period from 1934 to 
1940. 

On that material base the Wehrmacht built up its muscle at a high 
pace. Though the aggressors first attacked capitalist countries, their 
primary goal was to destroy the Soviet state by force of arms, wipe out 
its social and state system and communist ideology, and annihilate most 
of the Soviet people. Announcing the goals of that horrible war. Hitler 
declared: “We mean a struggle for destruction... In the East, cruelty itself 
is a benefit fbr the future.” 

To attain its villainous goals, the Nazi command drew up various 
scenarios of warfare against the USSR, devising most effective methods 
of recruiting a massive army, perfecting, it organisationally, and station¬ 
ing strategic groupings in planned theatres of warfare and areas of 
future combat operations. Nazi Germany combined its vigorous activity 
in Europe with strategic pauses during which it was regrouping and 
covertly building up its Armed Forces. Simultaneously it was devising 
aggressive theories and studied the possibilities of using its arms 
of the service and combat equipment for blitzkrieg strikes in a supposed 
brief and victorious war. The armed forces were being rapidly deployed. 
In building up the fighting strength of the Wehrmacht special stress was 
laid on training offensive shock forces—armoured and motorised units 
and bomber aviation. By the spring of 1941, that is, by the time the 
Nazis attacked the Soviet Union, the German Armed Forces were the 
most powerful military force that had ever existed in the capitalist 
world in terms of technical equipment, numerical strength, combat 
composition, experience in warfare and aggressive fanaticism of their 
personnel. 

The imperialists attached immense importance to ideology as they 
were getting ready for a war against the Soviet Union. The operative 
strategic plans and decisions and all the news media were imbued with 
the spirit of anticommunism and militarism. A large assortment of 
bourgeois ideological and political, legal, philosophical and religious 
conceptions and views was used to ideologically prepare the peoples in 
the countries of the fascist bloc for a war. Partaking in ideological 
preparations for the war were also right-wing socialist leaders together 
with extreme "left” renegades w'ho used splitting tactics and assumed 
an anti-Soviet stance, and in some instances opposed the tactics of the 
united antifascist front. 

The hasty war preparations of Nazi Germany were at the basis of 
its domestic and foreign policies, of its official science and culture, 
sports and public education. A product of imperialism, the terroristic 
regime Jointly with the military turned Germany into a country of war 
that openly announced its claims to world domination. Everything there 
was subjected to the policy of militarisation with the purpose of build¬ 
ing up the spirit of German "militancy”. The propaganda of a cult of 
war, kindling of nationalistic sentiments, revanchism, “geopolitical”^ 
views on winning Lehensraum, aggressive ambitions, and falsification of 
history for militaristic purposes—everything was used to prepare for ag¬ 
gression. 

The Hitlerites were drumming the ideas of “pan-Germanism” into 
the burghers’ heads, telling them Germany was a “God’s chosen” nation. 
Social demagogy and lies were brought into play to make the Germans 
believe in the advantages of the fascist system, in their racial supremacy, 
and make them hate other peoples. The Wehrmacht personnel was most 
thoroughly brainwashed. It was taught extreme cruelty towards the 
Soviet people. The brainwashed officers and men of the Hitler army were 
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convinced that the smoothly operating Nazi war machine would roil 
rapidly and without hindrance across the Soviet Union, as it did across 
other European countries in 1938-1940. 

By late 1940, the Nazi political and military leadership completed the 
strategic planning of the military campaign against the USSR. Its plan, 
based on the blitzkrieg doctrine and codenamed Barbarossa, envisaged a 
series of political, economic, ideological and military strategic measures, 
devised in utter secrecy. They were expected to ensure a quick victory 
over the Soviet Union. But the fascist strategists were wrong in thinking 
that Soviet socialist society was a “house of cards” lacking national 
stability and that the morale of the Soviet people and its army was 
very low, and therefore the Wehrmacht was given unrealisable tasks of 
winning an easy victory within a few months. 

i n that situation, difficult and tense as it was, the USSR, which was 
surrounded by capitalist states, was confronted with the threat of a 
war on two fronts; with Nazi Germany in the West and militarist Japan 
in the East. The Communist Parly and the Soviet government duly took 
into account Lenin's instructions to the effect that “the present policy 
of all bourgeois states is the preparation of fresh imperialist wars”, and 
that “we must remember that the whole capitalist world is armed to the 
teeth and is only waiting for the moment, choosing the best strategical 
conditions, and studying the means of attack.” ' 

Considering the situation at that time and a possibility of changing 
the developmtmts, the Leninist Party used all its energies and organising 
skills to strengthen the positions of socialism and help the people become* 
more vigilent and work better to be prepared to defend, arms in hand, 
the gains of the revolution and fulfil to the end their internationalist duty 
before the working cla.ss and the oppressed of all nations. It pursued a 
far-sighted policy of delaying the inevitable clash with fascism, preparing 
the country, the people and the army for repelling the imminent aggres¬ 
sion, preventing the establishment of a united anti-Soviet imperialist 
front, moving the line of possible confrontation with the Wehrmacht to 
the West, and studying the lessons of the Second World War which was 
already going on. 

Owing to the active and flexible Leninist foreign policy, these tasks 
were, on the whole, accomplished. In the early 1930s, the series of 
Soviet non-aggression and neutrality treaties were greatly expanded, 
giving the Soviet Union quite a long respite for building socialism. 
During that time the Soviet Union won greater prestige as the main 
stronghold in the struggle for peace. The Soviet government’s line of 
peaceful coexistence was widely internationalist and served as an 
effective means of countering the theory and practice of imperialism. 
Throughout its intensive activities Soviet diplomacy at that period 
proceeded from this principle: “You should not wait for peace but fight 
for it”. 

Working to ensure a collective rebuff to the aggressors, the Soviet 
Union repeatedly proposed to Britain and France to sign a treaty betwe¬ 
en the-three countries on mutual assistance. Those proposals were a 
clear-cut programme of creating a reliable front for defending peace in 
Europe, which envisaged measures on extending immediate aid to 
victims of aggression. Moreover, the Soviet Union expressed its readiness, 
in case of attack by Germany, to render effective assistance to Britain. 
France and also to countries like Poland, Romania, Greece, Turkey, 
Belgium, and Finland, to provide 136 divisions, 9,000 to 10,000 tanks, 

' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 30, Progress Publishers, 'Moscow, 1965, pp. 340- 
341, 487. 
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S,OOQ heavy artiUt^- gtins, and up ^ S,500 eqmhat plaiibL Sut Britain 
and France avoidea any specific comniiUnents and the reactionary j^iish 
bourgeois government refused to let the Soviet Army pass tbrou|^ 
Poland. Moreover, British diplomacy conducted secret talks with Nazi 
Germany, trying to direct its aggressive ambitions against the USSR as 
soon as possible. At that time the reactionary forces in the Western capi¬ 
talist countries attempted most persistently to place the USSR in complete 
international isolation and to bring it down through a joint attack by 
all the imperialist powers. However, those treacherous schemes failed 
to be realised. 

To change the situation, which was unfavourable for the USSR, and 
to delay as long as possible the attack of the aggressor, the Soviet 
government accepted Germany’s proposal to sign a non-aggression treaty 
with it in August 1939. This step which it was forced to take was the 
only correct on- that could be taken after Britain and France refused 
to sign an agreement with the Soviet Union and when all other attempts 
to ensure the security of Soviet frontiers and protect the interests of the 
Soviet state failed. That treaty gave the Soviet Union twenty two months 
of peace so needed by the country for economic development and for 
taking additional measures to strengthen its defence capability. 

During the three prewar years, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union solved many major political and military strategic problems. After 
the Polish bourgeois-landlord state collapsed, the USSR took under its 
protection the peoples of Western Byelorussia and the Western Ukraine 
which had been earlier torn away from the Soviet country. As a result 
of the liberation march of the Soviet Army, the border of the USSR was 
moved 250-350 kilometres westwards, and so the Hitler command was 
left no chance to use the western regions of Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
as springboards for aggression. In the autumn of 1939, the Soviet Union 
guarded the Baltic states against encroachments by Nazi Germany. 
Lithuania. Latvia and Estonia joined the USSR to meet the wish of their 
peoples. A similar decision was taken by the population of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina. After the signing of the peace treaty with 
Finland in March 1940 the borderline running across the Karelian 
Isthmus and along the coast of the Ladoga Lake was moved to the north¬ 
west. The neutrality pact signed with Japan in Moscow in April 1941 
became a major element in the series of measures taken by the USSR 
to provide its security. 

Due to the active foreign policy pursued by the Soviet government 
from 1938 to early 1941, the attempts on the part of the imperialists at 
uniting for Joint aggression against the USSR were frustrated and 
conditions were provided for setting up an anti-Hitler coalition. The 
Soviet peace initiatives proved to be a powerful factor restraining the 
aggressive course of the reactionary forces of imperialism. Those 
initiatives encouraged the progressive forces to oppose war and gave 
the masses confidence in the possibility of defeating fascism through 
joint actions. The Soviet idea of collective security sowed the seeds of 
future victory. Britain and France, which pursued a shortsighted policy, 
found themselves on the spot in 1940. 

Successful fulfilment of the five-year economic development plans in 
the period of peacclul construction enabled the USSR to become tech¬ 
nologically self-sufficient and build a sound economic base for the 
country’s defence capability. In the mid-1930s, the Soviet Union was the 
first in Europe and second in the world as to total industrial output. To 
achieve stability in the country’s defence, productive forces had to be 
expanded in the Urals, Siberia and Central Asia. Effectively using the 
advantages offered by a planned economy and the increased potentialities 
of the defence industry, the Communist Party set out to boost military 



p^uetion at an ever higtier pace. The average annual manufacture of 
aircraft and tanks in 1935-‘1937 more than quadrupled as compared with 
1930-1931, and that of artillery guns incr-eased by 160 per cent. In 1938- 
1940, the development of technologies and large-scale production of new 
types of combat equipment and weapons were speeded up in the defence 
industry, and research and development of more advanced weapons 
systems was completed. 

By 1940 the defence industry was ready for the mass production of 
up-to-date aircraft and tanks in keeping with the tactical and technical 
standards of the Second World War. The strengthening of production 
discipline, the tougher austerity programmes and the continued improve¬ 
ment of planned economic management proved crucial in preparing the 
national economy for wartime conditions. It is important to note here 
that in 1940 nearly one-third of the state budget and in 1941, 43.4 per 
cent of that was allocated for the defence programmes. 

All this enabled the Soviet government to start technically re-equip¬ 
ping the Soviet Army and begin launching a large-scale programme to 
prepare the country economically for rebuffing possible aggression. The 
re-equipping programme included both the provision of new technical 
facilities for the Armed Forces and the training of the entire military 
personnel in methods of handling the new equipment. Special stress was 
placed on the development and strengthening of the land forces and the 
air force, since the prospect of continental warfare was supposed to be 
most likely. Their might was built up so that they could carry on an 
effective struggle for a long period against the armies of the coalition 
of imperialist states and conduct large-scale operations. * 

To build a sound morale potential ensuring the accomplishment of 
the tasks to rebuff aggression, the Party educated the Soviet people in 
the spirit of patriotism, readiness to defend the socialist Motherland, and 
hatred for fascism. It evoked among Soviet people a sense of national 
pride for the great achievements of socialism and for the leading role 
played by the Soviet Union in the world revolutionary process, and the 
sense of personal responsibility for its fate. The seeds of mass heroism, 
which sprouted under the influence of communist ideas, flourished proudly 
in the battlefields later. The Soviet people were, therefore, highly patriotic- 
minded as the war broke out. 

Due to the enourmous efforts of the Communist Party and the people, 
the Soviet Army at the start of the Great Patriotic War was up to the 
standards of mobile warfare as regards its composition, organisational 
setup, and the level of training. Its combat abilities were not inferior 
to those of the strong armies of the capitalist states and it surpassed 
them by a broad margin in moral-political terms. Nevertheless, as the 
war started the Soviet Army found itself at a great disadvantage: it had 
too little time for direct preparations for that war. The Soviet command 
had no time to complete the concentration and deployment of troops and 
the formation of groupings envisaged by the cover-up plans of beating off 
the attacks of the aggressor. There was too little time also for outstrip¬ 
ping the enemy by the start of the war in the production of electricity, 
cast iron, steel* and coal. The industry was behind schedule in launching 
the large-scale manufacture of new tanks, planes, antitank and anti¬ 
aircraft guns and ammunition. 

In the situation that formed in 1941, fascist aggression was not 
averted. The forces opposed to war acted separately and proved 
insufficient to remove the threat of war overhanging the Soviet people. 
The working class in the capitalist countries was divided and the 
national potential of the Soviet socialist state was not great enough to en¬ 
tirely restrain the fascist invader without outside help. 

Soviet troops had not yet finished the deployment along the Western 
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border and by June 22, 1941, were dispersed along a front of more than 
4,500 km and over 400 km in depth. Therefore the enemy, possessing a 
huge invasion army consisting of 190 divisions, and armed with 
47,200 pieces of artillery and mortars, over 4,000 tanks and assault guns 
and about 5,000 combat planes, exceeded the numerical strength of the 
Soviet troops 3 to 4 times over in the areas where the Nazis had their 
shock groupings poised for the main strikes. Those were the troops of 
an invader, fully mobilised, well-trained and having two years of war 
practice. Availing themselves of their temporary advantages and seizing 
the strategic initiative, the Nazi tank and motorised units, supported by 
the air force, rushed to the East deep into Soviet territory. The Nazi 
command planned to capture Moscow, Leningrad and the Donets Basin 
in no time and reach the Astrakhan-Arkhangelsk line. It seemed to the 
invaders that a quick victory lay in store for them. 

But the enemy displayed triumphant sentiments too soon, it was 
confronted with the heroic Soviet troops. In the fighting in the border 
regions and in the heavy defensive battles the Soviet troops were contain¬ 
ing the aggressor in its offensive thrust, the enemy crack divisions were 
smashed and shock groupings exhausted and weakened. At the lines of 
fire the Soviet troops held on to the last and displayed unparalleled 
staunchness, courage and resolve. It took 17 months of intensive fighting 
against the superior forces of the enemy to foil entirely all the schemes 
of the Nazi aggressor who had planned to rout the Soviet Army, occupy 
the country and liquidate the USSR’s socialist gains. The Soviet Army 
and Navy, the strategic initiative being securely in their hands, dealt 
successive crushing blows at the enemy in 1943-1945, liberated the Soviet 
land and moved on to the enemy territory, thus ultimately eliminating 
the main seat of war and bringing about the unconditional surrender 
of Nazi Germany. 

The staunchness and determination with which the Soviet people 
began to fight against the Nazi invaders stimulated the expansion of 
the antifascist movement in the capitalist countries, the invigoration of 
the Resistance Movement and the spread of the national liberation 
struggle of the colonial peoples. The Soviet Union was seen by the freedom- 
loving nations as a powerful material, moral and military force capable 
of not only stopping an aggressor but also of foiling its plans and 
defeating it. I he common vital interests of a number of states and the 
liberating character of the war against the aggressive bloc cemented the 
international front of different .social and political forces which was 
formed for the first time in history. 

Soviet foreign policy greatly facilitated the setting up of the anti- 
Hitler coalition, the main role in which was played by the heroic Soviet 
people and its Army. Considering the difficult military situation at the 
time, the Communist Party followed Lenin’s instruction not to reject 
military agreements with one of the imperialist coalitions against the 
other in those cases in which such an agreement could, without undermin¬ 
ing the basis of Soviet power, strengthen its position and paralyse the 
attacks of any imperialist power”.* The formation of the anti-Hitler 
coalition created objective conditions for a military cooperation of states 
whose armed force- took part in the struggle against the fascist bloc. 
Of course, in those circumstances the war could have been shortened and 
the losses could have been far smaller, had the USA and Britain not 
deliberately delayed the opening of the second front in their bid to 
exhaust the Soviet Union. 

Leaving the USSR all alone in the struggle against the main forces 
of the fascist coalition, the US ally did not hurry to open the second 

* V I. Leniti, Colleclrd Vi orks. Vol. 27. Moscow, I96.'i. p, 361. 
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front but looked for a “golden mean" and waited for a good chance tO' 
gain the utmost military strategic advantage with a minimum of fosses. 
All this delayed victory and made the path of the Soviet people and the 
peoples of other countries to victory still more arduous. The US govern¬ 
ment was not concerned about the length of the war and the losses of 
others. It had its timetable of advancement towards success without 
overstraining its own forces. Only after the Battle of Kursk, when the 
outcome of the w'ar in Europe was predetermined and the Soviet com¬ 
mand held ever more strategic initiative, the United States, minding its 
own interests, agreed to support the Soviet Union and took practical 
steps to coordinate the war plans. It took Soviet diplomacy a good deal 
of intensive effort to complete the setting up of the anti-Hitler military 
alliance of the USSR, Britain and the USA and to ensure their successful 
cooperation in the anti-1 litler coalition. 


T he main lesson of the past war is that the Soviet Union defeated the 
forces of fascism and aggression, which has been historically 
predetermined by the entire development of the Soviet state, by the 
objective possibilities inherent in socialism. The socialist social and state 
system stood a severe test of strength during the war and proved viable. 
It demonstrated its economic, political, ideological and military 
advantages over the capitalist system. The chief source of strength for 
the USSR was its socialist economy which, being strained to the utmost 
and having a relatively smaller industrial potential than the enemy had 
provided the Soviet Armed Forces with everything necessary for waging 
a victorious war against a strong enemy. 

During the war the USSR manufactured 100 per cent more and better 
weapons than Nazi Germany did. Between July 1941 and September 1945, 
Soviet industry produced 102,800 tanks and self-propelled gun mounts, 
825,200 pieces of artillery and mortars, and 134,100 planes. The socialist 
economy demonstrated that in extremely hard wartime conditions, too, it 
had a vast advantage over the capitalist economy. This was seen in the 
steady restructuring of the economy for military needs, in a faster growth 
of military production, and in a more rational use of material, financial 
and manpower resources for the military industry. The mobile Soviet 
economy allowed for the sustaining of a high growth rate of military 
production, the introduction of new types of weapons and m.'iteriels, 
which saved the USSR time in the technical race with the enemy, and 
maintained the superiority of Soviet troops in the battlefields. 

In 1941, the most difficult period of the war, the great moral strength 
of the Leninist Party, the immense power of its ideas and the wisdom of 
its policy were revealed even more fully. The Party managed to ensure 
the monolithic unity of Soviet society, its strength both at the front 
and in the rear, the people’s unreserved confidence in the Party, and 
channelled the energy and titanic strength of the people for defeating 
the enemy. The severe trials revealed the powerful vitality of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. Profound ideological conviction and unreserved belief 
in the correctness of the great Leninist cause were the inexhaustible 
source of the spiritual strength of the Soviet people and their moral and 
political unity around the Communist Party. 

At every stage of the war the Party displayed utmost flexibility and 
great foresight in its foreign policy activity aimed at forming and 
consolidating a fairly viable anti-Hitler coalition and disrupting the at- 
temps of the reactionary forces to build a common anti-Soviet front. This 
won growing international support for the Soviet people and theii 
Armed Forces and gradually placed the enemy in isolation, compelling 
it to fight on two fronts at the concluding stage of the war. The active 
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participation in the armed struggle of the peoples of Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Romania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Albania contributed to mounting 
attacks from the east on the fascist invaders. 

The past war against the USSR, which had been prepared by 
imperialism and unleashed by Nazi Germany—its shock force—and 
ended in its disgraceful downfall remains a serious warning to those 
today who are fond of military adventures. Capitalism suffered an im¬ 
mense and irreparable setback. It was weakened as a system and lost 
many of its positions. A number of countries broke away from it in 
Europe and Asia, while socialism emerged from the struggle stronger, its 
prestige increased, and the world socialist system was formed. The 
calculations and hopes of the imperialists that a protracted war would 
bleed the Soviet Union white proved wrong. 

The Great Patriotic War showed that the striving of the militarists 
for world hegemony, for domination over other nations was doomed. 
Imperialism failed to attain its chief goal in that war—to destroy social¬ 
ism. The victory over the dark forces of reaction was won not only by 
the struggle in the battlefields, but also by the triumph of the humane 
socialist system over the system of capitalist exploitation and suppres¬ 
sion, by the superiority of democracy over reaction and of socialism 
over imperialism. 

The rout of fascism set off a powerful tide of social and political 
change in the whole world, speeded up the world revolutionary process, 
and caused the growth of the national liberation movements of the op¬ 
pressed peoples, which led to the collapse of the colonial system of 
imperialism. The failure of the “crusade" of the crack forces of imperial¬ 
ism against the Soviet Union spelled the failure of the socio-economic 
system of monopoly capital and its ideological and political super¬ 
structure. These facts acquire great significance at our time for those 
who do not ignore lessons of history. 

The Munich policy of concessions pursued by the governments of 
Britain, France and the USA made it clear that in order to further their 
selfish interests the imperialists are prepared to strike a deal with an 
aggressor and sell out the sovereignty of ether nations, the cause of 
peace, and the freedom and independence of the peoples. Hatred for 
communism, which blinded the leaders of the Western states, prevented 
them from seeing the true danger to the very existence of their own 
countries. What the long and growing hatred for the Soviet Union led 
to, as well as the collusions and bellicose anti-Soviet sentiments in the 
imperialist quarters of the West should, today, too, serve as a serious 
instructive warning to them. 

The lessons of recent history show that the policy and ideology of 
anticommunism and anti-Sovietism have always benefited the most 
aggressive militarist and chauvinistic forces, presenting a great threat 
to world peace. Even minor underestimation of, not to mention conni¬ 
vance at, imperialist reaction, whether it acts as fascism or in any other 
form, would be of utmost danger to the destiny of nations. An ideological 
and political struggle should be mercilessly and uncompromisingly 
waged against this reaction. The history of the 1930s and 1940s proved 
beyond doubt that terrorist dictatorships by the most reactionary cir¬ 
cles of the bourgeoisie, in whatever form, present a military threat to 
all nations. 

The lessons of the past war have shown that the aggressive forces 
of imperialism tend to employ the most dangerous method of starting a 
war—a treacherous surprise attack with powerful and duly prepared, 
forces. Invasion of foreign territory without declaring a war has become 
a norm for brigandage of imperialist aggressors. In such conditions the 
invader is able to seize the initiative which is then too hard to retrieve. 
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Launching a surprise attack, backed up by propaganda lies, the invader 
faces all peoples, including the population of his own country, with the 
fact of a war going on. Drawn into the whirlwind of death-dealing events 
against its will the people of the country is powerless to effectively op¬ 
pose aggression from within. Considering all these facts, history 
prompts us this conclusion: in order to prevent a surprise attack by an 
aggressor one should watch closely the war preparations of the mili¬ 
tarists, expose their schemes and intentions in time, and take effective 
counter-measures. It is necessary to expose those who encourage an 
aggressor and render him moral, scientific, technological and material 
aid, those who have a hand in setting up aggressive blocs and groupings. 

Recalling the recent past, the peoples have learned to remember the 
danger of war to humankind. The appearance of nuclear weapons has 
made it most obvious that the use of warfare for solving disputes 
between states is inadmissible. The large-scale use of these weapons can 
cause the death of whole nations and jeopardise world civilisation. 
Nuclear war preparations alone, which are now being conducted by the 
aggressive forces of imperialism, involve a formidable plunder of public 
wealth. The production of lethal weapons and the development of space 
arms, conducted by the military-industrial complex of the imperialist 
powers, consume immense material and spiritual resources of nations 
and put the brakes on social progress. 

This is why it is imperative that the danger of a new war must not 
be underrated. It is necessary to mobilise all peace forces, launch a 
worldwide movement against the war threat, and expose revanchists, 
neofascists and other apologists of imperialism who are ready to use any 
means, from diktat to threats of direct armed intervention, to achieve 
their aggressive ends. This must be done now, before it is too late. 
Imperialism is trying to weaken and roll back socialism, to check the 
growth of the national liberation movement and satisfy its own expan¬ 
sionist hegemonic ambitions by using armed force, as it did 45 years 
ago. More often than not, the peaceable verbiage of the US political 
leadership is designed to conceal war preparations and reliance on 
strength. Its actions are clearly intended to kindle enmity and distrust, 
and to revive the atmosphere of confrontation. Any calculations of 
present-day reactionary forces in the USA and its partners in the aggres¬ 
sive bloc to hold back the growth of the socialist countries and the 
struggle of the peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America for national 
freedom and social justice by resorting to threats, economic blockades or 
armed intervention are reckless to say the least. 

The past war has shown that states with different social systems can 
fight jointly against an aggressor. Aggressive ambitions of imperialism 
can be restrained by might and by a wise and well-balanced policy of 
peaceloving states, by the people’s determination to foil the dangerous 
plans of those who set out to achieve world domination. Historical 
experience tells us that peace can be safeguarded through vigorous and 
united actions by all peace forces against the aggressive and adventure¬ 
some course of imperialism, by enhancing the vigilance of the peoples 
and augmenting the gains of socialism. 

’ To nght for peace means to upset the aggressive schemings of the 
imperialists, to unveil the ideology of war, to rebuff anticommunism and 
anti-Sovietism which had led to the Second World War and now underlie 
the policy pursued by the reactionary forces of imperialism. Lenin said: 
“It is highl]^ naive to think that peace can be easily attained, and that 
the bourgeoisie will hand it to us on a platter as soon as we mention 
it.’*> The struggle for peace demands the exertion of utmost efforts on 


* V. 1. Lenin, CoUected Works. Vol. 26, Moscow, 1964, p. 345. 
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the part of all those who hold dear the present and future of our planet. 

To the Soviet Union and other socialist countries the struggle for 
peace is the strengthening, in every possible way, of their economic and 
defence might. The approximate military strategic parity reached between 
the USSR and the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, 
objectively serves the cause of peace and helps restrain the aggressive 
intentions of imperialism. Peaceableness and determination to guard 
themselves against an aggressor and to protect the inviolability of 
borders and territorial integrity of states are fused together in the 
policy of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

The US Administration's obsession with the pipe-dreams of military 
superiority is futile and dangerous policy nowadays. The material and 
intellectual potential makes it possible for the Soviet Union to develop 
any weapons, if it is compelled to do so. But the USSR is fully aware 
of responsibility before the present and coming generations. The Soviet 
people are convinced that they should enter the third millennium not 
with “star wars” programme and more sophisticated nuclear weapons 
but with large-scale programmes of eliminating nuclear weapons entirely 
and exploring outer space for peaceful purposes through the efforts of the 
whole of mankind. And the .sooner this programme is carried into life, 
the more secure the life on our planet will be, and the sooner mankind will 
be relieved of the fear of a nuclear catastrophe. There is no task more 
urgent, noble and humane than to pool the efforts of all to attain this 
lofty goal. 

As it is pointed out in the Resolution of the 27th Congress of the 
CPSU on the Political Report, the main direction of the Party’s activity 
on the international scene in the foreseeable future will be the struggle 
against the nuclear threat and the arms race, for the preservation and 
consolidation of peace. Modern weapons are such that they leave no 
state with the hope of defending itself only with military and technical 
means, since not only nuclear war itself, but also the arms race cannot 
be won. The objective conditions now obtaining on the international 
scene are such that confrontation between capitalism and socialism can 
proceed only and exclusively in forms of peaceful competition and peace¬ 
ful contest. Therefore the task before Soviet foreign policy is to come out 
actively in all directions, searching ways of achieving a just peaceful 
settlement in the seals of tension and promoting good-neighbourly and 
mutually beneficial relations with all states. The policy of the USSR is 
aimed at safeguarding peace and saving mankind from a nuclear 
catastrophe. 

Aware of its great historical responsibility for the security of the 
peoples of the USSR and the fraternal socialist countries, the personnel 
of the Soviet Armed Forces stands vigilently on guard of peace. The 
Communist Party has equipped it with the Marxist-Leninist teaching 
which gives it an inexhaustible source of ideological conviction, political 
maturity, militant actions and class hatred for an aggressor. The Soviet 
people can be sure that the present generation of the defenders of the 
Soviet Motherland is a w’orthy successor of the heroic generation which 
defended in the battlefields of the past war the honour and independence 
of this country and ;outed the aggressor. There is no force in the world 
which can weaken their belief in the victory of communism. The growing 
economic and defence might of the Soviet state, the ever stronger unity 
of the army and the people, and the wise and far-sighted guidance by 
the CPSU of entire communist construction and the defence of our 
socialist Motherland are an earnest of this. 



A Celebration of Working People 
Unity and Solidarity 

R. V I L D A N 0 V 


A hundred years ago, on May 1, 1886, when workers’ blood was shed in 
Chicago, the United States’ industrial centre, the glaring contradiction 
between the slogans of the capitalist ruling elite and the realities of the 
capitalist system became amply clear. For millions of immigrants from 
the Old World America proved not to be the Promised Land where every 
boot-black could become a millionaire or even President but the country 
of rightlessness and merciless exploitation. Driven to despair, 40,000 Chi¬ 
cago workers went on strike, followed by a demonstration of 80,000 people 
demanding an 8-hour workday. The authorities responded by shooting 
down the demonstrators. 

Back at that time, anticipating the line of argument which imperialist 
reaction was to use in the 20th century to “uncover” “Communist intri¬ 
gues" and the “insidious hand of Moscow”, the American bourgeois^; 
chose to interpret the “8-hour madness” as the first sign of “fierce and 
virulent Communism” and “anti-Americanism”. It was then that it first 
applied the repressive means which since then have been in constant use, 
including slander, police provocations, strike-breaking, shooting down 
demonstrations, and legalising the concept of “bullets for the mob, nooses 
for the leaders”. 

To commemorate the demonstration and honor those workers who lost 
their lives in the Chicago massacre, in July 1889 the Paris Congress of the 
Second International passed a decision to hold annual workers’ demon¬ 
strations in all countries on May 1. The Congress characterised the events 
in Chicago and the subsequent changes in the manifestations of class 
solidarity as the emergence of a drastically new stage in the development 
of the working-class movement. May / was declared the revolutionary 
holiday of workers the world over, the day of international solidarity and 
fraternity of all the working people, a parade of the revolutionary forces. 

FROM THE FIRST MAY-DAY MEETINGS 
TO THE SUMMITS OF SOLIDARITY 

T he decision to celebrate May Day in many countries showed that the 
proletariat’s class consciousness was advancing and the level of its 
international organisation and solidarity increasing, and that the orga¬ 
nised working-class movement was closing up with the spontaneous mo¬ 
vement of the toiling masses. 

The May 1 events in Chicago displayed the growing might of the pro¬ 
letarian ranks and at the same time their internationalist character. It is 
completely natural that its first powerful action and the consequent sacri¬ 
fices triggered off an impassioned wave of solidarity on the part of the 
working people throughout the world. Responding to the appeal of the 
Second International, already in 1890 the working people in many Euro¬ 
pean and American countries held May-Day celebrations. Hailing the 
growing solidarity of the European and American proletariat, Engels 
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wrote on May 1, 1890: "And today’s spectacle will open the eyes of the 
capitalists and landlords of all countries to the fact that today* the work¬ 
ing men of all countries are united indeed. If only Marx were still by my 
side to see this with his own eyes”' 

In 1891, a group of Social-Democrats organised May-Day celebrations 
in St. Petersburg, and since that time onwards, May-Day meetings have 
become a tradition with the Russian proletariat. 

After the accomplishment of the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
May 1 celebrations and the movement of proletarian solidarity acquired 
new features. Speaking on May 1, 1919 in Red Square, Lenin said: “The 
conditions under which the proletarian festival was being celebrated had 
changed in other countries as well. The workers in all countries were 
taking the path of struggle against imperialism”. * Indeed, the class strug¬ 
gle of the working people, and the May-Day actions within its framework, 
have in the epoch of imperialism and socialist revolutions grown from a 
predominantly social and economic struggle into a political struggle. The 
Second International Congress resolution urged the workers to demand 
an 8-hour day and force the capitalists-to make other improvements in the 
working people’s conditions. In the 20th century, the working class is 
advancing another type of demand, prompted by the struggle against mili¬ 
tarism, for peace and political freedom and for more democratic suffrage 
and solidarity with the working class and the peoples of other coun¬ 
tries. 

Hundreds of thousands of internationalists from among the working 
class, citizens of many countries, took part in the October 1917 Revolu¬ 
tion, the routing of domestic and foreign counter-revolutionary elements 
and the campaigns demanding “Hands Off Soviet Russial”, and 
helped organise assistance to the country's working people. Acquisition 
of machinery and materials for the first collective farms, food parcels to 
people in Soviet Russia and participation of specialists in the USSR’s 
industrial and cultural reconstruction—these are only a few forms of aid 
rendered by the world proletariat to the first socialist country in the world 
in 1920s and 1930s. 

Campaigns of solidarity with the victims of the White terror and orga¬ 
nisation of a collective rebuff to the mounting fascist and war threat invol¬ 
ved millions of working people on all continents. In 1932, 14 million mem¬ 
bers of the national branches of the International Aid Organisation for 
Revolutionary Fighters in ten countries collected money for victims of ter¬ 
ror. In 1933, 500 million people took part in the international campaign in 
support of Georgi Dimitrov and other Communists falsely charged by the 
Nazis with setting fire to the Reichstag. A variety of forms of international 
conferences and weeks of solidarity, and even the formation of interna¬ 
tional military brigades fighting on the side of Republican Spain were 
evolved by the movement of solidarity with the people of Spain, who in 
19.36-1939 waged a national revolutionary war against the domestic fas¬ 
cist putsch and the Italo-German interventionists. 

In the postwar years, the solidarity movement has grown to embrace 
virtually all anti-imperialist and antimonopoly segments of the planet’s 
population. Life has cxpo.sed the unsoundness of the views of Marx’s con¬ 
temporary “opponents" (both right- and left-wing ones) who are trying 
to deny or belittle the role of working class in the system of social produc¬ 
tion, in the struggle for social progress. The working class has grown botb 
numerically and qualitatively. While in the early-20th century it numbered 
90 million, at the turn of the 1980s the figure rose to reach over 
660 million. 

' Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Vorks. Vol. One, Progress Publishers^ 
Moscow, 1976, p. 104. 

* V. 1. I.cnin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 328. 
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One of the features of the pr^ent stage of class struggle is a greater 
scope of the strike movement and its increasingly political acuteness. While 
in 1974-1978 class conflicts in the capitalist countries involved 260 mil¬ 
lion people, in 1979-1983 this number has grown to 340 million. In 1976- 
1982, from 17-18 to 20 million people took part every year in economic 
strikes alone. The number of participants in political actions rose cor¬ 
respondingly, and this against the background of more frequent class 
conflicts and mounting crises phenomena in the capitalist economy. 

The principal achievement of the international working-class move¬ 
ment and the core of the anti-imperialist solidarity movement is the world 
socialist system established on three continents, with one-third of the 
world’s population living under it and over 40 per cent of world indust¬ 
rial procfuction falling to its share. 

The positions of the revolutionary vanguard of the working class have 
also consolidated. The communist movement has become a major ideolo¬ 
gical and political force in today’s world. The world communist move¬ 
ment embraces almost 90 million people; Communist parties work in about 
a hundred countries—wherever the working class already exists or is 
forming. New forms of Communists’ international cooperation have been 
developing, including bilateral and multilateral meetings and consulta¬ 
tions, theoretical conferences and regional and, if necessary, international 
conferences of Communist Parties. 

The consistently class-oriented course serves to enhance the prestige 
of Communist Parties despite the imperialist quarters’ descrimination of 
and reprisals against Communists and overt anti-communist propaganda 
combined with support for those elements within the working-class move¬ 
ment which oppose a class-oriented policy and international solidarity, 
advocating social conciliation and partnership with the bourgeoisie. 

The postwar period has witnessed consolidation of unitary tendencies 
in trade unions. In 1945, against the background of heightened anti-impe¬ 
rialist action, trade unions of 54 countries formed the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (WFTU). At present, despite the persevering split in 
the world trade-union movement, the WFTU with its over 200 million 
members remains the most important international centre of the trade 
union movement (all in all, the trade unions embrace 300 million people). 
The Soviet working class and its trade unions have not lost their role as 
a major factor strengthening the working people’s international unity. 

The WFTU and Soviet trade unions believe that the new peaceful ini¬ 
tiatives of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet state 
open up favourable opportunities for further promoting the trade unions’ 
international cooperation aimed at curbing the arms race and averting 
the threat of a nuclear war. This year, which has been declared the Inter¬ 
national Year of Peace by the United Nations, the Soviet trade unions are 
making an active contribution to the campaign of trade unions and the 
working people for peace and jobs. Its main events, alongside with the 
centenery of May Day celebrations, will be the day of trade-union action 
for peace and the 11th World Trade Union Congress, etc. 

The working class and its organisations form the base of extensive 
world campaigns of solidarity with the peoples of Korea. Vietnam, the 
Arab East, Southern Africa, Afghanistan, and Central America, which 
have of late become targets of aggression and provocations by imperialism, 
colonialism and neocolonialism, Zionism, racism and international ter-, 
rorism. The working class and its organisations have stood and will 
continue to unswervingly stand up for their class brothers and sisters— 
leaders of the working people of the capitalist countries and a number 
of developing countries who suffer cruel persecution and repression at the 
hands of the authorities because of their progressive convictions, their 
active struggle to meet the vital political and economic demands of the 
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masses, for their socio-economic and political liberation. 

Thus, the workers’ May-Day actions are only one part of the world¬ 
wide struggle of the working people for their vital interests and rights 
and for peace. In the course of one century, action by a handful of wor¬ 
kers pursuing a very limited goal—a shorter workday—has grown into 
a mass movement of the working people, a demonstration of the growing 
political awareness and maturity of the multinational army of the prole¬ 
tariat. 


NEW OBJECTIVES OF INTERNATIONALISM 

P roletarian internationalism has always been the basis of the world 
movements of solidarity. Conveying the very essence of the working 
class and the character of its emancipatory role, proletarian internationa¬ 
lism stems from the community of vital interests of the working class in 
all countries in its campaign for a socialist transformation of society and 
against all forms of exploitation and oppression, be it at the national 
or the international level. It permeates all aspects of the working class’ 
consciousness and existence, its politics, ideology and morality, finding 
practical expression in actions of solidarity of workers of different coun¬ 
tries and nationalities. 

The internationalism of the proletariat is a result of the similarity of 
conditions of its life, work and struggle irrespective of state boundaries. 
It is determined by its composition, the features of its formation in the 
epoch of imperialism and the structure of the organised working-class 
movement, which has reached its summit in the world communist move¬ 
ment and in the work of international trade-union centres. The interna¬ 
tional character of capital and the growing degree of coordination of the 
policies pursued by world bourgeoisie demand that the working people 
also unite and coordinate their actions. The theoretical and ideological 
basis of the revolutionary proletariat’s internationalism is a materialist 
outlook and scientific communism. 

The growing complexity of international political, economic and public 
life and of the political structure of contemporary society are setting new 
goals before the international workers’ solidarity movement. Further ag¬ 
gravation of crisis phenomena and exacerbation of contradictions of mo¬ 
dern capitalism, the development of capitalist integration, the activities 
of the giant transnationals and the flow of labour—all exert a powerful 
influence on the condition of the working class and serve to objectively 
enhance the unification tendency within the working-class movement. 

For instance, new forms of joint struggle of the working people in 
different countries have evolved within the framework of the leading 
TNCs: international coordination trade-union committees are being set 
up for the purpose of exchanging information about the state of affairs 
within the different TNG branches and the international strategy of their 
management; strikes are held simultaneously in different countries by 
workers employed by the same TNG, international days of struggle are 
organised, etc. A number of EEG countries have already accumulated 
some experience of practical solidarity actions with striking workers in 
this or that country, the struggle for “European” collective contracts, hold¬ 
ing regional conferences by Gommunists on pressing socio-economic is¬ 
sues, etc. Both the participation of migrant workers in class battles and 
the working-class action in the countries of mass immigration against 
racism, national chauvinism and discrimination against foreigners—their 
class brothers have been gaining in scope. 

At the same time the advance of the solidarity movement has not been 
entirely free from problems, difficulties and contradictions. The dynamism 
of this movement both enriches and complicates the very content of pro- 
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letarian solidarity, the principles of proletarian internationalism, and the 
composition of the movement. 

Profound changes in the structure and composition of the working 
class and in its numerical strength are taking place against the back¬ 
ground of the scientific and technological revolution. Traditional proleta¬ 
rian contingents leave the political arena to be replaced by new ones. The 
range of participants in solidarity activities, including May-Day actions, 
is expanding. Alongside the working people of the socalist countries are 
the workers of the industrially developed capitalist states, the workers 
of those regions swept over by the national liberation movements, non- 
proletarian strata of the population, participants of antiwar, ecological 
and other democratic organisations and movements, who are increasingly 
drawn into the struggle for solving the key problems of our epoch—pre¬ 
venting nuclear war, preserving peace, environmental protection, and 
other general democratic issues concerning ail humankind. 

All this gives fresh acuteness to questions, including those arising 
within the working-class movement itself, of understanding the role of 
the proletariat and proletarian internationalism, the character of the soli¬ 
darity movement, its future, the relationships among its members and 
its leadership, the correlation of the proletarian, socialist and general 
democratic goals, both immediate and long-term, etc. In this situation, 
the adversaries of scientific communism are trying hard to spread the 
myth about the “crisis” of proletarian internationalism and to oppose the 
“old” and allegedly “outdated” internationalism with “new internationa¬ 
lism". They insist that as the membership of the movement and the range 
of its goals, particularly global ones, expand, proletarian internationalism 
with its "narrow class orientation” becomes ineffectual giving way to 
broad internationalism filled with universally humanistic content. 

However, it is a fact that neither the theory of scientific communism 
nor the history of class struggle have ever erected a barrier between the 
working class and the other democratic forces. The CPSU Programme 
identifies world socialism, the working class and communist movement, 
the peoples of the newly-frce countries and mass democratic movements 
as the principal forces of social progress campaigning against imperialism 
and its policy of aggression and oppression and for democracy and so¬ 
cial progress. Proletarian internationalism remains the core of anti-impe¬ 
rialist solidarity. 

New meaning has recently been attached to the question of the nature 
and content of international solidarity with the peoples and countries 
which have become the target of imperialism’s subversive and aggressive 
activities launched in connection with the events around .Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea, Cuba, Angola and Nicaragua. A discussion has been in pro¬ 
gress in various political and public quarters concerning, specifically, the 
compatibility of tangible manifestations of solidarity, including military 
aid, with the principles of non-interference and sovereignty in interestate 
relations. At times, this discussion ignores the basic difference In the natu¬ 
re and goals of the foreign policy of socialism and of imperialism, which 
has even given rise to doubt as to the justifiability and legitimacy of the 
military aid extended by the USSR, in particular, to democratic Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

Considering that imperialism, other outside forces and internal coun¬ 
ter-revolution instigated from abroad are interfering in a most tangible 
way into the affairs of Afghanistan, the content and volume of interna¬ 
tional solidarity actions with the revolutionary regime, which has fallen 
victim to imperialist interference, cannot be restricted to moral and dip¬ 
lomatic support and to publicly voiced wishes of success and condemna¬ 
tion of the aggressor. The history of the revolutionary movement in -Spain 
in the 1930s and in China in the 1920s and 1930s has confirmed the moral 
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and political legitimacy of the most effective forms of solidarity, including 
material and even military ones, should the situations require it. To call 
for some thing else, to deny the peoples the right to support from the 
states where the proletariat has won, would mean to reco^ise imperia¬ 
lism's monopoly on the export of counter-revolution and to return to the 
time when it could strangle revolutionary actions in all regions of the 
globe with complete impunity.^ 

The emergence of a new group of global problems which affect the 
very foundations of mankind’s existence, i. e. ravironmental pollution, 
exhaustion of natural resources, etc., requires a new and higher level of 
internationalism, making a decisive shift and a drastic restructuring of 
humankind’s international collective thinking. The number one task is 
to unite mankind in the campaign to save human civilisation and make 
further social progress possible by preventing a nuclear war into which 
the more aggr^sive and reactionary imperialist quarters are prepared to 
plunge the world. In order to accomplish this, the working class and its 
communist vanguard are sparing no effort to build up and realise the 
antiwar, anti-imperialist potential of all contemporary democratic progres¬ 
sive movements. The Communist and Workers Parties of the socialist 
community have set and continue to set an example of this. 

Stressing the gravity and importance of the tasks facing mankind, 
Mikhail Gorbachev said at the 27th CPSU Congress: “The course of histo¬ 
ry, of social progress, requires ever more insistently that there should be 
constructive and creative interaction between states and peoples on the 
scale of the entire world. Not only does it so require, but it also creates 
the requisite political, social and material premises for it. 

“Such interaction is essential in order to prevent nuclear catastrophe, 
in order that civilisation could survive. It is essential in order that other 
worldwide problems that are growing more acute should also be resolved 
jointly in the interests of all concerned.” 


REALISATION OF MAY-DAY IDEALS: 
FRATERNITY, PEACE, LABOUR 

O n the eve of May 1, 1891 Engels wrote: “A new social order is pos¬ 
sible in which the present class differences will have disappeared and 
in which... the means for existence, for enjoying life, for the development 
and employment of all bodily and mental faculties will be available in an 
equal measure and in ever-increasing fulness. And that the workers arc 
becoming more and more determined to win this new social order will be 
demonstrated on both sides of the ocean by May the First, tomorrow....”* 
The necessary and favourable opportunities for dealing with the inter¬ 
national tasks of the working class and for realising its ideals have been 
opened up by the establishment of socialism as a real forces and the for¬ 
mation of the world socialist system. As representatives of the working- 
class movement abroad were unanimous in stressing at the 27th CPSU 
Congress, the achievements of the working people and the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of the socialist countries, the strengthening of fraternal 
international friendship and cooperation between the working people and 
the nations of victorious socialism are a source of inspiration for the work¬ 
ing people the world over. 

Life in the 1980s has refuted the allegations of socialism’s opponents 
who are trying to belittle the universal character of the Soviet Union’s 
experience and to find proof for defining socialism as a local and limited 

* See The Workiiift Class and Anti-Imperialist Solidarity, edited by S. A. Agayev, 
Moscow*, 1984, pp, 182-184 (in Russian). 

* Karl Mar.\ and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. One, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1976, p. 149. 
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phenomenon. Hundreds of millions of people throughout the world are 
building socialist societies in their countries. “The experience of the USSR 
and other socialist countries convincingly demonstrates the indisputable 
socio-economic, political, ideological and moral advantaged of the new 
society as a stage in mankind’s progress that is superior to capitalism 
and provides answers to questions that the* bourgeois system is incapable 
of solving.... The Marxist-Leninist theory of building the new society has 
been verified in practice on an international scale, socialism has asserted 
itself on vast expanses of the Earth,” says the CPSU Programme. 

At the same time, the emergence of the world socialist system has 
made an important contribution to the principles and content of interna¬ 
tionalism. A new type of international relations has taken shape based 
on the solid foundation of socialist internationalism, class solidarity, 
friendship, cooperation, mutual assistance and equality. The relations of 
new, socialist internationalism have found the most complete expression 
in the socialist community. Jts countries are thoroughly coordinating their 
actions on the international scene; within its framework, international 
relations have really and truly become relations among peoples, serving 
to greatly enhance the potential of internationalism, expand the basis 
of solidarity and render it more efficient. 

The world socialist system is the live practical embodiment of the lofty 
ideals advanced by Marx, Engels and Lenin and by the world communist 
and working-class movement. As the Political Report of the CPSU Cen¬ 
tral Committee to the 27th Party Congress noted, “a new way of life has 
taken shape, based on the principles of socialist justice, with neither op¬ 
pressors nor oppressed, neither exploiters nor exploited, where power 
belongs to the people. Us distinctive features are collectivism and coinra* 
dely mutual assistance, triumph of the ideas of freedom, unbreakable unity 
between the rights and duties of every member of society, the dignity of 
the individual, and true humanism.” 

Ever since socialism has become a world system, the attitude of anti¬ 
imperialist and revolutionary forces to the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries has become a major factor of international relations, 
a major aspect of the development of internationalism. 

History has shown that there can be no effective revolutionary policy 
that would exclude day-by-day practical actions of solidarity with the 
world socialist system or consider inessential a resolute political and 
ideological resistance to opponents of socialism, to anti-Sovietism and at¬ 
tempts to discredit socialism. The international working-class and commu¬ 
nist movement has always proceeded from the conviction that solidarity 
with the USSR and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the touch¬ 
stone for any internationalist, for exposing the principles, honesty and 
sincerity of each political and public figure and each party. Today, solida¬ 
rity with victorious socialism is a necessary condition of solving the key 
problem facing the international working class, that of preventing war 
and saving human civilisation. 

Receiving international support, world socialism is in its turn making 
a decisive contribution to the progressive, truly revolutionary develop¬ 
ment of the system of international relations and to solving the main task 
of the contemporary movement of anti-imperialist solidarity—that of 
averting the threat of a destructive world war. Viewed from this angle, 
the world socialist system is above all the prototype of future interna¬ 
tional fraternity of the countries and peoples free from national and inter¬ 
state discord, unjust and unequal political and economic relations,, subju¬ 
gation of the weaker to the stronger, and oppression and exploitation of 
one country by another. This is the way to remove the very causes of war. 

Moreover, supported by its political, economic and defence potential 
and its foreign-policy prestige world socialism has also assumed the 
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world hiwStoric initiative undertaking to transform the overall complex of 
international relations in a way that would forever eliminate the threat 
of war from the life of mankind. 

The comprehensive set of Soviet proposals, in particular the program¬ 
me advanced on January 15, 1986 for eliminating all nuclear weapons by 
the end of this millennium is striking evidence of the USSR’s desire to 
realise the ideals of the working-class movement through practical actions. 
Peace and Fraternity—these are the watchwords inscribed on May Day 
banners, the main objectives of world proletarian solidarity. 

The ideals of internationalism, the ideals of the May-Day movement 
have provided the basis for the new, truly worldwide solidarity of the 
working people, of the broad popular masses, all anti-monopolist, anti¬ 
imperialist forces. May Day slogans have united a great variety of pub¬ 
lic movements and trends that constitute the potential of peace. 

The world working class can take satisfaction with the fact that in 
these May days in the capitalist countries are unfolding massive demon¬ 
strations under banners of peace and solidarity among nations and peo¬ 
ples. It can also be satisfied with the fact that the Krefeld Appeal against 
the deployment of new American missiles in West Germany has been sig¬ 
ned by over 5 million citizens of the FRG. The ideas of the peace move¬ 
ment as it stands in the rnid-1980s have prompted huge masses of the 
population in Britain, Italy, Denmark, Holland, Norway, Belgium and 
other counties to take part in the antiwar and anti-nuclear movement. The 
working class may well be satisfied with the fact that in Japan, over 
17 million people have already signed the Appeal, drawn up in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1985, to eliminate all nuclear weapons. 

It is, however, apparent that the worid movement of proletarian anti¬ 
imperialist solidarity continues to face highly important tasks. To attain 
them, further consolidation of the unity of all revolutionary, democratic, 
progressive forces is necessary. In this work, the peoples of the world can 
always count on support of the Soviet people, and its vanguard, the Party 
of Lenin, the party of internationalists. 



IMPERIALIST POWER POLITICS 

AND THE REALITIES OF THE PRESENT-DAY WORLD 


Professor V. K ORTUNOV. 

D. Sc. (Hist.) 


LJ istory has proven many a time that there is nothing more dangerous 

in foreign policy than the force-decides-cverything postulate inherited 
from the Stone Age. Cynical disregard for the destinies of nations, the 
ideology of permissiveness, the unbounded great-power ambitions, relian¬ 
ce on military superiority, and militant adventurism have always been 
indispensable components of this mode of thinking which has brought 
untold sufferings to more than one generation of people. 

At the same time, the record of history shows that everything created 
by an iron fist and bloodshedding has in the long run proven to be very 
unstable. Those who enslaved other peoples, no matter how powerful they 
were, could not consolidate, in any meaningful manner, their hold on the 
positions seized. The “eternal” Roman Cmpiro collapsed; the "thousand- 
year” German Reich drew its last breath; and the colonial system of im¬ 
perialism tumbled down. They have been all wiped out by the peoples 
unwilling to bear the yoke of foreign domination. 

Nonetheless, throughout many a century power politics has always 
found its advocates in the exploitative society: the more wealth and power 
concentrated in the hands of its ruling elite, the more unbridled its inter¬ 
national ambitions. An ever growing role in world politics has been assig¬ 
ned to guns. 

The 20th century has added new dimensions and new content to power 
politics. On the one hand, it has reached its limit, i. c. the imperialist po¬ 
wers have set to fighting for world domination. On the other, following 
the triumph of the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia, that 
struggle has become closely intertwined with the plans for “crusades” 
against the Soviet state. These two factors have made it even more reac¬ 
tionary and adventuristic then ever before for they have set knowingly 
infeasible goals before the traditional power politics of imperialism, the 
goals running against the main trends of world development and being 
clearly beyond the limits of the actual possibilities of that politics. 

The criminal clique of Hitler’s aggressors has vividly shown to the 
peoples the evil essence of militant anticommunism which has set its 
sights on world domination, and the Second World War has conclusively 
demonstrated the utter untenability of such adventuristic designs. But 
even that tragic lesson has failed to make imperialism bring it.-, foreign 
policy in line with the realities of the present-day world. The new edition 
of the CPSU Programme as adopted by the 27th Party Congress has re¬ 
vealed the root causes of that in the following terms: “As the course of 
historical development more and more weakens the positions of impe¬ 
rialism, the policy of its more reactionary forces becomes increasingly 
hostile to the interests of the peoples. Imperialism is putting up fierce 
resistance to social progre.ss, and is trying to stop the course of history, 
to undermine the positions of socialism, and to avenge itself socially on 
a world scale.” 

The strategists of a social revenge, i. e. the international alliance of 
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the reactionary forces headed by the American hawks, are not stopjied by 
the fact that they wish to execute their plans in the nuclear missile 
which has turned in fact the war and peace option into a question of sur> 
vival or death for all humankind. Unlike all previous wars when people 
could not foresee all possible results of the hostilities and when the ag¬ 
gressors, unleashing, say, Roman legions or Napoleon’s “big battalions", 
colonial troops or Wehrmacht tanks, invariably tended to expect victory, 
the consequences of a nuclear war are well known in advance, namely, 
that mankind would not be able to survive. In the Political Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress, General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev has stressed that 
“the modern world has become much too small and fragile for wars and 
a policy of force. It cannot be saved and preserved if the thinking and 
actions built up over the centuries on the acceptability and permissibility 
of wars and armed conflicts are not shed once and for all, irrevocably’. 

But while world socialism appeals to respond to that historical chal¬ 
lenge in the spirit of its fundamental policy of peaceful coexistepce, pos¬ 
sesses a thoroughly elaborated programme for strengthening international 
security, and takes vigorous actions to that end, it has raised issues be¬ 
fore the ruling quarters of imperialism which they have thus far failed 
to find reasonable solutions to. It is precisely this crucial parting of the 
ways between the interests of monopoly capitalism and the vital interests 
of the peoples in the issues of war and peace that constitutes today an un¬ 
precedentedly acute crisis of imperialism’s foreign policy. In a bid to 
blend the incompatibilities and to combine their traditional power politics 
with the perilous realities of the nuclear age, when history has already 
switched on the red light in their road, American strategists have been 
tossing about in the vice of that contradiction for over four decades now, 
stubbornly unwilling to draw proper conclusions from the obvious lessons 
taught by that period. 


A s is known, the Soviet Union and the United States met the advent 
of the nuclear age with fundamentally different ways of looking at 
things. The Soviet Union saw a most grave threat for mankind in the 
militarisation of atomic energy. As early as June 1946 our country sub¬ 
mitted to the UN Atomic Energy Commission a draft international conven¬ 
tion on banning the production and use of weapons based on the utilisa¬ 
tion of atomic energy for the purposes of mass destruction. There is obvi¬ 
ously no need to say that at that time when the atomic threat was only 
beginning to germinate it was relatively easy to nip it in the bud, once 
and for all. That that was not done was due to the US position. 

It stands to reason that Washington, too, could not fail to realise the 
dangerous consequences ensuing from the emergence of weapons hun¬ 
dreds of times more powerful than any previous arms. Yet, the Truman 
Administration saw therein primarily a different thing, namely an argu¬ 
ment advocating the policy of unlimited licence to do what it wished and 
a favourable opportunity to fulfil American imperialism’s cherished dream 
of military supremacy and world hegemony. 

That was an irresistible temptation, lii the early months of his presi¬ 
dency, Truman used to say that neither Chinghiz Khan nor Alexander the 
Great nor Napoleon nor Louis XIV had power equal to that possessed by 
the US President. The fever-driven imagination of the Washington geopo¬ 
liticians was picturing a prospect of international relations when Ameri¬ 
can imperialism would be in a position to single-handedly dictate its will 
to other nations, to wield the power over them while at the slightest pro¬ 
vocation the superbomb would do its bit and bring the entire world to 
submission. In that scenario, the US atomic monopoly was naturally 
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perceived as a permanent or, at any rate, long-term fixture of interna¬ 
tional life. 

Everyone is well aware of how Washington used its short-lived mili¬ 
tary superiority. The tragic fate of Hiroshima and Nagasaki gave huma¬ 
nity yet another instructive lesson teaching that imperialism, counting on 
its impunity, would stop at nothing and would always be ready to resort 
to any villainy. Immediately after having^ annihilated peaceful residents 
of the two Japanese cities, American strategists set about hammering out 
more far-reaching plans of atomic war. As early as 1945, the US military 
and political leaders considered the possibility of using atomic weapons 
against the USSR. Subsequently, that maniacal idea was constantly un¬ 
der the scrutiny of the top echelons of the US governmental hierarchy 
and, what’s more, found its concrete embodiment in the then secret opera¬ 
tive plans of the Pentagon, which were later turned public. The Chario¬ 
teer plan drawn up in 1948 provided for 133 A-bombs to be used against 
70 Soviet cities. The Dropshot plan mapped out In 1949 increased the 
number of those bombs to 300 while the Trojan plan dated 1950 envisaged , 
an atomic strike against 100 Soviet cities using over 300 A-bombs. 

in the final analysis, all the above-listed and many other similar pro¬ 
jects ended up in the archives of the US military departments. But this hap¬ 
pened not because the United States allegedly could execute those plans 
but had no wish to do so due to some moral considerations, as has been 
subsequently asserted on more than one occasion by the incumbent US Pre¬ 
sident. Here, the cause and effect have been deliberately interchanged 
because, for all its yearning (otherwise, there seems to have been no point 
in drawing such plans at all), Washington could not put them into effect 
since the atomic arsenal available then to the United States and the deli¬ 
very vehicles, i. e. the bomber aircraft, did not assure it of a swift and 
.smashing victory over the Soviet Union. 

The main thing, however, was that the correlation of forces between 
the USSR and the USA in the military and strategic field as well as on 
the world scene in general proved to be. in fact, a by far more complex 
problem, not merely in military and technical but above all in political 
terms, which was clearly discounted by the nuclear maniacs. While being 
aware to a certain degree of the situation, Washington," however, had no 
wish whatsoever of reconciling itself to it, believing that if it succeeded 
in taking full advantage of modern science and technology, they would 
ultimately provide the United States with a sort of “absolute preponde¬ 
rance in force” permitting to resolve the historical dispute between the 
two systems in favour of capitalism. 

And indeed, the present-day scientific and technological revolution has 
added new dimensions to the historical confrontation of the two systems. 
The new edition of the CPSU Programme runs that “the question of what 
goals the achievements of the scientific and technological revolution 
should serve has become pivotal in the present-day socio-political strug¬ 
gle”. The aggressive quarters of the United States have rushed to usurp 
its achievements primarily for military purposes. The mirage of a social 
revenge and woild hegemony by using technological breakthroughs to 
achieve military superiority seems to have deprived trans-Atlantic stra¬ 
tegists, for many a year to come, of an ability to see things just as they 
are in reality. 

The first to spring up have been the relapses of a sort of chronic ail¬ 
ment, which the ruling quarters of Western powers have been afflicted 
with since the October 1917 Revolution, namely, the underrating of the 
historical potential of socialism. In the past, the apologists of the bour¬ 
geois order took much pains to persuade themselves and others about the 
political instability of the Soviet system. Underlying many an anti-Soviet 
act, that obsession has invariably fallen flat. The entire record of Soviet 
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society has confirmed its unshakeable ideological and political unity un** 
knmvn to any other multinational state entity in the world. 

Western ideologues and politicians have pinned countless hopes on the 
untenability of socialism as an economic system, virtually falling over 
backwards to weaken and undermine it. Life itself has proven to the con¬ 
trary. History has convincingly demonstrated that, relying on its advan¬ 
tages and even finding itself in extremely unfavourable international con¬ 
ditions, socialism has, in a matter of only several decades, managed in 
its own way and on a new and higher level to make headway in the indust¬ 
rial development of the huge and once relatively backward country, which 
took several centuries under capitalism. 

With the advent of the nuclear era when the competition of the two 
systems spread to the sphere of scientific and technological progress in 
a greater degree than ever before, Washington began counting on the 
Soviet Union’s inability to compete with the USA in that field. It was as¬ 
sumed that the Soviet Union, which had not yet staunched the bleeding 
wounds inflicted by war, would not be in a position, at least for many 
years to come, to catch up with America in an exorbitantly coastly pursuit 
such as research in nuclear energy. The United States had come out of 
the war with a considerably stronger economic potential. It was able to 
throw down on the scales enormous financial resources and a gigantic 
industrial might and succeeded in involving the then available develop¬ 
ment studies and highly skilled personnel from other capitalist countries, 
in particular from Nazi Germany, in the so-called Manhattan Project (re¬ 
lated to developing an atomic weapon). In short, it achieved a head start 
at the beginning of the atomic age. 

Surely that seemed to be more than enough to predict a Soviet lagging 
behind the USA in atomic and subsequently in hydrogen weapons for 
many a decade on end. Yet, the following development proved to the con¬ 
trary. Despite all sorts of prognoses assigning to the Soviet Union a role 
of prospective victim to the US atomic and hydrogen strategy, it mustered 
enough strength to rapidly and effectively respond to the challenge. 
Within the briefest possible span of time, the USSR built up powerful 
defences, fully in keeping with the present-day level of scientific and tech¬ 
nological development, to oppose the would-be aggressor. 

It took only several years to do away with the US atomic monopoly. 
All its further attempts to preserve, whatever the cost, its preponderance 
by developing ever more powerful weapons of mass destruction and deli¬ 
very systems, be it new types of nuclear warheads, ballistic or cruise mis¬ 
siles, MIRVed missiles, or nuclear-powered missile-carrying submarines, 
could no longer achieve that goal. By the 1970s, the USSR made in ge¬ 
neral its nuclear missile potential equal to that of the United States. A mi¬ 
litary and strategic parity was attained between the USSR and the USA, 
between the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and NATO. 

Thus, the confrontation of the two sy.stems in that area, too, has ended 
up with a historic triumph of socialism. An important and no longer rever¬ 
sible threshold has been passed in the struggle for international security. 
For the strategic balance between the two most powerful military and 
political alliances of the present-day—the Warsaw Treaty and NATO—is 
not simply a rough parity in their armaments at a specific moment of time 
but also proof of the comparability of the levels of their economic, scien¬ 
tific and technological potentials. 

In its evolution, the modern scientific and technological revolution has 
manifested another very substantial characteristic, namely, that, while 
disclosing over more broadly tlie unlimited creative capabilities called 
upon to servo all mankind, it has concurrently restrained and would ulti¬ 
mately redtico to nothing the objective possibilities of using its results in 
war. A fundamentally new situation has evolved for the first time in his- 
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tory. On the scales of global politics, military power appears to be turning 
into its own opposite, i. e. the more it augments its destructive potential, 
the less possible it becomes to use it as an instrument for achieving poli¬ 
tical aims and, even less so, for ensuring national security which today 
is directly contingent on universal security. 

The Soviet-US military and strategic parity has been established at a 
level at which the two sides are capable of overkilling each other while a 
nuclear clash between them would inevitably result in the destruction of 
world civilisation and life itself on Earth. From this point on, a further 
buildup of nuclear arms appears to be senseless because neither side can 
resort to them without incurring the risk of self-annihilation. In the mean¬ 
time. it has been estimated that over the recent decade and a half alone 
the number of nuclear warheads (all other nuclear powers, i. e. Britain, 
Franco and China, should also be taken into account here) has trippled, 
amounting to 50,000, This nuclear arsenal is equivalent to a million of the 
bombs dropped on Miroshima and is sufficient to visit upon mankind 6,000 
wars similar to the Second World War. 

Six thousand such wars plus disastrous climatic, ecological and other 
aftereffects which a nuclear holocaust would Inevitably produce. Where 
would mankind go from there? Elementary common sense seems to say 
nowhere. For the continuation of the nuclear arms race can bring it to a 
line beyond which even the parity ceases to be a military and jwlitical 
deterrent. Iti other words, the nuclear age leaves humanity with a very 
limited option, i. e. either to survive together or to die together. 

This historical reality demands that the political leaders of the West 
thoroughly revamp their traditional postulates. As has been stressed by ‘ 
Mikhail Gorbachev in answering questions put by L'Humani((\ “it does 
iKit oven require unprecedented foolishness or a crime to have the worst 
thing happen. It is sufficient to act in the way that people have acted for 
millennia- to rely on weapons and military force in resolving international 
issues and. when needed, use them. All these mlllennia-long traditions 
must now be mercilessly broken; the\ must be given up totally. Otherwise, 
the problem of mankliuVs survival may prove to be insoluble. In this nuc¬ 
lear age it is impossible to live, at any rate to live long, with Stone Age 
psycliology, habits, and rules of conduct." ' 

This simple and incontestable idea, self-evident for ail who are con¬ 
cerned for the destinies of the present and future generations, expresses 
the primarv injunction of our times, namely to stop mankind’s sliding 
down to a nuclear catastrophe and to turn the march of international de¬ 
velopments from the fatal line of universal self-annihilation to the streng¬ 
thening of universal security. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that never before has any olhei 
problem been raised before humanity as acutely as the task of preserving 
peace in the mid-1980s. At the same time, that problem seems to be the 
most difficult one ever confronted by all the previous generations. Affect¬ 
ing all countries and nations and all spheres of human activities, it pre¬ 
supposes a drastic overhaul of the entire .system of international relations 
turning from mistrust to mutual understanding, from confrontation to coo¬ 
peration. and from the arms race to disarmament. Furthermore, this has 
to be done in a situation where the leading quarters of imperialism, pri¬ 
marily in the United States, which have already driven humankind to the 
edge of a disaster, do not wish to soberly evaluate the realities of the pre¬ 
sent-day world or to draw serious conclusions from the historical expe¬ 
rience, and persist in their dangerous and recklc.ss policies of rabid mili¬ 
tarism. 


' Pravda, l-cb 8, 1986 
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O ne would certainly be hard put to assume that any Western political 
leader in his sound mind would deliberately wish to drive the world to 
a nuclear carnage. But one thing is their subjective intentions which are 
also susceptible to the influence of various groups of monopoly capital 
and, more often than not, contingent on some considerations of expediency 
or others, and quite another the overall direction of the political course, 
objectively leading either to war or to peace. As has been noted by Mikhail 
Gorbachev “in the nuclear age the world armed to its teeth and continuing 
to arm itself is fraught with a possibility of the outbreak of nuclear war, 
even if one were to assume that no one wants that”. ® 

Even more perilous is that a sort of psychological syndrome has of 
late become quite evident in the political thinking of the ruling quarters 
of the West, primarily of the United States. No matter what is at issue, 
whether it be overall prospects of international development or Soviet-US 
relations or even arms limitation talks, the bottom line is usually the same, 
.i. e. the United States and other NATO countries should arm themselves 
as much as possible—to arm for the sake of talks with the USSR, for 
preservation of peace and stabilisation of international relations. 

If one were to cast aside the peaceable rhetoric which these days often 
accompanies statements of the kind as well as Pharisaical allusions to a 
notorious “Soviet threat”, in evidence is the clear-cut desire of American 
imperialism to consolidate itself, come hell or high water, on the positions 
of traditional power politics. 

Disregarding the realities of the present-day world, the genuine secu¬ 
rity interests of their own country and the destinies of all mankind, the 
“iron triangle” in the United States, i. e. the Pentagon, the military bu¬ 
siness and its lobby on Capitol Hill, wishes to resolve primarily two tasks 
for attaining its egoistical, self-centred purposes: first, to secure military 
supremacy at any cost and, second, to “inscribe" preparations for nuclear 
war, if not nuclear war itself, and nuclear blackmail in its foreign policy 
as the latter’s fixed elements. 

Washington’s obsession with achieving military superiority currently 
finds its most graphic expression in its stubborn desire to move military 
confrontation into outer space. It is this focal, point that contains today 
the Gordian knot of curbing the arms race and, consequently, determines 
the prospects of international security as a whole. This is where not only 
two standpoints but also two approaches, two security concepts have 
clashed, namely, the Soviet concept of equal security ior all parties through 
arms reductions and disarmament, down to and including complete eli¬ 
mination of all types of mass-destruction weapons, and the American 
concept based on the dangerous illusion of ensuring it above all through 
military and technical means, through a new “superweapon” which in this 
particular case means space strike arms. In evidence is the selfsame ab¬ 
surd premise of “first arming oneself and then disarming”, hoping that in 
outer space the United States would succeed in securing what it has 
failed to achieve, over the four decades of the nuclear age, either on Earth 
or in air or at sea, that is military supremacy over the Soviet Union. 

While making a stand for the “star wars” programme, the US Admini¬ 
stration hides it behind the outwardly harmless title of strategic defense 
initiative (SDI) and tries to make everyone believe that this is nothing 
but a means of rendering modern nuclear weapons “obsolete and unneces¬ 
sary”. Why, then, wouldn’t Washington give up any single programme for 
offensive arms deployments? Simply because the “space shield” has not 
been conceived by US strategists as a substitution for the “nuclear 
sword”. 

Initially, statements were made to the effect that the “space shield” 


* Pravda, Jan. 29, 1986. 
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would render the whole globe safe; subsequently its role was reduced to 
® P j ’■ protecting US cities; and only later it was 

established^ that the “shield” was designed to protect American missiles. 
Moreover, it so happens that some components of space weapons can be 
used against targets on the Earth, as well. Thus, upon closer scrutiny, the 
“shield’ assumes the form of a “sword”, to speak nothing of the fact that 
today it is very difficult, and at times impossible, to draw a line between 
oflfensive and defensive weapons. 

Nor has it been possible thus far to imagine what form the SDI will 
assume, should it be translated into reality. Today, the only thing that can 
be authoritatively stated is that what is involved here is a qualitatively 
new stage in the evolution of military hardware, with many unknowns. 
Furthermore, it is highly indicative that, while describing the “merits” of 
the "star wars” programme, SDI advocates pay scant attention to the 
views of scholars engaged in fundamental research. Otherwise, it is hard 
to explain why their political decisions precede scientific and technological 
research rather than result therefrom. Moreover, those decisions are taken 
contrary to the findings of experts who express a lot of doubts about and 
extreme concern over the “star wars” scheme and judiciously admonish 
politicians that the SDI is a blind game with fire. 

What will happen if militarisation of outer space is not prevented? In 
this case it is relatively easy to assume that people would have to shift 
responsibility for their own destinies to computers. For space armaments 
would necessarily constitute fully automated complexes because “star 
wars” technology cuts time for countermeasures down to a few seconds. 
Decisions would no longer be taken by people but by automats, with all* 
their intrinsic defects, errors and malfunctions which, as has been vividly 
demonstrated by the recent disaster with the US space shuttle Challenger, 
cannot be foreseen by man. The probability of accidental outbreak of a 
nuclear-missile war is increasing manifold. 

The danger peculiar to the SDI is that this is not merely a, question of 
a new type of armaments like, for instance, nuclear weapons after atomic 
or a MIRV'^ed warhead after a single one, but of an utterly new phase in 
the arms race, both in outer space and on the liarth, with a lot of unpre¬ 
dictable consequences. In a certain sen.se, the situation which has taken 
shape now, in the mid-1980s, is similar to that the world was faced with 
four decades ago at the threshold of the atoniic-hidrogen age. At that time, 
the adventuristic longing of the American hawks, intoxicated by the muscle 
flexing in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, to consolidate their military superio¬ 
rity stood in the way of halting the nuclear arms race in its very beginn¬ 
ing. Now again, at the advent of the space era, the selfsame forces attempt 
for the selfsame reasons to enter outer space clad in military armor, llius 
dooming mankind to many decades of reconciling itself to the trigger- 
happy omnipotence of militarism, even assuming that things would not 
worsen to a point of war (and there is no guarantee of that either). 

The more distant prospects of the SDI are yet quite vague while its 
immediate military, strategic and political consequence arc, on the con¬ 
trary, very clear. If realised, the “star wars” venture would pro\oke a new, 
particularly dangerous stage in the arms race and w'ould erode the entire 
negotiating process by violating earlier agreements on curbing the arms 
race in specific areas. It would undermine the possibility of lessening ten¬ 
sions between the USSR and the USA and, consequently, the hope of sta¬ 
bilising the political situation throughout the world. 

Washington cannot certainly fail to understand all that. Hence, the 
question as to maybe there are some people there who are hatching plans 
for exactly that course of developments. This question becomes even more 
logical if one takes into account the fact that the US military-industrial 
complex holds powerful sway over all spheres of public life, i. e. economy. 
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politics and ideology, to the point that now there is every ground to con¬ 
sider it to be a self-sufficing force which, on the one hand, is propped up 
by the ruling top and, on the other, determines the latter’s policy in many 
respects. As is stated in the new edition of the CPSU Programme, "the mo¬ 
nopolies that manufacture arms, the military, the state bureaucracy, the 
ideological machinery and militarised science, that have merged to form 
the military-industrial complex, have become the most zealous advocates 
and makers of policies of adventurism and agression. The sinister alli¬ 
ance of the death merchants and imperialist state power is a pillar of ex¬ 
treme reaction, a constant and growing source of war danger, and a con¬ 
vincing confirmation of the capitalist system’s political, social and moral 
untenability." 

Last January 17, the United States could have observed a remarkable 
date which the American press thought best shame-facedly to pass over 
in silence. We mean the twenty-fifth anniversary since Dwight Eisenhower 
delivered his farewell speech in which he warned the American public 
against the threat posed by the military-industrial complex. Before resign¬ 
ing the President’s chair in the White House, Eisenhower said that the 
coalition of the huge military establishment and the vast war industry was 
a new phenomenon in American life. Its economic, political and even spi¬ 
ritual influence was felt in every town and city, in all state governments, 
and in any, cabinet of the federal government. 

Over the past quarter of the century, the United States has not shown 
much inclination to recall that signal of alarm. On the contrary, almost alt 
US presidents after Dwight Eisenhower have sought to refute it with a 
surprising sense of unanimity. They have said that military industries 
hold a relatively insignificant and, what's more, isolated place in the coun¬ 
try’s economy and allegedly for that reason they cannot exert much in¬ 
fluence thereon. They have asserted that Pentagon’s orders are distributed 
among dozens of thousands of companies and are controlled by the govern¬ 
ment. They have repeated time and again that the Constitutional norms 
reliably protect American society against the dominance of the war busi¬ 
ness, and so on and so forth. 

Yet, words are simply words, and life has been taking its own course. 
With every passing year, major military-industrial corporations have been 
gaining in strength and subordinating the nation to their own selfish in¬ 
terests, gradually increasing their influence on the government and, 
through it, on the US domestic and foreign policies. The state of affairs 
in today’s America is such that the question raised by senator William 
Pro.xmire is only logical: Do defence contractors work for the government, 
or the other way around? 

The war business requires excess profits and, consequently, needs a 
constant expansion in arms production. And it manages to lay its hand on 
the largest share of the national product. The reckoning here has long 
been made in hundreds and thousands of billions of dollars, with all con¬ 
siderations of and allusions to "US national security’’ needed only as a 
camouflage. A pretext for augmenting military outlays has always been 
found in the so-called Soviet threat. For example, the present US Admi¬ 
nistration, which has inherited from Its predecessors a truly colossal war 
machinery and a stupendous military budget, has nonetheless found a 
“vulnerability window’’ in US defences. 

Les As pin. Member of the House of Representatives, queries in this 
regard what the two trillion dollars have been spent on if the "vulnerabi¬ 
lity window” still exists. True, this is rather an academic question because 
the US Congressman is supposed to know perfectly well that a better part 
of those trillions has wound up in the bottomless strongboxes of military 
monopolies, above ail a dozen major companies such as McDonnell Doug¬ 
las, General Dynamics, Lockheed, Boeing, General Electric. Hughes, 
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United Technologies Corp., Litton, Grumman Corp., Martin-Marietta, and 
Kockwell International Corp. It can be stated in parenthesis that at least 
half of those corporations are directly linked with orders related to SDl 
projects. 

Since 1980 alone, that is since the Republican Administration set about 
executing an “America’s rearmament programme", the profits earned by 
the Pentagon’s largest contractors have, on the average, tripled. But “star 
wars” preparations hold the promise of even bigger winnings for the war 
business. Over the past decades, military concerns have flourished largely 
due to orders for equipping the nuclear ground, naval and air forces. Mili¬ 
tarisation of outer space would enable them to unremittingly multiply 
their superprofits for many a decade to come, provided, certainly, that the 
world would not be smashed to smithereens in the meantime. 

The very last consideration, however, does not seem to worry the death 
merchants. “Star wars’ is a thing of the future while money is a thing 
of today. The scientific, technological, political and other aspects of the 
SDI are of secondary importance to them. They need the programme itself, 
the costlier, the better. Let the Americans, to say nothing of other peoples, 
pay as much as possible for the SDI, which will only help the military bu¬ 
siness to continue lining its pockets. 

Nevertheless, no matter how great is the role of economic interests 
provoking the influential quarters of the American business to drag the 
nation along the perilous road of the arms race, it is even more significant 
that militarism in the bourgeois world, and in particular in the United 
States of today, has deep social roots and performs purely class functions. 
In the words of Lenin, militarism is “the principal implement of class do¬ 
mination of the bourgeoisie".^ This description fully retains its relevance 
today as well. It is precisely in militarism that the overall crisis of capi¬ 
talism finds its most ominous expression. According to the Political Re¬ 
port of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress, owing 
to its social nature, imperialism ceaselessly gives rise to aggressive, ad¬ 
venturist policy while its outgrowth—militarism which has been swollen 
out of proportion by the arms race—“is becoming the ugliesi and the most 
dangerous monster of the 20th century”. 

Militarism takes the form of an undeclared war which the international 
reaction headed by the liSA wages against world socialism, the national 
liberation movement, the working class, and the working masses in capi¬ 
talist countries in general. 

American imperialism opposes the entire multiformity of today’s world 
with a cult of force materialised primarily in the unprecedented ;<rms race. 
War preparations and nuclear blackmail become a regular fixture of its 
foreign policy. It wishes to impose the nuclear threat and the arms race 
upon mankind as a usual state of international relations and to make the 
present and future generations subsist under the pressure of militarism 
and the Damocles’ sword of nuclear annihilation. To all appearances, Wa¬ 
shington would not be averse to perpetuating such a situation as an al¬ 
ternative of sorts to the global war under conditions of a nuclea. impasse. 

It is acknowledged here that there can he no winners in a nuclear war 
and that it is inadmissible. Yet, at the same time a task is set to “inscri¬ 
be’', ail but for good, the threat of war in international relations and to 
make people live according to the martial laws, in the state of siege, and 
as hostages to American nuclear and space “intimidation”. 

They wish to use this “intimidation” potential to secure one or another 
political advantage In crisis situations and in daily international affaiTs 
in order to pressure other countries (America’s friends and foes alike) in the 


“ V 1 Lenin Cnllecied Works, Vol. iTi, Propress Pnl)lishers, Moscow, 1963, 
pp. 192-193. 
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struggle for US imperial claims. Towards this end, even at a time of peace, 
the arms race has been whipped up to the’level of prewar conditions. In 
evidence, therefore, is the concept of continuous international tensions 
which has already driven the world into a nuclear impasse and threatens 
to result in an irremediable disaster for all humanity. 


I s it possible to cut short such an ominous course of events, to find effec- 
■ tive ways for averting the threat of war, and to ensure genuine interna- 
tional security? Are there forces in the world capable of solving these 
tasks of truly world historic significance? The new edition of the CPSU 
Programme answers these questions in no uncertain terms; “The danger 
looming over mankind has never been so awesome. But then the possibi¬ 
lities for safeguarding and strengthening peace have never been so real”. 

The bellicose alliance of international reaction is opposed today by the 
growing forces of peace which constitute a potent counterbalance to the 
aggressive policies of imperialism. According to the Resolution of the 27th 
CPSU Congress, the tendency towards a change of the balance of forces on 
the world scene in favour of peace, reason, and good will is enduring and 
in principle irreversible. 

The peaceful olfensive of the CPSU and the Soviet state and the new 
Soviet initiatives of historic scope and significance, put forward in the 
Statement made by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
on January 15, 1986 and in the Political Report of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee to the 27th Party Congress, have actuated the movement of the anti¬ 
war forces and have imparted to it a steadiness of purpose unheard of 
before. The vital task of today, namely, prevention of a nuclear catastro¬ 
phe constitutes the centrepiece of international life. No public movement 
or political party and no statesman, if he cares for his reputation at all, 
can a (ford to dodge this issue. 

Being in line with the historical needs of human civilisation, especially 
at its current turning and, in many respects, critical point, the Soviet con¬ 
cept of a denuclearised world and the basic principles of a universal sys¬ 
tem of international security naturally give the pride of place to the issue 
of curbing the arms race and of disarmament. They also cover other sphe¬ 
res oi human activities, i. e. political, economic and humanitarian, for the 
interrelated character of today’s world gives rise to an urgent need for 
practical interaction between all governments, political parties, public or¬ 
ganisations and movements, and all the nations in those areas as well. 

Today, a controversial but interdependent and, in many respects, in¬ 
tegrated world is taking shape on the difficult curves of international re¬ 
lations, the world in which the imperialist policy of force becomes a flag¬ 
rant anachronism, while many-sided cooperation of all the peoples of the 
planet becomes an urgent imperative of the present time. Any attempts to 
ignore this new state of affairs and to perpetuate the outdated power poli¬ 
tics mean to swim against the tide of history, which becomes ever more 
powerful and rapid with every passing day. 


THE SOCIALIST WAY OF LIFE 
-JUSTICE AND HUMANISM 


Yu. VOSTRIKOV 


D etermining the main goals, priority directions at this or that histori* 
cal stage in the development of society is undoubtedly one of the main 
tasks of the socio-economic policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state. Today, 
socialism has reached a qualitatively new frontier in its development when 
as .stressed in the documents of the 27th Congress of the CPSU it faces 
complex and large-scale problems associated with the cardinal transforma¬ 
tion of all productive forces through accelerated scientific and technological 
progress, improved interaction and dovetailing of technological, economic, 
socio-political, and intellectual-ideological factors. All this concerns quali¬ 
tative shifts in all spheres of society that exert far-reaching influence on the 
mode of life and the consciousness and activities of people. 


T ne socialist mode of life was born in revolutionary battles against the 
rule of capital. That was a heroic era in the true sense of the word. 
People were faced with acute socio-historical tasks demanding a clear-cut 
outlook and full understanding of the meaning and goals of the revolutiona¬ 
ry struggle. The victory of socialism would hardly have been possible if the 
practical activities of the people had not been inibued with these goals and 
this meaning, since revolutionary transformations arc only possible on the 
basis of deep awareness of the nature of the requirements of social progress. 

Coping with hardship and adversity caused by economic disarray, coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary conspiracies and sabotage and fierce attacks of world ca¬ 
pitalism, the working masses, led by the Leninist party, confidently solved 
the most complex problems of the period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism and the creation of the foundations of a new society. The widesp¬ 
read mass labour enthusiasm of the early five-year plans, a great sense of 
involvement in the affairs of new society engendered a new feeling of the 
selfesteem of the working man, new forms of human communication, a purity 
of moral relationships based on the experience of revolutionary struggle 
of many generations of workers and peasants tempered in the crucible of 
class and political battles. Those were the years when the socialjst mode 
of life was being established. And people today cannot help admiring the 
genuine sincerity and strong moral health, faith in the communist ideals, 
social justice and the victory of the new system in spite of the grave econo¬ 
mic.situation. That was the time when people saw social historical creati¬ 
vity as the goal and meaning of their own activities, relating their thinking 
and behaviour to socially significant problems and requirements of deve¬ 


lopment. , ^ 

The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Cong¬ 
ress of the Party stated; “A new way of life has taken shape, based on the 
principles of socialist justice, with neither oppressors nor oppressed, neither 
exploiters nor exploited, where power belongs to the people.” 

Time has tested the strength not only of the economic foundations of so- 
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cialism but of the socialist mode of life, the ideological, political and moral 
strength of society, its potential and ability for defending the gains of the 
socialist revolution and world civilisation from the dark forces of fascism. 
In a display of mass heroism the Soviet people and its armed forces dealt 
a crushing blow to world imperialist reaction and made a decisive contribu¬ 
tion to liberating the peoples of Europe from Nazi slavery. This is the vivid 
manifestation of the quality of people’s lives, their consciousness and be¬ 
haviour. For people in their daily life were implementing their patriotic and 
internationalist duty and the notions of freedom, patriotism and internatio¬ 
nalism, struggle for peace carried real content, and were close and clear 
for every individual. 

Bourgeois economists and philosophers try to denigrate our values and 
achievements by asserting that they do not correspond to the idea of the 
“modern way and quality” of life. Indeed, they do not, if one understands 
the “quality of life” in a utalitarian and pragmatic way. One may ask what 
quality of life are they talking about if the very existence of man is under 
threat, and peace—that necessary and prime condition of life on Earth—is 
becoming highly problematical because of the unprecedented arms race 
unleashed by imperialists? What criteria of the quality of life arc they talk¬ 
ing about when more and more millions of workers in bourgeois “democra¬ 
cies” are doomed to unemployment and poverty? Over 30 million unemp¬ 
loyed in industrialised capitalist countries alone, not counting the millions 
of people who have despaired of finding a job and stopped registering their 
names at unemployment offices and young people who are starting their 
adult lives with the long painful search for a job provide irrefutable proof 
of the antihuman nature of capitalism. The claim that capitalism is supe¬ 
rior to socialist society in terms of the amount of goods and services if 
viewed in concrete terms also turns untenable, for who actually has the op¬ 
portunity to use these goods and services? According to the press the Uni¬ 
ted States has about 50 million people suffering from chronic malnutrition. 
35 million people who live below the official poverty line, and nearly 3 mil¬ 
lion homeless. Nothing could be more absurd and cruel than homeless 
people when there are empty houses. 

Bourgeois ideologists are talking about a “new quality” of life not be¬ 
cause, as they claim, bourgeois society has “reached a deadend with quanti¬ 
ty”. That is an abstract way of approaching the question. They speak and 
write about it to be able to camouflage the fact that the capitalist system 
has long been entangled in a web of unsolvable contradictions. 

The crisis of the capitalist .system cannot be resolved by replacing one 
doctrine with another. History bears convincing proof that all such previous 
attempts have inevitably failed in the face of insuperable antagonistic 
contradictions between the working class and the bourgeoisie, between la¬ 
bour and capital. The crisis of the values, goals and meaning of life under 
capitaii.sm stems from its very nature and not from a subjective “sense” of 
the quality of life. The ideological packaging of various requirements in 
search of the meaning of life, new values, etc. is but a screen for the mea¬ 
ninglessness of the bourgeois way of life and its lack of content and pers¬ 
pective no matter how it may glitter in the showcase of the “free world”. 
And this is increasingly being realised by millions of people both in the 
capitalist countries and in the countries which have freed themselves from 
colonialism and embarked on independent development. Their growing in¬ 
terest in socialism and the socialist way of life causes serious concern 
among the imperialist circles who have set in motion a powerful machine 
of anti-Soviet and anti-communist propaganda in order to discredit coin- 
rnunist ideals and existing socialism and do everything to slander the so- 
ciali.st way of life. 

Anti-cornmunist centres have today mounted an unprecedented cam¬ 
paign against the USSR and the fraternal socialist countries and proc- 
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Lamed a “crusade against communism". Distorting the problems of huma¬ 
nism and democracy, civil rights and individual freedoms is part of that 
campaign. Anti-communists and revisionists are trying to supplant the 
ideals and principles of socialist democracy by bourgeois fakes, to use mo¬ 
ral problems as a means of “psychological warfare”, to cause political and 
social complications in the socialist countries and to check the process of 
international detente. 

What human rights are bourgeois ideologists and anti-communists talk¬ 
ing about? Perhaps they are referring to the commonly known fact that po¬ 
lice in the USA have files on practically every adult in the country. Or the 
fact that in the FRG, 6.4 million political checks on people working in the 
civil service have been conducted over the past 12 years. Telephone tapping 
and letter opening is practised by the secret services in a number of capita¬ 
list countries. The USA has ratified only 5 of the 19 human rights treaties 
adopted by the United Nations. The obstructionist policy of Washington 
and its allies has delayed by almost two decades the drawing up of two in¬ 
ternational covenants—on civil and political rights and on economic, social 
and cultural rights of man. Adopted by the UN in 1966 these documents 
have yet to be ratified by the United States. The USA also ignores interna¬ 
tional conventions on the liquidation of all forms of racial discrimination, 
prevention of the crimes of genocide and apartheid and punishment for 
them, on the struggle against discrimination in education and other con¬ 
ventions. The USA has joined only seven of the 160 conventions of the In¬ 
ternational Labour Organisation and these seven are not concerned with 
human rights in the labour field. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union and the other .socialist countries have ra¬ 
tified and are honouring all the international legal acts on human rights, 
including the corresponding (7th) principle of the Helsinki Final Act which, 
according to strident bourgeois propaganda, the socialist countries are fail¬ 
ing to comply with. One can recall in this connection that the Soviet Con¬ 
stitution includes all ten principles that form the basis of the Helsinki Final 
Act, 

All this sheds light on the true causes and goals of the libelous cam¬ 
paign anti-communists have unleashed over the human rights issue. It is 
meant to camouflage the flagrant violations of the rights of the working 
people in the capitalist countries and falsify the achievements of .socialist 
democracy. However, the truth about existing .socialism and the socialist 
way of life is .steadily finding its way into the minds of the working people, 
evoking their lively response. It could not be otherwi.se, for .socialism is a 
society whose ideas and actions are aimed at fostering the a.spiration of the 
peoples for independence and social progress, the preservation and streng¬ 
thening of peace, the exercise of real rights and freedoms, ever fuller sa¬ 
tisfaction of the material and intellectual requirements of the people, their 
free and all-round development. 

Today, when the improvement of socialist .society and utilisation of its 
potential and advantages through accelerated social and economic develop¬ 
ment arc on the agenda, the process of daily activities ok the people and 
their mode of life acquires new and higher qualitative parameters both in 
terms of material well-being and social security and in terms of intelleclual 
development. 


T ile strategic course of the parly aimed at a planned and many-sided imp¬ 
rovement of socialism on the basis of acceleiated socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of the country opens up new possibilities and prospects that have to 
do with qualitative transformations in every area of the life of Soviet 
society. 

In the economic sphere it implies raising the national economy to a ba- 
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sically new scientific, technological and organisational-economic level gear¬ 
ing it to intensive development. In the social sphere it implies ensuring a 
qualitatively new level of the people’s well-being while consistently imple¬ 
menting the socialist principle of distribution according to one’s labour. 
In the political sphere the development of socialist self-government through 
ever greater involvement of citizens in running state and public affairs; the 
improvement of the activities of elective bodies of people’s power; the en¬ 
hancement of the role of the party, the trade unions, the Komsomol and 
other mass organisations of the working people; and an effective use of all 
forms of representative and direct democracy. In the sphere of spiritual 
life—the further consolidation of .socialist ideology in the minds of Soviet 
people; full establishmertt of the moral principles of socialism, of the spirit 
of collectivism and comradely mutual assistance; bringing the achievements 
of science and cultural values within the reach of the broad masses of the 
population; moulding a harmoniously developed man. 

Both universal and specific laws govern the socialist phase of the com¬ 
munist formation which is properly reflected in the way of life of various 
social classes, strata and groups. The universal features of the socialist way 
of life include such fundamental principles as: public owner.ship of the 
means of production, political power of the whole people, the leading role 
of the CPSU, a scientific Marxist-Lenlnist world view and an internationa¬ 
list socialist culture that has taken shape. In this respect, the socialist way 
of life reveals distinctive content and quality by comparison with antago¬ 
nistic social formations. 

At the same time the level of the development of productive forces, the 
existing social division of labour, the gap between the town and the count¬ 
ryside, the presence of the two forms of property (public and collective farm 
and cooperative forms of property), class differentiation of .society (which, 
naturally, rules out .antagonism between classes), differences between 
classes and within professional groups—all this contributes to dif¬ 
ferences in the forms of activities of people. The Party in its concrete policy 
takes into account the complete system of objectively arising contradictions 
and provides their prompt solution, first of all proceeding from the count¬ 
ry’s national interest and the leading role of the working class. 

An exceedingly important provision in the new edition of the CPSU 
Programme deals with the priority of social goals in economic development. 
It serves as the main criterion determining the overall orientation of eco¬ 
nomic activities. This concerns, and this is essential, not only the quantita¬ 
tive aspect of things. To an even greater extent this concerns qualitative 
aspects. The well-being of the Soviet people is to be brought to a qualitative 
level that implies high culture of reasonable consumption that best meets 
the tasks of shaping a harmoniously developed, spiritually rich man, the 
fullest development of abilities, aptitudes and talents of Soviet people in the 
interest of society. These include: full satisfaction of the population’s grow¬ 
ing demand for high-quality and diverse consumer goods; increased volume, 
range, and improved quality of services. Particular attention will be paid 
to the quality of housing construction, the look of urban and rural settle¬ 
ments and their provision with all amenities, dramatic improvement of the 
medical service, creating conditions for every person to lead a healthy and 
cultural way of life. 

The qualitative growth of well-being is seen by the Party as closely lin¬ 
ked with the dramatic improvement of the main sphere of human activity— 
work in the economy. Enhancing the creative element of labour and raising 
its level, elimination of manual, hazardous, low-skilled and monotonous 
work by large-.scale introduction of complex mechanisation and automation, 
ensuring healthy conditions and introducing modern safety technology to 
rule out occupatiimal injuries and discase.s—all this is part of the socially 
.significant priorities in the development of social production. 
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Constant concern for peoples* working conditions is a characteristic, 
feature of the socialist economic system. The USSR is known to have 
harsher criteria in assessing the hazardous and harmful labour conditions 
than many developed capitalist countries, including the USA. 

During the past five-year plan period labour conditions have been great¬ 
ly improved for unskilled or low-skilled workers mostly engaged in unme¬ 
chanised labour and in hazardous jobs in many areas of the economy. How¬ 
ever, the introduction of new technologies and machinery has not been ti¬ 
mely everywhere, and existing equipment is not always used effectively 
enough. This results in a certain correlation: the lower the required skills 
and amount of technology of a work place are, the higher the percentage of 
workers who are dissatisfied with character and content of their labour. In 
this connection, along with technical reconstruction of enterprises and 
technological novelties the task of raising the cultural and professional level 
of workers, especially young workers, is also very important. The reform of 
the general education and vocational schools that has been launched in the 
USSR would go a long way towards improving practical and vocational 
training of young people and bringing about positive shifts in public attitu¬ 
des concerning tne prestige and social significance of many professions. 

The intensification of social production by stepping up scientific and 
technological progress, doubtlessly, has a notable influence on the peoples’ 
way of life. Under socialism, scientific and technological progress meets the 
interests of the individual and of society as a whole. Bourgeois propaganda 
goes out of its way to misinterpret the scientific and technological policy 
pursued in the socialist countries and alleges that people living under so- * 
cialism are full of “unjustified technological optimism”, for they are una¬ 
ware of all the “dangers of the onslaught of technology on man". But in 
reality the optimism of the Soviet people, of all working people in the so¬ 
cialist countries for that matter, rests on a sound foundation—the social 
conditions and the .socio-economic and political system which gives them 
confidence in future. 

At the same time, as was noted in the Political Report of the CPSU 
Central Committee to the 27th Congress of the CPSU, “it would be wrong 
to think that the scientific and technological revolution is creating no prob¬ 
lems for socialist society. Experience shows that its advance involves imp¬ 
rovement of social relations, a change of mentality, the forging of a new 
psychology, and the acceptance of dynamism as a way and a rule of life. It 
calls insistently for continuous reassessment and renewal of the prevailing 
patterns of management. In other words, the scientific and technological 
revolution not only opens up prospects, but also sets higher demands on the 
entire organisation of home and international affairs.” 

The Party gives high priority to improving the system of distribution re¬ 
lations and raising people’s concern for their contribution to social produc¬ 
tion. Of particular importance are the socialist principles of distribution, 
the line tor more effective distribution of the .social product and national 
income, for making the distribution mechanism a solid barrier in ’he way 
of unearned incomes and artificial wage levelling—everything that contra¬ 
dicts the norms and principles of social justice. 

In this connection stricter control will be introduced of the measure of 
work and consumption, greater incentives will be provided for working col¬ 
lectives and individual workers to improve their economic performance, and 
an optimum balance will be established between moral and material incen¬ 
tives. 

Under the 12th Five-Year Plan the average monthly wages and salaries 
will increase by 13-15 per cent, wages and salaries in sectors of the econo¬ 
my and for various groups of workers will be brought more into line with 
the complexity and the conditions of the work they perform. The Party 
attaches special attention to raising the social standing and prestige of en- 
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gineers, teachers, and health workers. The salary scales for them will be 
raised step by step and the organisation of their labour will be improved. 
On collective farms, 18-20 per cent pay increase is to be closely related to- 
the growth of output of agricultural produce, its quality, and production 
efficiency. 

The priority of the national interest in the economic policy means that 
it has to be made tangible and real for all working collectives. This is not 
an easy thing to achieve considering that people become aware of these in¬ 
terests primarily under the influence of the specific “microenvironment” and 
their own requirements. To take this circumstance into account it is neces¬ 
sary to consistently improve and develop the centralised principle of econo¬ 
mic management and at the same time to promote the initiative of labour 
collectives, increase their role in drawing up plans and solving production 
and social tasks. In principle this approach should ensure an optimal com¬ 
bination of the interests of the state, the working collectives and the indi¬ 
vidual and make it possible to resolve any contradictions that may arise 
among them. 

At the same time the growth and efficient use of the social consumption 
funds will be accelerated. These funds contribute on an ever larger scale 
to the development of nationwide systems of free education, health and so¬ 
cial security, the improvement of rest and recreation facilities for working 
people, lessening differences in the material position of individual citizens, 
families and social groups that are objectively inevitable under socialism, 
the provision of equal socio-economic and cultural conditions for the rear¬ 
ing of children and elimination of low-income groups. 

The state allocates huge and constantly growing resources for the deve¬ 
lopment of these spheres. The task today, how'ever, is not only to expand 
the nationwide system of security by increased investment, but to ensure 
higher quality education and medical assistance to the entire population, 
provision of leisure facilities for the working people, housing and utili¬ 
ties. etc. 

Social consumption funds under socialism have on the whole tended to- 
grow more rapidly compared with the growth of wages and salaries. For 
example, during the 12th Five-Year Plan period benefits and allowances 
from the social consumption funds will increase to reach about 600 rubles 
per capita in 1990 This is a measure of the Party’s concern for the impro¬ 
vement of the socialist way of life of the whole people, and fuller realisation 
ot the principle of social justice. 

The development of the socialist way of life means the provision of amp¬ 
le opportunities for asserting the ideas of collectivism, ensuring the cohe¬ 
sion of society and encouraging the activity of the individual, all of which 
requires the further perfection of socialist democracy, of its every aspect. 

The CPSU closely associates the accomplishment of the main tasks of 
speeding up .socio-economic progress with enhancing the socio-political role 
of the working people, with their active and creative participation in admi¬ 
nistering the affairs of society and the state. The qualitative tendencies in 
the development of the socialist way of life are carried into effect only when 
the people thcm.seivcs really manage their own affairs, when millions wil¬ 
lingly take part in the political activities of society. The people’s large- 
scale activity during the preparations for the 27th Congress of the CPSU 
and the nationwide discussion and approval of the drafts of the new edition 
of the Programme of the CPSU and the changes in the Party Rules, of the 
Guidelines for the Hconomic and Social Development of the USSR in 1986- 
1990 and in the Period until the Year 2000 furnish clear proof that the ge¬ 
neral line of the Party and the Soviet government is backed by all the 
Soviet people. 

This high level of activity docs not mean, of course, that all the citizens 
already take part in the daily work to administer the affairs of the state and 
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that the extent and effectiveness of this participation fully meet the present- 
day requirements for the further deinocratisation of society and developing 
sociaHst self-government by the people. The development of the self-govern¬ 
ment principles is a lengthy and complex process. The CPSU displays a 
■creative approach to the accomplishment of this task and steadily carries 
into life the strategic line of the development of the entire political system 
of Soviet .society, guiding and coordinationg the work of state and public 
organisations, and sees to it that each of them fully performs its functions. 
By all its activities the Party sets the example of serving the people and ob¬ 
serving the principles of socialist democracy. 


T he process of accelerated socio-economic development exerts considerable 
inflluence on changes in the social class structure, helping to bridge the 
^ap between town and countryside, between brain and physical work. As a re¬ 
sult, new social relations and structures arise that directly influence the way 
of life and tend to improve it. The main trend is the lessening of social 
differences between the working class, the collective farmers and the in¬ 
telligentsia, the emergence of a classless social structure with the working 
class playing the decisive role. The decisive role of the working class stems 
not only from its numerical preponderance and steadily growing share of 
the population. To an even greater extent it stems from the vast political 
experience of the working class, its high level of consciousness and will, 
discipline and sense of social justice, its ideals, norms and values reflecting 
a collectivist labour psychology and morality, actively rejecting everything 
that opposes the principles of the socialist mode of life. 

On the other hand, qualitative transformations in the productive forces, 
changes in the social class structure contribute to the development of na¬ 
tions and nationalities promoting socialist self-consciousness and menta¬ 
lity. The working class is the cementing force in the multinational Soviet 
state, and the Communist Party being the guiding force, is educating the 
working people in the spirit of proletarian socialist internationalism. Na¬ 
tional oppression and national inequality in any form have been put an end 
to once and for all in this country. Inviolable friendship among the peoples 
and respect for the. national culture and national dignity of any nation are 
deeply rooted in public consciousness. The Soviet people is today an entire¬ 
ly new social and international entity, welded together by common econo¬ 
mic interests, common ideology and common political goals. 

The present stage in socialist development logically puts forward new 
tasks in the improvement of national relations: all-round development and 
strengthening of the Soviet multinational state, the build-up of the material 
and spiritual potential of every national republic within the framework of 
a single national economic complex, the development of a common culture 
of the Soviet people—socialist in content, diverse in its national forms and 
internationalist in spirit—on the basis of the highe.st achievements and 
original progre.ssive traditions of the peoples of the USSR. 

In tackling these problems it is necessary to take into account the diale¬ 
ctics of the national and the international and their correct correlation. In 
so(;ialist society, the national and the international constitute a dialectical 
unity in which the international plays the leading role. As the historical 
experience of the building of new society shows, internationalism, far from 
contradicting national interests, provides the basis and chief prerequisites 
for the realisation of these interests. The unity of international and national 
interests means that the individual (national) exists only in the connec¬ 
tion that leads to the universal (international), while the universal (inter¬ 
national) exists only through the individual (national). • 


See V. I. Leniti, Collected Works, Vol. 38, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1961, p .361. 
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T he idea of creating a “European antimissile system" emerged simul¬ 
taneously among Washington’s West European allies and in the USA ^ 
itself. In Western Europe, one of its main exponents was the FRG. Back' 
in late 1982, Hans Ruble, Chief-of-Staff of the Defence Ministry’s mili¬ 
tary planning department, handed over to Defence Minister Manfred 
Worner a document on how to counter the “Soviet threat”, which was 
drawn up with the participation of the FRG’s largest military-industrial 
concern Messerschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm and which set forth that idea. 
A number of leading figures of the CDU/CSU, primarily Franz Josef 
Strauss, w'ere also among the zealous advocates of the “European de¬ 
fence initiative”. Once the United States announced its SDI programme, 
the leader of the Bavarian “ultras” hastened to urge the West Europeans 
to make “their own effort” in order to “prevent a strike by Soviet opera¬ 
tional-tactical and medium-range missiles”, which posed an “immense 
threat” to Europe.' 

Since then, the EDI has been a constant topic with prominent West 
German Christian Democrats, such as Worner, head of the Federal 
Chancellor’s office Wolfgang Scheuble, chairman of the CDU/CSU faction 
at the Bundestag Alfred Dregger, state secretary of the Defence Ministry 
M. Timmerman, and other members of the ruling bloc. 

The EDI was for the first time officially put forward by CDU/CSU 
deputies at the Bundestag. On September 27. 1985 their proposal was 
submitted to the Bundestag's Defence Commission, while the FRG’s De¬ 
fence Ministry promptly announced its readiness to finance such a plan.* 
Worner was particularly active in pushing through the new initiative. 
Upon his return from the USA in September 1985 he called on the West 
Europeans to “give serious thought” to the development of an effective 
antimissile system. According to The Financial Times of London, Manfred 
W’orner “is sounding out the European allies about joint research into a 
land-based anti-missile system to counter Soviet short-range and ballistic 
weapons aimed at Western Europe”.* 

At the insistence of the FRG’s Defence Mini.ster, the EDI question was 
debated at a meeting of NATO’s Eurogroup on December 2. 1985. His 
remarks that the debate was only a “preliminary” one and was held on . 
his “personal initiative", rather than at the request of the government, 
make no difference to the substance of the matter and are aimed to ca¬ 
mouflage the fact that the EDI question is being shifted to a practical 
plane. 

In an interview with the newspaper Stuttgarter Nachrichten, Worner 
made it clear that the FRG’s Defence Ministry had already elaborated a 
concrete EDI programme, based on an extension of the air defence sys¬ 
tem. Asserting that an antimissile system for W'estern Europe would be 
“less costly than the SDI and could be sooner realised”, and noting that 
his ideas “had met w'ith keen interest” among the FRG’s NATO partners, 
he declared that he would go on displaying “due initiative” in that 
matter.^ In a speech before the Bundeswchr command on December 22, 
1985 Worner characterised the EDI as a direct supplement to the USA’s 
“strategic defense initiative” and called on all West Europeans to take 
part in its development. 

The question of developing a “European” ABM sy.stem was also dis- 
cu.sscd by the Franco-West German security commission, which met in 
Paris on June 20, 1985, with the participation of defcnce-and foreign-mi¬ 
nistry representatives from the two countries.*. The then French Minister 

' Der Spiegel, No. 49, \9Hli, p 25 
' S«*e Fhe Guardian, Nov. 28, 1985. 

’ The Financial Times, Nov. 21), 1985 
‘ Slutlgarter Nachrichlan. Dec. 25, 1985 
‘ Set VExpress, July 19, 1985. 
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of Defence Charles Hernu admitted in an interview with Dcutschlandfunk 
that France was already developing antimissile systems and would like 
other West European countries, the FRG above all, to join in the effort. 

His successor at the post of Defence Minister Paul Quiles said in his 
public speeches that development of an EDI was “problematic”, but such 
statements, on the one hand, were apparently meant to reassure public 
opinion and, on the other, reflected the differences on that issue between 
France and the FRG, for Bonn wanted to dovetail the EDI and the SDI. 
In France the creation of the antimissile defence is seen, mainly, on the 
basis of its own system, and all plans are pivoted on the use of outer 
space. In the view of President Francois Mitterrand, Europe cannot stay 
out of the development of military-space technology or forego a presence 
in outer space. Speaking in the Hague back in February 1984, the French 
President proposed the idea of setting up a “European space community” 
for putting into orbit a manned space station for military purposes. 
A European space programme, he said, would be the best “response to 
the military realities of tomorrow”. 

“Europe,” the President emphasised, “is capable of launching a 
manned space station which would enable it to make observations and 
transmit information. And that, in turn, would enable it to avert any po¬ 
tential threat and make a big step forward in its defence.” The French 
head of state has been urging the West European countries to join their 
space development efforts, for the strategy of the future, he said, is clo¬ 
sely connected with outer space. As Frani,'ois Mitterrand said on Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1985, in the conditions of the militarisation of outer space (which, 
in his words, is unlikely to cease), it is only possible to rise to a higher 
stage in developing outer space on a "European” basis. The way to that, 
definite French circles believe, lies through the Eureka programme. 

In commenting upon these statements by the French President, the 
Paris newspaper Le Monde wrote that they reaffirm his views on the 
need for France to ensure its technological and military presence in outer 
space. Referring to the increase in budget appropriations in 1986 for two 
major space programmes—Syracuse (communication satellites system) and 
Helios (development of military observation satellites), and also for the 
development of new technologies under the Eureka project, the paper con¬ 
cluded: “All of that does not predetermine the emergence of some kind of 
European ‘shield’ in the nearest future, but can lead to its creation.”® 

During a visit to the USA in December 1985, Quiles said in the SDI 
context: “France and Europe arc working on similar and related projects.” 
He went v)n: “The European programme Eureka, launched on France’s 
initiative, will make it possible to pool the scientific knowledge of the Eu¬ 
ropean countries and carry out joint projects in the field of modern high 
technology. Of course, this applies to the civilian fields. But some techno¬ 
logical achievements could well have a military application (lasers, 
highly efficient electronic computers, and so on).”^ 

As Western experts have estimated, realisation of the Helios and Her¬ 
mes projects (the latter is meant to develop a space shuttle in the second 
half of the 1990s) can provide a basis for a “European space defence” 
system. Western observers note that in its budget for the current year 
France has made considerably more approprialions for “space research”, 
and that a special department-the “space command”—has been set up 
in the French Ministry of Defence. 

According to British press reports, Britain will also take part in a 


• Le Monde, Nov. 23, 1985. 

» Le Monde, Dec. 18, 1985. 
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“European defence initiative", if it is directly connected with the present 
goals of the SDl. * 


T he United States, for its part, obviously approves of the idea of de* 
veloping an antimissile defence system in Western Europe that would 
fully meet its own military*strategic purposes, but only on condition of 
close cooperation between the West Europeans and the USA. As US As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Defense Richard Perle said in an interview with 
West German journalists on September 20, 1985, Washington will fully 
sympathise with the Europeans if they turn to the USA for assistance in 
designing their own antimissile defence system. Evidently, Washington 
takes into account the considerable difficulties connected with the realisa¬ 
tion of the US “strategic defence initiative"; its long-term character and 
huge cost, doubts over its effectiveness and even its feasibility, resistance 
of other countries, including some of the USA's allies, and so on. 

In its striving to get its NATO partners to step up their “rearmament" 
(which, among other things, enables the USA to tighten its control over 
them), the USA obviously assumes that the development of an antimissile 
system for Western Europe is an easier task. At the same time, Washing¬ 
ton clearly intends to turn the projected antimissile defence of Western 
Europe into an appendage to the SDI (naturally, in the event of its re¬ 
alisation). 

At the ^esme meeting of NATO’s nuclear planning group back in 
March 1983, where Caspar Weinberger informed the NATO countries of 
the USA’s “strategic defence initiative”, he urged them to think over the 
problems they could face in that connection, for the SDI is directed aga¬ 
inst Soviet strategic missiles. ® The Americans themselves admit—as Ge¬ 
neral Bernard Rogers, NATO’s Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
(SACEUR), did in an interview with the radio station Deutsche Welle 
in November 1985—that the development in the USA of an antimissile 
defence system with space-based elements could lead lo the emergence of 
“diminished security zones” in Western Europe. Moreover, he added, there 
were no guarantees that the United States would maintain the present 
system of Europe’s nuclear defence. 

Last autumn, on the instructions of General Rogers, experts from the 
NATO headquarters examined the question of developing a “European an¬ 
timissile system” and reported to him that the project was quite “realis¬ 
tic”, provided that the West European countries would closely cooperate 
with the Americans in carrying out the SDI plan. At an international se¬ 
minar in Munich on November 19, 1985 General Rogers said that it 
would be useful to supplement the SDI with a “European defence initia¬ 
tive”, to be realised as a programme of mutual stimulation, rather than 
competition with the SDI. 

During a visit to the FRG in December 1985, Caspar Weinberger said 
in a policy-making speech at the club of the Adenauer Foundatiorf that 
Washington had nothing against a “European defence initiative” which 
could be carried out in parallel with the SDI. The US Ambassador to the 
I-RG Ricard Burl spoke in a similar vein, urging the Europeans to sup¬ 
plement the SDI with a “European defence initiative” for defence against 
iiicrlium- and short-range missiles. 

Seeking to control the plans for the development of an antimissile 
svstem in Western Europe, the EDI above all, and eventually to attach 
ilieso lo the SDI, the USA insists that such a system should be deployed 


The Gwi'dian, Dec. 9, 1985 
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on the basis of the US anti-aircraft and missile Patriot system. At the 
above-mentioned meeting of NATO’s nuclear planning group at ^esme 
(1983), where Caspar Weinberger informed his allies of the SDI plan, he 
“reassured” them by saying that the USA had begun adapting its Pat^ 
riot system for defence against medium-range missiles in the European 
theatre of military operations. 

The 1983 agreement between the USA and the FRG provides for the 
deployment on West German territory of 28 Patriot batteries together with 
68 Roland anti-aircraft complexes of Franco-West German production. 
According to some reports, Patriot missiles have already been deployed 
in the FRG and the Netherlands, and are also planned for deployment in 
Belgium. Once the FRG and the Netherlands took a decision to host the 
Patriot missiles, the USA sharply intensified its pressure on the NATO 
countries in order to step up their efforts to realise the EDI plans. Accord¬ 
ing to the US press, the Pentagon chief recently approved another secret 
long-term directive, giving priority to the development of systems for 
countering medium- and short-range missiles." Spokesmen of the Wash¬ 
ington Administration, General James Abrahamson in particular, now 
openly declare that the West European antimissile system should be an 
integral part of the US SDI. 

So, the initial idea of developing a rtiore effective anti-aircraft system 
for Western Europe, which came to be known as the EDI, is being ever 
more manifestly transformed into an anti-missile defence system. The 
debates on that issue are now mostly confined to the character of such a 
system: nuclear or conventional, land-, space- or mixed-based, to be de¬ 
veloped on the basis of US programmes and syijtems (SDI, Patriot) or 
on a “European” basis. 

According to Western estimates. Western Europe already has the 
funds that are necessary for that purpose, and towards the end of the 
next decade it will also have the necessary material-technical and techno¬ 
logical potential. Some elements of that system are already being de¬ 
veloped by the largest military-industrial concerns of the FRG (MBB, 
Tclcfunken and Lorenz), France (Thomson and Aerospatiale), the Nether¬ 
lands (Philips), and some other West European countries. 

• 

A s we find, although the EDI is still a debated project, it is acquiring 
ever more visible contours, and NATO is already discussing concrete 
issues connected with it. At the same''time, differences have yet to be 
settled betw'een its potential participants, and also between a number of 
West European states and the USA. Some of the smaller countries, like 
Denmark and Greece, take a negative stand on the project, others view it 
with reserve. There are certain difficulties in this matter even between the 
FRG and France. France is afraid that the FRG, which enjoys greater 
support on the part of the USA, will be given access to the latest techno¬ 
logy and will eventually come to play an even more important role in 
military matters and, consequently, in Western Europe and NATO as a 
whole, something that cuts across France’s own interests. As for Bonn 
it fears that paramount reliance on France in the development of the EDI 
will have an adverse effect on the FRG’s relations with Britain, as well 
as the USA. Moreover, the FRG would like to develop the projected sys¬ 
tem largely on the basis of research done by its own military-industria 
concerns, a point upon which the latter energetically insist, and as : 
direct makeweight to the SDI. 

In spite of all these differences, however, military cooperation betweei 
France and the FRG has been steadily expanding over the past few years 
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both along the lines of the Western European Union (WEU) and the 1963 
Elys6e Treaty. 

The revival of the WEU enabled France somewhat to strengthen its 
role in Western Europe, and the FRG to get rid of various limitations on 
arms production. But in view of significant distinctions in the positions of 
the WEU members, the Union in effect remains something of an “autono¬ 
mous centre" for debating military-strategic questions. Military coopera¬ 
tion between France and the FRG has been developing to a greater extent 
along the lines of the Elysec Treaty, rather than within the WEU frame¬ 
work. 

After a somewhat slacker period in the 1970s, that cooperation has 
been markedly invigorated. Since 1982, there has been a regular exchange 
of opinion between the two countries’ defence ministers and heads of 
state on matters of a further expansion of military cooperation between 
France and the FRG. At the Franco-West German summit at Rambouillet 
in May 1984, the two parties agreed upon more than 50 joint projects in 
arms production, most of which are already being realised (like the ag¬ 
reement on producing the Jaguar and Alpha Jet combat aircraft, the Haut 
missile, and a military helicopter, on designing a supersonic antiship 
missile and a third-generation antitank missile, etc.). Work is also being 
done, though not without difficulty, to coordinate plans for cooperation 
in outer space (Helios, Hermes and other projects). 

In order to settle the differences with France, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl invited President Francois Mitterrand at the end of 1985 to set up 
a joint commission to examine problems of cooperation in the aircraft in¬ 
dustry and in developing outer space. The commission has also been in¬ 
structed to “draw up a project for so-called European defence system 
meant for intercepting short-range missiles”. Western maiss media inva¬ 
riably note in their commentaries that there are many differences between 
the French and the West Germans, but even more points upon which 
their interests coincide. Franco-West German cooperation in the military 
field undoubtedly has its limits. It is limited, on the one hand, by Fran¬ 
ce’s claims to a leading role in Western Europe and its position with 
regard to its nuclear potential, which the French refuse to discuss even 
with their closest partners, and, on the other, by the FRG's tight links with 
the USA, particularly in the military-strategic field. Nevertheless, it is ob¬ 
vious that the military-political cooperation between the two countries is 
the pivot of West European military integration, whose contours arc grow¬ 
ing ever more distinct. 

Under the USA’s growing pressure upon the NATO countries, the 
debate on the plans to develop a “European antimissile system” in the 
form of an EDI through closer military cooperation among a number of 
West European countries is clearly being intensified, and peaceloving de¬ 
mocratic opinion in Europe and elsewhere is naturally worried by that 
circumstance. 


S o, one could draw the conclusion that in the FRG, France and ihe 
USA—the three Wedern countries which arc mostly to decide the 
question of whethe. Western Europe is to have its projected antimissile 
defence system—active work is already under way in this direction. The 
development of such a system would open up a new and dangerous line 
of the arms race and would undermine the very essence of disarmament 
agreements, notably, the 1972 ABM Treaty—the foundation of strategic 
stability in the world. Although there is constant talk in the West, especial¬ 
ly in Bonn, of support for that treaty, the action being taken there serves 
the opposite purpose. In a policy-making article published in the Frank- 
]urter Allegemeine Zeilung in January 1986, state secretary of the FRG’s 
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Ministry of Defence Lothar Ruhl urged NATO to “give priority” to the 
task of developing an antimissile defence system for the West European 
countries. 

In spite of the reference being made In connection with the projected 
EDI to the need to attain Western Europe's unity in order to strengthen 
its positions and increase its influence on the USA, the actual purpose is 
primarily to invigorate the military cooperation of the West European 
countries as NATO’s “European bulwark”, which makes it clear that such 
plans are directed against the Soviet Union and its allies. In other words, 
the EDI initiative is oriented along the same lines as the American SDI 
programme. No wonder Manfred Worner insists on the closest possible 
link-up between the EDI and the SDI. 

The EDI idea is totally in contradiction with the Soviet-US under¬ 
standing reached at the Geneva summit and can only complicate the talks 
on space and nuclear weapons and create additional difficulties on the 
way to a solution of the question on medium-range missiles in Europe. 
All of that would only serve to whip up the arms race, further to increase 
tensions and worsen the military confrontation, which is fraught with the 
gravest consequences. 

The road to peace does not lie through confrontation, development of 
new military programmes, involvement in the “star wars” programme or 
development of attack space systems, but through dialogue, a curb on the 
arms race, and disarmament, through a lower level of the military con¬ 
frontation and a prevention of the militarisation of outer space, through 
a quest at the negotiating table for a possibility to solve these problems in 
the interests of ensuring international security by joint efforts of the ' 
states and peoples. 


See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Jan. 17, 1986. 
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P ersistent US attempts to secure Japan’s participation in the "strategic 
defense initiative" (SDI) programme have of late become a focus of 
efforts at pulling Japan into the US global military strateo. Following 
the December 1985 decision of Britain and the FRG to take a hand in 
US plans for militarising outer space, Washington has concentrated 
pressure on Japan with a view to gaining a possibility of availing itself 
of the latter’s material resources and scientiffc and technological poten¬ 
tial to step up the development of space weapons and various systems 
ensuring their most effective use. Japan’s possible involvement in the SDI 
programme, however, is fraught with so grave military, political and 
economic consequences for the country as to make this issue a most 
acute problem in its political life. 


WASHINGTON'S GROWING PRESSURE 

S ince late 1984, the United States has begun demanding ever more 
insistently that Japan join the SDI programme. Following an ap¬ 
propriate diplomatic groundwork, that issue was officially taken up by 
US President Ronald Reagan during his meeting with Prime Minister 
Yashuhiro Nakasone of Japan in Los Angeles on January 2, 1985. 

The documents prepared for the Japanese delegation on the eve of 
its departure for the United States initially provided for unambiguously 
expressing “full support’’ for the plans of developing space weapons. 
According to US press reports, the first impulse of Yashuhiro Nakasone, 
who saw “himself as a friend and supporter of President Reagan”, was 
to back the latter’s initiative. ‘ Yet, a bitter political struggle which has 
flared up in all West European countries around the issue of participa¬ 
tion in the “star wars" programme, an alternative project Eureka sug¬ 
gested by France, strong opposition on the part of ever broad sections 
of the Japanese public, and serious disagreements within the ruling 
Liberal-Democratic Party have all forced Tokyo to give up intentions of 
unconditionally associating itself with the USA and to take a more 
restrained position. At Los Angeles, Nakasone confined himself of 
expressing his “understanding” of that programme. 

That position did not satisfy Washington. On March 26, 1985, US 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger dispatched an official message 
to the government of Japan (as well as to the US allies in NATO, 
Australia and Israel) suggesting that it inform whether it is interested 
in that programme and in which particular areas of research it would 
like to participate. An ultimatum-like period of 60 days was allotted for 
a response. That message was buttressed by a further personal request 
of the US President conveyed at his meeting with Nakasone on May 2, 
1985, during the Bonn economic summit of the seven imperialist powers. 
The doubts and hesitations assailing the allies (none of them has 
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responded within the prescribed period of time) forced the USA to 
abondon its ultimatum. But just as persistently Washington set to 
insisting on their taking a positive decision. The problem of Japan’k 
involvement in the SDI became an “important negotiating topic" at the 
June 1985 meeting in Washington between Koichi Kato, chief of the 
Defence Agency and US Secretary of State George Shultz and former 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs Robert 
McFarlane. Still another request to Japan to expedite decision on joining 
the SDI programme was made by Reagan during his discussions with 
Nakasone in New York on October 25, 1985. The same question was 
discussed at a regular meeting between the heads of the military 
departments of the two countries in Washington on January 9, 1986. 

While being so stubborn about harnessing Japan to its space militari* 
sation plans, the United States has sought to achieve a number of 
important political, military and economic goals. 

First and foremost, Washington is interested in winning Japan’s 
political support in a situation where the SDI scheme has provoked a 
storm of protest in all countries of the world. Many influential political 
parties and the public at large in Western Europe have viewed the space 
militarisation plans as an irresponsible move fraught with a threat of 
nuclear war. It is not fortuitous that by early 1986 only two (Britain 
and the FRG) out of 18 countries, to which the United States has made 
its offer of participation in the SDI, have expressed their consent to go 
along with that programme, making, however, quite a few reservations. 
Seven states, namely France, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Greece, 
Canada, and Australia, have replied with a firm “no”. * 

Under those conditions, manifestation of support on the part of 
Japan has become of particular significance for Washington which hopes 
thereby to loosen the ring of isolation, to use that support as an 
instrument for bringing pressure to bear on the vacillating countries, and 
somehow to patch up the myth of “West’s unity". 

At the same time, the White House expects that involvement in the 
SDI would permit to foist US military and political goals on Japan, to 
step up its militarisation, to curtail the possibilities of diplomatic 
manoeuvring and a search for its own independent line in relations with 
the USSR and other socialist states, and thereby to ensure that Japan 
submissively follow in the wake of the US policy. 

Washington also hopes that Japan’s involvement in developing space 
weapons would consolidate US positions in the global confrontation with 
the Soviet Union and particularly at the Geneva talks on space and 
nuclear arms. Bearing in mind the peaceful Constitution and the 
denuclearised status proclaimed by the. Japanese government, its consent 
to join the SDI programme can be used as an additional argument in 
favour of the “purely defensive” nature of the programme which docs 
not arouse any apprehensions even in a “peaceloving” country such as 
Japan. In this connection, the Japanese press has recalled with obvious 
concern that “in the US-Soviet talks in Geneva on nuclear and space 
arms control SDI is being used to embroil the American allies in 
anti-Soviet political manoeuvring This is most significant." ® 

The second major goal of the United States is to take advantage of 
the Japanese scientific and technological potential for stepping up the 
pace and reducing the cost of the development of space arms. According 
to a US newspaper, the Pentagon already fathoming prospect in Japan 
is enthusiastic about Japanese technology.® In his interview to the Tokyo 
Broadcasting System on May 14, 1985, Lt.-Gen. James Abrahamson, 

* Japan Quarterly, Vol. XXXII, No. 3. July-Scptember 1985, p. 245. 

* The New York Times, July 11, 1985. 
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Director of the SDl programme at the US Department of Defense, said 
the following: “Japan is a technological nation and there are many, many 
fields in which we would like to have cooperation.” He stressed that the 
US expected assistance from Japan primarily in hardware and software 
computer technology, optoelectronic and other latest technologies, 
particularly highly evaluated Japanese technology in laser manufactur¬ 
ing. The United States shows a keen interest in Japanese research relat¬ 
ed to optical fibres (which are used ever more broadly in the communica¬ 
tions, control and guidance systems in the US nuclear missile forces), 
heat-resistant ceramic materials which are used, in particular, in panel¬ 
ling reusable space craft and in the engines of booster rockets, antiradar 
sheathing which permits to render missiles and aircraft “invisible” to 
radars, and some other research. 

Finally, the third area in which the USA would like to secure 
Japan’s involvement in fulfilling the SDl plans is to use its territory for 
stationing space weapons as well as various observation and communica¬ 
tions means helping to wage hostilities in outer space. 

In 1984 and 1985, the Pentagon conducted a series of tests of a 
special antisatellite complex ASAT based on missiles fired from F-IS 
fighters at a high altitude. Representatives of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry have, in fact, supported those steps towards creating an es- 
s^mtial element of warfare in outer space by stating that the “United 
States cannot but conduct those tests.” ^ Since F-15 fighters are included 
in the IIS Air Force units deployed at bases in Japan, in principle, they 
may well be equipped with such weapons in future. This is all the more 
probable becau.se the Japanese government has no right to check US 
ba.ses or to control combat equipment brought thereto and installed at 
those bases. 


VACILLATIONS AND INCONSISTENCY 

In spite of very strong pressure exerted by Washington the Japanese 
» government so far has failed to bind itself by any specific promises 
as regards the SDl programme. For instance, three days after Britain's 
decision to share in the US plans for developing space weapons, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Shintaro Abe stated during the interpellation in the 
Diet that there must be sufficient reasons for a change-over from the 
position of “understanding” the SDl to a course at “cooperation” in exeeu- 
ting that programme, and Japan should not rush with final conclusions. 

While putting off a formal decision, the Japanese ruling guarters 
constantly give to understand that in principle they hold a favourable 
view of the US President’s plans and the question is only of finding a 
legal formula for Japan's participation in “star wars” preparations, 
which could be acceptable from the viewpoint of earlier obligations and 
political atmosphere within the country. They provide all sorts of justifi¬ 
cation for Washington’s course, try to influence public opinion in favour 
of supporting the policy of militarising outer space, and thereby prepare 
ground for transition, follownng a political decision, to active cooperation 
in putting into effect the designs of the US Administration. There are 
more than enough examples of that. For instance, in a speech delivered 
in the Diet on January 28, 19S5, Yashiihiro Nakasone asserted that the 
programme under elaboration in the United States provides for the use 
of conventional armaments, that it is ‘ defensive in nature”, and that 
its ultimate goal is to oppose ballistic missiles and to contribute to 
eliminating nuclear weapons on the Earth.® Shintaro Abe also stated 
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that the “Japanese government views that concept fthe SDI— D. P.] as 
an initiative related to the attainment of peace and disarmament".^ 

It is thus obvious that in principle the Japanese government fuMy 
supports the arguments adduced by Washington in favour of the SDI 
programme and considers its implementation, as was stated during 
Nakasone’s meeting with Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the FRG on April 
30, 1985, to be “necessary and legitimate”. Japanese experts have 
emphasised that, in practical terms, that position implied Japan’s support 
for SDI-related research, contrary to the assurances given by the Prime 
Minister in the Diet.' 

And, indeed, the government has taken some measures opening up 
possibilities for business interests to take part in the development of 
space arms. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan has stated in so 
many words that, the official position notwithstanding, “there are no 
obstacles to private firms participating in research on SDI”.* 

Participation of business circles in translating SDI plans into reality 
is facilitated by an agreement of November 8, 1983, concerning the 
transfer of Japanese military technology to the United States. The 
agreement does not specify which types of armaments are permitted to 
be supplied to the USA and thus opens up vast opportunities for the 
Pentagon’s procuring Japanese innovations in combat hardware, includ¬ 
ing systems and components which can be used in outer space. 

Here is only one but very illustrative example. On December 28, 1985, 
the lengthy talks on commercial terms culminated in signing a protocol 
on the transfer to the United States of Japanese technology for 
manufacturing an optical system used for guiding ground-to-air missiles,t 
which is based on the fundamentally new principle of Introducing the 
general profile of a target into the computer memory, which ensures an 
extreme accuracy of hitting the target. According to press reports, the 
new system is considered to be the best in the world. The principle 
underlying the search and guiding mechanism permits, with small 
modifications, to use it in developing space weapons. Japanese news¬ 
papers have made a sound conclusion that the transfer of such techno¬ 
logy was tantamount to Japan’s practical involvement in the implemen¬ 
tation of the SDI. ^ 

An important step towards the US application of Japan’s scientific 
and technological accomplishments and material resources for "star 
wars’’ preparations was made on May 9, 1985, when an agreement was 
signed providing for the latter’s participation in the US project of 
creating a manned orbital space station. Despite the express desire of 
the US Department of Defense to use the projected station to militarise 
space, the Japanese government has declared readiness to assume the 
task of developing one of the modules (bays). This project would demand 
huge outlays on the order of 300,000 million yen ($1,300 million). 
A special council for assistance in developing a space station comprising 
six major trade companies and eight principal manufactures of space 
equipment, has been set up under the Federation of Economic Organisa¬ 
tions (KEIDANREN). 

To make research even more effective, a national Space Environment 
Utilization Centre was established in late December 1985 to play the role 
of an intermediary between the US National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) and Japanese companies. It will take an active 
part in the plans for developing and using a Japanese module aboard 
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the American orbital space station, assume the task of composing a list 
of Japanese firms asking for participation in NASA projects and of 
collecting and providing them with necessary information related to com¬ 
mercial uses of outer space. As has been announced, the organisation will 
enjoy support of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry and 
the government’s scientific and technical department. This means that 
space exploration has been raised to the level of a national programme 
and will be conducted on the basis of pooling all forces with substantial 
aid from the state, which will make it possible to considerably accelerate 
the pace and expand the scope of the activities in the exploration and 
use of outer space. 

Finally, the US Administration seeks to take advantage of the 
Japanese scientific and technological potential in exploring outer space 
and developing space apparatuses. Japan is considerably lagging far 
behind the Soviet Union and the United States in this field but, nonethe¬ 
less, in some respects it claims to be the world’s third space power. By 
early 1985 it had orbited 29 satellites for various purposes. Its forward- 
looking plans stipulate that by the late 1980s Japan will have had 
80 to Too rockets capable of lifting objects from 500 kilograms to 2 tons 
into near-earth space. All in all, 76 space objects are scheduled to be 
launched before 1992. 

In early August 1985, the Japanese National Space Development 
Agency decided to prepare an ambitious long-term programme of man¬ 
ned space flights. Its main goal is to work out, over the next 6 or 7 
years, an overall project of creating a Shuttle-type spacecraft which will 
be designed for a two-man crew and will have a two-ton load capacity. 
The spacecraft is scheduled to be launched in 1992 by a new Japanese- 
made three-stage solid-fuel rocket. Initial funds to the tune of 7,000 mil¬ 
lion yen were allocated for its development in 1985. 

Japan’s space programme formally provides for exclusively peaceful 
research. Yet, the development of powerful boosters and technologies 
for manufacturing a variety of space objects as well as equipment ensur¬ 
ing their launching and use means building up a scientific and 
technological potential which would permit, given a political decision, 
to go over to using space objects for military purposes as soon as pos 
sible. This is one of the basic reasons why the United States is in such 
a haste to make Japan “share the functions” in “star wars” as is the 
case today in planning combat land, sea and air operations. It is quite 
indicative that the US upper crust does not conceal its confidence that 
in one form or another Tokyo will eventually take part in the plans for 
militarising outer space. 


REAL THREAT TO NATIONAL INTERESTS 

A ccording to the local press the Japanese ruling quarters are inclined 
^to join the SDl. As many observers believe today the Japanese are 
only bargaining for the advantages deriving from the participation in 
the project. 

Indisputably, such a decision would be tantamount to violating 
Japan’s constitutljnal and international commitments and would entail 
most grave political, military and economic consequences for the nation. 

Japan’s involvement in the SDI programme would, above all, constitute 
a flagrant violation of the letter and spirit of the country’s peaceful 
Constitution, whose Article 9 runs that it renounces for ever the use of war 
as the nation’s sovereign right as well as the threat or use of armed 
force as a means of settling international disputes. 

While declaring its firm commitment to abide by the nation’s basic 
law, government’s spokesmen concurrently try to prove that its participa- 
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tion in the SDI allegedly has nothing to do with Article 9. Addressing 
the Diet, the Prime Minister has stated frankly that, in his view, “Japan’s 
participation in SDI research will not constitute a violation of the 
country’s Constitution.’’ 

Support for the US space militarisation programme, however, would 
imply Japan’s readiness to lend a helping hand to Washington in develop¬ 
ing new death-dealing types of weapons for the explicit purpose of posing 
a threat of their use in the interests of achieving US foreign policy 
objectives. By contributing to the buildup of space weapons, it would 
play the role of a direct accomplice of the United States, willy-nilly 
encouraging their employment as a means of exerting pressure on other 
countries. 

Taking part in “star wars” preparations would also mean a clear-cut 
infringement on the 1969 resolution of the House of Representatives, 
which proclaimed that Japan’s exploration and exploitation of outer 
space should be restricted to exclusively peaceful purposes. 

Support for the Pentagon’s plans would also constitute a blatant 
violation of the treaty on peaceful uses of outer space signed by Japan 
in 1967 which contains a precise and definite ban on placing nuclear and 
mass-destruction weapons in space orbits, installing military facilities 
on celestial bodies and in open space as well as testing weapons in outer 
space. Should weapons of mass destruction developed by the United 
States in partnership with Japan be placed into outer space, the latter 
will certainly have to share responsibility with the USA for violating 
that important international agreement, irrespective of its share of 
participation. , 

Furthermore, assistance in developing space weapons would imply 
the government’s foresaking its numerous statements and solemn promi¬ 
ses not to allow militarisation of outer space. At the UN General As¬ 
sembly in the fall of 1984, for instance, Japan voted for a resolution 
calling for prevention of an arms race in outer space. The Japanese 
Prime Minister reaffirmed that position in his statement at the jubilee 
Session of the UN General Assembly on October 23, 1985, stressing that 
a crucial task of humanity was to avert an arms race in space. 

Japan’s participation in the SDI programme would also be in flagrant 
conflict with the three non-nuclear principles proclaimed by the govern¬ 
ment in 1971, which state that Japan will not manufacture or possess 
nuclear weapons or bring them to its territory. The government has 
reaffirmed its commitment to those principles, inter alia, in direct linkage 
with the issue of taking part in the SDI. The Japanese Prime Minister 
stated in the budgetary commission of the House of Counsellors that 
Japan’s cooperation in implementing the programme should proceed 
within the framework of the Constitution, the three non-nuclear principles 
and the 1969 parliamentary resolution providing for the use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes. " 

At the same time, Tokyo tries to prove that, for example, the X-ray 
laser cannot be considered a nuclear weapon because the immediate 
source of destruction is a laser beam rather than a nuclear explosion 
which is used to pump the former. Yet, all the stratagems designed to 
evade the country’s non-nuclear status rest on tenuous grounds and meet 
with strong condemnation on the part of the public at large and the 
parliamentary opposition. 

Any attempts to exempt work, which Japanese scientists could conduct 
outside of the national territory, from the obligations assumed by Japan 
do not stand up to criticism, either. In connection with the request ad- 
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dressed by US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger to Japan and 
West European countries concerning their experts’ participation in the 
implementation of the SDl programme, Nakasone stated in the Diet that, 
in his opinion, the sending of scientists and researchers to the United 
States was in conformity with the framework of the Constitution and 
national policy. It is perfectly obvious, however, that Japan’s interna¬ 
tional commitments fully apply to all Japanese nationals, no matter 
whether they are engaged in work which, by their nature, may imply 
violation of those commitments within their homeland or on the territories 
of other countries. 

Since the SDl programme provides for the use of energy produced 
by a nuclear explosion for military purpose as its integral component, 
participation in the programme would mean violation of the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, signed by Japan in 1973 and 
ratified in 1976, which clearly and definitely prohibits it to conduct 
nuclear wcapons-rclatcd research. 

Finally, Japan's assistance to the USA in developing space weapons 
would contradict the three principles proclaimed in 1967 which outlaw 
arms export. True, they have been already infringed upon already in 
November 1983, when the Japanese government reached an agreement 
with the USA on the transfer of military technology. Yet, then it stressed 
the exceptional character of that agreement and indicated that military 
technologies provided to the United States as Japan’s only ally should 
not be transferred to third countries. While answering questions in the 
Diet. Shlntaro Abe stated that cooperation in the field of military 
technology will be only between Japan and the United Stales. In accord¬ 
ance with the existing ban on arms exports, there will be no such contacts 
with other countries. He stressed that Japan will not participate in 
SDl research, sliould any other states take a hand in that work. 

Yet, the multilateral character of the SDl programme and the joining 
of Britain and the FRG in it (and, in point of fact, of Italy since this 
March) clearly make it impossible to comply with both the three principles 
banning arms export and the agreement with the USA prohibiting, among 
other things, the transfer of military technology received from Japan to 
third countries. 

Thu.s, Japan’s participation in the SDl programme will imply viola¬ 
tion of the (.onstilution and of virtually all fundamental policy principles 
proclaimed by the Diet and the national government. It will erode Japan’s 
international prestige and weaken its positions on the world scene. 

A.ssistance in carrying out the US space militarisation plans will also 
adversely influence the military and strategic situation of Japan. Tokyo’s 
backing will help whip up the arms race and exacerbate international 
tensions, which will inevitably alTect Japan as a US ally. The Japanese 
press has been fully justified in pointing out that the “participation of 
Western countries in putting the SDl programme into effect can produce 
a negative impact on the process of detente whose signs have emerged 
at the Sovict-US summit talks in Geneva” and that the “realisation 
of the SDl will result in a further escalation of the arms race”. 

Representatives of the Japanese government have repeatedly stated 
that detente and the lowering of the level of confrontation between the 
two systems met their national interests and constitute an indispensable 
condition for ensuring peace and the country’s security. By taking a 
decision on joining the SDl, Japan will act contrary to its own interests. 

The development and deployment of space weapons and delivery 
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systems will inevitably require construction of all sorts of auxiliary 
communications, tracking and homing facilities on the territories of US 
allies. No less possible is the fielding of antisatellite weapons which can 
be equipped with nuclear warheads at the US bases in Japan. This 
means a sharp exacerbation of the danger of extending the arms race to 
Asia, stationing additional lethal armaments in that region, lowering 
the threshold of nuclear war, and dragging Tokyo therein, with ail the 
ensuring disastrous consequences in view of the country’s geographical 
position, size of territory, and extremely high population density. 

Finally, participation in “star wars’' preparations would ineluctably 
exert an adverse impact on Tokyo’s relations with the Soviet Union and 
China, good-neighbourly ties with which are of crucial importance for 
ensuring peace and security for Japan. Political analysts have correctly 
noted that the involvement of Western countries, including Japan, in the 
SDI programme “can be viewed as the formation of a common front 
against the USSR, which wMlI naturally make the Soviet Union more 
wary’’. 

China has also denounced the plans of creating space weapons 
emphasising that the SDI plan, if implemented, would make the US- 
Soviet relations more tense “which will increase the danger of world 
war and threaten world peace”. The government of the People’s Republic 
of China believes that “in order to safeguard world peace, it is 
imperative to prohibit the development, testing, production and deploy¬ 
ment of space weapons and to ultimately destroy all of them” and that 
“stropping the militarization of space is in the best interests of the 
people of the United States, the Soviet Union and the rest of the , 
world”. 

Support of the SDI would bring no economic benefits to Japan, either. 
It may spell profits for a few- companies but would negatively affect the 
economy as a whole. Business interests expresss conci'rn that such 
participation can become a sort of one way street for Tokyo in the sense 
that the USA will make use of the latest achievements of Japanese science 
and technology but will hardly be so willing to share .sonie of its latest 
accomplishments, taking into consideration the trade and economic 
rivalry between the tw'o countries and the American desire to restrain 
the Japanese competitive power. 

In the meantime, Japanese businessmen cannot but be alarmed by 
the fact that Japan’s involvement in the SDI programme will inevitably 
trigger a “brain drain” from the country, because huge allocations in 
the United States for the development of space weapons will enable US 
private companies and governmental laboratories to pay Japanese 
scientists and experts much more than in Japan and thereby to deprive 
national science and industry of the most talented and promising 
specialists. 

Lastly, association with the development of space weapons would 
sharply exacerbate the domestic political situation, primarily because the 
United States stipulates for Japan’s adopting a special law on protecting 
military secrets as a sine qua non for its participation in the SDI 
programme. Business interests have justly seen in those demands an 
attbmpt to control many developments related to “dual-purpose” 
technologies and thus sharply to curtail Japanese companies’ possibilities 
of applying high-tech innovations for manufacturing peaceful products, 
which w'ill whittle down marketing opportunities and erode Japan’s 
competitive position on the world market. 

The US demands have also been firmly rebuffed by all opposition 
parties, mass democratic organisations and trade unions, associations 
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of journalists, the mass media workers, and lawyers. They have stressed 
that such a law would inevitably infringe upon the constitutional rights 
and freedoms. 

Eager to accommodate Washington’s insistence and to meet the 
demands made by the most reactionary wing of the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party, the government prepared and, on June 6, 1985, 
submitted to the Diet for its consideration a bill on guarding state 
secrets, which envisaged imprisonment for a term of up to 10 years for 
collecting secret information or disclosing state secrets. A death sentence 
could be meted out if and when such actions “inflicted very serious 
damage on the national security”. 

The discussion of the bill in the Diet turned into a bitter political 
struggle. Representatives of the democratic forces indicated that the 
document under consideration contained no definition of the notion of 
“state secret” and was characterised by extremely vague formulations, 
which would permit to use it for severely restricting democratic rights 
and freedoms. The wave of indignation which rolled over the country 
became so impressive that in December 1985 the government had to 
acknowledge its defeat and to withdraw the bill. The conservatives, 
however, have not fully abandoned their intentions. Any advances with 
regard to the plans for taking part in the SDI programme would 
ineluctably make this issue once again the order of the day. 


I n the present-day situation, the responsibility of every state, big or 
small, for the fate of humankind is infinitely growing. A no small 
contribution to solving the problems of maintaining peace and eliminat¬ 
ing the threat of a destructive nuclear war could be made by Japan whose 
role on the world scene has of late substantially increased. Having become 
the world’s third biggest power in terms of its level of development, it 
possesses an enormous economic, scientific and technological potential 
which, if used in the interest of removing the threat of nuclear conflict, 
could promote Japan’s prosperity and enhance its international prestige. 
At the same time, being the only nation which has fallen victim to the 
nuclear bombardments, it enjoys a special moral right to raise its voice 
in defence of peace and complete prohibition of nuclear weapons. 

Yet, a radical improvement in the international situation on the basis 
of complete elimination of nuclear arms will be impossible unless the US 
renounces the development, testing and deployment of space weapons. 
These are the two indissolubly linked aspects of one and the same issue. 
Consequently, an/ support for the SDI programme and participation in 
the development of space weapons, albeit at the level of initial research, 
means erecting additional obstacles to nuclear disarmament. Referring 
to “star wars”, the Political Report of the CPSIJ Central Committee 
to the 27th Party Congress says: “The USA has alrea^ drawn many 
of its allies into this programme. There is the danger that things may 
become irreversible. Before it is too late, it is imperative to find a 
realistic solution guaranteeing that the arms race does not spread to 
outer space. The “star wars” programme cannot be permitted to be used 
as a stimulus for a further arms race or as a road-block to radical 
disarmament.” Not to promote preparations for a war in outer space but 
to take every effort to avert space militarisation and thus to create 
necessary conditions for an earlier total nuclear disarmament—this is 
the only road which fully meets the hopes and aspirations of the Japanese 
people and can make a major contribution of Japan to ensuring a last¬ 
ing peace throughout the world. 



TRADE UNIONS IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PEACE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Ibrahim Z A K A R I A 


T he last four decades are often characterised as an era heralding a 
democratic upsurge and ushering in great social transformations. 
This period has seen the emergence and consolidation of the world 
socialist system. This period. has seen an expansion of the democratic 
mass movements—the growth of trade unions and other democratic 
mass organisations of the working class. The great upsurge of the 
national liberation movement during this period resulted in the achieve¬ 
ment of national independence of over 100 states and the emergence of 
the non-aligned movement as an important force on the international 
scene. International and regional actions have grown at the popular 
level, based on the concept of unity and solidarity in struggle. 

This concerns, above all, the upsurge of the peace movement. Mil¬ 
lions have participated in peace marches in ail world capitals against 
the deployment of US medium-range nuclear missiles in Western Euro¬ 
pe—and earlier against attempts to deploy neutron bombs there. It is 
important to note that in Western Europe, USA and Canada many trade 
union locals were among the organisers of the anti-missile and anti¬ 
nuclear movement. It is worth noting that at the time of the UN General 
Assembly’s Second Special Session Devoted to Disarmament in 1982 
over a million demonstrated in New York and the demonstration was 
full with the banners of trade unions and peace groups. The five-minutes 
strikes organised in the FRG on the peace and stopping the arms race 
issues in 1983 showed the deep involvement of the trade unions in that 
country in the anti-nuclear struggle. The world-famous actions of the 
women in Great Britain at the Greenham Common had the support of 
several trade union groups and several British trade unions consider 
that “peace is trade unions business”. 

The movement for a nuclear-free Pacific in Australia and New Zealand 
has the complete support of trade unions in both countries. This move¬ 
ment is now supported by virtually all trade unions in the Pacific basin. 
Similar unanimous support for the declaration of the Indian Ocean as a 
zone of peace comes from trade unions of Asia and Africa. 

Closely linked with the peace issue is the struggle to protect the 
jobs and living standards of workers in the capitalist countries, which 
was now become the struggle for a democratic alternative to the crisis 
and austerity. The trade unions and all democratic forces can see that 
the austerity, wage-cuts and sacrifice of jobs are done to find the colos¬ 
sal .amounts needed to finance the all-consuming arms race whipped up 
by the military-industrial complexes of the imperialist stales. The struggle 
for the alternative to the arms race has brought into being new forms 
of democratic unity in the democratic mass movement in many countries, 
clearly directed against the monopolies, calling for the protection and 
development of national industries, improvement of working conditions 
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and protection of the environment, etc. The British miners’ strike which 
lasted a year brought into focus the destructive nature of the policies 
of the Tory government. 

Of a similar nature are the growing united struggles waged by 
workers and other democratic forces in the developing countries. The 
mass protest movement in Latin America against the consequences of 
the foreign debt burden has active trade union participation. This is only 
natural since the consequences of the “debt crisis” fall heavily on the 
workers in terms of factories closed, jobs lost, and the terrible decline 
in living standards. The big protest movements against the austerity 
policies imposed by the IMF on the newly-free states are other examples. 

In recent years, trade union and other popular level actions have 
considerably increased on various aspects of the problems confronted by 
the developing countries. The trade unions have initiated a number of 
international and regional initiatives. Of importance in this regard are 
the World Trade Union Conference on Development held in Belgrade in 
1980, the Asian and Oceanic Trade Union Conference on Development 
and a New International Economic Order held in Delhi in 1985, the 
Trade Union Conference of Latin American and Caribbean Countries 
held in Havana in 1985, etc.,—all of which had participation from trade 
unions of diverse affiliation or orientation. 

Another aspect around which democratic mass movements are 
mobilising public opinion relates to concrete solidarity with the struggle 
against racism and apartheid, against Israeli aggression and for the 
rights of the Palestinian people, against the repressive regimes such as 
in Chile, the imperialist intervention in Central America, etc. The tremen¬ 
dous activities of antiwar groups in many countries protesting against 
US aggressive war in Vietnam showed the potential of such solidarity 
movements. Broadly based committees c.xist in many countries to 
organise solidarity with the anti-imperialist struggle of the oppressed 
peoples. Many trade union locals extend support to such groups. Joint 
actions have also grown in the world trade union movement in the 
struggle against apartheid as can be seen from the anti-apartheid inter¬ 
national trade union conferences held under the auspices of the Workers 
Group of the ILO. The increased activity of trade unions and other 
democratic action groups in the campaign of sanctions against the 
Pretoria regime in the recent period is particularly significant. 

In the recent period, in particular, the role of non-governmental inter¬ 
national organisations (NGOs) at the level of the United Nations has 
been considerably enhanced. The important role of the NGOs was noted 
particularly at the UN Women’s Decade Conference in July 1985. The 
UN Conference had the participation of over 2,000 delegates from 
157 countries while the NGO Forurn which w^as organised parellelly 
drew the participation of about 15,000 representatives from all the 
continents, including representatives of women's organisations, trade 
unions and other mass organisations. The fact that such a very large 
event was organised by the NGOs themselves on a broad democratic 
basis and with months of preparations is an indication of the growing 
role and activity of the democratic mass movements in the world today. 

The growing' activity and influence of mass youth movements is seen 
in the various events at the regional and international level in connec¬ 
tion with the observance of the year 1985 as the International Year of 
Youih, designated by the UN. The greatest of such events was the World 
Festival of Youth and Students in Moscow, in the preparation and hold¬ 
ing of which a very large number of NGOs, including youth organisa¬ 
tions, trade unions and other mass organisations, actively participated. 

Similarly, in regard to the observance of 1986 as the International 
Year of Peace (a.nother UN initiative), a number of large initiatives 
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are planned by the NGOs, including a World Congress in Copenhagen. 
It will be recalled that the World Assembly For Peace and Life, Against 
Nuclear War held in Prague in 1983 represented about 100 international 
and national organisations. Thus it can be seen that the democratic mass 
rnovements exert an important influence in the evolution of the interna¬ 
tional situation and possess dynamic qualities of influencing the major 
international issues. The new edition of the CPSU Programme has stated 
that “a characteristic feature of our time is an upsurge of mass democra¬ 
tic movements in the non-socialist world". 

These positive features of development of the democratic mass move¬ 
ments, to be fully understood, must be seen in the complex background 
of the evolution of the international situation during the last four 
decades. The impact of the cold war was most serious and it will be 
seen that non-governmental international organisations, including the 
WFTU, greatly suffered from the disruptive attacks launched on it by 
the protagonists of the cold war. Evidently, the growth of democratic 
international organisations uniting workers of industrialised capitalist 
countries, socialist countries and developing countrie.s—a unity which 
was really built in the struggle against Hitler fascism—was not to the 
liking of imperialism and the international monopolies. 

But those who really believe in democratic unity and international 
solidarity did not lose heart. The patient efforts made by the WFTU and 
other democratic international organisations to rebuild unity and united 
action at the international level, uniting the workers and people of 
industrialised capitalist countries, socialist countries and developing 
countries are well known. These efforts continue. It is not easy to build 
unity in the face of the artificial barriers created by those who still have 
not shed their cold war ideologies. Moreover, we cannot ignore the active 
efforts to confuse, disrupt and divide the growing peace movement. 

It is necessary to work our way to remove the artificially-created 
misunderstanding and to find opportunities to create good international 
understanding. Imperialist propaganda becomes less and less effective 
when more and more millions of working people visit earh other and 
come in contact with one another’s problems and aspirations. 

Time has always acted on the side of social progress. The forces 
leading .social development grow stronger every day. The growth in the 
membership of the WFTU and in its influence is a clear example. 
(Compared to about 67 million trade union members reprc.scnted at the 
First World Trade Union Congress in Paris in 1945, representatives of 
269 million workers participated in the Tenth World Trade Union 
Congress in 1982. Compared to 64 organisations from 54 countries 
represented at its founding Congress, the 40th anniversary celebrations 
of the WFTU in 1985 was attended by 200 organisations from 114 
countries. Among them were many trade union centres not affiliated to 
the WFTU but who nevertheless came since they, like the WFTU, 
believe in unity and united action in the world trade union movement. 

Promoting united action in the world trade union movement is 
greatly helped by the activities of the trade unions in socialist countries 
which have established bilateral and multilateral relations with trade 
unions in the industrialised capitalist countries and developing countries. 
However, a very important negative factor is the typical attitude of the 
US Administration and .some in the top echelons of the AFL-CIO who 
disfavour official-level trade union contacts between the USA and the 
USSR. Between 1917 and till President Roosevelt, the Soviet Union itself 
did not exist for the blind policy-makers in the US State Department. Anti¬ 
communism and anti-Sovietism are strong trends in US policies todav. 
But one should hope that they will soon learn from their good friends 
in Western Europe and the trade unions in Western Europe, the 
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overwhelming majority of whom have bilateral relations with trade 
unions in socialist countries. 

The democratic mass movements are thus faced with certain specific 
problems of unity and international united action but with the experiences 
of the last four decades, they are in a position to advance further. The 
WFTU has called for an international campaign for Peace and Jobs as 
a specific trade union contribution to the observance of the International 
Year of Peace (1986). These and other issues of forging international 
trade union united action will be debated at the 11th World Trade Union 
Congress which will be held in Berlin in September 1986. The Congress 
is open to all trade union centres, irrespective of affiliation or orienta¬ 
tion. It will be a congress to build and strengthen world trade union 
unity and the unity of all democratic forces in the struggle for peace, 
for a better life and social progress. 

Despite the complex and contradictory nature of its development, the 
international trade union movement is gaining organisationally and 
politically. It is increasing its role in the modern world development and 
acting as a recognised force in the struggle for peace, disarmament, 
democracy, national liberation and social progress. 


AFRICA; US IMPERIAL POLICY IN ACTION 


V. VASILKOV 


R ecently, the young African states have been increasingly subjected to 
blackmail and the policy of diktat pursued by US imperialism. The 
last signs of attempts made by the previous Administration at flirting with 
the independent countries and national liberation movements on the con¬ 
tinent have vanished into the air. This is confirmed, in particular, by Wa¬ 
shington’s gendarme-like intentions to bring the political structures of 
the African countries into accord with the US notions of “freedom and 
democracy”. 

The imperialist strategy for Africa, as similar programmes for other 
regions, has been summed up in a series of statements made by the US 
President and become a complete foreiga policy concept which was chris¬ 
tened “neoglobalism”. Characterising this course steered by Washington, 
the newspaper O Jornal de Angola stressed: “Actual events have shown 
that for the sake of attaining the goals of enslaving the peoples and pro¬ 
tecting the ‘vital interests’ of the American monopolies the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration is bent on continuing to deal with Africa according to the 
‘law of the jungle’, resorting to the most inhuman methods of suppressing 
those who dare to follow an independent foreign policy guided by na¬ 
tional interests.” The main instruments chosen for realising these goals 
are as ever militarism and economic diktat. 

i 

T he USA was not gendarmes of Africa, once stated the US Secretary of 
State George Shultz. However, does not the proclamation of many regi¬ 
ons of the African continent as a “sphere of US vital interests” corroborate 
the fact that it is the gendarme-like functions that Washington strives to 
perform there? As was pointed out by the Ghanaian newspaper, Weekly 
Spectator, the policy of protecting US vital interests in different regions 
of the world means in fact Washington’s desire to carry out its hegemo- 
nistic claims. 

And there are quite a few examples in Africa confirming this. For in¬ 
stance, the USA has created a vast hotbed of military tensions in North 
Africa around Libya whose anti-imperialist policy does not suit Washing¬ 
ton. A large grouping of the US Navy has been stationed off the Libyan 
coast. Moreover, in March and April 1986 the Libyan territory was barba¬ 
rously bombed by the US military. 

One can not but mention the policy of the US “constructive engage¬ 
ment” in South Africa which artificially protracts the granting of indepen¬ 
dence to the Namibian people and intensifies the undeclared war against 
Angola, Mozambique and other “frontline states”. It is quite obvious that 
were it not for the comprehensive support rendered by US ruling circles, 
South Africa could not so arrogantly ignore the resolutions by the UN 
and other international organisations condemning its criminal policy. It 
is precisely the USA which bears full responsibility for the racists’ un¬ 
dermining activities against neighbouring states, for the fact that the 
Pretoria regime continues to spill the blood of the South African people 
who are standing up for their rights within South Africa. 
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It is quite obvious that Washington is more and more actively draw* 
ing Afiica into the sphere of its aggressive policy. Otherwise how can one 
ejrplain the fact that US interventionist forces are urgently being 
formed and that these forces are being provided with bases on and near 
the African continent? The Rapid Deployment Force (RDF), created in 
1979 and placed under the so-called US Central Command (CENTCOM) 
since 1983, now numbering more than 300,000 officers and men, and fully 
equipped with strategic mobility facilities, are obviously intended to serve 
aggressive purposes. Out of the 19 states whose territories Washington 
arbitrarily incorporated in the “CENTCOM zone of responsibility”, six 
are African countries. These are Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia, Djibouti, Soma¬ 
lia and Kenya. The CENTCOM headquarters also includes a group of 
100 officers who are instructed to draw up plans for deploying US troops 
in the countries of Africa south of the Sahara. 

The creation of this gendarme corps vividly exposes Washington’s 
ambitions to establish its domination in Africa. The US strategic line 
and the material instrument of its implementation—the RDF—are aimed 
to inhibit the advance of the African states along the road of strengthen¬ 
ing their independence and to impose neocolonial order on them. 

Since 1980 the RDF regularly has been holding military manoeuvres 
of the Bright Star series on the territories of Egypt, Sudan, Somalia and 
a number of Middle East countries. They include the movement of large 
land, air and naval units and testing out the methods of direct aggres¬ 
sion against these and neighbouring countries. The third exercise of this 
scries—Bright Star-85—was staged from August 1 to 10 last year on the 
territories of Egypt, Somalia, Jordan and Oman with the participation, 
apart from the forces of the above-mentioned countries, of more than 
9,000 US servicemen, dozens of US warships and aircraft. The show of 
the Pentagon’s military muscle was clearly intended to intimidate the 
states of this region. “The provocative manoeuvres, staged by the Pen¬ 
tagon in near proximity to the Ethiopian borders”, reads the statement 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia, “are particularly dange¬ 
rous in view of the fact that the Mogadisho authorities persist in their 
aggressive actions aimed at undermining the territorial integrity of 
Ethiopia.” 

Apart from the established military presence of the USA in North 
and East Africa and the adjacent waters of the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Indian Ocean the Pentagon is intensifying its activities in West Afri¬ 
ca in recent years. The United States began the “opening” of this new 
for itself operational theatre in April 1981 by dispatching to Liberia a 
company of Green Berets and the Thorn destroyer to train the local 
army. Then US men-of-war paid more and more “goodwill” naval visits 
to the ports of Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Senegal, Gabon and other West 
African countries. 

The next step was the conduct of military manoeuvres code-named 
West-.4frican Training Cruise in October-November 1984. While practic¬ 
ing engineering and landing operations, the ships of the US Navy visited 
J5 states of West Africa. An influential Nigerian newspaper. Vanguard. 
noted that thereby the US military-political machine was opening up for 
itself a new regio:* of influence. Such demonstrations of force are part 
and parcel of the military preparations of the United States, of the po¬ 
licy of rendering support to the reactionary regimes. They are aimed at 
forcing the local population to “get accustomed” to the presence of US 
troops in particular regions. 

Since the early 1980s the USA has been implementing an intensive 
programme for deploying their military bases on the territories of Afri¬ 
can countries, bases intended for use by the RDF against other states, 
including African ones. It should be recalled that in the 1940-1960s the 
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USA had a number of bases in Africa—in Morocco, Libya, Ethiopia, Li¬ 
beria, and South Africa. However, the USA had to evacuate most of them 
at the insistence of the independent African countrie.s. 

Presently, the US military is actively “returning” to Africa. In addi¬ 
tion to the remaining bases it gained access in the 1980-1984 period to 
almost 30 military facilities in Africa: in Egypt—6, Sudan—5, Kenya—3, 
Somalia—3, Morocco—6, the Comoro Islands—1, South Africa—3 (plus 
an opportunity to use “in crisis situations”, numerous bases of Pretoria), 
the Seychelles—1. There were reports that the USA plans to set up a 
military base in the heart of Africa, in the south of Chad, and that the 
USA and France are holding talks on the joint use of the military base 
in Djibouti. 

The Africans are well aware of the negative role these nests of ag¬ 
gression play on their continent. The Satellite of Lagos ascertained that 
the US military bases in the region are an impediment to peace in Africa 
and to the elimination of tension and conflicts. 

The threat of the US strategy as regards bases for Africa is, in fact, 
more acute if one takes into account the US military bases on the Diego 
Garcia Island, on the territory of Portugal (including the Azores), Spain 
(including the Canary Islands), Italy, Greece, Turkey, Israel, the Ascen¬ 
sion Island belonging to Great Britain and the Reunion Island belonging 
to France. Many of these bases have been already used in American 
operations against Africa. 

The establishment in Comiso (Sicily) of an US base of cruise missi¬ 
les, which have a range of about 2,600 kilometres and can reach Egypt, 
Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, as well as the northern parts of Sudan, 
Chad and Niger, poses a qualitatively new—missile-nuclear threat to the 
.African countries. The clutclies on Africa will be still tighter if reports 
are confirmed on the development by South Africa and Israel of a joint 
missile system intended to deliver nuclear weapons which, as many ex¬ 
perts believe, these countries possess. 

The US military preparations are accompanied by a sharp rise in Ame¬ 
rican military aid to the African countries which have assumed the un¬ 
seemly role of pursuing the imperialist policy on the continent or are 
marked by Washington for this role in the future. Over the past decade 
it has grown from $70.5 million in 1975 to $119 million in 1980 and 
$2I0-$220 million in 1985-1986 accounting at present for about 20 per 
cent of all US aid to Africa through governmental channels.' Taking into 
account the money earmarked actually for military purposes but booked 
as “economic” aid these figures will grow two-fold at least. Indicatively, 
from among 50 African states more than 90 per cent of this money is 
steadily flowing to 5 to 7 countries. In the 1980s these countries were 
Morocco, Tunisia, Sudan, Somalia, Kenya, Zaire and Liberia. 

Recently, considerable attention is paid to training African military 
personnel. Since 1980 the expenditure for these purposes has increased 
four times. Characteristically, the USA does not limit itself to its most 
trusted “friends” but is striving to use military aid to penetrate into 
more and more countries. For instance, in 1986 training programmes are 
scheduled for Equatorial Guinea, Sao Tome and Principe, the Comoro 
Islands. The USA regards as a primary goal in its military policy the 
establishment of such ties with the officer corps of the African countries’ 
armies. 

Taking into account the small size of the African armies and the fact 
that they are poorly equipped with modern heavy weapons, even rdaii- 
vely limited American infusions can sharply tilt the balance of force in 

' Statistical Abstract of the United States. Washincton, 1977, p. 861; 1981, p. 841; 
1985, p. 811; Department of State Bulletin, May 1985, p. 51. 
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any particular region in favour of an individual puppet regime. And thi 
is not ail: militarisation implanted from without is a heavy burden fc 
the extremely limited resources of the African countries. As was correcti 
noted in a study prepared by the Stockholm International Peace Re 
search Institute, “even if the arms are hot ultimately used in war, the 
‘kill’ indirectly by diverting scarce economic resources from basic deve 
lopment needs such as nutrition, medical care, housing and education”.- 
The resolution adopted in Lom^ (Togo) by the pan-African conference or 
security, disarmament and development in August 1985 stressed, in parti¬ 
cular, that military spending was a heavy burden for the continent and 
detrimental to the well-being, progress and internal security of the Afri¬ 
can states. 

In analysing US military expansion in Africa one can hardly over¬ 
look the so-called paramilitary or, put in plain terms, subversive acti¬ 
vities of the US secret services. It is the huge volume of these operations 
that allows the Pentagon to keep a “low profile” as regards the undis¬ 
guised US military presence in Africa. As R. Lemarchaund, a noted US 
expert on African affairs, stressed, it was high time “to recognise the 
CIA for what it is, i. e. a key element in the political equation of African 
states”.* The role that Washington entrusted to the CIA in Africa has 
assumed the most diverse forms ranging from “black” propaganda and 
subsidising “trade unions”, or insurgents, to the carefully elaborated 
plans to suppress uprisings with the help of mercenaries, and participa¬ 
tion in coups d’etat and assassinations. 

Since the early 1980 the budget of this Agency, particularly that of 
its department of covert operations, has swelled impressively. In October 
1981, the US President signed an executive directive expanding the CIA’s 
powers to carry out clandestine operations. From 1981 to 1985 even the 
official budget of this organisation doubled. 

According to foreign press reports the CIA now has 40 residences in 
the capitals of the African countries and 50 “strong points”. The major 
residences can be found in Rabat (Morocco), Cairo (Egypt), Monrovia 
(Liberia), Kinshasa (Zaire), Nairobi (Kenya), Pretoria (South Africa). 
The CIA department of covert operations alone uses in Africa 900 out 
of its 4,800 agents and has a budget of $50 million out of $450 million 
of the Agency’s officially stated budget. The network of the CIA’s infor¬ 
mers numbers 1,500 to 2,000 "correspondents”. The CIA annually con¬ 
ducts more than 130 major covert operations in Africa. 

The largest of them in recent years were the covert war of the CIA 
against Angola in 1975-1976, which is carried on nowadays by other 
means, the plots against the leaders of Mozambique, Zambia, Tanzania, 
Mauritania, Libya, the attempt at a military coup d’etat on the Seychelles 
by mercenaries, and a large-scale operation to overthrow the government 
of Chad in 1981. 

In granting the CIA the carte blanche on April 3, 1984, the US Presi¬ 
dent signed Directive 138 under which the USA, under the pretext of 
combatting terrorism, has openly opted for terrorist methods in its state 
policy. Elucidating this course the US Secretary of State declared that 
the United States regarded as its “moral right, indeed duty”... to under¬ 
take “appropriate preventive or pre-emptive actions against terrorist 
groups before they .strike”.'* On his part, the US President, replying to a 
correspondent’s question of whether, if the need be, international law will 

* World Armaments and Disarmament 1981, SIPRl, London, 1981, p. 117. 

» American Policy in Southern Africa: The States and the Stance, Ed. by R. Le¬ 
marchaund. Wa.shingtoti, 1978, p. 339 

* G. Shultz. “Terrorism: The Challenge to the Democracies. Address Before the 
Jonathan Institute’s Second Conference on International Terrorism on June 24, 1984, 
Department of State Bulletin, August 1984, p. 33. 
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be violated, said, without beating about the bush: “Yes!"® Obviously, they 
in Washington regard, as “terrorist" any governments and national libera¬ 
tion movements which are not to- the USA’s liking. 

The nature of the present-day US preparations in and around Africa 
indicates that the Pentagon "pulls up” the African theatre to the level 
that would allow the incorporation of the continent into a global US 
military structure. In its September 16, 1985 issue the newspaper O Jor- 
nal de Angola drew the following conclusion; “At a time when the coun¬ 
tries of Africa are striving to create a peaceable situation on the con¬ 
tinent, to establish a climate of trust and to do away with fratricidal 
wars the Reagan Administration uses ail means available to impede 
these efforts. In pursuing its hegemonistic interests it attempts to crush 
the legitimate aspirations of the peoples for freedom, independence and, 
eventually, to deprive them of the right to choose their own destiny." That 
is what lies behind talk of “securing a democratic form of government" 
in the African countries. 


I n recent years the USA has stepped up its economic expansion in the 
African countries. It was prompted by the American monopolies’ at¬ 
tempts to secure for themselves access to the mineral resources of the 
African stales, to expand export of goods, capital and services. However, 
the principal socio-economic goal of the USA has remained the deeper 
integration of the African countries into the world capitalist economy as 
a dependent and exploited periphery, as was the case before, and to this 
end to consolidate capitalist relations in them, as well as to block the 
struggle for progressive socio-economic transformations. 

In doing so, Washington was increasingly striving to attract ex¬ 
tensive material and financial resources of the American corporations 
and their extensive experience and connections in the host countries to 
achieve their aims on the continent and to impose on the African coun¬ 
tries their own methods of tackling the socio-political, racial and other 
problems besieging the region. Chester Crocker, US Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs, before he was appointed to this post, wro¬ 
te: “U.S. private sector constitutes an important potential adjunct 
of regional policy in Africa” and that is why it needs “to be consciously 
incorporated in a new approach to Africa”. ® On its part the govern¬ 
ment has extended financial guarantees and political support to the 
activities of corporations in Africa. Washington believes that close coor¬ 
dination of the activities of the business quarters and the government 
are vital for raising the efficiency of US policy. 

For instance, the private capital of the American TNCs is exported 
primarily to the countries with predominantly pro-Western regimes, with 
relatively developed economies, abundant natural resources or to those 
which are in an advantageous strategic position. This is corroborated 
by the fact that more than 70 per cent of all direct capital investments 
by the American TNCs are concentrated in 8 out of 45 African coun¬ 
tries located south of the Sahara (Nigeria, Liberia, Kenya, C6lc 
d’Ivoire, Zambia, Ghana, Zaire and Zimbabwe) and that the racist South 
Africa accounts for about 37 per cent of the direct private US capital 
investments on the African continent. At the same time, the American 
TNCs deliberately sidetrack a vast group of the least developed coun¬ 
tries where hundreds of thousands oi people suffer from hunger and 
disease. 

• See U.S. News & World Report, Nov. 18, 1985. 

‘ Ch. Crocker, “African Policy in Ihc 1980s*’, Washington Quarterly. Summer 1980, 
pp. 77. 80. 
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Simultaneouly, it should be stressed that the US monopolies concen¬ 
trate their investments in the industrial sectors most profitable and stra¬ 
tegically important for the USA, rather than in the sectors important 
for the national economic development of the newly free countries. For 
instance, more than 75 per cent of their investments go to the extract¬ 
ing branches (including 67 per cent in oil extraction) and only 9 per 
cent is invested in the manufacturing industries of the African countries. 
Staple US imports from Africa are oil and oil products (68 per cent) 
and other primary goods, while the US exports are machinery and equip¬ 
ment (43 per cent) and foodstuffs (23 per cent). 

The same trends can also be traced in trade. Algeria, Angola, Ca¬ 
meroon, Gabon, Egypt, C6te d’Ivoire, Nigeria, and Zaire, principal ex¬ 
porters of oil and other minerals, account for more than 90 per cent 
of the total US imports from Africa in 1985. As for the American exports 
to Africa one can observe a similar picture: those countries exporting 
primary goods account for more than 50 per cent. It is also indicative 
that South Africa accounts for more than 23 per cent of the American 
exports to Africa and about 14 per cent of the imports from this con¬ 
tinent. 

The export of state capital under the “aid" programmes occupies a 
particular place in US foreign economic policy. In the 1980s its ability 
to serve the implementation of Washington’s military-strategic designs 
is moving to the forefront. As other forms of the US economic expan¬ 
sion, this “aid” is limited to a small range of countries where the USA 
has military-strategic interests and to the countries which provide mili¬ 
tary bases for the Pentagon. 

At the same time, the USA not infrequently uses the rendering of 
“aid” to blackmail progressive regimes. For instance, in 1981 the USA 
suspended food “aid” to Mozambique in response to the expulsion from 
that country of the American diplomats-spies, in 1982 cut “aid” to Ethio¬ 
pia and Tanzania under the false pretext of human rights “violations” 
there, and in 1983 it reduced “aid” to Madagascar and Zimbabwe becau¬ 
se of their anti-US stand at the United Nations. 

Recently, the orientation of this “aid’ towards consolidating the pri¬ 
vate sector and an “open” market economy in the African countries has 
become a characteristic feature of “aid” as an instrument of American 
capital’s expansion. The present trends of this course can be clearly seen 
from the initiative in the field of the economic policy for Africa south 
of Sahara which was proclaimed by the USA in February 1984. Within 
its framework it is planned to spend above the usual assistance pro¬ 
grammes $500 million within five years, beginning from $75 million in 
1985. Indicatively, subsidies will be granted to a limited (5 to 10) range 
of the African countries which most actively encourage the development 
of the private sector. The Daily Times of Lagos stated that while taking 
care of the interests of its TNCs in Africa and boasting about the 
amount of “aid” to the Africans, Washington passes over in silence the 
fact that over the past 20 years the transnational corporations have 
received three times more profit from the sale of weapons alone to the 
stales of the cont'nent than the sum of all US “aid” to Africa. 

This is the way the United States channels its food aid. Thus, the 
Food for Progress programme proclaimed by the USA in 1985 as well as 
an “economic initiative" is geared to inculcate capitalism in the African 
countries. 

When speaking about US food “aid' it should be noted that it is. a 
far cry from genuine “goodw'ill” shown to the African countries, as Wa¬ 
shington is at pains to prove. The Wall Street Journal had to concede 
in this connection that as regards the USA there are no friends in Af- 
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rica, but only beggars. ^ It is not a mere coincidence that, as was stres¬ 
sed in a report produced by the Department of State, in defining the 
countries in need of aid taken into account will be such criteria as the 
implementation by a particular country of a rational economic policy, 
the abidance of its leadership to this policy, and cooperation with the 
countries and organisations granting this aid. 

It is noteworthy that this line in US policy is being placed on a long' 
term footing. The government-sponsored Council on Foreign Relations 
and the Overseas Development Council have been instrumental in sett¬ 
ing up in the USA a Special Committee on African Development Stra¬ 
tegies. Its Co-Chairmen are Lawrence Eagleburger, former Under-Sec¬ 
retary of State, and D. McHenry, former US Ambassador to the UN. 
In the report entitled. Compact for African Development, Washington’s 
neocolonialist course was quite clearly set forth stipulating that “the 
compact requires a mutual understanding: a US commitment to long¬ 
term support in exchange for an African commitment to implement re¬ 
forms and improve economic performance. Only such reforms can gua¬ 
rantee greater external support’’.® 

Obviously, such a policy has nothing to do with encouraging the 
economic development of the African countries. Indeed, it is impos.sihle 
to conceal the results of the pernicious policy followed by the Western 
monopolies in Africa. Nowadays, 140 million of the 550 million of the 
Africans are provided with food through supplies from abroad. Between 
1972 and 1983 the cost of imported foodstuffs to the A.fncan countries 
has grown from $600 million to $5,400 million, it increased by 800 per 
cent and consumed 20 per cent of their export earnings. Several million * 
people have died of malnutrition. The per capita income which was 
slightly rising in the 1970s since 1980 has begun to invariably drop on 
average by 4.1 per cent annually and now this indicator is 15 to 20 per 
cent lower than 15 years ago.® 

The debt noose in which the W’est holds Africa is getting tighter by 
the day. The state debt of the African countries ha.s skyrocketed from 
$20,000 million in 1975 to $170,000 million at the end of 1985, or 8.5- 
fold. According to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Deve¬ 
lopment, the annual payment of the African countries to honour the debt 
grew to $20,400 million in 1985. This means that another 40 per cent 
of the African countries export earnings found their way to the Ameri¬ 
can and West European strong boxes. 

H. Jack.son, Professor of the Hunter College spoke quite definitely 
on this score: “Indeed, debt servicing can be said to be at the core of 
the .African countries’ economic crises. E.xtcrnally, it prolongs their de¬ 
pendence on external creditors. At home, it thwarts their fundamental 
objective of transforming their stagnating economies into modern deve¬ 
lopment societies. By depleting available hard currencies, it also cuts 
back capital for food imports at a time when the drought is compound¬ 
ing this need.” 

Therefore, the goals of the US neocolonialist policy are at odds with 
the interests of the African countries. By expanding the scope of the ac¬ 
tivities by private capital in the developing African countries, increasing 


' The Wall Street Journal, Match 26, 1986. 

* L. Eagleburger and D. McHenry, “Compact for African Development, Report of 
the Committee on African Development Strategics".—A. Joint Project of the Council 
on Foreign Relations and the Overseas Development Council, New York, December 
1983, p. 1. 

» L. Brown and E. Wolf. "Reversing Africa’s Decline", Worldwatch Paper 65, World- 
warch Institute, Washington, June 1985, pp. 7-8. 

"• H. Jackson. "The African Crises: Drought and Debt", Foreign Affairs. Summer 
1985, pp. 1093-1094. 
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their dependence on monopoly capital and stepping up the aggressive¬ 
ness and politicalisation of the “aid", programmes the USA entertains 
hopes of strengthening imperialism’s positions in the young states of 
the continent. 

However, ail this cannot go on forever, as the Political Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress noted. “The mili¬ 
tary force that the USA is counting on to maintain the status quo, to 
safeguard the interests of the monopolies and the military-industrial 
complex, and to prevent any further progressive change in the newly 
free countries," stressed the Report, “can only complicate the situation 
and precipitate new conflicts. The bags of money are liable to become 
kegs of gunpowder.” 

Such a situation doesn’t naturally suit the peoples of Africa. Wa¬ 
shington’s undisguised refusal to recognise the interests of the African 
countries is a stimulus to the rise of anti-imperialist and anti-American 
sentiments on the continent, to consolidating their determination to more 
vigorously fight for genuine independence. 



Portugal: At a Complex Stage 


A. Z H E BIT 


P ortugal is going through a crucial stage that will determine in many 
respects its future development. The country that had been known in the 
West before the revolution oi April 25, 1974 as “Europe’s backwoods” is ac¬ 
quiring a strong foothold on the world scene. Portugal was among Europe’s 
small and medium countries which, together with the major powers, had 
made considerable contributions to promoting and strengthening detente in 
the 1970s. 

However, economic hardships have been mounting; they are aggravated 
by Portugal’s membership in the EEC since January 1, 1986, and acute so¬ 
cial conflicts and political instability, as evidenced by frequent government 
crises (from 1974 to 1985 Portugal has changed 15 cabinets). 

Late in 1985-early in 1986 early parliamentary and local elections 
were held along with regular presidential elections in an atmosphere of 
acute political struggle. The mass electors’ support for the Communists and 
their vote for Mario Soares, former General Secretary of the Socialist Party, * 
frustrated the ultra-rights’ plan to install their candidate, Diego Freitas do 
Amaral, in office. 


T o get a better understanding of what has been taking place in Portugal 
one should recall its post-revolutionary hardships which had sometimes 
acquired a dramatic pitch. The revolution had brought down the fascist dis- 
tatorship, dealt a heavy blow to the positions of monopoly capital and gave 
freedom to Portugal’s colonies. Diplomatic relations were established with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

By the end of 1975, however, the reactionary circles succeeded in hinder¬ 
ing revolutionary development. The situation became highly specific: with 
state power in the hands of the bourgeoisie, the working people, neverthe¬ 
less, were actually able to influence political development. This specific 
feature became reflected in Portugal’s Constitution of 1976, one of the most 
progressive fundamental laws in the West. 

That is why the bourgeoisie levelled one of its main attacks at achieving 
a revision of the Constitution. Supported by the imperialist powers and 
above all the USA, and mobilising its huge arsenal of counter-revolutionary 
means and methods, reaction succeeded in restoring to a certain degree the 
positions of the big bourgeoisie and latifundists and put a hold on the so¬ 
cio-economic and political gains of the April Revolution. The amendments 
made to the Constitution in 1982 failed to destroy its progressive character. 

The “democratic alliance” governments—a bloc of right-wing parties 
that had come to power in the early 1980s—are the most zealous representa¬ 
tive of the policy of big capital. At that time the forces of the Right, seeking 
to weaken the positions of the working people and enhance those of the 
bourgeoisie, deliberately and steadily undermined the gains of the April 
Revolution, stopping at nothing regardless of how it affected the national 
economy. Alvaro Cunhal, General Secretary of the Portuguese Communist 
Party, noted: “Facts show that the single-minded policy of the ruling circ- 
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les is responsible for the sharp critical situation in the country rather than 
external, purely economic factors, and certainly not the revolutionary-de¬ 
mocratic gains of 1974-1975.”' 

The reactionary shift in Portugal’s domestic policy went hand in hand 
with the sharp turn to the right in its foreign policy. For one, the ‘‘democra¬ 
tic alliance” governments followed in the wake of present US policy in vir¬ 
tually all its international aspects, including disarmament, and began to 
curtail contacts with the Soviet Union. It was only through action from the 
working class and the masses at large that it was possible to foil the reac¬ 
tionary schemes that could have made naught of the democratic system. 

The domestic and foreign policies pursued by the ‘‘democratic alliance” 
were condemned by the people. Many Portuguese citizens who had pre¬ 
viously voted “right” withdrew their support Tor those parties. This led to 
the resignation of the “democratic alliance” government and then to the 
defeat oT the bourgeois parties at the parliamentary elections in April 1983. 

The Portuguese people pinned great hopes on the new coalition govern¬ 
ment of Socialists and Social-Democrats (SP/SDP) which assumed office 
in June 1983. However, the “100 measures” advanced by the new govern¬ 
ment by way of an initial stage for its “austerity economy” policy ser¬ 
ved as a cover-up for the right-wing forces’ onslaught on the gains of the 
April 1974 Revolution. The country’s economy entered another slump. 
The situation was aggravated by the constant trade and balance of 
payments deficits, the unprecedented growth of the foreign debt, which 
topped $ 15,000 million (73.9 per cent of the GDP) ^ in 1985, and soaring 
unemployment which official data set at half million. The SP/SDP 
Cabinet pursued a policy of curtailing state investments into the national 
economy, restricting the activities of nationalised enterprises, transferring 
the lands of agricultural cooperatives to their former owners, and giving 
every form of encouragement to private enterprise. 

Last summer Portugal was hit by another government crisis. The Social- 
Democratic leadership officially announced their decision to break their 
agreement with the Socialists for forming a government with them. Soon 
after Mario Soares resigned his post. After consulting the country’s leading 
political parties President Antonio Rainalho Eanes dissolved the National 
Assembly and declared the holding of new parliamentary elections ahead of 
schedule. 

The government crisis did not come as a surprise. Local and foreign ob¬ 
servers ascribed the resignation of the SP/SDP Cabinet to conflicts in the 
top echelons of the ruling parties and between the coalition parties them- 
.selves. Moreover, contradictions had conic to a head between the govern¬ 
ment, on the one hand, and other government bodies and state institutions, 
on the other. 

What had actually brought down the coalition government wa.« the 
people’s dissatisfaction with its domestic and foreign policies. They wan¬ 
ted a government that would save their country from an economic catast¬ 
rophe, curb all attempts at restoring monopoly rule, strengthen the country’s 
.sovereignty and political independence and preserve the gains of the April 
Revolution. 

At the parliamentary elections in October 1985 the main struggle en¬ 
sued between five parties and election blocs: the United People’s Alliance 
(The UPA bloc united the Portuguese Communi.st Party, Portuguese De¬ 
mocratic Movement, the Green Party, and the Independent Democrats), 
the Portuguese Socialist Party, the Social Democratic Party, the ultra-right 
Social-Democratic Centre and a new political grouping—the Party for De- 


' Kominiinist. No. 9, 1985, p. 106. 
^ Soe O nUtrio, Dec. 16, 1985. 
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mocratic Renovation, founded to promote the political activities of ex-Pre* 
sident Antonio Ramalho Fanes. 

The biggest vote (approximately 30 per cent) went to the Social De¬ 
mocrats who received 88 deputy seats. SDP leader Anibal Cavaco Silva 
was appointed Prime Minister. The positions of the United People’s 
Alliance remained almost intact. Despite Its insignificant lossed (6 de¬ 
puty seats out of 44) the Alliance confirmed its right to take part in 
re.'iolving the country’s key socio-economic and political problems. The 
success of the Party fw Democratic Renovation, whose first electoral 
experience gave it 45 deputy seats, was a significant event. 

The Socialists lost 44 deputy .seats and suffered a shattering defeat. The 
Social-Democratic Centre lost 8 of its 30 seats. The PCP Central Commit¬ 
tee noted that the parliamentary elections of October 1985 “were not only 
a firm denunciation of the anti-popular and anti-national policy conducted 
by the interchanging right-wing governments, but also a firm resolve to 
achieve changes of a democratic and patriotic character.” 

Having suffered a defeat at the local elections in December 1985, the 
right-wing forces, which had united in an anti-democratic front, began to 
bank on the presidential elections. 

The struggle for the presidency acquired an acute character. In the first 
round of the elections held this January the biggest vote (2.6 million, or 
46 per cent) went to the right-wing candidate Diego Freitas do Amaral. 
Former Socialist Party leader Mario Soares, who was also in for the second 
round, received 1.4 million votes (26 per cent). 

The Portuguese reaction was already celebrating its victory, but the de¬ 
mocratic forces had no intention of stepping aside. The Portuguese Com¬ 
munist Party, the Party for Democratic Renovation, the Portuguese Denioc^ 
ratic Movement and the country’s leading trade unions came out in support 
of Mario Soares. The second round of the elections held in mid-February 
1986 gave Mario Soares over 51 per cent of the vote and the President’s 
office. The country’s democratic public appraised his victory as a heavy 
blow to the reactionary forces. 


I n the course of the entire post-revolutionary period Portuguese reaction 
looked upon blocking with the aggressive US and NATO policies as a re¬ 
liable means of hamstringing the revolutionary gains and shoring up the 
positions of big capital. It was also seeking to speed up Portugal’s entry 
into the EEC. 

Starting in 1977 all of Portugal’s governments had been zealously work¬ 
ing to bring the country into the Common Market. After long and protrac¬ 
ted negotiations the Bru-ssels session of the EEC Council finally endorsed 
in March 1985 the decision to admit Portugal and Spain into the EEC as 
of January 1, 1986. 

On the eve of Portugal’s official entry into the Comon Market its ruling 
circles unleashed a nationwide propaganda campaign avertising the “be¬ 
nefits” that were allegedly lying in store for the country. 

However, most Portuguese people have but a vague idea of the country’s 
p.rospects for development. This is how a correspondent of the French news¬ 
paper La Croix writes of his talks with people in the streets of Lisbon and 
Porto: "The EEC?—No. 1 don’t know',” answered one doubtfully. Others, 
showing complete surpise. assure us that this is "a country in Northern 
Europe, with which Portugal intends to maintain business contacts”. Those 
who are better versed in current events gladly exlaim; “It’s owing to the 
EEC that car prices will go down,—and so will taxes..,”® 


i.a Croix, Oct. 5. 198.'). 



The country’s progressive public along with several representatives of 
its business circles and economic experts have repeatedly pointed to the 
danger inherent in its entry into the EEC; They emphasised that this would 
lead to an industrial slump, and a lag in the competition with advanced 
West European countries, bring down the people's living standards, and 
ultimately turn Portugal into a underdeveloped appendage of the EEC. 

Although Portugal has only started out as an EEC member there is al¬ 
ready every reason to state that these forecasts have been justified to a 
considerable degree. Since January 1, 1986 prices have gone up for several 
types of goods and most services; many petty and middle enterprises, the 
backbone of Portugal’s economy, are on the verge of going bankrupt. Ac¬ 
cording to trade union estimates unemployment is liable to double. The 
“benefits” that Portugal was to have enjoyed through the use of the EEC 
“structural funds” have been reduced to naught by the decision of the Lu¬ 
xemburg meeting of EEC foreign ministers held last October, which pre¬ 
vents Portugal from increasing agricultural exports to the Common Mar¬ 
ket countries. Moreover, from January 1986 the fishing fleets of all of Por¬ 
tugal’s 11 EEC partners have received access to its territorial waters. This 
will have a dire effect on the country’s national fishing fleet which is no 
rival to its European counterparts. Portugal’s trade and economic relations 
with non-members of the EEC are deteriorating. 

Portugal’s membership in the Common Market has increased the de¬ 
mands of its right-wing circles to rehaul the economy after the model of 
developed West European capitalist countries. And this in their opinion 
involves first and foremost a revision of the Constitution. Besides, the 
reactionary circles arc out to change the labour code in order to make it 
easier to discharge people from work, denationalise—fully or partially— 
nearly 20 state-owned enterprises, and to revise the legislation on landow- 
nership in the interests of private holders. 

The motives behind the EEC decision to extend its ranks, were chiefly 
of a political nature. Following the revolution in Portugal and the down¬ 
fall of the Franco-style dictatorship in Spain, bourgeois circles in the “Ten” 
found it necessary to enhance the capitalist system in the Pyrenees states 
by closer economic cooperation. Moreover, the entry of Spain and Portugal 
into the Common Market answered the plans of the US military industrial 
complex to strengthen NATO’s “European support”. One cannot disregard 
the endeavours of the EEC’s transnational and national corporations to 
extend their economic expansions to southern Europe, as well as to the Me¬ 
diterranean, and the Portuguese-speaking countries of Africa and Latin 
America, where Spain and Portugal have long-standing traditional econo¬ 
mic ties. 

In Portugal’s foreign policy priority development was also given to re¬ 
lations with the USA. In December 1983 the two countries signed an ag¬ 
reement which extended for another seven years the use by the USA of the 
Lajes military base in the Azores, which the Washington strategists regard 
as a springboard for transferring US intervention troops to different parts 
of the world. Besides, Lisbon has come out in support of deploying US 
medium-range missiles in Western Europe. 

As to the attitude of the SP/SDP Cabinet to the US “.star wars” project, 
it can be said that the Portuguese leaders were outwardly quite restrained 
on the matter of militarisation of outer space, being well aware of the ne¬ 
gative attitude shown towards the project by the country’s democratic pub¬ 
lic and peace organisations as well as several West European governments. 
In August 1985 Portugal joined the European organisation of nuclear re¬ 
search, an act characterised by the then Minister of Foreign Affairs Jaime 
Gama as “another step towards Portugal’s participation in the Eureka 
project”. 

Nevertheless, Washington has to a certain extent succeeded in gearing 
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Portugal to its “strategic defence initiative”. In particular, in 1984 the USA 
was alowed to build a station for tracking US spy-satellites in the sou¬ 
thern province of Al-garve subordinated to the North American Aerospace 
Defense Command (NORAD) 

Of late the White House has begun to drag Portugal even more zealous¬ 
ly into NATO’s military affairs, and into its plans for militarising outer 
space. There were in part the aims underlying the US President’s visit to 
Lisbon in May 1985. 

The appointment of a new US ambassador to Portugal last year was 
regarded by many obserevers as overt pressure on the country. Frank Sha¬ 
kespeare, former Chairman of the Board for International Broadcasting 
and an “expert” in “psychological warfare”, stepped in for Henry A. Hol¬ 
mes, a “liberal” in Washington’s opinion. The new Ambassador started out 
by taking the floor in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee of the US 
Congress to express serious dissatisfaction with the proportional voting 
systerii in Portugal which gave Communists a wide representation in Par¬ 
liament, and cracked down on what he believed the much too extensive 
role of the state sector in the country’s economy. In late 1985 it turned 
out that the USA had been secretly financing conservative organisations 
in several West European countries including Portugal. 

Today the peace movement is gaining momentum in Portugal. Along 
with the existing progressive organisations uniting the country’s antiwar 
forces, like the Portuguese Council for Peace and Cooperation and the “No 
to Nuclear Weapons in Portugal!” movement, there have come to the fore 
many others, among them, the Green Party, the Association Portuguese 
Physicians Against Nuclear War, the Assembly of Peace Champions of 
Lisbon, and others. The peace champions fight against the use of their 
country’s territory for deploying, transporting and stockpiling nuclear 
weapons, and denounce the US “star wars” programme including the build¬ 
ing project of a space tracking station in the Algarve Province which is 
part of this monstrous space militarisation programme. 

The use of the Tejo estuary for docking and refuelling US battleships 
and nuclear-powered submarines carrying nuclear weapons have caused 
great anxiety among all of the country’s progressive public. Wide acclaim 
has been given in this connection to the bills introduced by Communist de¬ 
puties in Parliament on banning the deployment, stockpiling and transpor¬ 
tation of nuclear weapons in the country’s territory, revising US-Portugucse 
military agreements, and declaring the Portuguese territory a nuclear-free 
zone. The campaign to declare all of the Pyrenean Peninsula a nuclear-free 
zone is also gaining momentum. 


I n the first years when diplomatic relations were established between the 
USSR and Portugal their cooperation made good progress and was 
rich in content. The turn that took place in Portugal’s foreign policy in the 
early 1980s weakened these ties. Portugal began to take an active part in 
the anti-Soviet campaign unleashed in the West. In the obtaining conditions 
the USSR held its ground and fulfilled meticulously its commitments to 
the 'bilateral agreements, which in the ultimate end became the basis for 
the revival of Soviet-Portuguese relations under the SP/SDP government. 

Exchanging parliamentary delegations in 1984-1985 also helped norma¬ 
lise relations between the two countries In June 1985 President Eanes told 
representatives of the USSR Supreme Soviet that differences in the count¬ 
ries* socio-political systems should not hinder the growth of contacts and 
understanding, and stressed the need to give the bilateral relations a sound 
foundation that would withstand the ups and downs of international life. 
Both sides stressed that comprehensive Soviet-Portuguese cooperation. 
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which had been an element of detente in the 1970s, could and should beco¬ 
me in our time a factor of preserving, reviving and intensifying detente. 

Economic and cultural ties between the Soviet Union and Portugal have 
received a new impetus. The mixed bilateral commission that was set up to 
check on the fulfilment of their trade agreement had kept up its work. At 
its Sessions note was made that their trade contacts be improved with 
due regard for economic potentials of the two countries. Joint endeavour 
was expressed to strengthen and promote trade relations, especially in the 
shipbuilding and metalworking industries. 

It is well known that orders placed by the Soviet foreign trade associa¬ 
tion Sudoimport for the building of river-sea type vessels at the Viana do 
Castelo shipyards, which had been coming in from the USSR since 1976, do 
not only promote the development of bilateral trade relations, but provide 
many with work at the ship-building enterprises. Since 1976 ten vessels for 
the Soviet river and naval fleet have come out of here. 

In exchange for vessels, cork, footwear, textiles, tinned fish and other 
products, the Soviet Union exports to Portugal machines and equipment, 
chemical goods and automobiles. 

There is no doubt that Soviet-Portuguese cooperation has great reser¬ 
ves in store. To make use of them it is necessary to remove the artificial 
barriers that are hindeing belateral contacts. In this connection one can¬ 
not help noting the positive trends that appeared in the first months under 
the Social Democratic government. Among its first acts Anibal Cavaco Sil¬ 
va’s Cabinet annuled the decision of the preceding government to denounce 
Portugal’s trade agreement with the Soviet Union under the pretext of the 
former’s new commitments to the EEC. 

The USSR’s new peace initiatives received wide approval in Portugal. 
In an official note circulated in Lisbon by the Foreign Ministry the govern¬ 
ment showed its interest in the statement by Mikhail Gorbachev of January 
15, 1986. 

This March a Soviet delegation under V. P. Orlov, Deputy Chairman 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, attended the inauguration 
ceremony of Portugal’s President Mario Soares. In the course of the talks 
and meetings with Soviet parliamentarians Portugal’s government leaders, 
and among them President Soares, spoke in favour of their country’s more 
active participation in the East-West dialogue and in normalising a regular 
e.xchange of views with the Soviet Union on problems of mutual interest. 

i 

P ortugal has entered a highly complicated and responsible stage of deve¬ 
lopment. The recent elections were solid proof that its democratic forces 
were capable of giving a firm rebuff to the counter-attacks of the Right and 
defending the gains of the .April Revolution. Speaking at the 27th CPSU 
Congress Alvaro Cunhal, General Secretary of the Portuguese Communist 
Party, said that although the situation remained exceedingly complex, “the 
results of the elections have done away with the direct threat of a counter¬ 
revolutionary coup and have made conditions more favourable for uniting 
w'orking people and democrats to keep up the struggle for democracy. In 
defence of the revolutionary gains which are an integral element of Por¬ 
tugal’s democratic system—the agrarian reform, nationalisation, the work¬ 
ing people’s rights, democratic local governments, and civil liberties.’’ 
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I The Ediforial Board of the journal International Affairs 

approached several heads of delegations to the 27th Con- 

I i gress of the CPSU asking them to share their impressions of 
] I the Congress work and to answer a few questions pertaining 

I I to the situation in various countries and regions of the world. 

I Their answers are given below. 


HARILAOS FLORAKIS, General Secretary, Central Committee, Communist 
Party of Greece 

The International Impact of the 27th Congress Will Be Both 
Comprehensive and Significant 

The 27th Congress of the CPSU was a congress worthy of Lenin’s- 
glorious Party. Its atmosphere was one of criticism and innovation, ideo¬ 
logical and organisational unity, frank talk free of any embellishment, 
endeavour to lay bare shortcomings and refrain fiom trying to find easy, 
simplistic solutions. 

Highly significant were the following topics: the programme for acce¬ 
lerating the country’s socio-economic development, reorganisation of its 
economic mechanism and other problems concerning the Soviet society 
and the contemporary world. 

The speeches of the delegates made a deep impression on me. They 
were confirmation that the bold ideas contained in the Political Report of 
the Central Committee were turning into a cau.se of the working people. 
And this infuses one with optimism, for implementation of the plans 
mapped out by the 27th CPSU Congress is inconceivable without activis¬ 
ing the initiative of the people at large. 

In my opinion, the decisions of the Congress will have an impact on 
the overall world situation today as well as in the cour.se of their imple¬ 
mentation. This impact will be of a comprehensive nature, and that is 
why I would like to dwell only on a few of its aspects. 

The Soviet Union’s concrete, reali.stic and revolutionary proposals 
aimed at strengthening peace and achieving stage-by-stage di.sarniament, 
which have been approved by the 271h Congress, have met with ever in¬ 
creasing world-wide response. They are supported to a lesser or greater 
extent by many states, parties and movements, irrespective of socio-poli¬ 
tical and ideological distinctions. These proposals open up new prospects 
for bringing together peaceloving forces the world over. 

Firstly, they afford the USA less opportunities for indulging in demago¬ 
guery and deceiving peoples, and clearly show imperialism’s responsibi¬ 
lity for the existing situation. And it is quite obvious that in the wake of 
these proposals a large number of capitalists countries will have to re¬ 
ckon with the demands of their peaceloving forces and the Soviet initiati¬ 
ves. The stronger the peace movement, the more resolutely it will support 
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the Soviet proposals, the greater will be the hope that the capitalist states 
and, above all, the USA will change its old approach or develop a new 
one to these issues. 

Secondly, the directives of the 27th CPSU Congress on international 
questions meet the aspirations of the peoples in the developing countries 
who experience no small difficulties and are suffering from the conse-. 
quences of imperialism’s neocoionialist policy. Hence, its decisions instill 
new hope and open up new prospects for the struggle and cohesion of 
these states. 

Thirdly, the USSR’s accelerated development as outlined by the 27th 
Congress, the enormous growth of its economic potential, improving the 
quality of its industrial output, and on the whole achieving a higher level 
of development of Soviet society—this alone will have tremendous world¬ 
wide significance. For the Soviet Union is a great force fighting for peace 
and progress end counteracting imperialist policy. This means that its 
growing potential will curb aggressive imperialist policy and thus render 
substantial assistance to countries fighting against imperialist oppression. 

Fourthly, events in the Soviet Union always influence in one way or 
another the development of the communist and, in general, progressive 
movements, the more so today when the historic CPSU Congress has com¬ 
pleted its work. The qualitative restructuring of the Soviet society and the 
further development of socialist democracy, as fixed in the decisions of 
the Congress, increase the appealing force of socialism, and hence make 
conditions more favourable for increasing the impact of the communist 
movement in capitalist countries. The new ideas introduced by the 27th 
CPSU Congress enrich the theory and practical work of Communist Par¬ 
ties, giving them a more profound and extensive outlook on the contra¬ 
dictions in the present-day world, and expanding the horizons of each 
Party in the struggle for socialism in the concrete conditions of each res¬ 
pective country. 

The 27th CPSU Congress will have a strong and comprehensive in¬ 
ternational impact. And this, 1 believe, will become particularly obvious 
with time. 

What can you say about the situation in the Mediterranean? What 
should be undertaken by the progressive forces in this area to turn the 
Mediterranean into a zone of peace and international cooperation? 

The situation in the Mediterranean remains tense and is a serious 
threat to world peace. The main responsibility for the crisis there falls 
on the US imperialists who carry on as contemporary brigands and are 
out to enhance their hegemony in this important world area at any cost. 

Turning the Mediterranean into a sea of peace means eliminating the 
seats of tension and curbing imperialism’s aggressive action in this part 
of the world. Here a top priority problem is to do away with the powder- 
keg situation in the Middle East. To resolve this issue it is necessary to 
recognise the right of the Palestinian people to their homeland, ensure 
the national sovereignty of Lebanon and normalise the situation there, 
put a break on Israel’s policy of aggression and expansion, and on im¬ 
perialist provocations against Libya. Such a solution cannot be attained 
by disjointed attempts or individual efforts. What one needs here is a 
joint solution of the issue by holding an international conference as pro¬ 
posed by the Soviet Union. 

Another hot point in the Mediterranean is the Cyprus issue. Forty per 
cent of the island’s territory is still occupied by Turkish forces. Imperia- 
lims pursues a policy of dividing Cyprus so as to turn it at long fast 
into its “unsinkable aircraft carrier”. The Soviet Union has lately advan¬ 
ced an important proposal on the principles of achieving a Cyprus settle- 
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ment by holding an international conference along the lines of indepen¬ 
dence, territorial integrity, unity and sovereignty of the state Cyprus and 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from its territory. If this initiative is 
realised, and above all with the participation of the interested states, it 
will, of course, be possible to settle this acute regional and international 
issue in a constructive way. 

The Mediterranean can indeed become a zone of peace and coopera¬ 
tion if reliable ways are found to do away with US military bases and 
nuclear weapons in the countries of this region and to withdraw fleets 
carrying nuclear weapons. The solution of this task will be promoted by 
establishing a nuclear-free zone in the Balkans and withdrawing medium- 
range missiles from Europe. These weighty issues could be tackled by a 
conference embracing a large number of Mediterranean states and mo¬ 
vements. However, the top priority task is to extend still more the scope 
of the struggle waged in the region by its peoples. Therein lie the great 
hopes and prospects for the Mediterranean of tomorrow. 


RODNEY ARISMENDI, General Secretary, Central Committee, Communist 
Party of Uruguay 

The Soviet People Sets Itself Historical Goals 


The 27th Congress of the CPSU will go down in history as an event 
having an enormous impact on the building of communism and on the 
state of international relations, the peoples’ struggle for democracy, na¬ 
tional liberation, for peace and socialism. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution was a turning point in the 
history of humankind: for the first time socialism turned from theory into 
practice. It was forced to develop and build up its base in a capitalist 
encirclement, in the backward conditions inherited from pre-revolutionary 
Russia. It was an event of paramount importance in world history, and 
most importantly, despite all the hardships of foreign intervention, the 
blockade, the Nazi invasion, postwar rehabilitation of the national econo¬ 
my, and nuclear blackmail on the part of US imperialism, the Soviet people 
have succeeded in building a socialist society, a society that is more pro¬ 
gressive than capitalism, a society free of exploitation, and which has 
now brought the Soviet peoples to the forefront in terms, of economic, 
scientific and, above all, social and cultural advance. 

The 27th Congress is a new stage in the development of socialism. It 
has outlined the course for accelerating socio-economic development ba¬ 
sed on the achievements of the scientific and technological revolution 
along with the task of overcoming the existing difficulties. The develop¬ 
ment of productive forces will make it possible to bring about changes 
in social sphere. 

The Soviet people sets itself historical goals. The 27th Congress posed 
the task of doubling the country’s production potential in 15 years’ time. 
Such grandiose plans cannot be attained by the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries, and by US imperialism. They could not even set themselves such 
tasks, for a capitalist society is rent by crises, chronic unemployment, 
inflation, and the steadily widening gap between! wealth and poverty— 
34 million Americans, according to statistical data, live below the official 
poverty line. In short, such a plan can be realised by socialism alone 
which has shown in this way its advantage over capitalism. 

To bring this huge force into action it is necessary to marshall the 
joint efforts of the Party and the people, tantamount to those efforts 
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that had ensured the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution, the 
overcoming of backwardness and the ravages of the Civil War and fo¬ 
reign interventions, the building up of the material and technological 
base of socialism and the routing of Nazism, when the entire Soviet 
people, young and old, soldiers and civilians stood up in defence of their 
Homeland. Criticism and self-criticism, exposure of mistakes and accele¬ 
ration of socio-economic development rates are also a key factor in achiev¬ 
ing these tasks. 

The coming century will give us an outline of a communist society, 
and a perfected socialist society. They will emerge in a world where the 
Soviet Union is no longer alone. Today the ideas of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin have won the minds of one-third of humankind. States in four con¬ 
tinents are building sociaiism or have taken a socialist orientation. The 
decisions of the Congress will find a response in the countries of the soci¬ 
alist community, and they will have an impact on their development, ini¬ 
tiative and common struggle. 

In its work the 27th Congress had closely interlaced two elements: the 
tasks of creativity, restructuring the economy along scientific and tech¬ 
nological lines, and cultural advance, and those of strengthening world 
peace. It is not surprising therefore that these were the most spoken-of 
topics on the part of most foreign guests and the delegates. 

What did the 27th Congress introduce? All the previous Congresses 
had spoken of peace; the problem of ensuring peace had been invariably 
raised since the time of Lenin, the October 1917 Revolution and the Dec¬ 
ree on Peace. At this Congress, however, the problem of war and peace 
was discussed as a task of utmost urgency and in categoric form, yet 
with maximum flexibility, which is necessary for realising all the avai¬ 
lable opportunities to eliminate the threat of nuclear conflict, counteract¬ 
ing the insane “star wars” plans, and creating at the same time the con¬ 
ditions for coexistence between states with different socio-economic sys¬ 
tems. This makes the foreign policy programme adopted by the 27th 
CPSU Congress, like the plan for eliminating all nuclear weapons by 
2000, advanced in the Statement by Mikhail Gorbachev, General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, of January 15, 1986, a veritable Code 
of peaceful coexistence. 

The Political Report formulates proposals to ensure the right of all 
peoples to peace. They are aimed at improving the conditions of life of 
the greater part of humankind which through the fault of imperialism is 
languishing in poverty and backwardness. The Report dwelt on questions 
dealing with the establishing of a new international economic order, the 
settling of all problems through negotiations, competition instead of con¬ 
frontation, ideological struggle instead of “psychological warfare”, deve¬ 
loping trade and cooperation in science and economy, rendering assistan¬ 
ce to the peoples of the Third World. 

Hence the decisions and documents of the 27th Congress will have 
an immense significance and deserve profound theoretical analysis and 
interpretation. They will meet with wide response in the world, for every 
success and achievement of the Soviet Union, each new plant and space 
station, each new million specialists and engineers, each new step to¬ 
wards solving the housing problem, ensuring cultural development, im¬ 
proving public health services and child protection raise the prestige of 
socialism in the capitalist world which is rent by crises and acute social 
conflicts. 


Uruguay is among the Latin American countries where the military 
regime has recently given way to a civilian government. What in your 
opinion are the essential features and specifics of this process? 
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Firstly, I would like to say that in Uruguay the change was not sim¬ 
ply from a military regime to a civilian government, but from a fascist 
regime to a democratic government. And this is very important. As you 
know, we had a dispute with those who had been cowardly enough to 
believe that the foisting of dictatorships in the countries of South Ameri¬ 
ca was nothing but a slightly renewed model of former imperialist policy. 
They did not and do not understand that South American countries have 
become the objects of the imperialist plan to establish fascist dictator¬ 
ships or regimes using fascist methods in order to turn back the revolu¬ 
tionary processes in Latin America and undermine the position of socia¬ 
lism in Cuba; to bring down Chile’s revolutionary-democratic govern¬ 
ment; to hamstring the consolidation of the left-wing forces and the 
working class in Uruguay; to do away with progressive nationalist move¬ 
ments in Latin America, particularly with the movement of the military, 
as was the case with the government of Velasco Alvarado in Peru. 

The downfall of fascist dictatorships in South America marks the be¬ 
ginning of a new historic stage. The restoring of democracy should be 
viewed in both the national context and in that of all of Latin America. 
In the national context it is an integral element of the defeat suffered by 
US imperialism’s schemes to establish reactionary, fascist and counter¬ 
revolutionary regimes on the continent, that are bolstered by the TNCs, 
financial capital and the reactionary military. These schemes have been 
foiled chiefly by the resistance of our peoples who have never ceased 
fighting. 

Another reason for their collapse appeared with the maturing of pro¬ 
cesses in Latin America leading to democratic and revolutionary changes 
which reached their peak during the victory in 1979 of the democratic, 
anti-imperialist revolution in Nicaragua, the guerrilla movement in El Sal¬ 
vador, and the advancement toward democracy in other countries. There 
were also objective circumstances behind these developments: the crisis of 
capitalism and the system of dependent capitalism; and the mounting re¬ 
sistance and counteraction to imperialist policy. At present conditions 
are growing more favourable for the peoples and governments in Latin 
America to unite in their struggle against this policy. 

The collapse of the dictatorship in Uruguay was the result of its pe¬ 
ople’s long struggle. Like in other Latin American states, the tyranny in 
our country was one of terrorism and bloodshed: thousands murdered, 
tens of thousands of tortured and banished, crushed democratic institu¬ 
tions, the downfall of the educational and public health systems, repres¬ 
sions along every line as prescribed by the Pentagon and CIA plans 
which were to fully suppress the resistance movement in our country. 
However, immediately after the military coup of 1973 the people of Uru¬ 
guay went on a nation-wide strike which lasted 15 days. The resistance 
movement went on with its work, whore the chief role belonged to our 
people and our party. The price of its struggle was hundreds of dead, 
many thousands imprisoned, tortured, and expelled. Yet it continued its 
cause up to the 1980s when the dictatorship suffered a crushing defeat in 
the course of the plebiscite. 

The Party was not alone in its fight, it had the broad support of all 
the people, the Broad Front headed by General Liber Seregna, the trade 
unions, and the movements of students, physicians, intelligentsia, wor¬ 
kers in art. In short, virtually the entire Uruguayan people, minus the 
military-fascist circles, repressive apparatus, financial capital and imperia¬ 
list agents, united within the National Accord to overthrow the dicta¬ 
torship. In the elections that were held later the Broad Front scored tan¬ 
gible success, receiving a sizeable part of the vote and becoming an im¬ 
portant political force. 

A new historic period was ushered in Uruguay. Its characteristic lea- 
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tures are: firstly, the need for all the people—Communists, the Broad 
Front, the government, and political parties to strengthen democracy in 
order to preclude any possible return to fascist dictatorship; secondly, the 
need to develop and intensify the democratic process by implementing the 
programme of changes advanced by the Broad Front, the workers' move¬ 
ment and the Communists. 

In its foreign policy the government of Uruguay supports the Conta- 
dora Group, is a member of the Group of Political Support to the Conta- 
dora Group, and opposes the blockade around Nicaragua. It has establi¬ 
shed diplomatic relations with Cuba, has good relations with the socia¬ 
list countries, denounces apartheid and demands the granting of inde¬ 
pendence to Namibia, and has come out in support of the Delhi Declara¬ 
tion of six states which called for stopping the nuclear arms race. 

Internally, the democratic government has inherited a grave legacy, 
and this includes a foreign debt of nearly $6,000 million. Two program¬ 
mes of development are now being worked out in the country. One is 
advanced by the government with support from the IMF, the other by the 
Broad Front, popular organisations and the Communist Party. The latter 
programme envisages the reorientation of society, delivering the country 
from its foreign debt payments, refusal to be at the IMF's bidding, and 
the adopting of an economic plan. Its fulfilment will raise living stan¬ 
dards, bring up the wages, impove the system of education and public 
health, restructure the economy, boost industrial development and intro¬ 
duce essential changes in agriculture. 

At the present time the government has called upon all the political 
parties and blocs to take part in discussing these issues. Representatives 
of the country’s main political forces—the ruling Colorado Party, the Bro¬ 
ad Front, the National Party and the Civil Union—are studying the 
problem to decide in favour of one of the economic plans. This is not easy, 
for in its economic orientation the government is under the heavy influ¬ 
ence of the IMF, while the Broad Front, the Civil Union and the National 
Party are insisting on an alternative programme. We are engaged in a 
nation-wide dialogue which is essential for strengthening democracy. 

At the same time Uruguay has one of the continent’s most active wor¬ 
kers’ movement which continues in all consciousness and with every re¬ 
sponsibility to uphold for the people’s and working class interests in the 
socio-economic sphere. 


EZEKIAS PAPAIOANNOU, General Secretary, Progressive Party of the Work¬ 
ing People of Cyprus 

The USSR Is in the Vanguard of the Struggle for Peace 


The 27th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union made 
an exclusively deep impression on me by its profound analysis of do¬ 
mestic and international problems, and by the atmosphere of criticism 
and self-criticism which arc the Party’s time-tested weapon for overcom¬ 
ing mistakes and shortcomings in its work. 

I should also like to make note of the great attention it devoted to the 
development of computors and all the latest means of automation. Their 
introduction will help increase production output and raise its quality. 
And this means that in a short time the USSR will be able to outstrip 
the most developed country of the capitalist world—the United States of 
America—in all spheres of production. While in the capitalist countries 
automation and computerisation of production increase unemployment. 
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their application in the Soviet Union will help raise the living and cul¬ 
tural standards of its people. One can say in all confidence that the imp- 
iementatioa of the decisions adopted by the 27th CPSU Congress will 
create the prerequisites for laying the foundations of communist society. 

An essential condition for implementing this great economic plan is 
preserving and strengthening world peace. Mikhail Gorbachev’s proposals 
envisaging in the coming 15 years the practical elimination of nuclear 
weapons and the banning of nuclear tests allow one to hope that humank¬ 
ind will be saved from the nightmare of a nuclear catastrophe. 

Thus by coming out earnestly and with a full share of its responsibi¬ 
lity in defence of world peace the Soviet Union renders an invaluable 
favour to all of humankind. While pursuing its Leninist foreign policy of 
peaceful coexistence between states with different socio-political systems 
the USSR is in the vanguard of the struggle for peace. 

How do you assess the USSR’s recent proposals concerning a Cyprus 
settlement? 

The Soviet Union’s recent proposals on the Cyprus issue have mot 
with approval from all the people of Cyprus, all its parties and organisa¬ 
tions, the government and Parliament, because their implementation 
would provide the best possible solution to the Cyprus issue. The Soviet 
proposals are another confirmation of its sincere concern for the future of 
the Cyprus people. Without interfering in its domestic affairs the Soviet 
Union shows Cyprus the way to achieving a peaceful, just, mutually 
acceptable and viable settlement of its problem. * 

Of special interest is the proposal on holding an international con¬ 
ference under UN auspices with the participation of the permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council, the interested states and other, non-aligned, 
countries. This conference would discuss the international treaties and 
agreements that Cyprus had been forced to sign in 1960 as an indispen¬ 
sable condition for proclaiming its independence. These agreements arc 
detrimental to Cyprus’s national sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

The Soviet proposals ensure the c.xistence of an independent, sovereign, 
territorially integral, united, non-aligned and demilitarised Cyprus. The 
withdrawal of Turkish occupation troops and ail foreign troops in gener¬ 
al, the dismantling of military bases and facilities belonging to imperial¬ 
ist states, and the full demilitarisation of the island will meet the vital 
interests of its people and those of the people of the Eastern Mediterranean 
area and the Middle East, a region that is a veritable powder-keg. 


WILLIAM KASHTAN, General Secretary, Communist Party of Canada 

People Can See Now More Than Before That Peace 
and Socialism Cmne Together 

The 27th CPSU Congress and the Political Report of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU to the Congress were, in my opinion, events of 
vital importance. The resolutions made by the Congress will determine 
not only the development of the Soviet Union but. in the final count, 
world development. I’d like to dwell on two provisions in this Political 
Report: first, the task of accelerating the country’s socio-economic de¬ 
velopment based on the scientific and technological revolution and of 
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doubling, in 15 years’ time, the production potential of the Soviet eco¬ 
nomy. This is a major proposal in the sense that accomplishing such a 
task, in such a short period of time will require tremendous effort. And 
the way in which the delegates responded to this challenge indicates, no 
doubt, that this target will be achieved and thereby lead to a massive 
increase in living standards of the Soviet people and show that real socia¬ 
lism is able to solve the problems facing it—and solve them in the in¬ 
terests of peace and social progress. 

The second important thing is that the central point of the Political 
Report is the struggle for peace and the prevention of a nuclear war. 
And here again, the Soviet Union has laid down a challenge to imperial¬ 
ism, to United States imperialism in the first place, that by the year 2000 
it is possible to eliminate nuclear war and the threat of a nuclear cata¬ 
strophe which hangs so heavily over mankind. So far the response by the 
United States indicates that it does not intend to join in the moratorium 
on further nuclear tests, and it does not intend to annul it “star wars” 
programme. In other words, it is still hoping to achieve military-strategic 
superiority over socialism. 

The Gorbachev peace plan, to use that term, is an embodiment of the 
Leninist policy of peaceful coexistence, and it is, above all, directed to 
the people, not only to the governments. 

The examination by the 27lh CPSU Congress of international pro¬ 
blems, the large-scale Soviet initiatives on disarmament will undoubtedly 
invoke a wide response in all countries, will help strengthen the forces of 
peace and social progress on a broad scale, and may well compell the 
US Administration to retreat from its policy of confrontation and adopt a 
policy of detente. 

These two aspects will, undoubtedly, have an impact on modern public 
opinion all over the world. People can see now more than ever before 
that peace and socialism, socialism and peace, go together. 

So, what tasks are the peace supporters in Canada facing nowadays 
and what are their achievements? 

Numerous antiwar organisations and movements throughout Canada 
have united in the Canadian Peace Alliance, which held its first conven¬ 
tion a few months ago. And this was a significant moment for the peace 
forces, because it brought together diverse peace movements and organisa¬ 
tions from different parts of the country. What is significant about it is 
the fact that it made possible the uniting of the peace movements of En¬ 
glish and French Canada; it made possible the involvement in the strugg¬ 
le against the threat of war of the Canadian Labour Congress, which is 
the main trade union body in Canada, and other labour organisations. 
And this marks an important step forward in the struggle for peace. 

Amongst the. questions that were discussed and decided upon was the 
demand on the United States government to annul its “star wars” pro¬ 
gramme and a call for the Canadian government to withdraw from the 
North American Airspace Defence Command, which, according to the 
Pentagon plans is called upon to be part and parcel of the "star wars” 
l)rogrannne. 

The peace movements of the country now' actively support the propo¬ 
sals set forth in Mikhail Gorbachev’s Statement to eliminate nuclear wea¬ 
pons by the year 2000. And that was important becau.se it signifies the 
fact that there is now less of the tendency to put the LInited States and 
the Soviet Union in the same category. The peace movements can see 
more and more that the Soviet Union does, in deed, strive for peace and 
the United States Administration confines itself to mere words about 
peace. 
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There is growing support likewise in the peace movement for the mo¬ 
ratorium that the Soviet Union undertook on nuclear explosions and a 
call for the United States Administration to join it. The Canadian peace 
movement demands that US cruise missile testing on Canadian soil now 
be annulled. We believe: if the Soviet Union could undertake a morato¬ 
rium why should not Canada stop US cruise missile on its territory. 

So one can anticipate that the first stage of the fight for peace expres¬ 
sed in the formation of the Canadian Peace Alliance has now moved over 
to another stage in which there is growing demand for a change of policy 
by the Canadian government and the development of independent foreign 
policy by the Canadian government. It’s also important that a number of 
political parties are also beginning to speak on this matter including the 
opposition parties in Parliament, like the Liberal Party and the New De¬ 
mocratic Party, which are coming out against the “star wars” program¬ 
me, are coming out for a re-examination of Canada’s relation to the North 
American Airspace Defence Command, are coming out in support of a 
moratorium on further nuclear testing. 


MEIR VILNER, General Secretary, Central Committee, Communist Party of 
Israel 

Pease Is Necessary for the Implementation of Creative Plans 


This is the sixth time in a row I’ve attended a CPSU Congress. But I 
believe the 27th Congress is a special Congress—special for two reasons. 
The first reason is the atmosphere of the Congress. There had always been 
discussions at Soviet cominuni.st forums, there had been criticism, but the 
27th Congress is distinguished, first and foremost, by the open, frank 
discussion of the posed questions. 

The Soviet Union’s successes and achievements are obvious. It has 
turned out. however, that owing to the reasons of which much was said 
at the Congress, the development rate was not as it could and should 
have been under developed socialism. The Party has fearlessly exposed 
the mistakes and shortcomings, and has charted a sweeping plan for the 
country’s socio-economic development to the year 2000 on the basis of 
accelerating the rates of economic development, and widely introducing 
the achievements of scientific and technological progress. I shall come 
back from the USSR with a feeling of elation and enthusiasm, for the 
implementation of the CPSU’s plans means that in 15 years’ time there 
will be two Soviet Unions, i. e. your country wilt become twice as strong. 
This is indeed a revolutionary cause from all points of view. Among other 
things the appealing force of socialism will increase boundlessly, and this 
will certainly contribute to the struggle of Communists the world over. 
The USSR’s enemies, alluding to the mistakes and .shortcomings which 
the CPSU did bring out, demagogically allege the failure of the So¬ 
viet economy. In actual fact, however, the Soviet economy has been mak¬ 
ing good headway and its present task is to accelerate its rates of de¬ 
velopment. We Communists are firmly convinced that this open, frank 
discussion will help overcome the difficulties as soon as possible, and 
that all that has been outlined by the CPSU will be implemented. 

Secondly, I was highly impressed by the fact that the 27th CPSU 
Congress discussed issues of war and peace. The problem of ensuring a 
lasting peace had been considered at all CPSU Congresses. Now it re¬ 
ceived special attention in the context of the Soviet Union’s new concrete 
initiatives. They are indeed unusual, especially the plan to eliminate 
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nuclear wapons by the end of the century. It poses great difficulties for 
imperialism, forcing it to reply to the Soviet proposals. Up till now the 
USA has replied with demagogy in the sense that it agrees to discuss the 
Soviet proposals but does not wish to discard the '‘star wars” plans. This 
is certainly far from being a serious reply. 

It seems to me that there is an inseparable link between the USSR's 
socio-economic development plans and the programme for doing away 
with nuclear weapons the world over by the epd of the century. If a 
people and its state outline at one and the same time the sweeping plans 
of economic and social development and a large-scale disarmament pro¬ 
gramme, this means that they are in need of peace for the realisation of 
these creative plans; this means that socialism and peace are 
inseparable. If there is peace in the world, if detente triumphs, 
if it is possible to put an end to the arms race and eliminate 
nuclear weapons, then regional conflicts will be settled too in the spirit 
of detente. 

What are the characteristic features of the present-day situation in the 
Middle East in the context of the continuing US-lsraeU aggression? 

The situation in the Middle East remains complicated. For more than 
a year now Israel’s government has been made up of two large Zionist 
blocs—the ultra-right and the right Social Democratic. They are pursuing 
a dangerous policy of aggression and continue to occupy Arab territories. 
They come out against the holding of an international conference, aga¬ 
inst the participation of the Soviet Union in settling the Middle East 
crisis and against recognition of the Palestine Liberation Organisation. 
In short, they want the Middle East issue to be settled by Ronald Reagan 
and Shimon Peres without the participation of the main party, the people 
of Palestine. 

Inside the country the ruling bloc has launched an unprecedented 
offensive against the working class. Unemployment has acquired a mass 
character. We had seen the last of this in 1966. Then the problem was 
"solved" by Israel's aggression against the neighbouring Arab states— 
the unemployed were swallowed up by the army. The present-day econo¬ 
mic crisis is the direct result of that aggressive policy. Plants and fac¬ 
tories are closing down and even the war industry has been hit by a 
slump. The reason is that Israeli arms were exported to the dictatorial 
regimes in Latin America. The Israeli ruling circles were interested in 
preserving these dictatorships not only from the political and ideological 
standpoint but also from the economic one. Now when many tyrannical 
regimes have ceased to exist Israel's arms exports to Latin America have 
dropped. 

Trade union and political figures are banished from the occupied Pa¬ 
lestinian territories, arrests without charges and imprisonment without 
trial are widespread. Oppression and repressions are intensified, and Pa¬ 
lestinians are again subjected to torture in prisons. Our party naturally 
wages an active struggle against this criminal policy. 

Yet it would be wrong to view everything that is taking place in Is¬ 
rael in a gloomy fight. We have our achievements, first of all the mass 
antiwar movement which has appeared for the first time in our country’s 
history and very active at that. Until now only we Communists had come 
out against Israel’s aggressive wars. All the other forces, even the left- 
wing ones believed that Israel was waging just wars of defence. We 
acted practically alone. However, the aggression against Lebanon gave 
rise to mass antiwar demonstrations, biggest of which was Held in Tel 
Aviv with 400,000 people taking part. It is our Party that has become the 
spark kindling the flames of popular protest. 




OUR INTERVIEWS 


AUPRED NZO, Sacrwtary-Oenerair African National Congress of South Africa 

The USSR VQl Contimie to Stand Dp for the Jnst Cause 
of the Peoples 

The 27th Congress of the CPSU is a truly historic event, an impor¬ 
tant turning point not only for the development of the USSR but certain¬ 
ly also for international relations, especially in respect to the struggle 
for peace and security. We can say this already, basing ourselves on the 
wide-ranging report that was presented to the Congress by Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev, a report which gave a clear view of the new aspects in the do¬ 
mestic and foreign policies of the USSR between the 26th and 27th Con¬ 
gresses. 

The General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee pointed out 
that, alongside the successes achieved, there occurred certain errors which 
are being used by the enemies of socialism to fan anti-Soviet hysteria. 
But, of course, this frank exposition of the problems shows the USSR’s 
genuine resolve to follow the Party’s course. 

The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee naturally dealt 
with the most topical questions of today’s international relations, tho.se 
of war and peace. Millions of peoples all over the world know, and this 
has been once again confirmed by the Report and the follow-up speeches, 
that the Soviet Union will never desert its major policy line~thc cause of, 
struggling for peace and security, of saving mankind from the threat of 
a nuclear holocaust. This course was further endor-sed in the new edi¬ 
tion of the Programme of the CPSU which states that the USSR will 
go on working to ensure a lasting peace the world over. 

The Political Report exposed the intrigues of imperialism, especially 
the United States, which has been for many years creating “hot spots’’ 
on the globe. The peoples who are still w'aging national liberation strug¬ 
gle are aware that there exists an inseparable link between their struggle 
and the struggle for peace. The documents of the Congress and the 
speeches clearly indicate that the CPSU and the Soviet Union will conti¬ 
nue to support the just cause of the peoples who are defending their free¬ 
dom and sovereignty. 

What are the features of the present-day situation in South Africa? 

Now, first, of course, the internal situation in South Africa is chara¬ 
cterised by a very deep crisis; political, economic, financial—that has 
confronted the apartheid regime. Our people see that apartheid cannot be 
eliminated by announcements that the regime is making so-called reforms, 
which are really meant to preserve the apartheid system. 

Now, an outstanding feature, of course, of that situation is the ever 
escalating struggle of our people, a struggle that involves virtually all 
thfe sections of the oppressed population. That struggle also brings to the 
surface various organisational formations of the people; the women’s, the 
youth, the working class; a struggle that is increasingly joined by other 
democratic forces and other sections of our population. And increasingly 
these sections of the population gravitate towards a tendency to act in 
unity against a common enemy. This was graphically demonstrated at a 
conference that was held in last December by the Soweto Parents’ Crisis 
Committee, been convened to discuss the education crisis. The conference 
discussed the education crisis which led to boycotts by the black students. 
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riila movement which functions under the Farabundo Marti National Li¬ 
beration Front is active in El Salvador and has already liberated many 
of the country’s territories. Thirdly, Guatemala with its relatively strong 
national bourgeoisie that is keen on its own economic interests, refused 
to join the blockade around Nicaragua. It is interested in reviving the 
Central American “common market” which cannot function without Nica¬ 
ragua. Besides, Guatemala’s army, which was and remains an army of 
repression, is highly concerned with its own interests and ambitions. 

Our Party and all the progressive, patriotic and revolutionary forces 
in our country had formed a nation-wide opposition to the disgraceful 
foreign policy which had been pursued only recently by the former go¬ 
vernment of Roberto Suazo Cordova. This opposition took the form of 
street meetings and demonstrations, and strikes, which did not always 
become known abroad. Since 1983, when Honduras was occupied by US 
troops and Somoza’s counter-revolutionary gangs, the conditions of our 
struggle have changed, as have the strategic and tactical goals of our 
Party. Restoring our national sovereignty, which was crushed by the in¬ 
vaders has become a top priority task. By achieving this goal we would 
be making a tangible contribution to the strengthening of the Nicaraguan 
revolution, to the defence of the national liberation movements in other 
neighbouring countries, to the cause of detente and peace in Central 
America. 

We Communists are aware that this is not the task of our Party 
alone. We are not monopolising patriotism. Other revolutionary move¬ 
ments are also working toward this goal. There are also non-revolutiona¬ 
ry forces, like the Democrats, Social-Democrats, Christian Democrats, 
Liberals, nationalists and the moderates, that fully agree with our stand: 
the country must be liberated from foreign occupation which is trampling 
on our national dignity, and we, Hondurans, must restore our sovereign 
right to be masters of our future. 

Hence the Party’s task is to coordinate the activities of the broad 
front of forces, whose struggle is based on a seven-point programme 
adopted by the people: withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantlement of 
military bases, revival of democratic freedoms, due punishment to those 
responsible (both organisers and executors) for the kidnapping, torturing 
and disappearance of hundreds of Hondurans, defence of human rights, 
transference of the economy to serve the country’s interests, including the 
refusal to meet the IMF’s demands and repay the country’s foreign debt 
of $3,500 million which is extremely large for such a small country as 
Honduras. At present Honduras is incapable even of paying interest on 
this debt which runs into $300 million annually. It has absolutely no 
financial means for economic development. And, lastly, Honduras should 
pursue a foreign policy independent of Washington, based on respect for 
the neighbouring peoples’ right to self-determination. 

All Hondurans have rallied around these basic points of their mini¬ 
mum programme. The broad front of Honduran progressive forces is now 
in the process of formation. What concerns the left-wing forces, they are 
already functioning in the form of the National Leadership for the Unity. 
We are now striving to extend its framework and are trying to enter into 
a dialogue with (;i;her forces, Including those elements in the ruling circ¬ 
les and in the Liberal Party that disapprove of government policy, the 
Catholic church and the patriotically minded officers. Imperialism’s at¬ 
tempts to draw Costa Rica into its schemes show that in Honduras quite 
a few things are falling short of its expectations. 

We believe that in this way we are making a tangible contribution to 
the cause of peace and the struggle against a war. There was a time 
when the problem of war was regarded as a European problem. Today the 
problem of war and peace concerns all the people of Central America. 




FEME MD COOKMTION FM EUIWE 


THE DYNAMIC EUROPEAN POUCY 
OF THE USSR 


A. V T 0 R 0 V. Yu. K A R E L O V 


H aving charted a strategy of building the foundations of universal inter¬ 
national security, the 27th Congress of the CPSU has made a qualita¬ 
tively new contribution to the USSR’s European policy concept as well. 
The Congress analysed, boldly and profoundly, cardinal changes in the 
world today, which is not what it was 30-40 years ago, to show the objec¬ 
tive need for new thinking, a new approach to the outstanding problems 
facing the world. This new assessment of the present-day international re¬ 
lations as a whole fully pertains to Europe. 

The Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party 
Congress says, in particular: “The CPSU regards the European direction 
as one of the main directions of its international activity. Europe’s historic 
opportunity and its future lie in peaceful cooperation among the nations 
of that continent. And it is important, while preserving the assets that have 
a ready been accumulated, to move further: from the initial to a more 
lasting phase of detente, to mature detente, and then to the building of 
dependable security on the basis of the Helsinki process, of a radical re¬ 
duction of nuclear and conventional weapons.” 

Is such progress possible? The task set by the CPSU is hard, indeed. 
But the Party has taken all factors of European policy duly into account; 
political, military, economic, social, and historical. Some of them have long 
since been determining the political image of Europe, while others only 
recently fully revealed themselves. 

The first factor. The situation in Europe is influenced, more than ever 
before, by the dynamic economic and political advancement of the socialist 
community countries. The socialist part of the continent is beconjing one of 
the most rapidly developing regions of the world. The member countries 
of the Council for Mutual Economic'Assistance (CMEA) now account for 
about one-third of world industrial output. 

The prospects of social and economic growth of the European socialist 
countries are even more impressive. According to the resolutions of the 
27th Congress of the CPSU, the USSR plans to increase the national in¬ 
come nearly twofold, while doubling the production potential by the end 
of this century. This should sharply intensify production, increase the qua¬ 
lity of goods and enhance labour efficiency. In order to accelerate the 
country’s socio-economic development a high level of cooperation between 
the countries of the socialist community is needed. The other fraternal 
countries, too, greatly need to intensify production through scientific and 
technological development, a policy coordinated within the CMEA frame¬ 
work. This will largely contribute to strengthening world socialism. 

4-1221 (aHM.) 
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The socialist part of Europe not only demonstrates the advantages of 
the socialist way of life. In fact, it ensures political stability on the conti¬ 
nent, including its territorial and political arrangement, and serves as 
the main safeguard against the military threat. As before, the socialist 
countries incorporated in the Warsaw Treaty Organisation are determined 
to protect tlie gains of socialism here, and ensure the inviolability of their 
frontiers fixed under international law. 

The second factor. Considering the intcrimperialist contradictions. 
Western Europe, just as the United States and Japan, is a major centre 
of modern imperialism today. The potentiality of this region can be clearly 
seen from its share in the developed capitalist countries’ industrial output, 
which has never gone below the 40-per cent mark over the past few de¬ 
cades, and its economic growth rate is on the same level as that of the 
USA. The West European countries have practically caught up with the 
United States as to the amount of foreign investment, and are even press¬ 
ing the USA on its domestic market, selling to the US consumer their cars, 
ferrous metallurgy goods, footwear, textiles, and some other goods and 
services. The West Europeans go out of their way to prevent the USA and 
Japan from outstripping them in computer sciences, nuclear power engi¬ 
neering, and outer space exploration. 

The Americans, for their part, arc doing their best to pump out of 
Western Europe scientific and technological information of interest to them 
and make the West Europeans orient themselves entirely on the USA, as 
is the case with their participation in the “strategic defense initiative”, 
though Western Europe has an opportunity of widely taking part in in¬ 
ternational space exploration for peaceful purposes. Western Europe is 
under constant political, financial and economic pressure exerted on it by 
the USA which is trying to take advantage of its military superiority and 
its dominating position in NATO for that purpose. And this, in the long 
run, gives rise to new contradictions between them. 

However, one is bound to see that the economic, military-political, ideo¬ 
logical and, above all, class interests of the ruling quarters of the West 
European countries and the USA are, of course, closely intertwined. But 
rivalry with US capital, also on the markets of third countries, is con¬ 
fronting Western Europe with the ever more pressing problem of its role 
in the world today. When it goes too far, the leaders of West Euroi)ean 
countries can act independently and do not allow an infringement on their 
national interests. This independence is displayed also in matters con¬ 
cerning cooperation between West European countries and the Soviet 
Union. It is likewise important that in Western Europe, which has suffered 
from tlie horrors and desrtuction of the two world wars practically within 
the lifetime of one generation, peace is valued, no doubt, far more than in 
the United States. 

The third factor. Europe was the first to depart from the cold war 
tactics and to promote cooperation between slates with different social 
systems. Over a decade ago, 33 European countries, the USA and Canada, 
met in Helsinki, which was an unprecedented meeting in European history, 
to adopt a joint long-term programme of ensuring lasting peace and esta¬ 
blishing equal and mutually beneficial cooperation on the continent as a 
whole. And whatever the difficulties in the way of the Helsinki process, 
there has doubtlessly been much more positive in it. This explains why all 
the participants in the European Conference speak for the continuation of 
the Helsinki process, though, perhaps, they all do so with a varying degree 
of sincerity. 

In fact, this process has never stopped, and impressive results have been 
achieved as regards security- and confidence-building measures, political 
consultations and contacts, and cooperation in economy, science, technolo- 
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gy, culture and in the humanitarian area. They have become part of Euro¬ 
pean life, of the political consciousne.ss of the European people.s. 

It is not by chance that detente planted its deepest roots precisely in 
Europe. It is in Europe that unprecedented experience has been accumu¬ 
lated in coexistence and cooperation between states with different social 
systems. Both positive and negative lessons should be learned from thw 
experience. Detente has brought about vast positive changes in relations 
among all European states and compelled the militaristic forces to make 
certain concessions. At the same time, detente in the 1960s and 1970s 
(ailed to produce an effective mechanism of checking the arms race. De¬ 
tente in that period was primarily political and economic, but not military, 
which is its main weak point. It failed to check the escalating of military 
confrontation in Europe and to prevent the further increase of interna¬ 
tional tensions caused by the deployment in some West European count¬ 
ries of DS nuclear mi ssiles close to the frontiers of the socialist commu¬ 
nity—an extremely negative development for all Europeans. 

Therefore, removing the nuclear missiles from Europe has become a 
top-priority task. To solve this task many of the earlier accepted stereo¬ 
types of thinking should be abandoned. And it is important that none of 
the useful experience is lost in the process and correct conclusions are 
drawn also from the mistakes which certainly were made on the hard patli 
of detente. 

The fourth factor. Modern Europe is diverse and full of contradictions 
and conflicting trends. Its social development was greatly influenced by 
the great social changes of the 20lh century, the |)olitical ones and those 
associated with the scientific and technological revolution. At the samo 
lime, there is hardly any other region in the world where new economic, 
political, scientific and technological factors, internal or external, have 
bound the fate of various nations and the continents as a whole so closely 
together. The strict demands posed by life today in the area of foreign 
policy, in economic and social clfcctiveness. and in the spiritual image of 
society are addressed in European conditions not only to each individual 
state, but to Europe as a whole. 

The point now is what answer the Europeans will give to the question 
about their future, about the place of E.urope in the society of the third 
millennium. By virtue of the same iron logic of European political, social 
and economic evolution, this answer will have to be given not separately 
hut by the whole of the continent. 

And finally, the fifth factor. This concerns the level rjf intellectual de¬ 
velopment and the specific cultural and historical conditions in which the 
public opinion of West European countries, including the ruling classe.;, 
lias been taking shape. This phenomenon is not simple, of course, but one 
should not ignore tlie abundant experience of the European political acti¬ 
vity with its pragniati.sm and the traditions of tolerance and common sen¬ 
se. This objectively makes a large segment of West European public opi¬ 
nion, and to a certain extimt the W'est Ihiropean ruling elite, more recep¬ 
tive to new phenomena and processes and sometimes enables f.icm to dis¬ 
play broader understanding than is showm by the United Slates. 

• W'est European politicians began for many reasons to think about look¬ 
ing for political alternatives which would meet the interests of Western 
Europe in this complex, diverse and dynamic world with its conflicting 
trends. This gradually causer, a recognition of the unchanging values of 
peaceful coexistence between states with different social systems, and it 
causes doubts whether the policy of the present US Administration meets 
the interests of Western Europe. At any rate, the debate over how long and 
to what extent Western Europe can continue to trust US "guidance” and 
not pay a high price for this, is siill going on there. 

4 * 
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A considerable part of the Soviet proposals set forth in the Statement 
Mikhail Gorbachev made on January 15 this year, which have been 
included in the foreign-policy programme of the 27th Congress of the 
CPSU, directly concerns Europe. As it advocates a radical turn towards 
the improvement of the overall international situation, the Soviet Union 
believes that Europe has a special mission—that of erecting a new edifice 
of detente. 

In Europe, the practical implementation of this idea requires the utmost 
use of everything positive that has been accumulated in the Helsinki pro¬ 
cess. It is significant that the basic principles of the all-embracing system 
of international security system proposed by the Soviet Union concern 
military, political, economic and humanitarian spheres, well in keeping 
with the main four sections of the Final Act, which today, too, serves as 
the best example of the new way of thinking and a non-standard approach 
to most difficult political problems. 

The 27th Congress formulated the fundamental idea that Europe can 
go over to the next and more stable phase of detente, to mature detente, 
which is impossible unless reliable security is guaranteed on the continent 
and nuclear and conventional arms arc drastically reduced. Reliance on 
dialogue and understanding, and not on confrontation, can ensure success 
in this highly important undertaking, in which the whole of Europe, not 
only its socialist part, is objectively interested. To this end. it would be ne¬ 
cessary to discard the old stereotypes, above all in what concerns the 
complex of the military-political factors determining the character of 
East-West relations. A new approach, above all to the role of military 
force in pursuing today’s foreign policy, especially in European affairs, is 
required today. The world, and especially Europe, has become too fragile 
for power politics. 

Yet, the US and NATO military concepts arc still based on the dange¬ 
rous concept of using armed force as a deterrent for attaining political 
goals. Regretfully, the leaders of the United States and its main allies 
in NATO stick to obsolete military-political concepts and strive for the 
unattainable goal of securing military-strategic superiority over the USSR 
and its allies. 

Soviet foreign policy and military-political concepts are based on an 
entirely different approach. The orientation of the Soviet military doctrine 
is purely defensive, as it was stressed at the 27th Congress of the CPSU. 
The Soviet Union docs not seek greater security for itself, but it would 
not agree to inadequate security. Proceeding from the new approach, which 
runs counter to the usual arms-racc logic, the Soviet Union proposed a 
complete elimination of Soviet and American medium-range missiles, both 
ballistic and cruise missiles, in the European zone. In this aspect of the 
Soviet proposals the USSR’s goodwill is most clearly manifest. The So¬ 
viet Union made a move which was not easy for it to make: its plan of 
the complete elimination of nuclear weapons did not include, at the first 
stage, the French and British nuclear potential, on the natural condition 
that France and Britain would not build up this potential, while the 
United States would not transfer its missiles to other countries. 

If this Soviet proposal, which has been on the table of the Soviet-Ame- 
rican talks in Geneva for several months now, is accepted, a cardinal 
change would be effected in the life of Europe, this key zone of world se¬ 
curity—the vicious spiral of the arms race would thus be broken and a 
practical advancement from confrontation to peaceful cooperation would 
begin. There is yet another important thing to note. Thte USSR-proposed 
solution to the medium-range missile issue offers the opportunity of reach¬ 
ing an appropriate agreement at an early date. 

The Soviet proposals take fully into account the political and military 
realities of Europe and the considerations of West European leaders. The 
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natural thing to do now is to agree on the wording of new accords What 
IS needed for this is the goodwill of the parties concerned. But it is good¬ 
will what seems to be lacking in the West today. 

The United States and some of its influential allies in NATO have cho¬ 
sen a path of overburdening the solution to the problem of medium-range 
missiles in the European zone by all kinds of conditions and ‘linkage”. 
The old US "zero option" has been taken up again. According to it, Fran¬ 
ce and Britain (the latter with US support) would build up and moder¬ 
nise their nuclear missiles, while the Soviet Union w'ould have to destroy 
its medium-range missiles not only in Europe but also in Asia. It is sur¬ 
prising in this context that some West European spokesmen all of a sudden 
became deeply concerned over Aslan .•iecurity to the detriment of their own 
security. 

The reaching of a relevant agreement on clearing Europe of medium- 
range missiles is hampered by the attempts to drown this problem In a 
broader context of conventional arms, chemical weapons, and tactical mis¬ 
siles. Each of these types of weapons is, of course, important in itself and 
presents a problem demanding solution, but they have been lumped to¬ 
gether with the obvious purpose of solving nothing. 

All this makes one wonder if the USA and its closest NATO allies have 
departed from the Soviet-.Amcrican agreement on the summit level regard¬ 
ing a speeded up elaboration of accords on medium-range missiles. Per¬ 
haps, their true goal is to preserve the US first-strike missiles in Europe 
at any cost. 

There are quite a few alarming signs of this being so. Among them arc 
the “warnings” by General Bernard Rogers, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, to the effect Miat a removal of medium-range missiles from the 
European zone would undermine the US protective umbrella over Wes¬ 
tern Europe. Besides, one can hear assertions, most often in the f'RG, 
that the US missiles are "indispensable” as a military-strategic link be¬ 
tween the United States and Western Europe, and this link is obviously 
preferred to the prospect of decreasing the nuclear confrontation on the 
continent. 

Moreover, intlucntial We.stern news media write openly today that 
the purpose of the “zero option” proposed by the US Administration in 
1980 was to placate the antiwar and antimissile movement in Western 
Europe. These was no intention, it turns out, to reduce the missiles to 
"zero”. 

The assertion that the deployment of US missiles in Western liurope 
was a response to the deployment of Soviet SS-20 missiles was designed 
for misinforming European public opinion and misleading the leadership 
of the "vacillating” allies. The governments of Britain. Belgium. Italy, 
the Netherlands and the FRG used this "argument" most unscrupulously, 
demanding that their parliaments should approve the deployment of US 
missiles in their countries. The promise of the US leadership to ratify the 
Soviet-American SALT-2 Treaty, should the USA’s allies in NATO agree 
to deploy the US missiles on their territories, has turned to be a fraud, 
which is now clear to all. 

It is appropriate ti* recall here that already the so-called missile de¬ 
cision of the NATO Council of December 12, 1979. made the requirements 
of the alliance for medium-range nuclear weapons dependent on “restric¬ 
tions on the Soviet arms buildup”. The decisions passed by the parlia¬ 
ments of Britain, the FRG, Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands on the 
deployment of the US missiles on their territories also evisaged the 
possibility of revising them if the military-strategic situation would chan¬ 
ge by December 1979. The USSR’s preparedness to eliminate all its me¬ 
dium-range missiles deployed in the European zone, on the condition, of 
course, that reciprocal moves are made by the USA, creates an entirely 
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in the international climate and to maintain, even when tensions in¬ 
creased to a critical point, the nece.ssary level of all-European coopera¬ 
tion whose lowering could cause irreparable losses tp the whole of the 
continent. 

The invigoration of bilateral relations between European states is 
acquiring ever greater significance at this turning point in the life fo 
Europe. Political meetings and contacts obviously become especially im¬ 
portant in speeding up the positive changes on the continent. This was 
clearly demonstrated by the outcome of the visit by Mikhail Gorbachev 
to France in October 1985 and his talks with President Francois Mitter¬ 
rand and other political and public figures of France. The Soviet-French 
summit meeting not only laid the sound groundwork for the growth of 
friendly relations between the Soviet Union and France, but was of great 
significance for strengthening European security, expanding European 
cooperation and improving the international situation as a whole. 

The Soviet Union is a champion of broader political intercourse 
among all European states. Such intercourse—political consultations on 
various levels, including the summit level, and contacts among members 
of parliament and representatives of women’s, trade union, scientific, 
youth and other organisations—creates in practice a sound basis for 
European detente, adding to the etlediveness of the Helsinki process. 
The Soviet Union is willing to promote in every way its ties with the 
left forces in Western Europe, with West European Social-Democrats— 
with all who really work for peace and security in Europe. 

It would be unrealistic to believe that the European process would 
go unhindered. A hard path lies ahead for it in the future, too, and it 
will be faced with many difficulties, objective and subjective, ft is impor¬ 
tant. however, that the prospect for improvement is not lost, and that 
coimnon sense and realism, the striving for understanding, for reasonab¬ 
le compromise, and for measures matching the task confronting all 
Europeans today--the task of ensuring a peaceful future and prosperity 
for the continent-should prevail in this process. 

The Soviet Union has a leading role to play in the beginning and 
promotion of Fniropcan detente and the Helsinki process. To this country 
this is both a duty before the Soviet people and an international respon¬ 
sibility. The Soviet course towards effecting a cardinal change for the 
better in European affairs is not a tactical ploy. It is a course pursued 
seriously and for a long time to come. It has been formalised in such an 
authoritative and long-term political dociuTicnt as the new edition of the 
Prt>gramme of the CPSll, which .says: “The Party will make consisteni 
efforts to ensure that the process of strengthening security, trust and 
peaceful cooperation in liurope, which was launched on the initiative 
and with the active participation of the Soviet Union, develops and 
deepens." 
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Nuclear Blasts Must Be Banned 

i n connection with the US nuclear test on April 10 this year the Soviet 
government declared that from now on it is free of its pledge to re¬ 
frain from any nuclear explosions. 

The term of the Soviet moratorium in force since August 6, 1986 was 
to expire on March 31 this year. But on March 14, responding to the call 
to refrain from any nuclear tests until the next Soviet-Amcrican summit, 
addressed by the Delhi Six to the Soviet Union and the United States, the 
USSR declared it would not resume nuclear explosions even after March 
31, until the first US nuclear blast. This gave the US Administration yet 
another chance to take a responsible decision -to end nuclear cxplosion.s. 

Moreover, Mikhail Gorbachev announced on March 29 his prepared¬ 
ness to meet with President Ronald Reagan in the near future in London 
or Rome or in any other European capital that would play host for the 
two leaders so that they w'ould agree on ending nuclear te.sting. 

The US Administration, however, did not accept that proposal. In¬ 
stead, it decided to continue the nuclear tests. It requested $1,900 million 
from Congress for improving the research and testing complex in the 
Slate of Nevada. 

So, what we saw' was one hand extended for peace and the other hand 
curled into a fist raised for a strike. These two positions epitomise the 
tw'o diametrically opposite philosophies, two opposite world views. 

But what would an end to nuclear tests mean in the first place? Why 
has this problem grow^ri so acute today? 

It is commonly known that lest explosions arc needed for improving 
nuclear weapons and for creating new types of these weapons. Accord¬ 
ing to the official data cited in the US Senate, about tw'O-thirds of all 
nuclear explosions are conducted for these purposes. It is also known 
that the Llnited States is using the tests, first, for developing a new nuc¬ 
lear warhead (the explosion on March 22 was made for this purpo.se) 
and, second, for developing lasers initialed by nuclear blasts with the 
prospect of using sncli devices for “star w'ars”, officially knowMi as the 
"strategic defense initiative" (SDI). The explosion on Deceniber 28 last 
year and a number of previous blasts were conducted for the latter pur- 
post. .A deployment of nuclear strike weapons in outer space would great¬ 
ly destabili.se the military strategic situation and increase the nuclear war 
threat still more. 

Thus, the nuclear arms race is now entering a new, <*ven more dan¬ 
gerous stage, spiralling ever wider. The cessation of nuclear te.sting would 
have prevented this spiralling, and would have impeded the arms race. 

To distract public atleutioii from this as[)ect of nuclear tests, Washing¬ 
ton allege.s they are required for testing the reliability of nuclear arms 
stocks. And so long as nuclear weapons exist, Washirigion said, they must 
be tested. True cr.ough, tests are used lor that purpose. .According to the 
US data mentioned above, roughly a quarter of the t(sU are conducted 
to ascertain nuclear weapons reliability. But then why does not the Soviet 
Union fear decrease in nuclear weapons reliability or in their combat 
readiness, and why does the US.A fear that? The answer is simple: nuclear 
weapons rcliabilitv is most important for the first strike. A first nuclear 
strike is conceived by US strategists dS a disarming stiike which would 
minimise chances for a retaliatory strike. The United .States, with its mi¬ 
litary doctrines based on the first nuclear strike concept, is opposed to 
a prohibition of nuclear tests also because it wants to be sure that its 
nuclear w'eapons are absolutely effective for a first strike. 
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Hoping to stop the dangerous rivalry In nuclear arms buildup and wil¬ 
ling to set a good example, the Soviet Union decided to discontinue uni¬ 
laterally all nuclear blasts beginning with August 6, last year. It called 
upon the US government to stop its blasts, too, on the same day, the day 
when the Hiroshima tragedy was commemorated the world over. The So¬ 
viet moratorium was imposed until January 1 this year and it was said 
to be prolonged if the United States would end nuclear blasts. 

Though the Soviet call was unheeded, the USSR announced on January 
15 that its unilateral moratorium was prolonged by another three months, 
and even after March 31 until the first US nuclear explosion. 

It was not easy for the Soviet Union to make that decision. As it has 
not conducted any nuclear explosions for over eight months, either for 
military or peaceful purposes, it made some sacrifices in military and eco¬ 
nomic terms, but it was bent on disrupting the long-established logic of 
the arms race and set an example of a new way of thinking in the nuclear 
and space era. Besides, the Soviet side stated clearly that the USSR could 
not take unilateral measures endlessly, that there was a limit determined 
by the interests of its own security and the security of its allies. 

By proposing a bilateral moratorium the USSR does not, of course, 
regard it as an end in itself. The main thing is that a relevant treaty be 
signed as a result of bilateral, trilateral or multilateral talk.s, with no 
linkage to any other issues. 

The Soviet delegation at the Conference on Disarmament and the de¬ 
legations of other socialist countries and non-aligned and neutral states 
insist that multilateral talks be held as soon as possible for elaborating 
a draft treaty which would effectively prohibit any tests of nuclear wea¬ 
pons by any country. Such talks would make it possible to draw all nuc¬ 
lear powers into concrete discussions on banning nuclear tests. At the 
talks the sides could consider in detail all the key provisions of a future 
treaty, including its structure and the sphere of application, observance 
and verification. 

The Soviet Union has backed the proposal on consultations with 
a view to extending the provision.s of the 1963 Moscow Treaty Banning 
Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under 
Water also to underground tests which are not covered by the Treaty. 

And, last but not least, the Soviet Union has come out for resuming 
trilateral talks (with the participation of the USSR, the USA and Britain) 
on a complete and general prohibition of nuclear weapons tests or for 
starting bilateral Soviet-American talks on the issue. Multilateral talks 
in the framework of the Conference on Disarmament could be held paral¬ 
lel with bilateral or trilateral talks, if they would begin by that time. 

It was officially proposed to the American side that bilateral talks on 
a complete cessation of nuclear tests should start in April this year in 
either Mo.scow, Washington, or Geneva. 

The United States responded to this clear and consistent line of the So¬ 
viet Union by refusing to join in the moratorium on nuclear explosions 
and rejecting the idea of talks on banning nuclear weapons testing. How 
does the US .Administration explain its position? 

Avoiding the cessation of nuclear tc.sts, the US officials declare their 
banning to be a long-range goal and make three reservations. Address¬ 
ing the Conference on Disarmament on February 11 this year, US repre¬ 
sentative Donald Lowitz said; 

“I'or the United States, a nuclear-test ban remains an objective to be 
achieved in due course, in the context of significant reduction in the exist¬ 
ing arsenals of nuclear w'capoiis and the development of substantially 
improved vciification measures. We have also made it clear that, at the 
present levels of nuclear weapons, testing plays a role in ensuring the 
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effectiveness of the nuclear deterrence which remains a key element in the 
security of the Western Alliance.” 

If one looks closely at these “arguments”, the la.st reservation, in fact, 
cancels the others. Since the USA is not going to give up the nuclear de¬ 
terrence concept, which is used for the escalation of the nuclear arms 
drive, there is evidently no use speaking about terms of ending nuclear 
tests. So why has the verification problem come up at all, if the USA has 
declared its intention to go on with nuclear testing in order to improve its 
nuclear arms and maintain their effectiveness? 

As for the problem of control, which the American representatives 
alluded to so frequently in the past as allegedly the main impedcinent to 
banning tests, it does not exist at all. Obviously this is the reason why 
the United States has to invent now new “arguments”. The thing is that 
national technical facilities arc sufficient for control over a comprehen¬ 
sive ban. They also can be supplemented by an international exchange of 
seismic data. The establishment of a national network of seismic stations 
would improve control effectiveness. To remove the so-called control 
problems, the USSR is prc|>ared to supplement the national technical 
facilities by the strictest verification measures, including on-site inspection. 

And what is the answer of the United Slates? It offered the Soviet 
Union send over its experts to watch a nuclear arms explosion in Nevada. 
Thus the USA wants inspection to be used not for verifying a nuclear 
test ban but for the improvement of nuclear arms, which is a mockery of 
common sense. In his speech on April 8 this year in the Soviet city of 
Togliatti, Mikhail Gorbachev said: “Wo, of course, did not agree and 
never will agree to this. We put the question differently: let us discuss 
both our proposal to end explo.sions and the US proposal on control over 
that.” 

The Soviet Union is prepared to implement the proposal of the leaders 
of the six countries, provided, of course, it is accepted by the other side, 
on rendering assistance, including qn-site inspections, in verifying the 
cessation of nuclear tests. This is how the matters stand with regard to 
verification. What else is to be done here? The only thing left is to sit 
at the negotiating table and agree on technicalities. 

Democratic Senator L'dward Kennedy said on the \erilication problem 
that the USA had always emphasised “verification difficulties", though 
the Soviet Union had offered a proper system of verifying an agreement 
on ending the tests, including on-site inspections. Still, the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration rejected the Soviet proposal, he said, and it was doing so 
because it needed nuclear tests to improve nuclear arms and carry out 
the “.star wars” programme opening a new stage of the arms race. 

But what is a test ban “in the context of significant reduction in the 
existing arsenals of nuclear weapons” mentioned by Lowitz? What he 
means is, evidently, that the USA makes the cessation of tests conditional 
on such “significant reduction”. In the 1950s, the nuclear-test issue was 
often mentioned as an independent measure of nuclear arms limitation, 
for it had been generally recognised that, if carried out, that measure 
could be an effective and reliably verifiable instrument of limiting such 
arms. But the USA’s linkage of nuclear test prohibition with nuclear dis¬ 
armament revealed its unwillingness to agree either to end the tests or 
to reduce nuclear arms. 

So, the position of the United States, which stakes on using strength 
and on building up nuclear might, is a position of continued escalation 
of the nuclear arms race, which increases the threat of a nuclear catastro¬ 
phe. This position is widely condemned in the world, also in the United 
States itself. Commenting on the rejection by the US Administration of 
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T he 27th CPSU Congress particularly stressed that the struggle aga¬ 
inst the nuclear danger, against the arms race, for the preservation 
and strengthening of universal peace will continue to be the main direc¬ 
tion of the Party international activities. Having thoroughly assessed the 
situation which has emerged, the CPSU advanced an integrated program¬ 
me of completely eliminating all weapons of mass destruction by the 
end of this century—a historical programme both in terms of its scale 
and its significance. This programme points to a reliable, direct and quick 
way of eliminating the nuclear threat, of ridding the Earth of nuclear 
arms. Offering to remove mass destruction weapons- -both nuclear and 
chemical—from states’ arsenals, and to prevent the appearance of space- 
based weapons, the Soviet Union considers that, parallel wiJi this pro¬ 
cess, measures should be effected to limit and reduce convec-lional wea¬ 
pons and armed forces. 


M ikhail Gorbachev’s Statement of January 15. lO.So sc I- the task of 
aclivising the whole existing system of negotiations and ensuring 
that the mechanisms of disarmament work to the optimum. If an agree¬ 
ment were reached at the Vienna talks, this could begin a movement to¬ 
wards a reduction in conventional arms and armed forces. The talks on 
troop- and arms-reductions in Central Europe iiave been under way in 
V'ienna for 13 years now, and the latest, 30th round started on May 15. 

As is known, 19 states participate in the talks: the USSR, the GDR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia. Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania from the War¬ 
saw Treaty; and the USA, Britain, the I'RG, Canadr., Belgium, the Ne¬ 
therlands, Luxembourg, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Denmark and Norway from 
NATO. The Vienna talks did not start from scratch: the preparatory con¬ 
sultation meetings whirl: preceeded them defined the subject of the talks 
as a mutual reduction of armed foiccs and armaments, and relevant mea¬ 
sures in Central Europe (such measures have come to he called “accom¬ 
panying measures'’). The hounchiries of the region in which a reduction 
would take place were clearly defined. It includes the territories of the 
GDR, Poland. Czichoslovakia, the FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. H was decided that the armed forces and armaments of these 
slates as w'ell as of other slates having armed forces in Central Europe - 
the USSR, the US.\, Britain and Canada —wmuld be subject to reduction. 
The.se eleven states haxe the right to participate in the making of deci- 
sion.s, and are therelore called direct participants in the talks. In contrast 
to this, Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Denmark and 
Norway, whose troops are not subject to reduction, have a “special .status” 
at the talks, in other words, a consultative .status. The principle of causing 
no detriment to the security of any of the parties to the talks was fixed 
as the fundamental one for future agreements. During the talks, mutual 
understanding has been reached regarding their ultimate aim: the estab¬ 
lishment in Central Europe, of equal troop numbers (900,000 men from 



each side) by the Warsaw Treaty and NATO. This figure is to include 
700,000 in ground force. 

So, from the very beginning of the Vienna talks, their mechanism was 
established and their main parameters clearly defined. All this made it 
possible, given the political will and a constructive approach displayed 
by both sides, to achieve concrete results relatively quickly and begin 
actually reducing the level of armed forces facing each other in the cent¬ 
re of the European continent, where there arc major concentrations of 
troops and arms. Unfortunately, this has not happened. Through the fault 
of the Western countries, the Vienna talks until recently remained becal¬ 
med for a prolonged period of time. 

The socialist countries have always proceeded from the fact that a 
rough equilibrium has existed for many years in the correlation of armed 
forces between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty in Central Europe. In or¬ 
der to maintain this balance of the opposing armed groupings at a lower 
level of troops and armaments, the socialist countrie.s proposed at the 
very beginning of the talks that each direct participant reduce its armed 
forces and arms in the region by about 17 per cent. The Warsaw Treaty 
member states subsequently modernised their proposals many times, in¬ 
troducing elements taking into account the position of the NATO coun¬ 
tries. 

The NATO countries displayed, and continue to display, a different ap¬ 
proach. They declare that the main aim of the talks must be to eliminate 
a supposed “imbalance” of ground troops and the main types of con¬ 
ventional arms in favour of the Warsaw Treaty in Central Europe, On this 
basis, the NATO countries demand ‘’assymetrical'’ reductions, i. e. that 
the socialist countries make considerably larger reductions in their forces 
than the NATO countries. 

Assertions that the socialist countries enjoy an advantage in conven¬ 
tional arms do not correspond to reality. The NATO bloc has greater num¬ 
bers of men than the Warsaw Treaty, more ready-for-hattle divisions, and 
more anti-tanks weapons; as for armour and artillery, the two sides have 
roughly equal quantities. NATO has the advantage in fighter bombers, 
and the Warsaw Treaty compensates for this with a slightly larger num¬ 
ber of interceptor planes. But on the whole there is a rough balance of 
forces in conventional arms. This is confirmed by Western sources. For 
example. The Military Balance 1984-1985, which is published by the Lon¬ 
don Institute for Strategic Studies, states: "Our conclusion remains that 
the conventional overall balance is still such as lo make general mili¬ 
tary aggression a liiglily risky underlaking.” ' 

For several years a “discussion of figures” begun by the Western 
countries has been under way at the talks. Twice during this discussion 
(in 1976 and 1980), which centres on the number of armed forces each 
side has in the reduction zone, figures have been exchanged on the forces 
of each of the sides. On January 1, 1980, the NATO countries had 

991,000 men in Central Europe, including French troops on tin- territory 
of the FRO. Of this figure, 792,500 were ground troops. On August 1, 
1980 (after the Soviet Union's unilateral withdrawal of 20,000 troops from 
the territory of tlie GDR), the total number of Warsaw Treaty armed 
forces in the region was 979,000 men, 796,700 of this figure being ground 
trocjps. 

Progress in Vienna is al.so being hampered by the disinclination of 
the NATO countries to extend reductions and restrictions to arms. This 
also contradicts the mandate of the talks, the subject of which was defined 
as a “mutual reduction of armed forces and arms”. 


The Military Balance 1984-1985, London, 1984, p. 151, 
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A further obstacle to a mutually acceptable agreement in Vienna are 
the NATO countries' demands for control over the implementation of a 
proposed agreement. These demands are exaggerated, are totally unac¬ 
ceptable for the Warsaw Treaty countries, and in no way correspond to 
the weight and nature of steps towards an actual reduction in the level 
of military confrontation. 


I n order to lead the talks out of the blind alley in which they had be¬ 
come stuck, the socialist countries in February 1983 suggested a new 
approach for reaching an agreement, under which each side would reduce 
its forces by the number necessary to reach the previously agreed equal 
levels of armed forces (900,000 men, including 700,000 ground forces for 
each of the alliances). Such an approach would nlean the end of the 
fruitless “discussion of figures", and would allow efforts to be concen¬ 
trated on the main thing—the achievement of a final result. 

However, thJs approach, too, was rejected by the Western participants, 
who in April 1984 responded with proposals which repeated all their 
previous unconstructive positions with practically no material changes. 

Trying to achieve some practical progress at the talks, on February 14, 
1985 the socialist countries introduced a proposal, in accordance with 
which the Soviet Union and the USA would make initial reductions in 
their ground troops and arms in Central Europe, after which the level 
of armed forces and armaments in the zone would not rise. Specifically, 
this proposal envisaged that the USSR and the USA would, over the 
course of one year, reduce their troops, together with their arms and 
equipment, by 20,000 and 13,000 men respectively with the subsequent 
two-year-long non-increase or freeze on the level of troops and arms in 
Central Europe of all the states participating in the agreement, both on 
a collective and a national basis. The proposal also contained the neces¬ 
sary measures of control to ensure the implementation by each of the par¬ 
ties of their obligations. 

In putting forward this proposal, the Warsaw Treaty countries pro¬ 
ceeded from the fact that, since the Vienna talks had become stuck in a 
blind alley, through no fault of the socialist countries, the achievement 
and implementation of at least a limited, interim agreement in Vienna 
would be an expedient and useful first practical step along the road to¬ 
wards reducing the level of military confrontation in the centre of Euro¬ 
pe. This step is all the more logical, because it is impossible to begin 
reducing the level of military confrontation without first halting the buil¬ 
dup of armed forces and arms. 

Only 10 months later, in December 1985, did the NATO countries re¬ 
spond with their considerations. Their representatives also expressed sup¬ 
port for initial reduction in Soviet and American troops, but in smaller 
numbers and without involving arms. They also declared they were ready 
to freeze the level of troops, although again without extending this obli¬ 
gation to armaments. 

We can give a positive assessment to the very fact that the Western 
countries replied to the socialist countrie.s’ proposal, considering that an 
exchange of this kind of signals and the development of the political dia¬ 
logue are in keeping with the undcr.standings reached at the Soviet-Ame- 
rican summit in Geneva. We can also give a positive assessment to the 
fact that the West has taken a step towards the February proposal of 
the socialist countries. At the very least this was a step towards their 
plan for an initial agreement and the framework of further talks. It 
should be noted that If the NATO countries have now decided to back 
away from the “discussion of figures", they have made a concession to 
common sense, and not to the socialist countries. 
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However, side by side with individual constructive clauses, the We¬ 
stern proposal contains a number of dubious elements which are not in 
keeping with the demands of realism and the principle of causing no 
detriment to the security of any party to the talks. The main shortcoming 
of the NATO countries’ proposal consists in the fact that it reduces to 
naught all efforts to bring about a real reduction in the level of military 
confrontation in the centre of Europe, replacing them with intentionally 
excessive measures of control. This cannot but force us to ask what this 
is being done for. After all, control should be commensurate with obliga¬ 
tions assumed under an agreement; it should promote the fulfilment of 
those obligations'by each party, and not serve as a source of mistrust and 
doubt. 


A n important impulse for the activisation of all disarmament negotia¬ 
tions was provided by the proposals contained in the Statement deli¬ 
vered by the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee on Ja¬ 
nuary 15, 1986 to free the world from nuclear weapons, and on other as¬ 
pects of arms limitation and disarmament. 

One principle circumstance should be pointed out immediately. As¬ 
sertions that the implementation of a nuclear disarmament programme 
would lead to an intensification of the threat of conventional weapons 
being used, where the socialist countries supposedly enjoy an advantage, 
are the false arguments of those who do not in fact want the situation 
to improve and who seek pretexts to slow down the cause of disarmament. 
The Soviet Union was and remains a firm supporter of an equilibrium at 
as low a level as possible, including in the field of conventional arms and 
armed forces. For this reason the Soviet proposals of January 15 stipulate 
that alongside measures to eliminate nuclear weapons, steps should be 
taken to reduce conventional armed forces. 

The Vienna forum can begin the process of reducing conventional arms 
and troops, and can make it a permanent element of European security. 
The first agreement in Vienna would also have a favourable influence on 
other efforts to reduce the level of military confrontation in Europe, and 
would help improve the international climate on a broader scale. The 
Soviet Union and its allies do not want to waste time at talks which have 
already been stuck in a blind alley for an intolerably long time. If there 
is a possibility of speeding up the talks and actually achieving some pro¬ 
gress, the socialist countries will, for their part, do everything neces.sary 
to bring about a positive result. 

Guided by these considerations, the governments of the GDR, Poland, 
the USSR and Czechoslovakia instructed their dclegalions in Vienna 
jointly to put forward a draft Agreement on the Initial Reduction by the 
Soviet Union and the USA of Ground Forces and Armaments in Central 
Europe and on the Subsequent Non-Increase of Level of the Opposing 
Sides’ Armed Forces and Armaments and on the Relevant Measures in the 
Region. This draft was put forward in Vienna on February 20, 1986 by 
Ambassador Wieland, the head of the GDR delegation. In the name of the 
socialist countries participating directly in the talks. 

The main provi.sions of the draft agreement are as follows; 

— Jn the course of one year from the date the agreement comes into 
force, the USSR and the USA will remove from Central Europe to their 
own national territory, 11.500 and 6,500 ground troops respectively, to¬ 
gether with their arms and equipment. Lists of the military units to be 
reduced and withdrawn will be exchanged in advance, before the agree¬ 
ment is signed. 

— All II direct participants in the talks undertake not to increase 
the personnel and armaments of their ground troops and air forces in 
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Central Europe for a period of three years after the withdrawal of the 
American and Soviet troops. 

— After the obligation not to increase troop levels comes into force, 
annually updated statistics will be exchanged on the armed forces of the 
NATO and Warsaw Treaty countries remaining in the reduction zone. 

— For the period of the reduction of Soviet and American troops, and 
while the obligation not to increase (to freeze) troop levels is in force, 
three or four permament control points will be established on the Western 
and Eastern sides of the reduction zone. All formations, units and subdi¬ 
visions of ground troops will enter or leave the reduction zone via these 
points. The staff of these points will comprise representatives of both sides. 

— Mutual prior notification is envisaged of such military activities as 
the movement of troops, the call-up of reservists, or the holding of milita¬ 
ry exercises involving 20,000 men or more. 

— As well as making use of national technical means of control to 
ensure the fulfilment of the agreement, the possibility is not excluded of 
carrying out on-site checks on the basis of a well-founded request. 

— The formation is also envisaged of a consultative commission to 
examine questions connected with the implementation of the agreement. 

Retaining all the principle provisions of the socialist countries’ propo- 
cal of February 14, 1985, the new draft in many ways takes account of 
all the elements of the position of the Western countries which are accep¬ 
table, and proposes compromise solutions on a number of important as¬ 
pects where there is no agreement between the sides. 

Thus, important steps have been taken by the socialist countries to¬ 
wards well-founded and sensible control over the implementation of the 
agreement. In the Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
27th Congress of the CPSU, Mikhail Gorbachev stressed; “I should like 
to draw attention to the problem of verification, to which we attach spe¬ 
cial significance. We have declared on several occasions that the USSR 
is open to verification, that we arc interested in it as much as anybody 
else. All-embracing, strictest verification is, perhaps, the key element of 
the disarmament process. The essence of the matter, in our thinking, is 
that there can be no disarmament without verification and that verificati¬ 
on without disarmament makes no sense.” 

The new draft agreement in many ways takes into account previous 
considerations of the socialist countries, but the document is not merely 
a simple repetition of earlier provisions. Some of them acquire a new 
quality in the light of the nature of a partial agreement, and others rep¬ 
resent a totally new element in the socialist countries’ position. In formu¬ 
lating the verification measures, the socialist countries once again procee¬ 
ded from the task of ensuring sufficiently reliable implementation by the 
sides of their obligations to carry out initial reductions and subsequently 
not to increase the level of their armed forces and arms in Central Euro¬ 
pe, adapting themselves to the content and character of the proposed ag¬ 
reement. At the same time, sober account was taken of other realities of 
the present international situation, in which we now have to live and 
work, and which still remains complex and tense. 

All this once again confirms the striving of the socialist countries 
to seek sensible, mutually acceptable solutions to the question of verifi¬ 
cation. However, t'lere must not be a one-way street here. The West must 
decide if it is going to continue to take a hopeless position on the “all or 
nothing” principle, or whether it is ready to take realistic decisions. 

The new Soviet initiative advanced by Mikhail Gorbachev at the lltb 
Congre.ss of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany on April 18, 1986 was 
an important stimulus for improving the situation in Europe. He proposed 
to agree upon a considerable reduction of all components of land forces 
and tactical aircraft of the European states and the corresponding Ameri- 


can and Canadian forces deployed in Europe. The forces subject to the 
cut should be disbanded and their armaments should be eliminated or 
stored on the national territories. In the opinitui of the Soviet side all of 
Europe, from the Atlantic to the Urals, should be the zone of the reduc¬ 
tions. The operational and tactical nuclear weapons should be reduced si¬ 
multaneously with conventional weapons. 

The new Soviet proposal also envisages proper, reliable verification 
measures at all stages of the process. The USSR believes that it may 
involve both national technical facilities and international forms of cont¬ 
rol, including, if and when necessary, on-site inspection. 

Obviously, the Soviet move of April 18 is a subject for serious nego¬ 
tiations. Its implementation will not only allow to untangle the knot at 
the Vienna talks which has been tightening for over twelve years now, 
but will also lead to building confidence among the European states. 


T he Vienna talks must .solve extremely complex problems before they 
achieve a positive result. Nevertheless, for the first time in many years 
there is a real chance of breaking the stagnation in Vienna. The draft 
agreement submitted by the socialist countries on February 20, 1986, as 
well as the new Soviet initiative of April 18, 1986, create a practical basis 
for joint efforts to draw up a mutually acceptable agreement. 

Of course, this will be no easy work. Difficulties can, however, with¬ 
out doubt be overcome, given the political will. The Warsaw Treaty states 
are once again demonstrating just such political will in deeds. Their inte¬ 
rest in success is obvious, proof of which is the proposals addressed to 
their Western partners to start practical work on the wording of the ag¬ 
reement. 
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the proposal of the leaders of the six countries on stopping nuclear tests, 
at least until the end of the next Soviet-American summit, 64 members 
of ihe US Congress wrote in a recent address to President Reagan that 
the USA damaged its own reputation by rejecting that extremely wise pro¬ 
posal. B. Lawn, Co-Chairman of the international movement, Interna¬ 
tional Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War, urged the White. 
Ilftuse to stop nuclear tests and agree with the USSR on a general and 
eompicte prohibition of nuclear weapons. In an interview to the newspa¬ 
per Boston Globe in April this year he expressed the hope that ihe public 
and the US Congress would ultimately compel the US Administration to 
reckon with the will of the American people. 

The Soviet Union counters this concept of arms race escalaPon with 
a concept of a universal system of international security. In the message 
to the UN Secretary General on March 28 this year Mikhail Gorbachev 
deefared that "the peoples should make the International Year of Peace 
go down in the history of mankind as the year when a universal system 
of international security began to be built”. A cessation of nuclear tests 
should become a measure to give effect to this concept. 


Yu. Tomilin 
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US ANTI-UBYAN ACTS OF BRIGANDAGE 


W ashington's neoglobalist course, which found its fullest expression 
with the advent to power of the present Administration^ shows the 
growing militarisation of the US political activities and its stake on 
achieving military dominance in the world. This course is revealed in 
the line pursued by the White House as regards Libya. For several 
years now that country has been subjected to intensifying US military, 
political and economic pressure. Washington is displeased with Tripoli’s 
independent course in world affairs and its resolute opposition to the 
attempts made by the USA and Israel to saddle the Arabs with a capi¬ 
tulatory settlement. Libya is labelled as a country providing support to 
“international terrorism”, while it is Washington’s actions against it 
that are nothing but brigandage and a crying violation of international 
law. 

As early as 1981, Washington ruptured diplomatic relations with 
Libya and a year later it applied initial economic sanctions by banning 
imports of Libyan oil. Having announced early this year that the Libyan 
government’s policy posed a threat to US national security. President 
Reagan declared an economic boycott against Libya and all Americans 
working there were ordered to leave: this was done with the aim of un¬ 
dermining the country’s financial and economic standing. 

Since the end of January the Libyan littoral waters have become the 
scene of incessant manoeuvres by the US Sixth Fleet which are accom¬ 
panied by provocative statements by US officials implying that American 
aircraft will invade the airspace over the Gulf of Sidra in the course 
of these manoeuvres. By mid-March the USA had concentrated a mili¬ 
tary-naval armada of more than 30 warships headed by the America, 
Saratoga and Coral Sea aircraft carriers. Even the representatives of 
the US Navy had to admit that the concentration of several aircraft 
carriers near the Libyan coast was extremely unusual, if not unprece¬ 
dented. 

Washington did not wait long before resorting to serious pro¬ 
vocations, On March 25 American aircraft of the Sixth Fleet crossed 
the 32nd parallel over the Gulf of Sidra which had been declared the 
state border of Libya and when the Libyan air-defence opened fire at 
the intruders they delivered a missile and bomb strike at the suburbs 
of Surt. Simultaneously, they attacked Libyan coast patrol vessels. As 
The Washington Post wrote, this operation, which had been under ela¬ 
boration in the Pentagon for several months, was geared from the very 
start towards “military confrontation” with the Libyan government. The 
final option of these actions was approved by the US President who allo¬ 
wed the deliverance of a strike on the Libyan coast. 

Following its militaristic course the US imperialism committed yet 
another crime fraught with a series threat to universal peace and secu¬ 
rity. By mid April the planes of the Sixth Fleet as well as US planes ba¬ 
sed in Great Britain carried out a number of air raids against Libya 
and delivered premiditated barbarian strikes on Tripoli and Benghazi 
including their living areas killing and maiming many civilians and 
causing a considerable material damage. 




The American press noted that the goal of the bombardment had been 
to physically eliminate Muammar al*Gaddafi and to provoke a rebellion 
against the revolutionary government of Libya. According to the US 
Secretary of State, the United States attempted thereby to make the op¬ 
ponents of the regime come out into the open. 

The actual aggression of the United States against Libya and their 
disdain of the interests of small states and nations have evoked a wave 
of indignation throughout the world.Thus, the world is witnessing ano¬ 
ther vivid confirmation of the US aggressive treatment of the indepen¬ 
dent developing countries which is acquiring by the day a more bellico¬ 
se nature. The American Administration, contrary to common sense and 
in utter disregard of the realities of the modern world, is playing with 
fire. It must be clear that in the nuclear age any problems of interstate 
relations should be resolved by political means. 

One can hardly find an example of such a crying violation of inter¬ 
national law and human moral in modern history since the US bandit 
attack on Grenada. The fact that the USA once again, after the bom¬ 
bardment of Libya on March 25, 1986, delivered a strike at this sove¬ 
reign Arab state irrefutably proves that the present Administration has 
made violence, aggression and bellicose chauvinism a norm of its fo¬ 
reign policy. 

Washington is in a hurry to translate into life the "new globalism" 
concept which differs from all previous versions only by the fact that 
the “gunboat diplomacy” is replaced by the “aircraft carrier diplomacy”. 

Even for those few in the West who still entertained illusions as re¬ 
gards the true intentions of the White House the recent US actions con¬ 
vince that its present policy is the policy of aggression, of provok¬ 
ing regional conflicts, the policy of perpetuating confrontation and ba¬ 
lancing on the brink of war. 

The Soviet government’s Statement emphasises that the US aggres¬ 
sion is a shameless and open challenge to world public opinion. No 
matter what "reasons” Washington gives, the fact is that it is precisely 
the US which is to blame for agitating world tensions, irresponsibly 
playing with the fate of millions of people. The US—a great power; a 
permanent member of the UN Security Councul, which is especially re- 
sponsibe for maintaining universal peace—is actually flagrantly violat¬ 
ing this organisation’s charter which prohibit the use of force in inter¬ 
national relations. 

The USSR, reads a message from Mikhail Gorbachev, General Sec¬ 
retary of the CPSU Central Committee, to M. al-Gaddafi, leader of the 
Libyan revolution, has taken several .steps to avert the dangerous deve¬ 
lopments around Libya. “Along with the moral, political, diplomatic and 
military support to Libya, which is on a friendly footing w'ith our coun¬ 
try, as well as other measures taken in this direction, which you are 
well aware of, we have repeatedly appealed to the American Admini¬ 
stration with serious warnings concerning the dangerous consequences 
of continuing its anti-Libyan policy, dangerous not only for the situation 
in the Mediterranean region, but for the international situation as a 
whole. We also state that such development of events can not but nega¬ 
tively affect Soviet-American relations.” 

The USSR also undertook energetic efforts in the world arena. The 
Soviet government has expressed its resolute protest to the American 
Administration and again demanded an immediate halt to this adven¬ 
turistic anti-Libyan policy. The British government, which allowed Ame¬ 
rican bases in that country to be used for the raids on Libya, was also 
sent a corresponding message. Besides tha*t the Soviet Union appealed 
to the leading Arab countries and non-aligned nations with a call to 
actively support the Libyan Jamahiriya. It goes without saying that all 
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the actions taken by the USSR in this direction were coordinated with 
the fraternal socialist states. 

The allied socialist states, as noted in the Statement made by the 
Warsaw Treaty member states, expressed deep concern over the sharp 
exacerbation of the international situation provoked by the US hostile 
actions against Libya. The barbarous bombardment of peaceful Libyan 
cities, the victims of which were innocent people, is an act of open ag¬ 
gression, evoking justified anger and indignation. 

It should be pointed out that the open military aggression by the US 
against Libya, the bombing of Libya’s principal cities, has roused outrage 
throughout the entire world. In particular, India’s Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, in the name of more than 100 states-participants in the non- 
aligned movement and in the name of his own government, sharply con¬ 
demned the US action and refuted the American President’s claim that 
Libya was “responsible” for terrorist activities. He underlined that the 
entire non-aligned movement fully supports Libya at this critical mo¬ 
ment. 

In connection with the US barbarious raids on and bombings of Li¬ 
byan territory, at the request of Libya and of a large group of Arab 
countries an emergency session of the UN Security Council was called. 
The Libyan representative announced that no evasive attempts or jus¬ 
tifications can cover up this monstrous act of aggression and terror—the 
bombings of residential areas in Tripoli and Benghazi, bombings of 
houses, schools and foreign embassies. 

In his statement the UN Secretary General, Perez de Cuellar, con¬ 
demned the “military actions of one country, member of the UN, aga¬ 
inst another”. 

The British were outraged when they learned that Britain was an 
accomplice in the crime committed by US imperialism. The government 
was scathingly criticised in the Parliament. The results of the poll pub¬ 
lished in The Times and The Daily Telegraph indicate that 69 to 81 per 
cent of the British condemn the Thatcher government for taking part in 
the US aggression against Libya. 

Even in the US a growing number of Americans feel indignant over 
the bombing of Libya as they are becoming aware of the facts, official 
propaganda falsehoods notwithstanding. A White House spokesman, for 
example, admitted that after the US President spoke over national tele¬ 
vision, many American citizens phoned his residence to express their 
protest over the Pentagon’s operation. 

Indignant voices on Capitol Hill are starting to be heard. Repre¬ 
sentative Ronald Dellums from California, in particular stated that the 
President overstepped his constitutional authority in effect declaring war 
on Libya. Congressman Louis Stokes from Ohio, regards the raids on 
Libya as an “act of war”. 

The entire world community, the UN, particularly Western Europe, 
the NATO countries, are faced with a serious choice: passivity, moreover 
connivance or actual participation in such activities threatens to ruin 
international relations with unforseen conseqences. 

The countries of the West realise to a certain extent the danger in¬ 
herent in these developments. This is confirmed, for instance, by the re¬ 
solution of the European Parliament condemning the bombing of Libya 
by the American air force. It assesses the US raid against Libya as a 
flagrant violation of international law. This action is a new stage in the 
dangerous escalation of violence in the Mediterranean and is a serious 
threat to international security. 

At a time when the USA was engaged in the provocative show of 
its military muscle with threatening intentions in the Mediterranean, a 
region constantly besieged by high tensions, the Soviet Union once 




again displayed goodwill and its intention to search for ways of settling 
and mitigating these tensions in the interests of both the littoral states 
and security and peace throughout the world. Speaking at a dinner in 
honour of Chadli Bendjedid, President of Algeria, who was on an of¬ 
ficial friendly visit to Moscow at the end of March, Mikhail Gorbachev 
advanced a programme of turning this region, the cradle of many civi¬ 
lisations, into a “zone of stable peace and cooperation”. 

A component of this programme are the well-known proposals on 
the extension on the Mediterranean of the agreed upon measures of con¬ 
fidence, the reduction of armed forces, the withdrawal of nuclear-ca¬ 
pable ships, the renounciation of the deployment of nuclear weapons on 
the territories of the non-nuclear Mediterranean countries and the as¬ 
sumption by the nuclear powers of an obligation not to use these wea¬ 
pons against any Mediterranean country which does not allow their de¬ 
ployment on its territory. To avoid turning the Mediterranean Sea into 
a powder keg, the Soviet Union is prepared to go still further, and that 
is a fundamentally new moment in its initiative; to renounce the tasting 
presence of its Navy in the Mediterranean, provided the USA 
simultaneously withdraws its fleet, equipped with nuclear missiles and 
threatening the security of the USSR, its allies and friends. This is par¬ 
ticularly so because the USA, unlike the Soviet Union, is situated thous¬ 
ands of miles away from this region. 

The US aggression against Libya proves the glaring irresponsibility 
and adventurism of the present US Administration which is gripped by 
dangerous ambitions to play the role of world policeman and punish .so¬ 
vereign states that are not to its liking. Such actions by Washington are 
a challenge to the world public, trample upon the generaly recognised 
international intercourse and pose a threat to international peace and se¬ 
curity. Quite naturally this neoglobalist policy of US imperialism carried 
out today against the Libyan Jamahiriya is doomed by history to failure. 
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Between the Bug and the Odra 


A MEETING IN THE POLONEZ 

T rain No. 9/tO that runs between Warsaw and Moscow is full all the 
year round. Passenger traffic is indeed lively between the two neig¬ 
hbouring countries. There are builders going to and from the Khmelnit¬ 
sky, Smolensk and Kursk atomic power plants as well as students from 
Minsk, Kiev and Moscow higher schools, and specialists of different 
kinds. Moscow and Warsaw are the hubs of many transit lines, and that 
is why Russian and Polish are far from being the only languages spo¬ 
ken on the train which carries passengers from Europe, Asia and Africa. 

As usual, acquaintances spring up, and common topics of conversa¬ 
tion are easily found. I had been a frequent traveller on the Polonez, the 
poetic name given in the time-table to train No. 9/10. To think of all 
the unexpected meetings that had taken place there, and the talks that 
had been held over a glass of herbatka, the traditional tea served in 
trains, which the Polish conductors brew on tiny electric stoves in their 
compartments. 

We all know how these things happen; there are people that you for¬ 
get as soon as you step off the train, and others that you remember for 
a long time. This was the case between me and my fellow-traveller from 
Saratov, a woman with bars of government awards pinned to her blouse, 
which was cut after the fashion of a field shirt. You couldn’t help no¬ 
ticing the excitement she could hardly conceal. 

Forty years ago in a battle to free the Baltic coast from the Nazis 
her husband died a heroic death. This happened under such difficult 
circumstances that the unfortunate woman could not even bid her belo¬ 
ved a farewell. Their unit was quickly moving westward, and he was 
left somewhere in the marshy lowlands near Gdansk... Throughout all 
the postwar years the woman never lost hope of finding her husband’s 
grave. There she dreamed she would bring the flowers of her unfading 
memory... 

And she did find it! With the help of members of the Polish-Soviet 
Friendship Society, Polish schoolchildren and dozens of very considerate 
people with whom she was not yet acquainted she achieved what see¬ 
med impossible. About 600,000 Soviet men and officers lie buried in the 
Polish land. War is war, and among its victims many remain nameless. 
Yet this time the hero's identity was not unknown—time had brought 
our train companion to the right road. 

1 was sorry later that I had not let my newspaperman instinct have 
its way and failed to ask for names and details... It had seemed tactless 
at the time to seek there and then the details of a story that had on the 
whole received a happy, so to say, ending. Was it by any means unique, 
this talc of a war romance, this tragedy of youth which, as the years 
rolled by, turned into a hymn to genuine love? How many young peop¬ 
le’s lives were bound up with the epopee of Europe’s liberation unparal¬ 
lelled in scope! 

In fascist-enslaved Western Europe Poland was the number one vi¬ 
ctim. Its liberation took the heaviest toll in human lives. In Poland one 
finds the largest number of sites of former Nazi death camps,, these re¬ 
minders of the Nazis’ misanthropic policy. It is not by chance that in 




Poland, like in the Soviet Union, the memory of the horrors of the last 
war is as fresh as ever. 

That is why each visit to Poland is, first of all, an occasion to think 
about war and peace, about history, past and present, about the lessons 
that should bring wisdom to humankind. 


IN THE HEART OF WARSAW 

A cquaintance with the country begins with the Warsaw terminal. The 
“first thing one sees upon getting off the train is the graceful outline 
of a high-rise building bearing a strong resemblance to Moscow Uni¬ 
versity on Lenin Hills. This is the Soviet people’s gift to the people of 
Poland, the first monumental edifice that went up from the capital’s 
ruins in the early i950s. 

A short while ago the city ’marked the building's 30th anniversary. 
In the course of these years the hundreds of halls and auditoriums of the 
Palace of Culture and Science have been the venue of numerous coji- 
gresses, conferences, meetings, performances and film shows; there are 
many study rooms, libraries, museums, shops and restaurants... Its 
technical installations have been reliably operating without a hitch since 
the building was completed; only outdated equipment, like the radio 
installation system in the main Hall of Congresses, has been replaced by 
its more effiicient, modern counterpart. 

The historical centrepiece of the Polish capita] is the former Trakt 
Krolewski (Royal Highway), a chain of .streets that runs from the walls 
of the medieval Stare Miasto (Old Square) along Wilanow Palace to 
the city outskirts. In Krakowskic Przedmiescie, at the very outset of the 
street, there stands in all the solemnity of its classic architecture the 
palace where the Warsaw Treaty was signed in 1955. Thirty years later 
representatives of the European socialist states came here once again 
to sign the agreement extending the force of the Treaty. 

From the i.''on grating of the Palace, which has become linked for 
all times with this historic document serving in the postwar decades as 
a reliable guarantee of peace in Europe, we proceed along the Royal 
Highway, leaving behind the cathedral where the heart of Frederic Cho¬ 
pin, the great son of the Polish people, lies buried, and the monument to 
Nicolaus Copernicus which stands facing the PPR Academy of Sciences. 
During the war the Nazis had removed the statue from the square, but 
by the first anniversary of People’s Poland it was back in its former 
place. 

Krakowskie Przedmiescie gradually gives way to the semicircular 
Nowy Swiat, a lively shopping street. Here the recent changes are indeed 
striking. Just as before the numerous shopwindows display their wares, 
and hundreds of shopwindows, big and small, attract customers. At the 
crossroads with the Aleji Jerozolimskie one observes a characteristic 
feature of present-day Warsaw—a large fenced-in building site. Work 
is under way to reconstruct the central bridge across Ihc Vistula and a 
railway tunnel running under the central districts. Constniction wwkers 
promise to complete one of the city’s main thoroughfares ahead of time. 
This is especially necessary now w'hen in the centre of the city the 
Metro is to be constructed with vigorous Soviet technological assistance. 

We skim along the monumental buildings of the PUWP Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Polish Press Agency (PAP) and find ourselves in a 
street where nearly every building houses a foreign embassy and where 
naturally enough stands the PPR Foreign Ministry. 

Here in the heart of the capital’s business quarters where one comes 
across the offiices of many PPR government bodies, we now stop to 
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learn about Poland’s contemporary life and the key problems of Its fo¬ 
reign and domestic policy. 


EQUAL AMONG EQUALS 

W e asked Minister of Foreign Affairs Marian Orzechowski, a promi¬ 
nent sociologist and political leader, to point out the most characte¬ 
ristic feature of Poland’s foreign policy in the present situation. He ans¬ 
wered immediately: “Its stepped-up activity in the international arena’’. 

The Minister called to mind the period when the USA and on its 
orders several Western countries availed themselves of the Polish events 
of 1980-1981 to expand their policy of confrontation and pressure and 
increase propaganda warfare against the socialist countries. The cam¬ 
paign included attempts to call into question the territorial-political 
order that had been established in postwar Europe, which were made all 
the easier by the complicated economic world situation. 

At the turn o^ 1986 there appeared new and favourable prospects for 
development. The Soviet peace initiatives were doing much to normalise 
the international climate. The meeting of the Soviet and American lea¬ 
ders in Geneva meant the revival of dialogue between the two great 
powers. 

“In this situation’’, stressed Orzechowski, “Poland has made use of 
the ensuing prospects. Its relations with the Soviet Union and other so¬ 
cialist countries have intensified and acquired a radically new content, 
and it has become possible to break through many of the isolation bar¬ 
riers in the capitalist world. This was facilitated by the achievements in 
doing away with the consequences of the country’s socio-political crisis, 
the consolidation of the positions of the PUWP and the Polish govern¬ 
ment, as was testified by last year’s elections to the Seim, and the mo¬ 
unting political realism in the West.” 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of PPR pointed to the enlivening of 
its relations with Greece, Italy, Austria and Finland. Political dialogue 
and trade are being normalised with Japan, It mu.st be said, however, 
that there is still insufficient progress in normalising relations with the 
West. Contacts were developing along more intensive lines with the 
developing countries. Wojciech Jaruzelski’s visits to India, Libya, Alge¬ 
ria and Tunisia helped consolidate, as was expected, Poland’s economic, 
scientific-technological and cultural ties with these countries. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are still huge untapped reserves in this sphere. 

The Minister said that it was highly significant that there had been 
changes for the better in the nature of information on the situation in 
Poland. Jaruzelski’s speech at the UN Jubilee Session did much to do 
away with the fabricated anti-Polish stereotypes and mould an objective 
viewpoint with regard to Poland. 

The Minister went on to say that the accumulated experience could 
be formulated in a single statement: “Poland has effectively broken 
through the obstacles that the West had used to cut it off from Europe 
and the whole world.” It had also confirmed the vital importance of alli¬ 
ance and friendship with the Soviet Union, the monolithic unity of the 
socialist states, and the direct dependence of the country’s domestic si¬ 
tuation and its economic potential on its internaional status and role. 

Events have shown that the first symptoms of normalisation of the 
international climate do not automatically lead to a change in attitude 
towards Poland In the West, to Washington’s scrapping of its line on 
Poland’s isolation and discrimination, the Minister observed. Unfortuna¬ 
tely, the present state of relations between the PPR and the USA did 
not show any changes in Washington’s anti-Polish course. The US Admi- 
nistration was playing its old game of using Poland’s hardships to bol- 




that were out to undermine Polish society, alleging 
all the way the absence of freedom and democracy in Poland and the Po- 
® violation of human rights. 

• ^ * Minister says: "The United States less than anyone else has the 
rignt to lecture us and other socialist states on democracy, freedom and 
humanism. We, Poles, do not lecture anyone. But \vc shall not discount 
the attacks against our dignity. Our stand is as clear as it is unchange¬ 
able: relations between the PPR and the USA can be normalised. It 
w^ould be in the intere.sts of both Poland and the USA." 

A short time ago a government report on the international situation 
and the guidelines and tasks of Poland’s foreign policy for 1986 was 
heard and discussed in the Seim. Its deputies adopted a resolution ap¬ 
proving the basic principles of Polish foreign policy: fraternal alliance 
and cooperation with the Soviet Union and all the socialist countries, 
friendly cooperation with the developing countries and solidarity with 
progressive forces the world over, peaceful coexistence with capitalist 
countries, and the willingness to maintain equitable and mutually advan¬ 
tageous relations with them. 


STATISTICS AS EVIDENCE 

“All those who wish to see Poland indeed strong and respected in 
Europe and the world over must strengthen the Homeland from within 
and increase its material and spiritual wealth”. These words from the 
report of the Polish government in the Seim show the deep-going inner 
link between the country’s foreign and domestic policy, its international 
position and the slate of its national economy. 

"For the Polish People’s Republic economic questions have a special po¬ 
litical acuteness", saysFraneziszek Kuhtezek, First Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission under the PPR Council of Ministers. "During the 
sharp clash with the counter-revolutionary forces in 1980-1981 the ene¬ 
mies of people’s rule tried to undermine our people’s faith in the poten¬ 
tial capabilities of the socialist system. They still have not let up on the¬ 
se attempts. True, their effectiveness has gone down due to the obvious 
growth of the country’s industrial output in the last three years.” 

Let us recall a bit of recent history. It was the turn of tlve 1980s. The 
Polish economy was suffering the consequences of the erroneous strategic 
decisions taken in the early 1970s when the accent was on accelerating 
economic development by means of Western credits. In 1979, for the 
first time in many years, material output fell by approximately 2.3 per 
cent. 

There was nothing tragic about this. The losses could have been 
easily regained by prompt and decisive action from the country’s leader¬ 
ship. This is easily confirmed by the fact that even with half the means 
available at the time, and for all the inconsistency of the Party and .sta¬ 
te leadership of that period, in the first six months of 1980 the economy 
showed no further signs of regress; moreover, industrial output had 
gone up as against the same period of the previous year by nearly 7 per 
cent, construction and assembly works by 3 6 per cent, etc. The market 
had remained relatively stable despite the shortage of some products, 
especially meat. 

Yet it was at this very time, amidst growing dissatisfaction among 
workers with the irregularities in the work of enterprises and in the 
supplying of commodities, and with the inconsistencies of individual 
Party and government leaders, that tjiere appeared political forces that 
were out to use these economic hardships to their own ends. Staking 
their all, they spared no means. The undermining of the economy, using 
all the mechanisms that would bring the country to an economic ca- 
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tastrophe, was the goal which guided all the actions that were instigated 
and organised by these forces in the second hall of 1980 and virtually 
all of 1981. After the relatively positive economic achievements of the 
first six months of 1980, the end of the year brought a six per cent drop 
in national income. In 1981 it fell by another 12 per cent. . 

In that period all the planning system and all economic management 
had come to a standstill; devaluation of money was in progress. Indu¬ 
strial output fell to the 1974 level, housing construction—to the 1967 
level, and exports—to that of 1974-1975. 

“Forces hostile to socialism were out to shift the entire blame for 
the deep economic slump in the early 1980s over to the PUWP and the 
Polish government,” notes Kubiczek. "Objective data show that the main 
blow was made by escalating the wave of strikes that had been set off 
on orders from the ‘Solidarity’ advisers”. 

After martial law was introduced the country faced the heavy task 
of consolidating society to prevent further economic degradation. This 
was achieved in inid-1982 when a brake was finally put on economic 
regression. Foundations were laid down for steady economic develop¬ 
ment. In 1983 the national income went up by 6 per cent, and in 1984 
by 5.6 per cent. 

It is interesting to observe the changes in various industries. In 
1982 industrial output in terms of value was above the 1980 level only 
in the power and ceramics industries. In 1983 this level was also exce¬ 
eded by the coal, precision mechanics, glass, pulp-and-paper, and po¬ 
lygraphic industries. To this list in 1984 were added the engineering, 
electrical engineering, electronic, chemical, woodworking, sewing and 
leather industries. In 1982 shortage of output in terms of value against 
1980 (in comparable market prices) amounted to 1,205,000 million zlo¬ 
tys, and in 1984 to 382,000 million only. 

In 1983 labour productivity in the public industrial sector (per man¬ 
hour) was four per cent above the 1980 level. To compare; in 1981 this 
indicc was nearly five per cent, and in 1982—three per cent below the 
1980 level. Labour productivity per worker topped (by two per cent) 
the 1980 level already in 1984. To compare; the 1981 and 1982 indices 
were respectively lower by 15 and 10 per cent. 

The lag in the building industry still exists. Although its development 
has been showing a steady annual increase of more than six per cent 
since 1983, the 1980 level is still far off. 

Agricultural production has been steadily growing since 1983, and 
in 1984 topped the 1980 level by 1.5 per cent w'hich was nevertheless 10 
per cent below the level of the most favourable 1978. 

Id 1985 progressive economic trends were retained and enhanced, 
liven the layman can sec this. Although some goods are still in shortage 
(refrigerators, washing machines, black-and-white TV sets) the consu¬ 
mer market has been normalised. All the prime necessities are available 
in a relatively wide assortment. Foodstuffs arc no longer rationed 
(except meat). On the w'hole, the last three years have confirmed the 
correct line of the PUWP and its programme for doing away with the 
economic crisis. Soviet credits helped consolidate the country’s progres¬ 
sive trends in the economy. In this period Soviet exports to Poland top¬ 
ped Polish exports to the USSR. 


LIFE SETS ITS DEMANDS 

T ravelling in Poland is not only travelling in space, but also in time. 

Only this can give one an understanding of the people’s way of life 
and the trends of the country’s development. 


Warsaw sights is the Fabryka Samochodow Osobowych 
(FSO), a motor works on the right bank of the Vistula which is now a 
large industrial district. 

FSO is known not only for its imposing outward appearance. Its out¬ 
put has become an integral feature of Poland’s present-day image: the 
Polonez car is known in many countries of the world. 

However, from any e.xperienced FSO worker one may be sure to learn 
that the plant and its products are in a transitional state, that plans 
have already been mapped out for new workshops and car models that 
will be as different from those of today, as these are from those of the 
recent past. 

The enterprise's foundations were laid forty years ago—in the marshy 
meadowlarids of Zeran. The pioneers of those days are living witnesses 
of how it all began. And there are still hundreds of FSO workers who 
have been working at the plant for many decades, 

...Among them is the General Director Eugoniusz Pietezak. As a young 
worker he had started off with the assembly of the famous model, Wars¬ 
zawa, the twin brother of the even more famous Pobeda. He received his 


qualification from the Soviet specialist at the Gorky auto plant, and in 
Warsaw, when they helped master the production of new models. 

Recalling the past, the General Director says, “Then we put out our 
own model, and after that purchased Western equipment and licence.s, 
and then again introduced a model of our own. Yet all this has a begin¬ 
ning—the plant we received from Gorky, and help and advice from Soviet 
specialists. Were it not for that aid, there would have been no pro¬ 
gress...” 

Today the country’s automobile industry, which had taken shape un¬ 
der the people’s government, manufactures several models that have 
become popular in the domestic market and abroad. Along with the Po¬ 
lonez, there is the nimble maluch —Fiat-126p, a mini-car highly popular 
with Polish families, the Star trucks that have proved themselves handy 
at building sites and for transporting farm produce; and the mini-vans 
2uk indispensable for the retail trade network. 

In keeping with the demands of scientific and technological progress 
thought is given to updating all types of automobiles. Polish car de¬ 
signers intend to w'ork on this problem in clo.se cooperation with specia¬ 
lists from the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. The manage¬ 
ment of the motor works in Bielsko-Biala has already begun talks with 
the plant in Zaporozhye which has also been long specialising in mini- 
vehicles. Specialists from the Starochowice Works (the home of the Star 
truck) arc taking an interest in the developments at the Gorky auto 
plant. The Lublin auto plant known for its Zuk mini-van will soon put 
out a new model that w'ill be manufactured under Soviet-Polish coope¬ 


ration. 

Poland contemplates its basic development in cooperation with the 
socialist countries. All in all it is following the course taken in the first 
years of postwar rehabilitation. Entire industries have been set up in 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, among them shipbuilding. Owing to 
Soviet orders Poland was able to build shipyards capable of dealing 
with the most complicated orders. 

,.,The Lenin Shipyard lies in the heart of Gdansk. The entrance cont¬ 
rol-point has been squeezed In between the gigantic high-rises. Here too 
the sea waters cut deep into the city and one has only to walk a few 
steps from the entrance to find oneself on a moorage where vessels are 
nearing completion in the docks. 

Hundreds of ships have already come out of this yard. Most of them 
are plying the seas under the Soviet flag. That is w'hy the work of 
Gdansk shipbuilders has always been of interest to the Soviet people. 
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And that is why the Shipyard was the first to suffer the attacks of 
socialism’s enemies; these attacks were aimed at the heart of Polish- 
Soviet friendship. Availing themselves of mounting public dissatisfacti¬ 
on, the result of the economic hardships of the late 1970s, and the alie¬ 
nation of certain Party leaders from the masses, the counter-revolutiona¬ 
ry activists managed to ensconse themselves in the shipbuilders’ working 
teams and give their discontent a political hue. 

In August 1980 the press in every single Western country carried a 
photo showing the signboard of the Shipyard’s Trade Union Committee 
crossed over by two thick black lines. The antisocialist forces concentra¬ 
ted their attack on the trade union. They were out to eliminate the Le¬ 
nin-type TU organisation from public life so that they could replace it 
to effect their counter-revolutionary activities which they disguised with 
pseudo workers’ terms. 

August and September of 1980 were truly dramatic pages in the 
history of the Shipyard. From the Shipyard the disturbances began to 
spread throughout the country. Their instigators left the Shipyard. Yet 
having once caught the eye of the Western press the Shipyard is presen¬ 
ted to this day by “objectively-minded” new'smen as the “headquarters” 
and even “stronghold” of the “opposition”, as the ever present powder- 
keg of public in.stability. 

What is the actual state of affairs? 

We had a talk with Genryk Kosczelski, Chairman of the TU Commit¬ 
tee of the Lenin Shipyard’s workers, in the same building that had suffe¬ 
red counter-revolutionary attacks in the summer of 1980. Kosczelski is 
an experienced worker. He has long been taking part in the Shipyard’s 
social activities and has a fine knowledge of all its workers. 

“Of course,” he said, “the moral harm w^as tremendous. It can be 
judged by recalling the history of our TU. In 1982, when the action 
committee w'as formed, it was joined by a mere 80 people—out of 12,000 
workers! In 1983 when the TU w'as registered, there were 200 of us. 
The new TU at the Shipyard immediately drew attention—of friends 
and enemies. Today w'e number 5,000 and have 44 shop and section 
organisations... Now w'e are a force! People are becoming convinced that 
the TU is truly concerned with the needs of the working class... Yet a 
good half of our collective are not TU members. This does not mean that 
they are against us, not at all! Many still find it hard to come out of 
the moral deadlock w^hcre they were brought by the counter-revolutiona¬ 
ry leaders. Others are at a crossroads or are bidding their time. This sets 
highly important educational tasks before all public organisations. And 
1 am satisfied to say that our work is bringing in good results. New 
applications arc handed in daily, our ranks are steadily growing.” 

We learned that the situation at the Shipyard was in many respects 
the same as at most of the country’s big industrial enterprises. The pe¬ 
ople W'ere engaged in daily work with its ups and downs. 

The new Athlete-5 research vessel from the Shelf series built at the 
Gdansk Shipyard, like its predecessors, was already out at sea. The Ship 
yard’s finishing shop had completed the vessel ten days ahead of schedu¬ 
le in honour of the 27th Congress of the CPSU. 

A few months before, the Shipyard had given the final touch to the 
Oceania sailboat, built to fulfil a special order from the USSR Academy 
of Sciences. It is the first to have an automatic sail control system 
which has proved its worth and is now being upgraded for the needs of 
a larger-sized vessel that will serve as a floating holiday home for Sile¬ 
sian miners. The idea of building a sailboat of this type has been taken 
from the experience of TU work in the USSR and the GDR where holi¬ 
days aboard sea and river vessels arc quite popular. 



The working collective at the Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk is mainly 
engaged in tackling diverse creative tasks both in the production sphe¬ 
re-improving technology, ensuring better labour protection, and the 
social sphere with its concern for providing the working people with 
housing, ensuring them well-organised holidays, etc. 

The same can be said of the situation at all Polish enterprises. Today 
one gets the image of the Polish working class not from pictures of in¬ 
dividuals readily posing for videoshots made by Western TV companies; 
rather the tone is set by ludzi uezeiwei pracy (people of selfless labour) 
who arc aware that work for the good of their native land is a source 
of their own welfare and deep moral satisfaction. 

Speaking on behalf of these people whose Interests, contrary to the 
allegations of sorry intellectuals, do not boil down to making easy mo¬ 
ney, Wiktor Borcuch, Secretary of the PUWP Committee at the Lenin 
Shipyard, says: "We are eager to strengthen contacts with the collectives 
of Soviet shipbuilding enterprises, their Party and TLJ organisations. 
Please be sure to write about this—we are all in favour of extending 
friendly contacts.” 

We heard almost the same words at virtually every Polish enterprise 
we had been to. This trend to understand each other is reflected in official 
bilateral documents. I shall recall here the words from the joint declara¬ 
tion on the official friendly visit to the Soviet Union of Zbigniew Mes- 
sner. Member of the Political Bureau of the PUWP Central Committee, 
Chairman of the PPR Council of Ministers, which said, "Both sides have 
underlined their endeavour to develop and strengthen ties between their 
working teams, TU, youth and other mass organisations.” This is impe¬ 
rative in our day and it is the best answer to all those who have not 
left off their attempts lo politicising by setting off two neighbouring 
peoples against each other. 


TO SEE THE FUTURE 

P re.sent-day Poland lives a rich and eventful life. The spirit of revival 
is felt in every sphere. 

...Bydgoszcz is another large industrial and regional centre some 200 
kilometres from Gdansk. Let us look in at the local Kobra shoe factory 
whose models adorn the counters of many Polish shops. And I’m not 
mistaken about the word “adorn”! For they are as famous as the shoes 
manufactured by the Syrena factory in Warsaw, or Radoskora in Radom 
and Alka in Slupsk. 

Yet only some three or four years ago the shoe shops had displayed — 
empty shelves. Shoes for every day wear could be bought only in exchan¬ 
ge for—a ration coupon. Western mass media jeered at the Poles who, 
they said, would soon be going around barefooted. 

"The crisis was deep,” recalls Bernard Wencel, Secretary of the 
PUWP Committee at the Kobra factory. "Cooperative ties had become 
disrupted inside the country, the West went back on its deliveries under 
agreements. Iji this situation Soviet aid proved invaluable. The Soviet 
Union gave us raw materials and .semifinished items which helped us 
normalise production and attain our former export level.” 

■ According to Edward Kowal, Kobra’s General Director, “The problem 
w'as also solved by reorganising industrial management. Before, all 
questions of assortment, supply and marketing were in the authority of 
the Ministry department. Now we handle them ourselves. The factory’s 
plan was considered fulfilled before the shoes were marketed. Now this 
is done only after the customer is satisfied with our offer: shoes must 
be comfortable, attractive and fashionable. This has made us respond 
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more willingly to the customers’ tastes and raised our factory’s effici¬ 
ency”. 

...From Bydgoszcz our travels took us westward to the ancient city 
of Szczecin. Archaeological excavations have discovered articles .per¬ 
taining to human activity that are 2,500 years old. Slavonic tribes had 
settled in the Odra estuary from time immemorial. Yet the city was re¬ 
turned to the Polish state only after the rout of Nazi Germany. 

In Szczecin we had a date with two explorers of the Antarctic: Anna 
and F.dward Kolakowskis. Of the socialist countries only Poland takes 
)art in Antarctic studies along with the Soviet Union. And only the Po- 
ish rxpendition has among its members a woman specialist—Anna Ko- 
akowski, a pretty blonde who is engaged with her husband in studying 
valuable food shrimp—krill. 

The Antarctic is only one sphere of Poland’s versatile .scientific pro¬ 
gramme. Good results are obtained by the Space Research Committee 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences. Apparatus for analysing low-frequen¬ 
cy plasma waves designed by Polish specialists were employed in the 
international Vega experiment. The results of Polish research have been 
applied in many other branches of science. 

After wishing Anna and Edward Kolakowskis success in their work, 
we took a plane back to Warsaw. Like every capital it provides a diver¬ 
sified cultural life. A greater number of films have begun to deal with 
problems of our lime thanks to the work of young film directors. Many 
new theatrical productions have become the subjects of disputes. An 
enjoyable event were the two new productions from the classical Rus¬ 
sian repertory staged this winter at the National Opera and Ballet 
Theatre. The first was a new stage version of Tchaikovsky’s ballet Swan 
Lake, or to be precise, the well-known Soviet choreographer, Konstantin 
Sergeyev, produced the classic version of the ballet to be presented in 
Warsaw. The result can be judged by the wMde public acclaim given to 
the production during the Theatre’s guest performance in West Germany. 

The second event was a treat to all opera fans —Golden Cock by 
Rimsky-Korsakov performed in Russian. 

Near the monumental edifice of the National Opera and Ballet Theat¬ 
re is the Zachente Art Gallery, which houses the country’s main art 
shows. The hit of the season was the exhibition dedicated to the 80lh 
birthday of Helena and Juliusz Krajewskis, which was at the same time 
the 50th anniversary of their creative w'ork. Their nanus are linked with 
the emergence of artistic life in People’s Poland. Before the war they 
had been studying at the Warsaw Academy of Arts and had taken an 
active part in the communist movement. Quite logical therefore was 
their vigorous contribution to the founding of the Union of Polish 
Artists. Later they energetically w'orked to defend realistic art from the 
attacks of the avant-gardists of various hues. The exhibition in Zachente 
drew the attention of many for it showed the artists’ fidelity to the truth 
which they carried through their long and fruitful life. 

1 had the opportunity to meet the masters after the show, w'hen they 
found themselves once again surrounded by representatives of the Polish 
press, radio and TV. “Your show was such a success! Did you expect it? 
1 a.sked the artists. 

“We have never turned oil the road we chose and have always belie¬ 
ved in reali.sm as a method of art,” replied Helena. 

“Success? Wc have a different attitude to this kind of thing. This is 
merely a reward for always being able to see the future and not giving 
way to the latest craze,” replied Juliusz. 

These words sounded as a manifesto of those who faithfully serve 
People’s Poland, irrespective of their profession. 




JUUKNAU&rS NUTES 


S ome weeks after my heartfelt meeting on the train with the woman 
war-veteran who was on her way to visit her husband’s burial place, 
when the episode had been somewhat dampened by the impressions from 
my travels in Poland, I found myself in the regional city of Elblag. 
When I came to see the Mayor with whom I had an appointment 1 found 
him in a state of excitement. He told me that they had just seen off a 
honorary guest who had received a welcome from the whole city... 

And he told me the tragic story of the war romance that I had heard 
on the Polonez train. Thus I learned the name of its heroine—Galina 
Mushta, director of a school for working youth in Saratov Region. 

Then I read in the papers about the solemn meeting of tribute that 
had been held at her husband's grave. Thousands of Polish citizens had 
come to share the Soviet woman’s grief and gratification. Grief for the 
irrevocable loss, and gratification—^for the memory that continued to 
live. Such events were not rare, and yet I felt deeply moved as if 1 too 
had personally known the fallen hero. 

...There is hardly a Polish city that does not have a cemetery where 
Soviet war heroes arc buried. Rows of carefully tended graves—almost 
600,000 of them! This is a figure to be remembered, to be repeated... Be¬ 
cause it is the measure of blood that has been shed to preserve the in¬ 
violability of Polish-Soviet friendship. 


Warsaw 


Yu. VASILKOV 
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I 

The USA vs. the Developinq World 


R. I. Zimenkov, US Naecelonlalisiii in Our Day tEconomic Aspacts], Nauka 
Publishers, Moscow, 1985, 248 pp. (in Russian). 


The book under review must certainly be 
placed among publications that contribute to 
some extent to a scientific interpretation of 
events and developments occurring in the 
system of cconotnic relations between the 
USA and newly free countries. It is especial¬ 
ly relevant today, when the United States 
is using more frequently than ever before its 
economic muscle and economic “diplomacy” 
to buttress its aggressive foreign policy and 
to interfere in the internal affairs of sovereign 
states. The author has set out to explore the 
underpinnings, tactics and strategy of US 
expansionism, its mechanism and peculiari¬ 
ties, in Asian, African and Latin American 
countries. He is right in his characterisation 
of the e.\port of private capital to developing 
countries as a chief form the cxpansioni.sm of 
monopoly capital takes in the periphery areas 
of the capitalist world economy, and shows 
that major US banks rapidly increased their 
share of crediting operation in the developing 
world over the 1970s. In fact, a transnational 
financial oligarchy has been set up to exploit 
the newly free countrie.s. 

The section on economic “aid" focuses on 
new trends in the US Administration’s poli¬ 
cies aimed at bringing its military and po¬ 
litical plans to fruition, rather than creating 
conditions for economic progress of develop¬ 
ing countries. Washington is using economic 
“aid” more and more frequently to put poli¬ 
tical pressure, toughening the commercial 
terms of loans and cred'*s and ignoring the 
developing countries’ demands for a new' in¬ 
ternational economic order. The author empha¬ 
sises that “aid is highly selective, being 
granted e.sscntially to promote the fulfilment 
of US military strategic plans" (p. 101). 

Discussing the inequitable trade relations 
within the capitalist system, the author gives 
priority attention to the latest turns of this 


problems, especially the “new” protectionism 
in the US customs policy, the differentiated 
approach the USA is taking to developing 
countries by backing up its economic rela¬ 
tions with them with political demonds, appli¬ 
cation of discriminatory measures, including 
economic ijanctions, boycott, embargo, etc. 
These policies, the author points out, only 
intensify the contradictions between Wa¬ 
shington and the developing countries. 

The author looks in detail at the technolo¬ 
gical expansionism of US imperialism in Asi¬ 
an, African and I.alin American countries. 
In his view, “the developing countries’ second- 
class status on the capitalist technology mar¬ 
ket, Ihcir inadequate knowledge about alter- 
nalivc sources of modern technology, and 
their traditional economic links with the im¬ 
perialist powers restrict their choice of likely 
technology suppliers and significantly cir¬ 
cumscribe the young nations’ opportunities 
to negotiate more favourable terms. Simul¬ 
taneously, these factors enable US monopo¬ 
lies to dictate prices tor their technology and 
reap super-profits” (p. 123). 

For all the diversity of methods US neoco¬ 
lonialism uses in its economic relations with 
developing countries, the author recognises 
some progress in the US foreign policy to¬ 
wards a reappraisal, under the impact of cur¬ 
rent developments in the world, of the Third 
World countries’ part in the international 
division of labour. It is becoming increasingly 
clear to the apologists of US neocolonialism 
that the continued backwardness of the newly 
free countries may turn against the interests 
of capitalism. Together with other Western 
states, the USA finds itself under pressure to 
give some help to developing countries, in 
closing the immense gap in economic deve¬ 
lopment. 
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As the author demonstrates in his book, 
however, the logic of this “help” within the 
framework of capitalism is that with the 
transnational corporations engaged in un> 
restrained operations the economies of de¬ 
veloping countries arc being increasingly des¬ 
tabilised and falling under the sway of the 
United States and other developed capitalist 
states. 

Especially noteworthy is the author’s ana¬ 
lysis of the way US imperialism benefits 
from membership in international monetary 
organisations, such as the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund, regional develop¬ 
ment banks and others. He exposes as futile 
exercise the attempts being made by Washing¬ 
ton officials and US economists to show ofi 
US involvement in these organisations as a 
desire to help the developing countries. In 
actual fact, the author justly writes, US im¬ 
perialism exploits its membcr.ship of the in¬ 
ternational monetary organisations to clear 
the field for US corporations, to bolster its 
hcgemonistic ambitions, and transform the 
leadmg financial institutions into a tool of 
collective neocolonialism. 


Specialised UN agencies and programmes 
set up to extend economic assistance to de¬ 
veloping countries are assigned a special 
place in US policies. “By participating in 
these agencies and programme,” the author 
writes, “the USA is attempting to capitalise 
on their prestige to promote its foreign poli¬ 
cy aims” and to put the screws to the de¬ 
veloping countries (p. 225). 

Although the book is devoted, in the first 
place, to a study of economic relations betwe¬ 
en the USA and developing countries, what 
is, in our view, missing is an insight into the 
growing adversity between Washington and 
its Western rivals in the race for spoils. The 
book would only stand to gain from a more 
careful treatment of the external debt the 
developing countries owe to international and 
US private banks, a problem that has no pa¬ 
rallel in today’s world. 

These deficiencies notwithstanding, the 
book reviewed here draws a broad picture 
of the economic aspects of US neocolonialism 
and of the US economic expansionism in de¬ 
veloping countries. 

A. SHVEDOV 


Diplomacy During the Second World War 


. fV>AOAAA/VWVW\AAAA/VWWWWVW>AA/VVV «A/WWWWSAAAA/VVWWVW>/VWN« 



Volkov’s book analyses the most topical or 
insufficiently studied aspects of the political 
and diplomatic activity of the states involved 
in the Second World War, in particular Great 
Britain. He publishes for the first time docu¬ 
ments from British archives, including proto¬ 
cols of meetings in the British Cabinet, Fore¬ 
ign Office, and other ministries. A number of 
these documents provide further confirmation 
of the fact that the British ruling circles ma¬ 
de their biggest gamble on finding a most 
effective way of directing Hitler’s aggression 
towards the East, thereby themselves avoiding 
a clash with the Nazis, and maybe even 
reaching an agreement with them. 

For example, when, in the spring of 1939 
Hitler demanded in an ultimatum that Poland 
hand over Gdansk (Danzig) to Germany, 


Lord Halifax, the British Foreign Minister, 
declared that if war breaks out because of 
Danzig, the biame would rest on Poland 
(p. 11). When Germany attacked Poland, 
those in favour of making a deal with the 
Nazis continued to try and restrain Britam 
from entering the war on Poland’s side. 
Although London and Paris formally declared 
war on Germany, British politicians, like their 
French counterparts, merely condemned Ger¬ 
many verbally, sending it protest notes whilst 
in fact doing nothing to help Poland. “While 
the Nazi hordes were drowning Poland in 
blood," Volkov notes, “and Luitwaffe planes 
were sowing death, British and French poli¬ 
ticians were bombing Berlin with notes- and 
using up ink for unnecessary papers" (p. 18). 

Neither country had abandoned Its hopes 
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of turning the “un-needed war" against Ger¬ 
many into the “needed war” against the 
USSR. According to documents in British 
archives, at the end of October 1939 the 
British chief of staff committee even exami¬ 
ned tile question of the “positive and 
negative aspects of Britain's declaring war 
on Russia” (p. 27). 

However, the calculations of the Western 
statesmen who participated in the Munich 
deal were not justified. On May 10, 1940 the 
Gentian high command began implementing 
"plan yeliow"—war against France, and 
when France capitulated, the deadly threat 
hung over Britain. 

Operation Sea Lior, (to cross the English 
Channel), however, did not take place. The 
Soviet Union saved Britain from utter de¬ 
feat. As early as the summer of 1940, Voikov 
recalls. Hitler came to the conclusion that 
whilst such a mighty power as the USSR 
existed, it would be risky for Germany to 
wage a full-scale war against Britain. Post¬ 
poning the invasion of the British Isles, the 
Nazi command tried to hide its plans to pre¬ 
pare an attack on the USSR, passing off the 
deployment of German troops in «>nnection 
with the Barbarossa Plan as a “distracting 
manueiivrc to hide the latest preparations for 
the invasion of England” (pp. ^-60). 

Dwelling on the history of the Soviet-Ger¬ 
man talks which took place in November 1940, 
Volkov notes that they were essential for the 
Soviet Union to learn Germany’s true inten¬ 
tions. Despite Hitler’s loud talk of the need 
to improve bilateral relations, the USSR was 
left in no doubt as to Germany’s aggressive 
plans. Here, Voikov points out the insolvency 
of claims advanced by some Western histo¬ 
rians to the effect that Hitler decided to at¬ 
tack the USSR only after the said talks. On 
the very day the Soviet government delega¬ 
tion arrived in Berlin, the German Supreme 
Command had already issued a top secret 
directive to continue preparations for war 
againsi the USSR (p. 71) 

Although, Volkov stresses, the Western 
leaders, m particular British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, regarded an alliance with 
the USSR as a “sad necessity”, a “marriage 
of convenience”, the formation of the anti- 
Hitler coalition “was the result of the entire 
foreign policy activity of the USSR prior to 
the Second World War" (p. 132). 

The book devotes most attention to the 
struggle of Soviet diplomacy to accelerate 
the opening up of the second front in Europe. 
Volkov demonstrates convincingly that even 


in the early stages of the Great Patriotic 
W'ar, Britain and the USA had ail they 
needed to carry out a landing in France. 
However, reactionary circles in Washington 
and London tried for all their worth to delay 
the opening up of the second front, whilst, 
seeking to exhaust their ally—the USSR—at 
the same time as exhausting their enemy— 
Germany. 

Soviet diplomacy had to overcome enor¬ 
mous difficulties and demonstrate tact, res¬ 
traint and firmness to make Britain and the 
USA to honour their obligations as allies. It 
is well know’n, for example, that Winston 
Churchill tried until the last to push through 
his “Balkan variant”, and that during his 
meeting with Roosevelt in Quebec in August 
1943, he introduced so many conditions to 
the compromise plan which resulted from that 
meeting (Operation Overlord, providing for 
an allied landing in Normandy) that, as Vol¬ 
kov writes, “it was sufficient for the wind 
to be a little stronger than planned, for the 
weather not to coincide with the lunar cycle, 
for the Germans to have not 12 but 13 mo¬ 
bile divisions in reserve or to transfer not 
15 but 16 divisions from the Soviet front— 
and the entire plan to open up a second front 
could be frustrated!” (p. 169). 

Analysing the course of the Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences, Volkov cites materials 
from British archives which bear witness to 
the fact that on the eve of the Potsdam Con¬ 
ference, the Foreign Office proposed pre¬ 
paring “trump cards" for Churchill, which 
British politicians could use to exert pressure 
on the USSR and force it to make conces¬ 
sions. Amongst these “trump cards” were 
American credits, “the German Navy, Ger¬ 
man factories and resources in the west of 
the country, German archives and, finally, so¬ 
me concessions which Stalin would HIk to 
get from us, for example, on the question of 
inlets or, possibly, of Tangier” (p. 253). This 
gamble on blackmail, however, proved in¬ 
effective: at the Conference the Soviet Union 
achieved just and democratic solutions to 
questions connected with the end of the war 
and the postwar order. 

Volkov’s monography is not without cer¬ 
tain shortcomings. In our opinion, it con¬ 
tains too many unwieldy quotations, and 
there arc a number of places where the 
author repeats both ideas and facts. Never¬ 
theless, the materials the book contains throw 
new light on numerous questions of the diplo¬ 
matic history of the Second World War. 

S. ISKENDEROV 
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A Book on Soviet Diplomatic Protocol 

I D. S. Nikiforov, A. F. Borunkov, Olplomallc Protocol In the USSR: Principles, I 
, norms, Rules, Moscow, Mezhdunarodniye oinosheniya Publishars, 1985, | 

304 pp. (in Russian) > 


Today the general public, more than ever 
before is showing interest in foreign policy 
and diplomatic issues. Concern for the future 
of mankind causes people to try to understand 
more thoroughly the world development pro¬ 
cess and search for the means to influence in 
their own way the solution of major inter¬ 
national problems. 

The a*nttiries-oId historical experience in¬ 
dicates that normal functioning of interstate 
relations requires not only respect for legal 
norms established and consolidated by the 
world community but also compliance with 
certain rules, norms, traditions, conventionali¬ 
ties, customs, in other words, with all which 
is included in the notion of diplomatic pro¬ 
tocol. 

The authors of the book proceed from the 
premise that diplomatic protocol is an im¬ 
portant political in.strumeiit designed to help 
to create and maintain normal relations 
between states on the basis of sovereign 
equality of all states, large and .'^inall, res¬ 
pect for their territorial integrity and non¬ 
interference in each others’ internal affairs. 

It is hard, if at all, possible, to imagine any 
diplomatic action which would be carried out 
without due regard to the tiorms of protocol. 
Meetings of Soviet leaders with the heads of 
foreign countries, ncgofiatioiis conducted at 
various levels, contacts of diplomats with mi- 
ni.slries and other institutions of the host 
coimtry, exchanges of parliamentary and 
other delegations—all these actions require 
knowledge of protocol rules. 

At the .same tunc, poor knowledge of pro¬ 
tocol, customs of olher countrie.s, failure to 
understand the privileges that diplomats 
enjoy, as well as other norms ni diplomatic 
practice*, may breed misunderstanding, and 
sometimes, conflicts which hamper the de¬ 
velopment of international relations and ties. 

This is the reason why questions of diplo¬ 
matic protocol were extensively—and right¬ 
fully so—dwell upon in a number of Soviet 
publications of recent years, such as mono¬ 
graphs by F. Molochkov Diplomatic Protocol 


and Diplomatic Practice, and A. Kovalev The 
ABCs of Diplomacy, and others. 

The book by I). S. Nikiforov and A. F. Ho- 
runkov contains a thorough examination of 
the distinctive features and the practice oi 
diplomatic protocol established in the Soviet 
Union. The Irook is intended for those in Ihe 
diplomatic service, as well as for the general 
reader interested in questions of Soviet diplo¬ 
matic practice 

The book .spells out the principles, tasks 
and goals of Soviet diplomacy; it tells about 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, its structure 
and fimciions, and about diplomatic tnissions 
abroad. ,\ separate .section of the moiiograpli 
is devoted to prtKcdures of (ormalising tlie 
establishment of diplomatic relations, appoint¬ 
ment and recall of ambassadors, and lo ge¬ 
neral activities of diplomats and various kind-- 
of official ceremonies 

The protocol activities of receiving heads of 
slate and government of foreign countries 
have special place in the bouk.Vi»ils of high 
level foreign delegatio’is to this coimtry have 
always been an important form of foreign po¬ 
litical activity. In all coinitiies the reremotiy 
of receiving heads of slate, government, and 
foreign ministers is elaboralecl with special 
care and is scrupulously observed. Foreign 
guests receive honours which symbolise res¬ 
pect for the sovereignty and independence of 
Iheir countries (pp. 157-166). 

The authors dvieli in great detail on the 
qite:lions of diplomatic correspondence, hold¬ 
ing of diplomatic conversations and recep¬ 
tions. 

The book empliasises the role nlayed by 
the Soviet Union in the elaboration and con¬ 
solidation of progrc.ssivc norin.s of diplomatic 
protocol. Norms, principles and traditions that 
emerged and have been developing on the 
basis of socialist foreign policy arc inherent 
to the diplomatic protocol of the Soviet Union 
and of other socialist countries. "After Ihe 
victory of the Great October Socialist Kevo- 
lution”, the book says, "the Soviet state in¬ 
troduced Lenin’s principles of fnreign policy 
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in the international arena. “They are based 
on the sovereign equality of all states, large 
and small, their territorial integrity, peaceful 
coexistence of states with different socio-eco¬ 
nomic systems, and the right of all colonial 
and dependent countries to freedom and in¬ 
dependence. Such a policy required new forms 
and methods which are socialist in their con¬ 
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tent, in other words a new socialist diploma¬ 
tic protocol" (p. 5). 

Knowledge of protocol, undoubtedly, helps 
everyone who is in one form or another ih- 
volved in maintaining, developing and streng¬ 
thening the diverse international ties of this 
country. 

Professor P. SEVOSTYANOV 


US Nuclear Globalism: A Threat to Peace 


'V\Artrtn«/\AAAAA/W\A/W>AA/WWVW\«/W\rtAAA/\/W\/WWW\/VVWWWWWV> 

W. M. Arkin, R. W. Fieldhouse, Nuclear BaHleffelds. Global LhiKs In Hie 
Amn Race, Cambridge (Massachusetts), Ballinger Publishing Company, 

1985, 329 pp. 


The problem of war and peace facing 
mankind has never been so acute as today. 
As the New Edition of the CPSU Programme 
states, “Imperialism was responsible for two 
world wars which claimed tens of millions of 
lives. It is creating a threat of a third world 
war. Imperialism is using the achievements 
of man’s genius for the development of wea¬ 
pons of awesome destructive power". 

A good illustration of this argument is pro¬ 
vided by a serious and fairly objective study 
by two American scientists—William M. Ar¬ 
kin, Fellow and Director of Nuclear Weapons 
Research at the Institute for Policy Studies 
in Washington, and Richard W. Fieldhouse, 
Research Associate with the Arms Race and 
Nuclear Weapons Research Project of the sa¬ 
me Institute. 

Based on rich factual material (about one 
half of the book is devoted to the description 
of the nuclear arms infrastructure in the 
world), the book reveals the global nature of 
the US military preparations, which have been 
staking ’ and continue to stake on using 
nuclear arms for the purpose of “containing” 
and “roiling back" socialism, suppressing na¬ 
tional liberation movements, and establishing 
world domination. 

The infrastructure of these military prepa¬ 
rations was and remains the ramified world¬ 
wide network of military bases and facilities, 
created by the United States and their NATO 
allies. Military bases of nuclear nature (there 
are 749 of them according to the authors’ esti- 
maies), are deployed today in many countries 
and territories which are included in the US 
scheme of global nuclear conflict. It is for 


that very reason that about 70 per cent of 
the US tactical nuclear weapons arc stored 
outside US borders. 

The intended purpose is not only to dis¬ 
perse the nuclear arsenal but also to ward 
off a possible retaliatory strike of United Sta¬ 
tes. However, as the authors point out, such 
hopes are iltusionary in nature, since in any 
ca.se, contemporary weapons are capable of 
delivering a retaliatory strike against the 
territory of the United States, thus rendering 
its basic strategy groundless. 

Moreover, the authors stress that the Pen¬ 
tagon stubbornly stocks to the outdated con¬ 
cept of the massive use of nuclear and con¬ 
ventional weapons not only in global but in 
regional conflicts. Hence, its stubborn inten¬ 
tion, on the one hand, to block and eventual¬ 
ly derail the process of limiting and reducing 
nuclear arms, and on the other hand, to up¬ 
set the military and strategical parity betwe¬ 
en the USSR and the USA which prevailed in 
the early 1970s and achieve military superio¬ 
rity in all areas of the arms race including 
outerspace. 

In the book, deep concern is expressed over 
the fact that the world has stockpiled a gigan¬ 
tic nuclear arsenal amounting to over 
.lO thousand nuclear warheads. At the same 
time, the authors indicate that according to 
estimates at the present time there is an apro- 
ximate parity between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, and that the use of nuclear 
arms gives no advantages to either side. 

The nuclear arms race spurred on' by 
Washington in the early 1980s helped people 
to better understand that the involvement in 
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nucliear conflict threatens not only the terrt* 
lories of the countries where US nuclear wea¬ 
pons are deployed, but also those countries 
which have bound themselves with the USA 
by military and political commitments or pro¬ 
vide services to technical facilities of key im¬ 
portance for the US nuclear programmes. 
A direct threat to the security of many coun¬ 
tries is presented by the visits of US Navy 
ships with nuclear arms on board. 

The authors expose the hypocritical nature 
of the NATO concept of “supplementary 
arming" according to which the United Sta¬ 
tes continue to deploy on the territory of 
Western Europe its “Pershing-2” and cruise 
missiles. The authors claim that those provo¬ 
cative measures were caused not by the So¬ 
viet Union’s alleged violation of the nuclear 
parity entailing measures to safeguard the 
security of Western Europe, but by the Pen 
tagon’s intention to deploy there its first stri¬ 
ke weapons. 

The authors c-xpress serious concern over 
the fact that the nuclear arms in the pos¬ 
session of the United States are constantly 
on the alert. First of all, it concerns the 
95 per cent of the US land-based IBM force, 
one-third of its strategic bombers, and one 
half of submarine-launched ballistic missiles. 
The general plan of strategic war. Single In¬ 
tegrated Operational Plan-6, approved on 
October 6, 1983 is operating in the United 
States. It envisages nuclear strikes against 
40 thousand targets on the territory of the 
Soviet Union and the East European countries 
(p. 89). 

The book indicates that US military pre¬ 
parations for nuclear war arc of a universal 
nature but arc most irifensive in Europe. And 
Ihe level of nuclear threat increases there dra¬ 
matically due to the fact that nuclear arms 
arc “very much irilegrated" in the NATO 
structure and any military provocation, even 
with the use of conventional weapons may 
grow into a nuclear conflict. As is known, in 
recent years the NATO strategists have been 
insisting that along with the build-up of the 
US nuclear arsenal in Western Europe, the 
NATO countries should increase the might of 
their conventional arms under the pretext that 
it would help to raise the nuclear “threshold" 
within the alliance. However, the authors do 
not share this opinion (p. 110). 

They believe that Great Britain and France 
are closely linked to the United States in the 
field of nuclear strategy. While in the case 
of France this information is carefully with¬ 


held, no secrets are made of the “special re- ' 
lations” between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The book convincingly proves that the 
existing global nuclear infrastructure of the 
United States is widely used for intimidating 
the developing countries in order to keep them 
within the orbit of imperialist domination. At 
present, "the US Army is developing a num¬ 
ber of new nuclear systems and re-examining 
old systems for use in the Third World”, the 
authors stress (p. 133). 

Therefore, the authors point out that not 
a single part of the globe may be considered 
safe in the light of global militarist plans 
elaborated by the Pentagon. The book em¬ 
phasises that the spreading of nuclear arms 
in the w'orld causes growing concern not only 
among the common people inhabiting Ihe pla¬ 
net but also among the leaders of many coun¬ 
tries. This is reflected in tne demand to create 
nuclear-free zones in Northern Europe, in 
Central Europe, in the Mediterranean, in the 
Balkans and the Middle East, in South Asia, 
in the Indian Ocean region, in Africa and 
the Pacific region. 

The Government of Greece declared that^ 
it intends to press the withdrawal by 1989 of 
US bases and all nuclear weapons from its 
territory. In 1984 the Government of Canada 
wiped clean the territory of the country of 
the last US nuclear warhead. The following 
eight of the si.vt(*cn NATO countries do not 
allow the deployment of US nuclear weapons 
on their territory: Norway, Denmark. Canada, 
Portugal, Luxemburg, Spain, Iceland, and 
France. Australia, New Zealand and Fiji sued 
France in the Infcrrialtonal Court of Justice 
in an elTort to make it cease nuclear explo¬ 
sions in the atmosphere. The Government of 
New’ Zealand, which supports the idea of 
making the southern part of the Pacific a 
nuclear free zone, demanded that US nuclear 
ships slopped calling at its ports. 

Effective arms control is impossible without 
limiting the sphere of nuclear arms prolifera¬ 
tion, the book emphasises. There is much 
sense in this demand: there cat. be no .secu¬ 
rity without limiting and reducing the arms 
race and curbing Washington’s nuclear glo¬ 
balism. The only rea.sonable alternative is the 
Soviet concrete programme of total elimina¬ 
tion of nuclear arms everywhere by the end ^ 
of this century, and ensuring reliable security 
on our planet for the present and future 
generations. 

I. KULKOV 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE 40tli SESSION 
OF THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The problems of preserving end strengthening peace, checking the arms 
race, the aversion of the arms race in outer space, prohibiting chemicai and 
faacferioiogicai weapons, and international economic security were the cent¬ 
repiece of the work carried out by the 40th Session of the UN General As¬ 
sembly. The Soviet Union initiated many resolutions on these and other 
major issues. The actions of the USSR and other socialist countries aimed at 
improving the international climate met wHh a broad support of the entire 
world community at the Session. 

A number of documents of the UN General Assembly are published 
below. 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF PEACE 


Tin GamnI Assambly, 


Racalllng reiolufien 37/16 of November 16, 
1982, in which if declared 1986 fo be the In¬ 
ternational Year of Peace, 

Recognising that the importance of the In¬ 
ternational Year of Peace, which has been 
linked with the 40th anniversary of the United 
Nations, requires that the Year be devoted to 
the concentration of the efforts of the United 
Nations and its Member States on the promo¬ 
tion and achievement of the ideals of peace 
by all possible means, which constitutes a 
fundamental purpose ^ the Charter, 
Considering that efforts and activities to 


achieve positive results in international co. 
operation for the promotion of peace must 
be intensified during the Year and for ever, 

1. Approves the Proclamation of the Inters 
national Year of Peace, the text of which is 
annexed to the present resolution; 

2. InvHos all States, all organisations of the 
United Nations system and interested non¬ 
governmental organisations, educational, sci¬ 
entific, cultural and research organisations and 
the communications media to co-operate With 
the Secretary-General in achieving the objec¬ 
tives of the International Year of Peace; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to ensure 
the widest possible dissemination of this Pro¬ 
clamation. 


ANNEX 

PROCLAMATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF PEACE 


Whereas the General Assembly has deci¬ 
ded unanimously to proclaim solemnly the In¬ 
ternational Year of Peace on October 24, 
1985, the 40th anniversary of the United Na¬ 
tions, 

Whereas the 40th anniversary of the United 
Nations provides a unique opportunity to 
reaffirm the support for and commitment to 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations, 

Whereas peace constitutes a universal ideal 
and the promotion of peace is the primary 
purpose of the United Nations, 

Whereas the promotion of international 
peace and secutify requires continuing and 
positive action by States and peoples aimed 


at the prevention of war, removal of various 
threats to peace—including the nuclear 
threat—respect for the principle of non-use 
of force, the resolution of conflicts and pea¬ 
ceful settlement of disputes, confidence-build¬ 
ing measures, disarmament, maintenance of 
outer space for peaceful uses, development, the 
promoHon and exercise of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, decolonisation in ac¬ 
cordance with the principle of self-determina¬ 
tion, elimination of racid discrimination and 
apartheid, the enhancement el the quality of 
life,' satisfaction of human needs and protec¬ 
tion of the environment. 

Whereas peoples muW live together in pea- 
ce and practise tolerance, and it has been re- 
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cognised that education, information, science 
and culfure can contribide to that end. 
Whereas the International Year of Peace 
provides a timely impetus for initiating rene¬ 
wed thought and action for-the promotion of 
peace, 

Whereas the International Year of Peace 
offers an opportunity to Governments, inter¬ 
governmental, non-governmental organisations 
and others to express in practical terms the 
common aspiration of all peoples for peace. 
Whereas the International Year of Peace is 


not only a celebration or commemoration, 
but an opportunity to reflect and act creative¬ 
ly and systematically In fulfilling the purposes 
of the United Nations, 

Now, therefore. 

The General Assembly 

Solemnly proclaims 1986 to be the Interna¬ 
tional Year of Peace and calls upon all peo¬ 
ples to join with the United Nations in reso¬ 
lute efforts to safeguard peace and the future 
of humanity. 


PROHIBITiON OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURE 
OF NEW TYPES OF WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 
AND NEW SYSTEMS OF SUCH WEAPONS 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 34/79 (XXX) of De¬ 
cember 11, 1975, 31/74 of December 10, 1976, 
32/84 A of December 12, 1977, 33/66 B of 
December 14, 1978, 34/79 of December 11, 
1979. 35/149 of December 12, 1980, 36/89 of 
December 9, 1981, 37/77 A of December 9, 
1982, 38/182 of December 20, 1963 and 39/62 
of December 12, 1984 concerning the prohibi¬ 
tion of new types of weapons of mass des¬ 
truction. 

Bearing in mind the provisions of paragraph 
39 of the Final Document of the Tenth Special 
Session of the General Assembly, according 
to which qualitative and quantitative disarma¬ 
ment measures are both important for halting 
the arms race and efforts to that end must 
include negotiations on the limitation and ces¬ 
sation of qualitative improvement of arma¬ 
ments, especially weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion, and the development of new means of 
warfare. 

Recalling the decision contained in parag¬ 
raph 77 of the Final Document to the effect 
that, in order to help to prevent a qualitative 
arms race and so that scientific and technolo¬ 
gical achievements might uttimately be used 
solely for peaceful purposes, effective measu¬ 
res should be taken to prevent the emer¬ 
gence of new types of weapons of mass des¬ 
truction based on new scientific principles 
and achievements, and that efforts aiming at 
the prohibition of such new types and new 
systems of weapons of mass destruction 
should be appropriately pursued. 

Expressing once again Its firm belief, in the 
light of the decisions adopted at the Tenth 
Special Session, in the importance of con¬ 
cluding an agreement or agreements to pre¬ 
vent the use of scientific and technological 
progreM for the development of new types 
of weapons of mass destruction and new sys¬ 
tems of such weapons, 

Noting that in the course of its session in 
1985 the Conference on Disarmament consi¬ 
dered the item entitled "New types of wea¬ 
pons of mass destruction and new systems of 
such weapons; radiological weapons",' 

Convinced that all ways and means should 
be utilised to prevent the development and 


manufacture of new types of weapons of mass 
destruction and new systems of such weapons. 

Taking Into consideration the section of the 
report of the Conference on Disarmament re¬ 
lating to this question, 

1. Reaffirms the necessity of prohibiting the 
development and manufacture of new fypes 
of weapons of mass destruction and new sys¬ 
tems of such weapons; 

2. Requests the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment, in the light of its existing priorities, to 
keep constantly under review, with the assis- , 
tance of a periodically convened group of 
experts, the question of the prohibition of 
the development and manufacture of new ty¬ 
pes of weapons of mass destruction and new 
systems of such weapons with a view to mak¬ 
ing, when necessary, recommendations on 
undertaking specific negotiations on the iden¬ 
tified types of such weapons; 

3. Calls upon all States to contribute, im¬ 
mediately following the identification of any 
new type of weapon of mass destruction, to 
the commencement of negotiations on its pro¬ 
hibition with the simultaneous introduction of 
a moratorium on its practical development; 

4. Once again urges all States to refrain 
from any action that could adversely affect 
the efforts aimed at the prevention of the 
emergence of new types of weapons of mass 
destruction and new systems of such weapons; 

5. Calls again upon all States to undertake 
efforts to ensure that ultimately scientific and 
technological achievements may be used so¬ 
lely for peaceful purposes; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to trans¬ 
mit to the Conference on Disarmament all do¬ 
cuments relating to the consideration of this 
item by the General Assembly at its 40th Ses¬ 
sion; 

7. Requests the Conference on Disarmament 
to submit a report on the results achieved to 
the General Assembly for consideration at its 
41st Session; 

8. Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of its 41st Session the item entitled 
"Prohibition of the development and manu¬ 
facture of new types of weapons of mass des¬ 
truction and new systems of such weapons: 
report of the Conference on Disarmament". 
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dartaking nagotiationi for fha conclution of 
an agreament or agraamanfs, as appropriata, 
to pravant an arms raca in outer space in all 
its aspects: 

10. Urges the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics and tha United States of America to 
pursue intensively their bilaterai negotiations 
in a constructive spirit aimed at reaching ear¬ 
ly agreement for preventing an arms race in 
outer space, and to advise the Conference on 
Disarmament periodically of the progress of 
their bilaterai sessions so as to iacilitate its 
work; 

11. Calls upon all Stales especially those 
with major space capabilities, to refrain, in 
their activities relating to outer space, from 
actions contrary to the observance of the re¬ 
levant existing treaties or to the objective of 
preventing an arms rjce in outer space; 

12. ittvHM AAenrfser Stales to transmit to the 
Secretary-General, not later than April 1, 
1986, their views on tha scope and content 
of the study being undertaken by the United 
NaHons Institute for Disarmament Research on 


disarmament problems relating to outer space 
and the consequences of extending the arms 
race into outer space, and requests the Secre¬ 
tary-General to cmvey the views of the 
AAamber States to the Advisory Board on Di¬ 
sarmament Studies for consideration in order 
to enable it, in its capacity of Board of Trus¬ 
tees of the Institute, to give the Institute such 
possible guidance wih respect to the elabo¬ 
ration of its study as it may derive from tho¬ 
se views; 

13. Recpiests the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment to report on its consideration of this 
subject to the General Assembly at its 41st 
Session; 

14. Raquesti the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit to the Conference on Disarmament all do¬ 
cuments relating to the consideration of this 
subject by the General Assembly at its 40lh 
Session: 

15. Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of its 41st Session the item entitled 
"Prevention of an arms race in outer space". 


CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL] WEAPONS 

A 

PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling paragraph 7S of the Final Docu¬ 
ment of the 10th Special Session of the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly, which states that the compie- 
te and effective prohibition of the develop¬ 
ment, production and stockpiling of all che¬ 
mical weapons and their destruction repre¬ 
sents one of the most urgent measures of di¬ 
sarmament, 

Recalling its previous resolutions relating 
to the complete and efiective prohibition of 
the development, production and stockpiling 
of all chemical weapons and to their destruc¬ 
tion, 

Convinced of the need for the earliest con¬ 
clusion of a convention on the prohibition of 
the development, production and stockpiling 
of all chemical weapons and on their destruc¬ 
tion, which would significantly contribute to 
general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control. 

Stressing the continuing importance of the 
Protocol lor the Prohibition of the Use in War 
of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases, 
and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare, 
signed sixty years ago at Genova, 

Determined, for the Si'Ae of all mankind, to 
exclude completely the possibility of use of 
chemical weapons, through the earliest con¬ 
clusion and implementation of the convention 
on the prohibition of the development, pro¬ 
duction and stockpiling of all types of che¬ 
mical weapons and on their destruction, the¬ 
reby complementing the obligations assumed 
under the Geneva Protocol of June 17, 1925, 
Taking Into consideratlen the work of the 
Conference on Disarmament during its session 


in 1965 regarding the prohibition of chemical 
weapons and, in particular, highly appreciat¬ 
ing the work of its Ad Hoc Committee on 
Chemical Weapons, 

Expressing profound concern at recent de¬ 
cisions on the production of binary chemical 
weapons, as well as at their intended deploy- 
riHsnt, 

Deeming it desirable for States to refrain 
from taking any action that could delay or 
further complicate negotiations and to display 
a constructive approach to such negotiations 
and the political will to reach an early agree¬ 
ment on the chemical weapons convention. 

Aware that the qualitative improvement 
and development of chemical weapons com¬ 
plicate ongoing negotiations on the pro.*iibi- 
tion of chemical weapons. 

Taking note of proposals on the creation 
of chemical-weapon-free zones aimed at faci¬ 
litating the complete prohibition of chemical 
weapons and at contributing to the achieve¬ 
ment of stable regional and international se¬ 
curity, 

1. Reaffirms the necessity of the speediest 
elaboration and conclusion oi a convention on 
the prohibition of the development, produc¬ 
tion and stockpiling of all chemical weapons 
and on their destruction: 

2. Appeals to all States to facilitate in eve¬ 
ry possible way the conclusion of such a con¬ 
vention; 

3. Urges the Conference on Disarmament to 
intensify the negotiations in the Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee on Chemical Weapons with a view to 
achieving accord on a chemical weapons con¬ 
vention at the earliest possible date and, for 
this purpose, to intensify the drafting process 
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of such a convention (or submission to the 
General Assembly at its 41 st Session; 

4. Reaffirms Hs calf to all States to conduct 
serious negotiations in good faith and to ref¬ 
rain from any action that could impede nego. 
tiatiens on the prohibition of chmical wea¬ 
pons and specifically to refrain from the pro¬ 
duction and deployment of binary and other 
new types of chemical weapons, as well as 


from stationing chemical weapons on the ter¬ 
ritory of other States; 

5. Calls upon all States that have not yet 
done so to become parties to the Protocol 
for the Prohibition of the Use in War of As¬ 
phyxiating, Poisonous or Other Cases, and of 
Bacteriological AAethods of Warfare, signed at 
Geneva on June 17, 1925. 


B 

CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL {BIOLOGICAL| WEAPONS 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous resolutions relating to 
the complete and effective prohibition of the 
development, production and stockpiling of 
all chemical weapons and to their destruction. 
Reaffirming the urgent necessity of strict 
observance by all StMes of the principles and 
obiectives of the Protocol for the Prohibition 
of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous 
or Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Meth¬ 
ods of Warfare, signed at Geneva on June 17, 
1925, and of the adherence by all States to 
the Convention on the Prohibition of the De¬ 
velopment, Production and Stockpiling of Bac¬ 
teriological (Biological) and Toxin Weapons 
and on Their Destruction, signed in London, 
Moscow and Washington on April 10, 1972, 
Having considered the report of the Con¬ 
ference on Disarmament, which incorporates, 
inter alia, the report of its Ad Hoc Commit¬ 
tee on Chemical Weapons, 

Convinced of the necessity that all efforts 
be exerted for the continuation and successful 
conclusion of negotiations on the prohibition 
of the development, production and stockpil¬ 
ing of all chemical weapons and on their 
destruction. 


1. Takes note of the work of the Conferen¬ 
ce on Disarmament during its session in 1985 
regarding the prohibition of chemical wea¬ 
pons and, in particular, appreciates the work 
of its Ad Hoc CommHtae on Chemical Wea¬ 
pons on that question and the progress re¬ 
corded in its report; 

2. Expresses again Hs regret and concern 
that an agreement on the complete and effec¬ 
tive prohibition of (he development, produc¬ 
tion and stockpiling of all chemical weapons 
and on their destruction has not yet been 
elaborated; 

3. Urges again the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment, as a matter of high priority, to inten¬ 
sify, during its session in 1986, the negotia¬ 
tions on such a convention and to reinforce 
further its efforts, inter alia, by increasing the 
time during the yew that it devotes to such 
negotiations, taking into account all existing 
proposals and future initiatives, with a view 
to the final elaboration of a convention at the 
earliest possible date, and to re-establish its 
Ad Hoc Committee on Chemical Weapons for 
this purpose with the 1985 mandate; 

4. Requests the Conference on Disarmament 
to report to the General Assembly at its 41 st 
Session on the results of its negotiations. 


REVIEW OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DECLARATION 
ON THE STRENGTHENING OF INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


The Genwel Assembly, 

Having considered the item entitled "Re¬ 
view of the implementation of the Declaration 
on the Strengthening of International Secu¬ 
rity", 

Taking note of the ISth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Declaration on the Strength¬ 
ening of International Security and the Impor¬ 
tant role it has played in international life in 
strengthening and consolidating peace and 
security, as well as promoting cooperation 
among States on the basis of the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, 

Noting wHh concern that the provisions of 
the Oeciwation on the Strengthening of In¬ 
ternational Security have not been fully im¬ 
plemented. 


Noting further wHh concern that Ihe United 
Nations system of collective security has not 
been used effectively. 

Recalling the duty of States not to inter¬ 
vene in the internal or external affairs of any 
State, in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions, 

Receding the provisions of the Declaration 
on Principles of International Law Concerning 
Friendly Relations and Cooperation among 
States in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

Noting the provisions of the Declaration on 
the Inadmissibility of Intervention and Irrterfe- 
rence in the Infernal Affairs of States, 

Recalling the Manila Declaration on the 
Peaceful S^lement of International Disputes, 



CoKWMd by (he continued escalation of 
tahsien in the world, accompaniad by the po¬ 
licy of con«patition (or spheres of influence, 
domination and exploitation in more and 
more, parts of the world, the oscolotion to 
new levels of the arms race,, particularly in 
nuclear weapons, and the' danger of its ex¬ 
tension into outer space, all of which pose a 
grave threat to global peace and security. 

Profoundly disturbed by the increasing re¬ 
course to tin use or threat of use of force, 
military intervention and interference, aggres¬ 
sion and foreign occupation, by the aggrava¬ 
tion of existing crises in the world, by the 
continued infringement on the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of count¬ 
ries, by the denial of the right to self-deter¬ 
mination of peoples under colonial and foreign 
occupation and by attempts to characterise 
erroneously the struggles of peoples for in¬ 
dependence and human dignity as falling 
wMin the context of East-West confrontation, 
thus denying them the right to self-determina¬ 
tion, to decide their own destiny and realise 
their legitimate aspirations, by the persistence 
of colonialism, racism and apartheid support¬ 
ed by the growing use of military force, by 
the intensification and expansion of the scope 
and frequency of manoeuvres and other mili¬ 
tary activities conceived within the context of 
big-Power confrontation and used as means 
of pressure, threat and destabilisation, and by 
the lack of solutions to the world economic 
crisis in which the deeper underlying pro¬ 
blems of a structural nature have been com¬ 
pounded by cyclical factors and which has 
further aggravated the inequalities and injus¬ 
tices in international economic relations, 

Aware of the increasing interdependence 
among nations and of the fact that in the pre¬ 
sent-day world there is no alternative to a 
policy of peaceful coexistence, detente and 
cooperation among States on the basis of 
equality, irrespective of their economic or 
military power, political and social systems or 
size and geographic location. 

Reaffirming the role of the United Nations 
as an indispensable forum for negotiations 
and reaching agreements on measures to pro¬ 
mote and strengthen international peace and 
security. 

Stressing the need for the main organs of 
the United Nations responsible for the mainte¬ 
nance of peace and security, particularly the 
Security Council, to contribute more effecti¬ 
vely to the promoting of international peace 
and security by seeking solutions to unresol¬ 
ved problems and crises in the world, 

Expressing Hs satisfaction with the resolute 
support for tne purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, which have 
proved to be of universal >'alldity, and for 
the ideals of the United Nations, expressed 
in the context of the commemoration of the 
40fh anniversary of the Organisation with the 
participation of a large number of heads of 
States or Government, 

1. Roaffirna the validity of the Declaration 
on the Strengthening of International Security 
and calls upon all States to contribute effec¬ 
tively to its implementation; 

2. Urges once again all States to abide 
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strictly, in their international relations, by 
their commitment to the Charter of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations and, to Mis end: 

(a) To refrain from the use or threat of use 
of force, intervention, interference, aggres¬ 
sion, foreign occupation and colonial dmina- 
tion or measures of political and economic 
coercion which violate the sovereignty, terri¬ 
torial integrity, independence and security of 
other States as well as the permanent sove¬ 
reignty of peoples over their natural resour¬ 
ces; 

(b) To refrain from supporting or encourag¬ 
ing any such act for any reason whatsoever 
and to reject and refuse recognition of situa¬ 
tions brought about by any such act; 

3. Calls upon all States, in particular the 
nuclear-weapon States and other militarily 
significant States, to take immediate steps 
aimed at: 

(a) Promoting and using effectively the sys¬ 
tem of collective security as envisaged in the 
Charter; 

(b) Halting effectively the arms race and 
achieving general and complete disarmament 
under enective international control and, to 
this end, to start serious, meaningful and 
effective negotiations with a view to imple¬ 
menting the recommendations and decisions 
contained in the Final Document of the Tenth 
Special Session of the General Assembly, 
and to fulfilling the priority tasks listed in 
the Programme of Adion set forth in Section 
III of the Final Document; 

4. InvHes all States, in particular the major 
military Powers and States members of mili¬ 
tary alliances, to refrain, especially in critical 
situations and in crisis areas, from actions, in¬ 
cluding military activities and manoeuvres, 
conceived within the context of big-Power 
confrontetion and used as a means of pressu¬ 
re on, threat to and destabilisation of other 
States and regions; 

5. Expresses Hs conviction that the gradual 
military disengagement of the great Powers 
and their military alliances from various parts 
of the world should be promoted; 

6. Urges all States, in particular the perma¬ 
nent members of the Security Council, to take 
all necessary measures to prevent the further 
deterioration of the international situation and, 
to this end: 

(a) To seek, through more effective utilisa¬ 
tion of the means provided for in the Charter, 
the peaceful settlement of disputes and the 
elimination of the focal points of crisis and 
tension which constitute a threat to interna¬ 
tional, peace and security; 

(b) To proceed without delay to a global 
consideration of ways and means for bringing 
about a revival of the world economy and 
for the restructuring of international economic 
relations within the framework of the global 
negotiations with a view to establishing the 
new international economic order; 

(c) To accelerate the economic develop¬ 
ment of developing countries, particularly the 
least developed ones; 

(d) To implement urgently measures agreed 
upon to ameliorate the critical economic si¬ 
tuation in Africa which is the result, inter alia, 
of persistent inclement climatic factors; 
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7. > enphubw the ral« that tha Unitad Na. 
tioni has in tha maintenanca of paaca and se¬ 
curity and in economic and social davelop- 
maat’and* progress* for the benefit of afl man-' 
kind; 

8. Calls upon all States, taking into account 
tha views expressed at tha commemorative 
session of tha 40th armivarsary of the United 
Nations, to promote the role of the General 
Assembly and the Secretary-General in the 
strengthening of international security, in ac¬ 
cordance with tha Charter; 

9. Stresses that there is an urgent need to 
enhance the eflectiveness of the Security 
Council in discharging its principal role of 
maintaining international peace and security 
and, to that end, emphasises the need to 
examine mechanisms and working methods 
on a continued basis in order to enhance the 
authority and enforcement capacity of the 
Council, in accordance with the Charter; 

10. Emphasises that the Security Council 
should consider holding periodic meetings in 
specific cases to consider and review out¬ 
standing problems and crises, thus enabling 
the Council to play a more active role in 
preventing conflicts; 

11. Reiterates the need for the Security 
Council, in particular its permanent members, 
to ensure the effective implementation of its 
decisions in compliance with the relevant 
provisions of the Charter; 

12. Considers that respect for and promo¬ 
tion of human rights and fundamental freed¬ 
oms in their civil, political, economic, social 
and cultural aspects, on the one hand, and 
the strengthening of international peace and 
security, on the other, mutually reinforce each 
other; 

13. Reaffirms the legitimacy of the struggie 
of peoples under colonial domination, foreign 
occupation or racist regimes and their ina¬ 
lienable right to self-determination and inde¬ 
pendence, and urges Member States to in¬ 
crease their support for and solidarity with 
them and their national liberation movements 


and to take urgent and effective measures 
for the-speedy cempteikm of the implemen¬ 
tation of the Declaration on the Gracing of 
Independence-to Colonial Countries and* Peo¬ 
ples and for the lirml elimination of colonial¬ 
ism, racism and apartheid; 

14. Calb upon all Slates, particularly the 
members of the Security Council, to take ap¬ 
propriate and effective measures to promote 
the fulfilment of the objective of the denu¬ 
clearisation of Africa in order to avert the se¬ 
rious danger which the nuclear capability of 
South Africa, constitutes to the African States, 
in particular the front-line States, as well as to 
international peace and security; 

15. Welcomes the continuation of the pro¬ 
cess within the framework of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe and 
expresses the hope that the Stockholm Con¬ 
ference on Confidence-and Security-Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe, the 
continent with the greatest concentration of 
armaments and military forces, will achieve 
significant and positive results; 

16. Reaffirms that the democratisation of in¬ 
ternational relations is an imperative neces¬ 
sity enabling, under the conditions of interde¬ 
pendence, the full development and indepen¬ 
dence of all States as well as the attainment 
of genuine security, peace and cooperation 
in the world, and stresses its firm belief that 
the United Nations offers the best framework 
for the promotion of these goals; 

17. InvHes Member States to submit their 
views on the question of the implementation 
of the Declaration on the Strengthening of In¬ 
ternational Security, and requests the Secre¬ 
tary-General to submit a report to the Gener¬ 
al Assembly at its 41st Session on the basis of 
the replies received; 

18. Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of its 41st Session the item entitled 
"Review of the implementation of the Decla¬ 
ration on the Strengthening of International 
Security". 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Tim General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1514 (XV) of De¬ 
cember 14, 1960, containing the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, 3201 (S-VI) and 3202 
(S-VI) of May 1, 1974, containing the Decla¬ 
ration and the Programme of Action on the 
Establishment of a New Irtternational Econo¬ 
mic Order, 3281 (XXIX) of December 1*2, 
1974, containing the Charter of Economic 
Righb and Duties of States, 3362 (S-VII) of 
September 1975 on development and interna¬ 
tional economic cooperation, and 35/56 of 
December 5, 1980, the annex to which con¬ 
tains the International Development Strategy 
for the Third United Nations Development 
Decade, 

Recalling also the purposes and principles 
set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, 


in particular that of achieving international 
cooperation in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural or humanita¬ 
rian character and the inadmissibility of the 
threat or use of force in international rela¬ 
tions, 

Referring to Economic and Social Council 
rcsoiution 1911 (LVIl) of August 2, 1974, 

Considering that ever-increasing interde¬ 
pendence between States and regions is an 
inevitable condition of world economic deve- 
polment, which determines the mutuaiity of 
interests of alt countries in promoting deve¬ 
lopment in a secure world environment. 

Convinced that ail countries would benefit 
from a more stable economic, trade, monetary 
and finarKial situation and from equitidsle so¬ 
lutions of the existing problems in these 
areas, 





FwHMr cenvincad that ailaviation af tha 
urgent economic problems of developing- co< 
untries and elimination of the gap in tha lev¬ 
els of economic development are major fact¬ 
ors of international economic stability and a 
better political climate, 

Recognising the need to promote interna¬ 
tional economic security aimed at tha econo¬ 
mic and social developnwnt and progress of 
each country, in particular developing count¬ 
ries, through international economic coopera¬ 
tion and (dilising the potential of multilateral 
and regional organisations, 
t. Considers that a common endeavour to 
promote just and mutually beneficial interna¬ 
tional economic relations would contribute to 
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the economic well-being of ei^h SMd, ai^ 
to the establishment of a new inlertMliflii|w'. 
economic order; 

2. Requests the Secret«lY>(^hera},' tafcing' 
into account tha relevant' previous studies, to 
prepare a comprehensive analytical' report 
on a concept of international economic $ecu> 
rity, including ways and means of its attain¬ 
ment, with emphasis on the development in¬ 
terests of developing countries, for submis¬ 
sion through the Economic and Social Council 
to the General Assembly at its 42nd session; 

3. Calls upon all Governments and United 
Nations organisations, organs and bodies to 
contribute to the implementation of the pre¬ 
sent resolution. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ENHANCING 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PRINCIPLE OF NON-USE OF FORCE 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling Hs resolution 31/9 of November 
8, 1976, in which it invited Member States to 
examine further the draft World Treaty on the 
NOn-Use of Force in International Relations as 
well as other proposals made during tlw 
consideration of ttw item, 

RacaWng also its resolution 32/ISO of De- 
cember 19, 1977, by which it established the 
Special Committee on Enhancirtg the Effecti¬ 
veness of the Principle of Non-Use of Force 
in International Relations, 

Recalling, in particular, its resolutions 33/96 
of December 16, 1978, 34/13 of November 9, 
1979, 35/50 of December 4, 1980, 36/31 of No¬ 
vember 13, 1981, 37/105 of December 16, 
1982. 38/133 of December 19, 1983 and 39/81 
of December 13, 1984, in which it decided 
that the Special Committee should continue 
its work. 

Taking note of the statements made by the 
Chairman of the Special Committee at its ses¬ 
sions in 1983, 1984, and 1985, based on the 
informal working paper presented by the 
Chairman of the Special Committee at its ses¬ 
sion in 1982, 

Having considered the report of the Spe¬ 
cial Committee on the work of the session it 
held in 1^, 

Taking into account that the Special Com¬ 
mittee has not completed the mandate entrus¬ 
ted to it. 

Reaffirming the need for effectiveness in the 
universal application of the principle of non¬ 
use of force in international relations and for 
assistance by the United Nations in this en¬ 
deavour, 

Taking Into account the suggestions of Sta¬ 
tes made during the consideration of the re¬ 
port of the Special Committee on the prepa¬ 
ration at the present stage of a declaration 
on the non-use of force in international rela¬ 
tions, 

1. Takes note of the report of the Special 
Committee on Enhancing the Effectiveness of 


the PrirKiple of Non-Use of Force in Interna¬ 
tional Relations; 

2. Decides that the Special Committee shall 
continue its work with the goal of drafting a 
world treaty on the non-use of force in inter¬ 
national relations and, at the earliest possi¬ 
ble date, as an intermediate stage, a declara¬ 
tion on the non-uM of force in international 
relations, as wall as the peaceful settlement 
of disputes or such other recommendations 
as the Committee deems appropriate; 

3. Invites the Special Committee, in draft¬ 
ing tha declaration, to take into consideration 
the results of work done in the preparation 
of the working paper containing the main 
elements of the principle of non-use of force 
in international relations, as well as the sug¬ 
gestions submitted to it and the efforts un¬ 
dertaken at its previous sessions; 

4. InvHas Governments to communicate their 
comments or suggestions on the question con¬ 
sidered by the Special Committee; 

5. Requests the Special Committee to be 
mindful of the importance of reaching gener¬ 
al agreement whenever it has significance for 
the outcome of its work; 

6. Decides that the Special Committee shall 
accept the participation of observers of Mem- 
ber States, including participation in the 
meetings of its working group; 

7. Requests the Special Committee to con¬ 
centrate its work in the framework of its work¬ 
ing group: 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to provi¬ 
de the Special Committee with the necessary 
facilities and services; 

9. InvHes the Special Committee to submit 
a report on its work to the General Assem¬ 
bly at its 41st Session, containing, inter alia, 
the concrete results achieved through the dis¬ 
cussion of the elements referred to in par^lg- 
reph 3 above; 

10. Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of its 41st Session the item entitled 
"Report of the Special Committee on Enhanc¬ 
ing the Effectiveness of the Principle of Non- 
Use of Force in International Relirtions". 








